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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  is  Jive  years  since  a  second  edition  of  tht 
Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Passions  was  submitted  to 
public  inspection:  which  is  a  space  of  time  far  beyond 
the  intentions  or  expectations  of  the  author.  The  great 
extent  and  intricacies  of  so  important  a  subject,  united 
with  his  various  avocations,  have  rendered  an  earlier  pub' 
lication  of  the  present  work  impracticable.  The  influence 
of  the  same  causes  have  also  prevented  the  completion  of 
the  author'' s  plan.  But  as  the  subject  admits  of  a  pause, 
he  has  availed  himself  of  the  circumstance,  that  the 
interval  between  the  publication  of  the  present  and  the 
former  work,  may  not  extend  farther  beyond  the  bounds 
of  propriety ;  and  as  the  design  of  the  author,  is  to  attract 
the  closest  attention  to  a  pursuit  confessedly  the  most 
interesting,  and  not  to  gratify  impatient  curiosity,  this 
suspension  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  the  work  is  principally  adapted.  The  second 
part  is  in  great  forwardness ;  and  shoidd  no  impediments 
arise,  it  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
yem.  An  appropriate  Title  Page  will  be  delivered  with 
the  last  volume,  which  will  denote  the  relation  of  the 
different  parts  to  each  other. 
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IJfTROB  VCTIOJV. 


IfN  the  preceding  disquisitions  our  attention  has 
been  directed  to  human  nature,  as  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  Good;  and  we  contemplated  the 
uses  of  the  passions  and  affections,  as  connected 
with  this  grand  object:  "We  stated  the  pernicious 
aberrations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  with  the 
causes  of  these  aberrations:  We  analysed  those 
various  intellectual  powers,  whose  office  it  is  to 
instruct  and  guide  us  in  the  important  inquiry  af^ 
ter  Well-being:  We  investigated  also  the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  Good,  which  human  Beings 
are  capable  of  enjoying,  and  of  which  some  por- 
tion or  other  is  the  object  of  incessant  desire. 

The  terms  Good,  for  the  olfj'ect  of  our  desire> 
and  Well-being,  to  express  the  desirable  stare, 
have  been  adopted  in  preference  to  any  others, 
because  they  appear  to  be  the  most  appropriatCi 
The  first  denotes  the  apparent  character  of  the 
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object  pursued,  and  the  last  comprehends  ease, 
pleasure,   felicity.    When   Epicurus  maintained 
that  the  whole  of  man  consists  in  the  enjoyment 
of  pleasure,  it  was  originally  understood,  that  he 
intended  to  express  the  enjoyment  of  all  Good; 
but  the  prominent  idea  presented  to  the  mind 
being  that  of  sensual  pleasure,  disreputable  associ- 
ations have  been  connected  with  the  term,  and 
the  greatest  Sensualists  are  now  placed  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  his  genuine  disciples.    As  we  pos- 
sess, or  occasionally  enjoy,  much  good  which  is 
not  entitled  to  the  character  of  happiness  or  of 
feliciiy,  neither  of  these  terms  can  be  deemed 
generic;  for  they  do  not  apply  to  all  our  plea- 
surable sensations  or  states,  which  are  in  them- 
selves desirable;  that  great  blessing  Contentinent, 
would,  for  example  be  excluded.  JVell-heing 
comprehends   the    whole.    It  is  not  improper 
when  applied  to  the  innocent  gratifications  of 
Sense;  it  admits  of  occasional  pleasures,  derived 
from  amusements  and  incidental  exhilarations  of 
the  animal  spirits;  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  that 
composed  and  habitual  state,  in  which  we  acknow- 
ledge existence  to  be  a  valuable  blessing;  it  em- 
braces  the  pleasures  and  satisfactions  derived  from 
the  love  of  knowledge;  and  it  reaches  to  those 
more  exalted  sensations  which  constitute  the  high- 
est state  of  well-being,  Felicity. 
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Hitherto  we  have  chiefly  considered  man,  as  an 
ijiterested  being,  perpetually  eager  in  his  search 
after  some  apparent  Good ;  and  our  attention  has 
been  directed  to  his  desires,  and  his  capacities  re- 
lative to  this  object.  According  to  the  plan  pro- 
posed we  are  now  to  make  the  Conduct  and 
Dispositions  of  rational  agents,  and  whatever  may 
respect  these,  the  chief  subjects  of  our  inquiry. 
We  shall  attempt  to  trace  the  line  of  conduct 
which  it  is  necessary  to  pursue,  the  dispositions 
it  is  necessary  to  cultivate,  and  the  particular  in- 
ducements by  which  moral  agents  ought  invariably 
to  be  influenced,  in  their  search  after  those  por- 
tions of  Good,  which  from  the  constitution  of  theit 
nature,  and  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed, 
they  are  rendered  capable  of  attaining. 

But  before  we  enter  fully  into  the  subject,  we 
shall  make  some  preliminary  observations,  as  in- 
troductory to  our  plan.  These  will  principally 
be  deduced  from  the  investigations  which  have 
already  been  made,  and  they  will  constitute  the 
basis  of  out  subsequent  disquisitions. 

I.  By  Conduct  we  understand  an  eflTort  to  possess 
some  particular  object,  or  to  apply  certain  means 
in  order  to  obtain  certain  ends;  and  by  right  Con- 
duct,  we  express  such  exertions  as  have  the 
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approbation  of  our  reason  respecting  the  objecf, 
the  motive,  and  the  means.  The  object  must  be 
important  or  interesting;  the  motives  pure  and 
respectable;  the  means  lawful  and  properly  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpose.  Whatever  is  contrary  to 
reason  cannot  lead  to  permanent  Good;  if  the 
motive  be  dishonest  or  dishonorable,  the  agent 
acts  upon  a  principle  by  which  he  stands  self-con- 
demned; and  ignorance  of  the  proper  means 
cannot  ensure  a  salutary  issue.  It  was  to  prevent 
wrong  action  and  its  train  of  pernicious  consequen- 
ces, that  human  nature  is  endowed  with  those 
intell'^cfual  powers  which  have  the  acquisition  of 
truth  for  their  object;  and  with  those  cautionary 
powers  of  doubt,  he.<-itation,  and  deliberation, 
which  detairif  the  mind  from  acting,  until  clearer 
evidence  shall  indicate  the  right  path. 

It  is  observable  that  the  word  Conduct,  is  most 
pertinently,  if  not  exclusively,  applied  to  the  acti- 
ons of  beings  who  are  endowed  with  reason  and 
understanding.  It  is  not  usual  to  speak  of  the 
conduct  of  Animals  governed  entirely  by  instinct : 
Of  these  we  say  that  "they  acted  in  a  particular 
manner,"  not  that  they  fo//r/«r/er/ themselves  in 
that  manner.  This  distinction  seems  to  be  found- 
ed upon  the  discretionary  power  with  which  rati- 
onal Beings  are  entrusted,  in  union  with  the 
immense  diversity  of  objects  upon  which  this 
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power  is  exercised.  Altho'  the  Instincts  of  Ani- 
mals be  as  diversified  as  their  various  species,  yet 
jn  most  of  their  pursuits  they  act  insLinctively  \ 
that  is,  by  invariable  propensities,  or  by  an  uncon- 
trouled  impulse  of  the  senses,  and  of  the  passions 
immediately  excited  by  them.  Notwithstanding 
the  diversities  correspondent  to  the  specific  nature 
of  Animals,  they  are  all  influenced  by  three  ob- 
jects alone,  in  their  search  after  Good  to  them- 
selves; the  procuring  of  sustenance;  the  escaping 
from  danger;  and  the  propagation  of  their  species. 
As  different  animals  are  destined  to  such  different 
kinds  of  Good,  and  to  escape  from  various  kinds 
of  danger,  there  is  a  correspondent  diversity  both 
in  their»conformation  and  instincts;  but  these  di- 
versities still  rielate  to  the  above  objects.  In  these 
respects  the  Whale  does  not  differ  from  the  Oys- 
ter, the  Reptile  from  the  Elephant,  nor  the  Tyger 
from  the  Lamb.  In  the  human  species,  these  de- 
sires, are  by  common  consent,  placed  in  the  lowest 
cla^.  It  is  expected  that  the  superior  faculties 
of  men,  be  employed  about  objects,  that  are 
deemed  more  exalted  and  refined  : — There  is  a 
much  larger  range  for  human  conduct : — Our  pur- 
suits are  still  more  diversified  :— Our  conduct  is 
piore  the  result  of  a  preference,  and  this  prefer- 
ence is  expected  to  be  the  result  of  some  mental 
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exertion.  Hence  we  are  not  only  endowed  with 
the  simple  powers  of  perception,  but  of  reflection, 
deliberation,  discrimination,  to  a  great  extent;  and 
of  finally  determining  according  to  the  dictates  of 
sound  reason. 

In  all  sensitive  Beings,  the  grand  desire  is  one 
and  the  same,  to  possess  something  Good.  But 
in  Animals  of  an  inferior  nature,  this  desire  directs 
to  a  very  few  objects  as  the  means  of  good;  these 
are  productive  of  few  gratifications,  and  the  passi- 
ons excited  by  these  desires  or  the  incidents 
attending  them,  are  also  cpmpnratively  few.  Ani- 
mals are  alone  affected  by  things  administering  to 
their  sensual  wants.    The  desire  of  immediate 
gratification,  anger  at  impediments,  fear  at  some 
impending  danger,  instinctive  fondness  for  them 
offspring  during  the  early  months  of  their  exist- 
ence, a  silent  attachment  to  their  own  species, 
appear  to  be,  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  total 
of  their  propensities.    The  sources  of  Good  to 
the  human  species  being  more  copious  and  diver- 
sified, Man  being  endowed  with  the  more  extensive 
powers  of  observation,  comprehension,  and  reflec- 
tion, he  is  subject  to  numerous  correspondent 
passions  and  affections.    He  not  only  feels  the 
emotions  which  present  objects  are  capable  of 
exciting,  but  upon  reflection  he  can  rejoice  or 
grieve  at  the  past ;  by  his  foresight  he  can  hope  or 
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fear  for  the  future.    He  has  a  quick  sense  of  ho- 
nour or  of  disgrace  from  moral  causes.    He  can 
suffer  remorse  where  he  has  acted  morally  wrong, 
or  be  rewarded  with  complacency  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  having  acted  right.    As  the  supe- 
rior sociability  of  his  nature  opens  to  him  extensive 
sources  of  good  or  of  evil^  so  is  he  exposed  to  all 
the  contingent  passions  and  affections,  which  the 
peculiarities  of  his  connections  are  calculated  to 
excite.    As  the  passions  of  men  are  not  under 
the  irresistible  impulse  of  Instinct,  nor  always  un- 
der the  guidance  of  reason,  they  are  frequently 
productive  of  consequences  to  which  the  inferior 
creation  are  strangers. 

II.  If  we  attend  to  the  various  sources  of  Good 
to  be  enjoyed  by  man,  we  shall  discover  four  dis- 
tinctions and  gradations.  The  indulgence  of  the 
animal  appetites;  pleasures  and  amusements,  or 
slighter  mental  gratifications,  including  the  enjoy- 
ment derived  froni  the  conveniences  and  accom- 
modations of  life;  intellectual  pursuits;  and  the 
cultivation  of  social,  relative  and  pious  affections. 
The  gratifications  of  animal  appetites  proceed 
from  a  natural  impulse,  and  demand  neither  ob- 
servation, experience,  nor  reason  to  prompt  to  an 
indulgence.  This  is  the  only  propensity  possess- 
ed by  man,  in  common  with  the  brute  creation ; 
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?ind,  in  the  human  species^  it  is  observed  to  be  the 
'most  ungovernable  in  the  most  ignorant  and  un- 
cultivated minds;  which  being  strangers  to  every 
superior  enjoyment,  cannot  be  affected  by  any 
comparisons.  In  the  pursuit  of  amusements,  con^- 
veniences  and  accommodations,  the  mind  becomes 
more  operative;  the  imagination  is  peculiarly 
active,  inventing  or  modifying  things  pleasant 
and  useful,  and  creating  fantastic  scenes  which  may 
either  amuse  or  deceive.  In  the  pursuits  of 
knowledge,  the  exercise  of  memory,  ratiocination 
and  judgement  are  the  most  conspicuous.  By  the 
first,  facts  are  collected  and  retained;  by  the  se- 
cond inferences  are  drawn  ;  by  the  last  a  decisi- 
on is  made.  Thus  we  perceive  that  our  minds 
are  not  only  enriched  by  interesting  facts,  but 
also  by  the  deduction  of  other  important  truths 
from  them.  In  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  so- 
ciability of  our  nature,  and  from  our  connections 
with  other  beings,  the  affeciions  of  the  Heart  are 
immediately  concerned.  It  is  here  that  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  generally  manifest  themselves 
in  the  strongest  manner,  and  they  are  deemed  the 
constituents  of  the  most  refined  felicity. 

HI.  It  has  been  noticed  that  every  voluntary 
action  of  a  rational  Agent,  proceeds  from  the  final 
<;le.termination  of  his  own  mind;  that  this  mini 
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has  been  influenced  by  certain  inducements,  ha- 
ving some  apparent  good  for  their  immediate 
exciting  cause;  awd  that  unless  the  inclinations  or 
desires  thus  generated  be  restrained  by  more  pow- 
erful inducements,  those  first  excited  will  become 
the  efficient  moving  cause,  of  the  determination 
of  the  Will ;  and  thus  will  they  acquire  the  charac- 
ter of  Motives.    It  has  also  been  remarked  that 
inducements  have  a  stronger  influence  when  they 
are  conformable  to  the  principle,  which  has  taken 
habitual  possession  of  the  mind,  whatever  be  its 
character  and  tendency.   It  was  further  observed, 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  observed  too  often,  that  the 
final  execution  of  every  determination  of  the  Will, 
produces  an  immutable  change  respecting  the 
grand  pursuit  of  Well-being.    The  deed  perform- 
ed brings  us  forwards  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
towards  the  enjoyment  of  this  Well-being,  or 
pi  ce$  us  at  a  more  remote  distance  from  it ;  and 
we  are  compelled  to  submit  to  all  the  consequen- 
ces. 

These  interesting  facts  prove  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  action,  may  be  distinguished  into 
two  Classes,  primary  and  subordinate.  The  pri- 
mary, grand,  universal  principle,  ever  operative  in 
all  sensitive  and  conscious  beings,  is  the  love  and 
desire  of  some  species  of  Good.  The  subordinate 
principles  relate  to  the  apparent  means  of  obtain-r 
ing  this  Good;  and  they  direct  to  particular 
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actions,  according  to  the  idea  entertained  at  the 
instant,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  means  to  produce 
the  particular  species  of  good  desired.  These 
subordinate  principles  are  frequently  very  differ- 
ent in  different  persons.  Some,  for  example,  are 
actuated  by  a  principle  of  benevolence,  of  justice, 
of  integrity;  others,  by  a  principle  of  honour; 
others  by  a  principle  of  ambition,  of  revenge,  of 
sensuality,  &c.  Nor  is  the  same  principle  uni- 
formly active  in  the  same  person,  at  all  times. 
He  frequently  sees  the  same  object  in  different 
points  of  vievv'.  He  is  himself  subjected  by  adven- 
titious circumstances,  to  a  versatility  of  mind, 
which  may,  for  a  period,  occasion  such  a  contra- 
riety in  his  dispositions,  that  his  predilections  and 
avei'sions shall  entirely  change  their  objects;  and 
the  actions  of  one  moment  shall  be  opposite  to 
the  plans  of  the  preceding.  Howev^er,  notwith- 
standing these  contrarieties,  he  is  still  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Good;  and  it  still  remains  a  truth,  that  the 
prevalent  influence  of  certain  principles,  consti- 
tutes the  habitual  character  of  each  individual. 

IV.  The  history  which  was  given,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  of  the  sources  of  our  good  and  evil,  of 
the  happiness  we  are  rendered  capable  of  enjoy- 
ing, and  the  misery  to  which  we  are  exposed, 
manifests  that  the  state  of  well-being,  in  the  hu- 
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man  species,  depends  principally  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  Mind.  Corporeal  indulgences  are  not  only- 
transient,  but  they  are  comparatively  few.  The 
most  numerous,  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  and 
durable  pleasures  are  mental.  The  delicate  en- 
joyments derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Taste, 
though  they  acknowledge  the  organs  of  sense  to 
partake  of  the  gratification,  as  they  are  the  intro- 
ductory media,  yet  they  are  deservedl}'^  considered 
as  the  pleasures  of  the  Jlf/W,  The  slighter  amuse- 
ments which  recreate  the  frame;  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge;  the  calm  pleasures  of  contentment, 
satisfaction,  complacency;  the  invigorations  of 
hope  and  joy;  the  delightful  affection  of  love,  in 
all  its  ramifications;  all  the  social  and  relative  af- 
fections, whether  conjugal,  parental,  filial,  or 
friendly;  as  also  esteem,  veneration,  gratitude, 
admiration;  and  the  expansive  pleasures  of  bene- 
volence, are  all  of  them  menial.  Most  of  our 
•painful  sensations  have  also  a  similar  character. 
The  pangs  of  hatred,  with  all  its  modifications;  the 
irritations  of  anger,  envy,  and  peevish  discontent; 
the  corrosions  of  malice;  the  oppressions  of  sorrow, 
grief,  and  melancholy ;  the  horrors  of  fear,  despair, 
and  remorse;  and  the  various  ramifications  of 
displacency,  are  passions  and  affections  of  the 
Mnd.  '  '  ' 
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These  obvious  facts  show  the  high  imports 
ance  of  regulating  the  passions  and  affections  of 
the  mind,  and  possessing  that  habitual  frame  of 
disposition,  which  is  favourable  to  all  those  plea^ 
sing  impressions  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and 
which  place  it  at  the  most  remote  distance  from 
mental  misery.  The  pleasures  of  sense,  when 
most  innocent,  are  still  of  a  very  transient  nature. 
They  are  only  to  be  enjoyed  periodically;  and  if 
we  possess  no  other  resources,  the  mind  sinks 
into  a  dull  vacuity,  into  a  listless  inactive  btupor, 
during  the  intermediate  space.  Nor  can  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  engaged  in  any  other  occupation, 
than  in  seeking  fresh  occasions  to  stimulate  new 
desires,  that  the  transient  pleasure  of  gratifica- 
tion may  again  be  enjoyed.  If  these  gratifications 
be  illegitimate,  such  as  reason  condemns,  such  as 
expose  to  mischievous  consequences,  this  inter- 
mediate space  is  filled  up  with  fearful  apprehen- 
sions, with  contrition,  remorse,  and  self  condem- 
nation, as  often  as  the  mind  is  compelled  to  reflect; 
and  it  is  only  aroused  from  a  state  of  stupor,  by 
a  sense  of  the  keenest  misery. 

Hence  the  necessity  of  that  mental  Discipline, 
which  Moralista  in  every  age  have  judged  to  be 
so  essential  to  human  happiness;  and  by  which 
alon^  every  disorderly,  tormenting  and  injurious 
passion  and  affection  may  be  subdyed,  and  those 
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affections  be  cherished,  which  implant  peace, 
contentment,  satisfaction  within,  and  diffuse  their 
beneficial  effects  all  around. 

V.  Mental  discipline,  implies,  that  we  possess 
an  accurate  discernment  of  that  which  is  most  pro- 
ductive of  permanent  Well-being,  to  ourselves 
and  others;  habitual  dispositions  to  act  in  ai  cor- 
respondent manner;,  and  firmness  of  mind  to 
resist  every  seductive  inducement  of  a  contrary- 
tendency.  By  the  former  we  escape  the  evils, 
from  which  minds,  the  best  disposed,  could  not 
otherways  be  secure  ;  by  the  others  we  resist  the 
dangerous  impressions  made  upon  us  by  sensible 
objects,  and  subdue  that  inordinate  self-love, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  personal  happiness,  and 
so  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  others.  It  is  the  regu- 
lation €)f  our  propensities,  and  the  cultivation  of 
right  dispositions,  that  can  alone  ensure  a  per- 
manency in  right  conduct,  or  render  the  practice 
of  that  which  our  reason  most  approves,  a  source 
of  permanent  pleasure  to  the  agent.  Abstract 
ideas  of  what  is  right  and  proper,  are  not  suffici- 
ent to  secure  happiness.  A  theoretical  conviction 
ofnhe  beneficial  tendency  of  some  actions,  and 
the  pernicious  consequences  of  others,  will  not  be 
an  effectual  counterpoise  to  the  strong  impulse  of 
desire,  and  the  impetuosity  of  those  disorderly 
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passions,  which  may  be  excited  by  improper  ob- 
jects; nor  will  they  reclaim  the  Base  and  Sordid 
from  the  disgraceful  influence  of  inordinate  Self- 
love.  The  proper  office  of  examination,  inquiry, 
and  ratiocination,  is,  strictly  speaking,  confined 
to  the  production  of  a  just  discernment,  and  an  ac-» 
curate  discrimination.  But  when  these  are  obtain- 
ed, we  may  still  view  the  most  important  truths 
in  the  light  of  abstract  facts,  or  of  propositions  in 
which  we  take  no  pleasure,  nor  seem  to  possess 
any  interest.  It  is  by  fee/in^  their  importance, 
that  a  predilection  is  formed.  When  proper 
Desires  are  excited,  rational  inducements  operate 
as  they  ought;  and  these  will  rise  into  Motives^  if 
they  he  not  effectually  opposed  by  other  induce- 
ments and  desires  of  jt  contrary  tendency.  The 
gratification  of  every  desire  is,  at  the  instant,  plea- 
sjng,  though  the  issue  should  prove  fatah  It  is 
therefore  of  the  first  importance  that  our  desires 
should  uniformly  lead  to  that  which  is  productive 
of  Good,  without  any  admixture  of  evil.  It  is 
alone  by  the  permanent  influence  of  right  affec- 
tions, that  an  uniformity  can  be  expected;  because 
these  alone  will  be  permanently  operative.  In 
cases  of  high  importance,  the  first  impulse  of  con-^ 
viction  will  sometimes  excite  a  strong  desire  for 
correspondent  action.  But  the  Passions  are  al- 
ways transient.    Their  immediate  stimulus  may 
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have  a  sufficient  force  to  impel  the  mind  from  its 
usual  track,  for  a  short  period,  but  it  will  not  in- 
duce a  constant  and  steady  pace  in  the  new  path. 
When  the  passion  subsides,  the  strong  efforts  will 
also  subside.  Unless  it  be  succeeded  by  its  corres- 
pondent affections,  former  habits  will  regain  the 
ascendency.  The  permanency  of  right  affections 
is  necessary,  to  introduce  right  habits,  and  right 
habits  are  synonymous  with  confirmation  in  good- 
ness. Were  any  one  to  do  that  which  is  in  itself 
right  with  reluctance  and  permanent  self-denial, 
he  might  benefit  others,  and  he  might  avert  some 
great  and  impending  evil  from  himself,  but  he 
could  not  be  in  a  state  of  self-enjoyment.  The 
discharge  of  his  duty  would  be  felt  as  an  irksome 
task.  Compulsive  acts  of  justice  belong  to  slaves, 
and  not  to  free  men;  and  compulsive  generosity, 
compassion,  and  benevolence,  are  contradictions 
in  terms. 

VI.  In  order  to  ensure  right  conduct,  those  con- 
siderations or  inducements  must  be  prevalent, 
which  are  deservedly  considered  as  a  proper 
counterpoise,  to  the  propensities  of  a  contrary 
character.  For  the  strongest  inducement  will 
become  the  Motive  of  every  particular  action  ;  and 
where  there  are  various  inducements  of  a  contrary 
tendency,  each  of  them  possessing  a  certain  degree 
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ofpoWer,  there  must  be  a  peculiar  energy  in  the 
prevalent  inducement  to  enable  it  to  gain  this 
ascendency.  Such  inducements  must  therefore 
appear  peculiarly  important,  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  They  rnust  promise  a  superior 
good  to  some  one,  or  be  considered  as  a  desirable 
fcomperisation  for  what  may  be  deemed  a  present 
disadvantage,  or  may  threaten  a  future  loss. 

Another  requisite,  is  a  persuasion  of  the  Truth 
of  counteracting  principles;  that  they  are  not 
altogether  conjectural,  or  merely  possible.  As 
^vhatever  immediately  and  strongly  affects  the 
mind  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  conveys 
at  that  instant,  the  idea  of  a  certai'nii/;  so  whatever 
is  expected  to  counteract,  must  be  founded  upon 
such  a  degree  of  evidence  as  to  entitle  it  to  our 
firm  belief.    It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
mere  possibility  of  very  important  issues,  may  in- 
vioorate  to  riifht  conduct,  or  terrifv  from  that 
which  is  wrong;  but,  generally  speaking,  without 
a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  some  future  good  or 
evil,  the  influence  of  present  and  sensible  objects 
will  prevail. 

In  our  inquiry  into  the  irregularities  of  thepas^ 
sions  and  affections;  their  nature  and  causes,  *we 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  those  errors  in  conduct 
which  are  not  the  effects  of  absolute  ignorance, 
*Sec  Pirt  i.  Disq:  i.  Ch.  ii. 
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J[)roceed  either  from  the  influence  of  present  ob- 
jects, by  which  certain  desires  are  immediately 
excited;  or  from  a  predominant  Self- loiie,  \i\\\ch. 
makes  personal  gratification;,  and  personal  acromA 
raodation,  the  centre  of  every  desire,  and  the 
source  of  every  motive.    These  effects  are  pvO*- 
duced  without  any  studied  operation  of  the  mind. 
The  mind  appears  at  the  first  instant,  to  be  more 
passive  than  active.    An  impulse  is  received  to 
which  it  submits,  without  reserve  or  restraint. 
We  are  always  impressed  by  the  prominent  qua- 
lities of  objects,  which  are  supposed  to  respect  our 
Well-being.    It  is  these  which  strike,  excite  de- 
sires, and  incline  to  act.    Unless  other  qualities  . 
of  a  different  nature,  or  from  other  objects,  be 
in  readiness  to  oppose  them,  the  first  will  inevi- 
tably prevail.    But  as  these  qualities,  or  these 
different  objects,  are  not  present  to  our  view, 
they  must  be  brought  forward  by  an  immediate' 
effort  of  the  mind.    Some  other  inducement  pos- 
sessing the  requisite  powers,  must  be  made  to 
operate.    A  just  sense  of  that  which  is  right  and 
proper  to  be  done,  a  due  attention  to  the  benefi- 
cial, or  injurious  consequences,  which  may  follow 
the  compliance  with,  or  a  resistance  to  the  sedu- 
cing incitement,  must  be   made  to  gain  the 
ascendency  over  the  illicit  propensity.    The  first 
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supposes  that  the  mind  has  been  so  well  disciplined 
to  the  love  of  what  is  right,  that  it  had  rather  fore- 
go the  proffered  advantage,  than  sacrifice  its  inte- 
grity; and  the  other  supposes  that  we  have,  either 
from  experience  or  observation,  acquired  such  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  consequences,  attendant 
upon  certain  actions,  as  to  be  able  to  represent  to 
ourselves  these  consequences,  under  the  character 
of  important  realities;  until  their  intrinsic  impor- 
tance, although  they  are  not  directly  operative,  shall 
subdue  the  alluring  influence  of  present  objects. 
It  is  to  answer  these  desirable  purposes,  that  we 
are  endowed  with  the  powers  of  observation,  ih- 
vestigaiion,  reflection,  contemplation,  meditation, 
&c.  By  observation,  reflection,  and  investigation, 
we  acquire  a  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  of 
human  actions,  and  their  various  issues.  By  con- 
templation, we  become  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  excellence  and  importance  of  the  objects 
which  ought  to  be  most  influential;  and  by  medi- 
tation, we  devise  the  most  powerful  means 
of  accomplishing  the  desirable  end.  Thus  the 
mind  may  become  habituated  to  a  class  of  operative 
principles,  calculated  to  resist  the  impulse  of 
passion,  or  of  inordinate  desires,  and  ensure  a 
victory. 

Jn  this  contest  the  Imagination  may  also  become 
a  potent  ally.    It  is  by  the  Imagination  that  we 
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are  so  frequently  deceived.  It  is  by  its  delusion, 
that  we  are  so  often  induced  to  expect  happiness 
from  conduct  which  reason  condemns.  But  when 
this  faculty  paints  in  strong  and  lively  colours,  the 
whole  train  of  good  or  bad  consequences,  inevi- 
tably resulting-  from  particular  modes  of  conduct; 
when  it  particularizes  the  Good  that  will  arrive, 
and  in  which  we  shall  certainly  rejoice ;  or  de- 
scribes, in  all  their  horrors,  the  Evils  from  which 
the  season  of  escape  is  irrecoverably  past,  by  a 
commission  of  the  deedj  the  imagination  annihi- 
lates the  distance  of  time,  and  sets  out*  future 
selves  as  it  were  immediately  before  us.  It  brings 
forward,  and  places  before  the  eye  of  the  mind^ 
what  we  shall  hereafter  be  in  character,  station, 
and  feeling,  in  consequence  of  a  compliance,  or  of 
a  resistance,  to  the  inducements  of  the  moment. 

VII.  The  contest  of  opposite  inducements  is  at 
length  terminated  by  the  Resolution  which  the 
mind  forms,  previously  to  the  irrecoverable  act; 
^nd  the  Induceme?2t  is  now  rendered  triumphant, 
by  being  converted  into  a  Motive.  When  a  con- 
viction is  implanted  of  the  importance,  or  pro- 
priety of  any  particular  line  of  conduct.  Resolution 
may  be  considered  as  the  medium,  between  this 
conviction,  and  the  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
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act  itself.    It  may  be  formed  with  great  reluc-* 
tance,  arising  from  the  apprehensions  of  pain, 
from  being  obliged  to  counteract  a  strong  pro- 
pensity, or  to  militate  against  long  and  favorite 
habits.    But  it  is  the  commencement  of  a  combat, 
which  insures  a  victory.    The  first  instance  of 
success  is  a  triumph  inspiring  joy,  which  invigo- 
rates and  strengthens   subsequent  resolutions, 
^he  mind  now  becomes  better  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  value  of  those  considerations,  which 
it  had  called  to  its  assistance.    It  examines  every 
quality  in  all  its  relations,  and  to  the  extent  of 
its  influence.    It  approves  and  admires  as  it  con- 
templates.   Disinclinations  and  disgusts  are  gra- 
duallv  subdued;  dispositions  are  formed  novel  and 
pleasing.    The  new  inclination  grows  stronger 
by  indulgence;  anew  train  of  correspondent  ideas 
excite  to  actions  congenial  with  their  nature;  and 
the  heart  gradually  acquires  a  love  for  that  virtue, 
which  reason  has  always  recommended.    A  de- 
lighiful  harmony  now  subsists  between  two  powers 
which  were  before  at  variance,  to  the  perplexity 
of  tbe  mind ;  and  by  their  union,  they  subdue 
every  in  pediment  to  a  speedy  progress  towards 
permanent  felicity. 


.j,i(VllI.  As  the  human  species  alone  is  rendered  ca- 
pable of  extensive  knowledge,   and  progressive 
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improvement,  to  an  unlimited  degree,  it  is  a  truth 
demanding  our  closest  attention,  that  both  the 
necessity  and  the  difficulty  of  mental  discipline, 
increase  with  the  progressive  enlargement  of  our 
ideas,  and  the  extent  of  our  acquaintance  with  the 
multitudinous  objects  surrounding  us.  Every 
object  exciting  desires,  seems  to  possess  benefi- 
cial qualities.  These  are  noticed  with  a  degree 
of  eagerness,  and  we  wish  to  appropriate  them. 
The  morenumerous  the  objects  are,  and  the  great- 
er thediversity  observed  in  their  qualities,  the  more 
numerous  ma)  be  the  passions  and  desires  excited, 
and  the  difficulty  of  making  a  wise  and  prudent 
choice,  may  proportionably  increase.  Some  of 
these  objects  relate  to  immediate,  others  to  more 
distant  advantages;  some  strongly  attract  by  the 
allurements  of  immediate  gratifications,  others 
promise  a  greater,  but  a  more  remote  good. 
Hence  are  contrarieties  in  our  desires  augment- 
ed, by  the  amplitude  and  diversity  of  striking 
qualities  which  progressive  knowledge  places  be- 
fore us.  Tlie  minds  that  are  the  best  disciplined 
will  make  the  wisest  choice ;  those  most  destitute 
of  mental  culture,  will  be  in  danger  of  the  most 
pernicious  mistakes.  They  whose  principles  and 
propensities  are  not  in  proper  unison,  will  be  ex- 
posed to  self  deception,  by  having  recourse  ta 
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every  sophistry,   in  order  to  reconcile  things 
which  are  incompatible.    Thus  it  is,  that  an  extent 
sive  acquaintance  with  surrounding  objects,  may 
expose  us  to  the  pangs  of  disappointment,  by  per- 
petually   deceiving    our  expectations;  or  may 
become  the  occasion  of  extreme  wretchedness^ 
by  stirring  up  disorderly  passions.    Without  just 
discrimination,  without  some  rational  principles, 
togeiherwith  dispositions  and  resolutions  to  make 
them  the  rule  of  conduct,  our  enlarged  acquain- 
tance with  various  subjects  may  become  the  occa- 
sion of  misery;  it  may  dispose  us  to  bewail  those 
intellectual  improvements,  which  have  inspired  a 
keen  sensation  of  our  wants,  by  augmenting  our 
acquaintance  with  the  things  to  be  enjoyed. 

IX.  We  have  remarked,  upon  a  former  occasion, 
that,  although  some  actions  and  propensities  may 
be  deemed  perfectly  indifferent,  or  optional,  by 
mankind  in  general ;  yet  others  are  considered  in 
a  very  different  point  of  view.    Some  are  deno- 
minated Virtues,  and  others  are  regarded  as  Vices; 
and  these  terms  are  marks  of  approbation  or  of 
reproach.    The  distinctions  have  universally  ex- 
isted, although  a  difference  in  opinion  has  frequent- 
ly arisen,  under  v;hicj;i  of  the  classes,  particular 
actions  should  be  ranged.    The  general  rule  has 
been  to  place  those  actions  and  dispositions  which 
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liave  a  known,  or  supposed  tendency  to  produce 
some  specific  good  upon  the  agent,  or  upon  his 
associates,  or  others  with  whom  he  is  connected  in 
the  bonds  of  amity,  in  the  class  of  Virtues;  and 
the  intentional  production  of  evil,  in  the  class  of 
Vices ;  and  to  ascribe  different  degrees  of  merit 
or  of  demerit,  to  such  actions  and  dispositions, 
according  to  contingent  circumstances.    To  these 
are  annexed  ideas  of  obligation  to  perform,  or  to 
abstain;  and  these  ideas  are  founded  upon  certain 
Laws  of  Conduct,  which  ought  to  be  invariably 
observed.    Right  conduct  therefore  implies  a  per- 
fect conformity  in  the  agent  to  these  rules,  and 
wrong  conduct  implies  a  violation  of  them. 

The  above  epitome  of  the  leading  principles 
relative  to  human  conduct,  and  which  are  peculiar 
to  rational  and  intelligent  agents,  opens  to  us  a 
large  field  for  investigation,  respecting  the  nature 
and  influence  of  human  actions,  as  they  relate  to 
Well-being,  or  the  production  of  happiness  or  of 
misery;  the  principles  which  ought  to  be  the  rules 
of  action ;  and  the  motives  by  which  it  is  expect- 
ed that  intelligent  and  social  beings  should  be 
uniformly  governed.  These  subjects  shall  occu- 
py our  attention  in  the  following  disquisitions. 
In  the  first  of  \vhjchi  enquiry  shall  be  made 
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into  the  nature  of  that  conduct  which  is  most 
conducive  to  personal  and  social  happiness,  or  the 
reverse;  and  the  manner  in  which  their  opposite 
effects  are  produced. 

In  the  second.  We  will  endeavour  to  trace  the 
origin  of  our  ideas  of  Virtue  and  Morality;  exa- 
mine upon  what  moral  obligation  is  founded,  and 
the  comparative  influence  of  its  laws  upon  the 
human  mind,  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

In  some  subsequent  disquisitions,  we  shall  par- 
ticularly consider  the  authority  by  which  those 
religious  principles  are  enforced,  which  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  uniform  practice  of 
virtue. 

Although  no  Science  can  be  of  a  more  practical 
nature  than  the  Science  of  Morals,  yet  the  extreme 
copiousness  of  the  subject,  compels  the  author  to 
confine  his  plan  to  the  investigation  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  all  practice  is  founded.  The  at- 
tentive reader  will  draw  many  practical  inferences 
as  he  proceeds,  in  addition  to  those  which  have 
naturally  presented  themselves  in  the  course  of 
our  inquiries.  But  as  Virtue  and  Morality  extend 
to  every  state  and  every  action  of  moral  agents, 
both  as  individuals,  and  in  their  relative  and  social 
characters,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  moral  pre- 
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cepts  deduclble  from  the  princip.les  advanced  into 
a  reo;ii]ar  system,  would  be  an  undertaking  too 
extensiN  e  l  or  the  limits  he  has  prescribed  to  himself. 
His  grand  object  is  to  point  out  the  harmoni- 
ous connections  that  subsist,  between  the  well 
directed  pas;  ions  and  affections  of  the  mind,  moral 
conduct,  rational  religion,  and  human  happiness; 
to  ascertain  in  what  Virtue  specifically  consists;  to 
examine  the  nature  of  moral  Obligation,  and  ap- 
preciate the  various  Inducements  which  Moralists, 
and  Divines  propose,  in  all  their  attempts  to  a- 
waken  mankind  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  their 
interests;  and  to  them  he  must  leave  the  amplifi- 
cation or  more  immediate  application,  in  the  vari- 
ous duties  and  offices  of  life. 


IDISQUISITIOJV 

THE  FIRST. 

On  the  Kalure  of  that  Conduct  loliieh  is  7nost  conducive 

TO 

PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL  HAPPINESS, 

OB 

The  Reverse, 


DISQUISITION  I. 


On  Conduct  as  it  Influences  persu?ial  and  social 

Well-bdng. 

|[T  was  observed  in  our  introductory  Treatise,* 
when  we  were  considering  the  causes  which  create 
a  diversity  in  our  affections,  that  a  great  latitude 
of  choice,  both  with  respect  to  the  object  and  the 
means,  is  permitted  within  the  limits  of  strict  pro- 
priety. In  our  progress  from  the  ignorance  of 
infancy  to  manhood,  and  from  rude  uncivilized 
nature,  to  the  refinements  of  polished  life,  infi- 
nitely various  are  the  objects  soliciting  our  atten- 
tion, at  every  stage ;  and  various  are  the  incidental 
causes,  which  influence  our  choice.  Many  of 
these  are  within  the  precincts  of  the  strictest  pro- 
priety.   It  is  also  very  evident  that  a  diversity  in 

*  See  Phil :  T.  P.  ii.  C.  ii.  For  the  enumeration  of  particu- 
Jars. 
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our  opinions  and  predilections  to  a  certain  degree, 
is,  in  many  cases,  a  source  of  much  good.  As  the 
various  classes  of  animals  are  made  capable  of  en- 
joying a  gt^eat  diversity  of  good,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  endowed  with  particular  instincts, 
correspondent  to  the  species  of  food  destined  for 
their  sustenance,  thus  in  the  human  race,  in  whom 
are  combined  diversities  of  powers  which  sepa- 
rately characterize  the  inferior  animals,  do  we  ob- 
serve a  beneficial  diversity  of  tastes  and  dispositi- 
ons, arising  from  peculiarity  of  temperament, 
modes  of  education,  habits,  national  customs,  &c. 
by  which  the  attachments  of  Individuals  to  par- 
tibuldr  objects;  become  an  immediate  source  of 
pleasui-fe  to  themselves,  and  of  utility  to  others. 
By  this  hapfJy  constitution  of  things,  each  one  is 
HBle  to  enjoy  his  own  particular  object,  with  fewer 
Encroachments  upon  the  tastes  and  preferences  of 
iiis  neighbour.  Pui^uits  and  experiments  are 
Ihus  diversified  to  a  great  extent,  and  by  means  of 
these  wfe  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  nature,  equalities,  and  influences  of  an  in- 
finite Variety  of  objects,  to  the  great  augmentation 
bf  the  general  Good. 

But  there  are  some  actions,  dispositions  and  pro- 
pfensities,  concerning  which,  no  one  enjoys  a  dis* 
cretionary  power ;  some,  which  are  in  their  very 
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nature  pernicious,  and  ought  at  all  times  to  bfc 
Buppresi^ed  ;  some,  which  are  uniformly  beneficial, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  respected  and  prac- 
tised. These  are  immutable  in  their  iiature  and 
effects  ;  over  which  neither  difference  of  sex,  peri- 
ods of  life,  peculiarities  of  temperament,  custom, 
fashion,  or  any  other  incidental  circumstances, 
are  considered  as  an  excuse  for  a  different  line  of 
conduct.  They  are,  by  universal  consent,  distin- 
guished by  the  appellations  of  Virtue  and  Vice. 
To  these  our  attention  is  now  to  be  directed. 

The  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind  have 
been  classed  by  us,  under  two  general  heads. 
They  were  distinguished  into  those  which  are  of  a 
selfish^  and  those  which  are  of  a  social  nature.* 
The  conduct,  over  which  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions have  so  great  an  influence,  and  which  is  so 
powerfully  productive  of  well-being,  or  the  re^^ 
verse,  is  in  like  manner  to  be  contemplated  under 
these  distinct  heads.  Such  conduct  may  relate  to 
the  selfish,  or  to  the  social  principle.  It  may  pri- 
marily, or  solely,  belong  to  what  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit  or  in]<iry  to  ourselves,  in  our  individual 
capacity ;  or  it  may  respect  our  social  intercourse, 
and  relate  to  the  beneficial  offices  we  are  able  to 
perform,  in  the  various  relations  of  life;  or  to  the 
*See  Phil:  Treat, 
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evils  induced  upon  those  with  whom  we  are  imme- 
diately connected,  or  diffused  over  the  community 
at  large,  by  the  irregularities  and  impropriety  of 
our  behaviour.  We  shall  consider  each  in  its 
order. 


CHAP.  I. 


ON  THE  VIRTUE  OF  PERSONAL  PRUDENCE, 
AND  ITS  OPPOSIIE. 


TTT  was  observed  in  the  introduction  to  the  first 
part  of  this  Ethical  treatise,  *  that  in  conse'- 
quence  of  the  extent,  variety,  and  complication 
of  our  social  connections,  a  great  majority  of 
those  actions,  dispositions,  and  propensities,  which 
we  agree  to  approve  or  to  censure,  and  to  deno- 
minate Virtues  or  Vices,  are  of  a  relative  nature. 
The  approved  actions  and  propensities  that  are 
merely  personal,  in  which  we  conceive  of  the 
moral  agent  individually,  and  as  detached  from 
his  social  character,  free  from  every  species  of  re- 
sponsibility to  others,  and  sokly  attentive  to  the 
dictates  of  self  interest,  are  very  few.    These  may 
with  propriety  be  resolved  into  the  virtue  of  Fru- 
dence;  for  abstractedly  considered,  they  are  con- 
fined to  personal  interest,  and  personal,  safety ; 

*  See  No.  IX. 
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which,  if  a  man  will,  to  neglect  or  violate,  he  may 
be  guilty  of  extreme  follij,  but  as  he  is  entirely 
his  own  master,  and  is  responsible  to  no  one,  the 
ideas  of  duty  "dca^ohligatioii,  appear  to  be  inadmis- 
sible. He  that  is  bound  to  no  one  is  certainly 
free.  The  term  obligation  implies  that  others 
have  some  kind  of  claim  upon  us;  and  obligation 
may  rise  to  an  indispensible  duty,  where  the 
claims  of  others  are  founded  upon  just  and  high 
pretensioiis.  For  this  circumstance  inscribes  a 
new  character  upon  the  action;  may  render  it 
more  than  prudent  or  imprudent;  it  may  become 
an  act  of  justice,  and  the  neglect  become  highly 
criminal.  It  has  now  acquired  a  social  or  rela- 
tive character.  We  shall  at  present  consider 
prudence  in  the  abstracted  and  insulated  Sense. 

Personal  prudence  expresses  such  a  propriety  of  ■ 
disposition  and  conduct,  in  every  circumstance 
and  situation,  as  shall  be  the  surest  protection  from 
any  apparent  evil;  and  most  productive  of  the 
greatest  advantage,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  agent. 
Prudence  is  the  offspring  ofj ust discernment ;  and 
hence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  practical  wis- 
dom. It  can  only  exist,  when  there  has  been  a 
due  exercise  of  those  important  faculties  of  the 
soul,  attention,  inquiry,  consideration,  and  re- 
flection, relative  to  the  things  which  immediately 
concern  us,  as  these  are  preparatory  to  accurate 
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conceptions,  right  discrimination,  legitimate  in- 
ference, and  the  final  decisions  of  the  judgement, 
by  which  the  prudential  conduct  is  ultimately  di- 
rected. Prudence  is  therefore  founded  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature,  tendency,  and  conse- 
quences of  facts  derived  from  the  observations 
and  experience  of  others,  or  of  ourselves ;  and  a 
determination  to  act  in  the  most  beneficial  man- 
ner. 

Personal  prudence  manifests  itself  in  being  upon 
our  guard  against  every  thing  that  may  prove  in- 
jurious.   Where  this  is  impracticable,  it  submits 
to  a  less  evil,  in  order  to  escape  a  greater  It 
gives  the  preference  to  the  best  objects  which 
present  themselves  to  our  choice,  that  we  may 
not  rest  in  an  inferior  good,  where  the  superior 
is  within  our  reach.    It  implies  an  attention  to 
the  proper  means  of  accomplishing  the  desired 
end,    due  exertions  in  the  application  of  the 
means,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  pei-severe  in  the 
right  path,  in  the  midst  of  many  difficulties,  and 
in  opposition  to  every  seduction.    It  carefully 
avoids  that  rashness  and  precipitancy  of  conduct, 
which  might  augment  present  troubles,  or  induce 
evils  at  a  future  period;  but  it  acts  with  spirit  and 
promptitude,  when  deliberation  and  indecision, 
might  be  injurious  or  fatal.    Prudence  has  learned 
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to  appreciate  the  means  of  good  in  our  possessioity 
according  to  their  respective  degrees  of  worth,  and 
the  consciousness  of  our  own  merit  in  the  attain- 
ment; and  thus  it  indulges  a  spirit  of  contentment, 
satisfaction,  and  complacency;  those  sources  of 
immediate  enjoyment.    It  is  cautious  not  to  re- 
linquish present  advantages,  without  the  assurance 
of  something  preferable.    It  avoids  every  risk, 
where  a  failure  would  induce  more  of  misery, 
than  success  could  confer  of  benefit.    It  implants 
patience  in  painful  and  distressing  situations,  while 
it  encourages  hope ;  and  it  excites  to  such  exerti- 
ons, as  are  rational  and  promising,  in  situations 
the  most  distressing  and  perilous.    It  effectually 
suppresses  every  turbulent,  unruly,  and  self-tor- 
menting passion,  which  at  the  moment  of  indul- 
gence often  inflicts  much  greater  misery,  than  the 
evils  resented.    It  employs  every  faculty  of  mind 
and  body,  in  a  manner  correspondent  with  the 
laws  of  their  destination,  without  abuse  or  ex- 
cess. 

Imprudence,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  child  of  cul- 
pable ignorance,  or  of  thoughtless  inattention,  or 
of  those  strong  and  passionate  propensities  to  im- 
mediate gratification,  which  create  an  indifference 
to  future  consequences.  Imprudence  is  mostly 
governed  by  the  present  feelings,  and  is  hurried 
into  action  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment.    It  is 
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occasioned  by  a  quick  and  vivid  perception  of 
some  quality  in  an  object,  that  is  of  a  delusive  in- 
fluence, without  the  exercise  of  .any  of  those  fa- 
culties of  mind,  by  which  alone  the  final  issue  of 
every  action  can  be  fully  discovered.  Although 
Imprudence  cannot  be  accused  of  a  malevolent 
design,  for  no  one  can  wish  evil  to  himself,  yet 
it  is  continually  productive  of  mischief;  for  it  is 
either  blind  to  dangers  and  difficulties,  or  it  wan- 
tonly and  impotently  braves  them.    It  is  continu- 
ally prone  to  neglect  and  despise  a  superior  good, 
which  it  may  already  possess,  and  to  indulge  in  a 
craving  after  phantoms,  which  a  deluded  imagina^ 
tion  has  represented  as  more  important  realities. 
Underactual  sufferings,  the  impatience, discontent, 
and  envyings,  which  it  inspires,  increase  the  an- 
guish; and  it  attempts  to  obtain  a  release  by  trans- 
ports the  most  tormenting,  or  by  methods  which 
plunge  the  deeper  into  misery. 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  nature 
of  prudence  and  imprudence,  we  shall  descend 
into  some  particulars,  which  will  manifest  both  the 
extent  and  importance  of  their  influence. 

Prudence,  and  Imprudence  have  three  distinct 
Characters,  according  to  the  different  manners  iu 
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which  they  operate.  In  some  cases  they  primari^ 
ly  respect  a  conformity,  or  opposition  to  the  die-, 
tates  of  reason  ;  at  other  times,  they  are  manifested 
in  the  prevalent  affections  of  the  mind,  when  it  is 
plac  rd  in  pv  ciiliar  and  trying  circumstances;  and 
someiimes  they  are  characterized  by  a  veneration 
for  certain  principles  in  our  nature,  which  are  ac- 
knowledged, by  common  suffrage,  to  be  highly 
respectable;  or,  by  a  culpable  and  abandoned 
violation  of  them. 

The  first  species  of  prudence  and  imprudence 
relates  to  forming,  or  neglecting  certain  plans,  or 
modes  of  conduct,  in  which  some  temporal  advan- 
tages, or  conveniences  are  the  immediate  objects 
in  view.  He  is  considered  as  a  prudent  man,  who 
improves  those  secular  advantages  which  may  pre-t 
sent  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  situation,  or  the  favourable  circumstan-* 
ces  surrounding  him;  who  embraces  every 
opportunity  which  justice  permits,  and  reason 
sanctions,  of  promoting  his  own  well-being,  and 
that  of  his  dependents.  This  kind  of  prudence 
consists  in  making  the  best  selection,  when  a  va- 
riety of  promis'ng  projects  are  before  him ;  in 
adopting  the  most  efficacious  means,  and  in  pur- 
suing his  design  with  care  and  assiduity.  He  is 
deemed  imprudent,  and  an  enemy  to  himself, 
who  neglects  such  opportunities;  who  makes  an 
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inferior  choice ;  who  acts  in  an  iiTcautious  and 
careless  manner;  and  who,  through  inattention, 
or  from  ignorant  self-sufficiency,  contrary  to  the 
admonitions  of  his  more  intelligent  counsellors, 
pursues  plans  and  projects  but  ill  calculated  to  ob- 
tain the  desired  purpose.  In  such  cases,  prudence 
is  generally  considered  as  a  branch  of  wisdom. 
He  is  a  wise  man  who  pursues  his  best  interest  by 
the  most  probable  means,  while  negligence,  or 
gross  and  absurd  mistakes,  have  the  denomina- 
tion of  folly  ;  with  various  epithets  annexed,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  deviation  from  the  dic- 
tates of  a  sound  understanding. 

To  the  prevalent  state  of  mind  in  contracted, 
trying,  and  afflictive  circumstances,  which  are  not 
to  be  escaped,  or  do  not  admit  of  a  remedy,  belong 
the  virtues  of  Contentment,  Fortitude,  Patience, 

Resignation,  Humility,  and  Modesty.  These 

merit  our  particular  attention. 


Contentment, 

Upon  a  former  occasion.  Contentment  was  con- 
sidered as  an  acquiescence  of  mind  in  a  moderate 
portion  of  good  possessed*.  It  implies  a  percep- 

*  See  Vol.  I.  Ch.  ii.  p.  65. 
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tion  that  our  lot  might  have  been  much  better ^ 
that  it  is  inferior  to  what  many  others  enjoy,  or 
that  it  does  not  fully  answer  our  own  expectations; 
but  it  is  still  valued  as  a  desirable  good  :  and  this 
estimation  inspires  a  placid  stare  of  mind,  which 
often  attracts  the  envy  of  those  who  are  reputed 
to  be  much  more  fortunate.    Contentment  may 
be  inferior  to  satisfaction  with  respect  to  instan- 
taneous enjoyment ;   this  being  a  lively  plea- 
sure, excited  by  the  immediate  accomplishment 
of  some  specific  desire,  which  may  be  of  a  tran- 
sient nature  ;  whereas  Contentment  respects  the 
permanent  influence  of  the  good  in  possession  2 
consequently,  though  the  pleasing  impression  may 
^e  more  moderate,  it  is  much  more  durable.  ^S*^- 
iisf action  implying  the  accomplishment  of  a  wish, 
or  the  gratification  of  a  desire,  does  not  acquire  a 
character  deserving  of  approbation ;  nor  is  it  consi- 
dered as  a  virtue.    Contentment  is  justly  placed 
among  the  virtues,  as  it  is  the  result  of  proper 
consideration  and  meritorious  effbrts.    The  mind 
has  weighed  every  circumstance  in  its  situation  in 
a  just  balance  ;  has  suppressed  every  wish  that  is 
unreasonable  or  extravagant;  appreciates  the  good, 
and  wisely  mitigates  the  evil ;  compares  its  blessr 
ings  with  its  deserts,  and  readily  acknowledges 
that  the  former  greatly  preponderate.    The  Dis- 
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contented  are,  on  the  other  hand,  much  disposed 
to  place  too  high  a  value  upon  their  own  deserts, 
or  to  consider  what  they  possess  to  be  far  be- 
neath their  claims.  The  thoughts  of  a  contented 
mind  are  more  strongly  fixed  upon  the  ^ood  ob- 
taint-dthan  upon  the  ei;/7  that  is  intermixed  ;  those 
of  the  discontented  are  so  occupied  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  evil,  however  small,  that  the  good 
communicates  no  pleasure.  The  man  possessing 
this  prudential  virtue,  forms  a  comparison  between 
his  own  state  and  circumstances,  and  those  of  per- 
sons beneath  him  ;  and  he  perceives  that  they  might 
have  been  much  more  humiliating.  The  convic- 
tion that  his  lot  is  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  o- 
thers,  has  a  tendency  not  only  to  inspire  placid 
contentment,  but  the  pleasing  affections  of  joy 
and  gratitude.  The  Discontented  form  their  com- 
parisons from  higher  blessings  allotted  to  those  a- 
round  them,  and  these  excite  the  tormenting  pa,s- 
sions  of  envy  and  jealousy. 

Virtuous  contentment  is  distinguished  from  the 
Indifference  of  gnorance,  by  its  knowing  that  there 
are  states  and  enjoyments  superior  to  its  own  ; 
and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Indifference  of  the 
slothful,  byappro\ing  of  every  proper  attempt  to 
advancement  in  the  scale  of  well-being.  This 
species  ot  prudence  will  exert  itself,  where  good  is 
to  be  obtained,  without  violating  the  claims  of  aJO- 
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other,  and  without  exposure  to  those  risks  which 
so  frequently  prove  fatal  to  the  Inconsiderate  and 
Imprudent.  Virtuous  contentment  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  perception,  that  there  are  quali- 
ties in  other  objects,  and  advantages  in  other  situa- 
tions, highly  desirable  in  themselves;  and  it  will 
not  feel  an  obligation  to  remain  in  its  confined  and 
circumscribed  sphere,  when  an  enlargement  may 
be  lawfully  and  honourably  obtained. 

If  there  be  any  virtue  which  is  immediately  its 
own  reward,  it  is  the  virtue  of  Contentment.  It 
has  the  wisdom  to  contemplate  good,  which  is  al- 
ways a  pleasant  contemplation.    Discontent  has 
the  folly  to  ruminate  upon  evi/,  which  is  always 
unpleasant.     Contentment  stands  at  a  distance 
from  the  irritations  of  envy  and  repining.    It  en- 
joys all  the  sweets  of  its  blessings,  and  knows  their 
value,  while  in  possession  of  them.    The  Peevish 
and  Dissatisfied  enjoy  nothing  of  that  which  is  pre- 
sent, and  yet  murmur  at  its  departure.  While  im- 
patient discontent  acquires  the  art  of  extracting' 
misery  from  everi/  thing,  and  good  from  Jiothing, 
prudent  contentment  enjoys  a  something  in  every 
state.  It  discovers  a  precious  metal  in  the  very 
ore,  which  discontent  rejects  with  ignorant  disdain, 
or  analyzes  only  that  it  may  detect  some  pernici- 
ous alloy.    In  a  word,  without  this  prudential  vir- 
tue of  Contentment/no  situation,  no  possessions. 
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however  ample,  no  accomplishment  of  the  most 
ardent  desire,  can  be  productive  of  well-being; 
but  the  posse:  sion  of  a  contented  spirit  renders 
the  humblest  lot  a  source  of  true  enjoyment, 
without  being  an  impediment  to  those  plans  and 
pursuits,  which  are  destined  to  augment  the  hap- 
piness of  man. 

Foriilude.    Courage,  Intrepidity, 
Magnanimity, 

We  have  considered  Fortitude,  Courage,  and 
Intrepidity,  as  virtuous  affections  excited  to  repel 
some  threatening  evil*.  Fortitude  is  a  collected 
state  of  mind,  which  opposes  itself  to  dangers  and 
difficulties,  with  firmness  and  resolution.  Courage 
has  been  described  as  active  fortitude,  or  as  ex- 
pressive of  some  particular  exertion  to  repel  a  par- 
ticular injury.  Intrepidity  may  be  deemed  the 
summit  ol  courage,  as  denoting  a  superiority  to 
every  sensation  of  fear,  in  situations  most  calcu^ 
lated  to  inspire  it. 

Where  the  cause  is  just,  and  where  all  the  cau- 
tion of  prudence  cannot  discover  a  probable  and 
lawful,  or  an  honourable  method  of  escape,  or  of 
securing  some  grand  and  important  object,  with- 
out exposure  to  danger,  these  affections  are  view- 

'*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  106. 
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ed  in  the  light  of  distinguished  virtues.  The  exer- 
cise of  these  virtues  supposes  a  just  discernment  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  danger,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  meet  it;  founded  upon  the  clear  per- 
ception, that  boldly  to  face  the  evil  is  a  method  of 
escaping  its  effects,  much  more  secure  than  any 
method  that  could  be  devised  by  the  supple  eva-* 
siveness  of  dread.  By  this  token  it  is  distinguish- 
ed  from  the  presumptuous  courage  which  degene- 
rates into  rashness;  and  which,  mostly,  augments 
the  evil  apprehended,  or  plunges  into  others. 
The  absence  of  virtuous  courage  is  Cowardice  and 
pusillanimity  ;  which  either  expose  to  greaterdan- 
gers,  or  purchase  the  appearance  of  safety  by  a 
shameful  compromise. 

The  Ancients  had  so  an  exalted  opinion  of  per- 
sonal courage,  that  the  epithet  of  Virtue  was  almost 
exclusively  applied  to  it.  Virtue  and  courage 
were  by  many  deemed  entirely  synonymous.  In 
nations  at  \var  with  each  other,  and  in  the  heat  of 
contest,  it  is  still  considered  as  a  substitute  for  e- 
very  other  virtue;  and  atrocities  are  frequently 
committed  without  repugnance  or  remorse,  which 
would  shock  the  feelings  of  humanity  in  calmer 
moments.  The  influence  of  warlike  valour  upon 
both  body  and  mind,  is  singularly  great.  It  seems 
at  once  to  change  the  whole  character;  and  it  ex- 
cites to  exertions  and  atchievements,  which,  at  . 
any  other  season,  could  not  possibly  be  performed. 
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It  ausfments  muscular  strenorth,  and  it  renders  the 
corporeal  frame  insensible  to  pains  or  fatigues. 
The  eager  attention  of  the  mind  to  the  grand  ob- 
ject, and  its  extraordinary  agitation,  render  it  su- 
perior to  surrounding  horrors,  or  even  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  immediate  death.  The  animat- 
ing tumult,  social  sympaihy,  hopes  of  triumph,  in- 
termixed with  wrath  against  the  foe,  annihilate  all 
those  sehsdtidhs  which  every  Individual  would  pro- 
bably feel,  at  any  other  period,  from  an  exposure 
to  scenes  much  less  terrific. 

Where  danger  is  urgent,  and  other  methods  of 
escape  impracticable,  a  courageous  disposition 
forms  an  exalted  character,  and  it  is  obviously  its 
own  reward  as  it  is  its  own  security. 

J\lag7ianimity  expresses,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
trepidity of  courage,  a  display  of  some  peculiar 
greatness  of  mind  ;  of  some  generous  conduct ;  in 
the  midst  of  those  conflicts,  which  inspire  invete- 
rate hatred  in  minds  less  noble.  It  greatly  ex- 
ceeds simple  intrepidity,  by  manifesting  that  the 
benevolent  principle  is  operative,  in  the  midst  of 
scenes  which  are  most  calculated  to  extinguish  its 
feelings,  and  which  is  completely  suspended  in 
minds  of  inferior  mould. 
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Patience*   Submission,  Resignation, 

The  virtue  of  Pafierire  refers  to  soraethin<5^ 
which  is  to  be  endured;  and  expresses  the  com- 
mendable and  advantageous  manner  in  which  it  is 
endured.  It  sometimes  is  manifested  by  per- 
severance in  a  painful  and  arduous  undertak- 
ing ;  sometimes  it  relates  to  the  exemplary  man- 
ner in  which  bodily  pains  are  borne  ;  and  at  other 
times,  it  is  exemplified  by  circumstances  which  are 
calculated  to  depress  the  mind.  In  the  first  case, 
it  approaches  to  the  nature  of  active  courage,  and 
expects  to  be  rewarded  by  a  successful  issue.  In 
the  othercases,  it  is  a  species  of  passive  courage  ; 
the  whole  effort  of  the  mind  being  exerted  to  bear 
the  affliction  with  firmness  and  resolution ;  without 
the  indulgence  of  a  repining  disposition,  or  be- 
traying an  irritated  mind  by  indecorous  emo- 
tions, or  uttering  clamorous  and  unprofitable  com- 
plaints. 

When  the  endurance  of  sufferings  does  not  in- 
dicate an  abject  spirit ;  where  the  evil  to  be  sus- 
tained is  irremediable,  or  cannot  be  escaped  by 
justifiable  means.  Patience  is  a  most  eminent  vir- 
tue. It  o^ten  manifests  a  more  exalted  cha- 
jacter  than  what  is  displayed  in  the  exertions  of 
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active  courage.    In  the  latter,  the  mind  is  roused 
by  a  potent  stimulus,  which  inspires  it  with  unu- 
sual vigour,  and  imparts  unusual  strength  to  the 
muscular  system.    It  has  the  hope  of  a  successful 
issue  for  an  auxiliary,  and  in  the  ardor  of  contest 
a  sense  of  danger  is  considerably  diminished.  In 
the  exercise  of  this  passive  virtue,  danger  has  yield- 
ed to  realities, and  nothing  remainsbut  the  endur- 
ance of  sufferings,  which  it  is  the  object  of  active 
courage  to  escape.    Notwithstanding  these  disad- 
vantages, Patience  greatly  diminishes  a  sense  of 
evil.    It  directs  the  attention  to  whatever  can  be 
soothing  to  the  spirits.  It  moderates  the  feelings, 
either  of  bodily  pain  or  mental  affections,  by  the 
firmness  of  tone  which  it  communicates  to  the 
frame.    Fretful  impatience,  on  the  contrary,  is  in 
itself  a  painful  sensation  ;  and,  by  the  activity  of  a 
perverse  imagination,  it  renders  sufferings  of  an 
inferior  magnitude  intolerable,  by  dwelling  upon 
every  circumstance  of  aggravation. 

Submission  is  that  species  of  prudent  patience, 
which  consists  in  yielding  to  the  superior  power  of 
calamitous  events,  or  their  inflictive  cause,  in  cases 
where  they  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  be  resisted. 
It  is  in  such  instances,  the  Prudence  of  Necessity, 
Vuhout  the  exercise  of  volition  from  any  other 
motive.  Where  resistance  is  impracticable,  or 
would  be  without  avail,  it  is  no  vice  to  yield  ;  but 
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as  the  influence  upon  the  mind  is  entirely  com' 
pulsive,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  character  of  a 
virtue. 

Resignation  gives  itself  entirely  over  to  the  af- 
flictive cause.  But  its  influence  upon  the  mind 
will  vary,  according  to  the  conceptions  formed  of 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  cause.  If  the  e- 
vil  appear  great,  and  without  a  remedy,  if  the  a- 
gent  be  relentless  and  inexorable,  it  adds  to  sub- 
mission the  torpor  of  ab>olute  despair  :  a  paraly- 
sis is  induced,  upon  all  the  powers  and  propensi- 
ties to  re-action.  If  the  agent  possess  amoral  cha- 
racter, the  sufferer  will  be  disposed  to  hope  that 
complete  resignation  will  operate  as  a  plea  for 
compassion  ;  and  where  the  character  of  the  agent 
is  eminent  for  clemency,  resignation  will  be  treat- 
ed by  the  agent  himself  as  a  virtue,  which  entitles 
to  indulgence  and  commiseration. 

Thus  are  the  advantages  of  Patience,  in  all  its 
ramifications,  obviously  great.  An  impatient  man 
superadds  the  disorders  of  his  own  mind  to  the 
afflictions  of  his  body,  or  the  miseries  of  his  state* 
Circumstances  are  not  only  unpleasant  and  pain- 
ful, they  are  also  irritating.  The  impulse  of  his 
sufTerings  upon  his  mind,  and  its  turbulent  re-ac- 
tion, raise  a  dreadful  storm  within ;  while  pa- 
tience, operating  like  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waves,  diminishes  both  the  turbulence  and  the 
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danger.  Patient  submission  feels  some  of  the 
advantages  of  calmness ;  if  it  be  not  the  result 
of  meanness  or  pusillanimity  ,  it  is  free  from  self- 
reproach,  and  is  entitled  to  the  reward  of  self- 
complacency.  When  resignation  is  accompanied 
■^vith  a  strong  confidence  in  the  agent,  it  admini- 
sters no  small  degree  of  consolation.  It  cherishes 
hope  in  the  midst  of  sufferings;  and  it  expects 
not  only  a  future  exemption,  but  a  beneficial  re- 
sult, either  from  the  nature  of  the  suflfering  itself, 
or  from  the  temper  with  which  it  is  sustained. 


Modesty, 

Modesty  is  another  ramification  of  prudence.  Irt 
the  English  language  it  is  a  generic  term.  It  is 
often  used  as  expressive  of  delicacy  in  a  sexual 
sense  ;  but  it  characterises  also  an  amiable  reserve 
and  diffidence,  where  self  is  immediately  con- 
cerned ;  and  in  this  sense  we  shall  here  consider 
it. 

This  species  of  modesty  avoids  every  thing  for- 
ward and  presumptuous,  in  the  social  intercourse. 
It  is  not  eager  to  display  a  superiority  of  talents, 
wealth,  or  station,  in  order  to  triumph  overothers^ 
by  which  unpleasant  feelings,  from  a  perception  of 
inferiority,  are  excited.    True  modesty  proceeds 
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from  a  jusf  discernment  of  propriety,  and  is  fre- 
qi-entlv  connected  with  exalted  ideas  of  genuine 
merit.  He  that  is  diffident  of  his  own  deserts  and 
powers  possesses  an  enlarged  view  of  what  is  ex- 
cellent; sees  the  difficulty  of  attaining  it,  and 
laments  the  slowness  of  his  own  progress.  Vain 
persons  are,  generally  speaking,  contracted  in 
their  knowledge.  They  are  induced,  by  the  shal- 
lowness of  their  own  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
perfection,  in  any  branch  of  science,  or  in  any  ac- 
complishment, to  think  that  they  have  made  a 
more  extensive  progress,  than  a  genuine  know- 
ledge of  themselves  will  admit.  They  dream  that 
they  excel  others,  through  an  ignorance  of  their 
own  defects;  entertain  unworthy  opinions  of  the 
acquirements  of  tho.^e  who  may  be  greatly  their 
superiors;  and  they  are  total  strangers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  those  excellencies,  in  which  they  vainly 
suppose  that  they  have  made  a  proficiency. 

While  the  virtue  of  modesty  is  an  evidence  of 
discretion,  respecting  the  feelings  of  othei's,it  is  an 
evidence  of  genuine  prudence  respecting  our- 
selves. The  world  is  disposed  to  be  liberal  where 
pretensions  are  moderate;  and  where  there  are  no 
appearances  of  rivalship,  or  of  unmerited  claims 
to  superiority  ;  but  where  there  are,  men  are  very 
tenacious  of  their  own  ;  and  will  acknowlec^ge  me- 
rit in  others  with  much  reluctance.    While  imper- 
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tinence  and  imprudence  disgust  every  One  ;  while 
pride  and  self-sufficiency,  are  eager  in  their  de- 
mands of  that  approbation,  which  they  will  not 
obtain,  it  is  happily  secured  to  the  modest  and  un- 
assuming. There  is,  it  is  true,  a  degree  of  plea- 
sure in  the  indulgence  of  vanity  ;  but  it  frequent- 
ly exposes  to  censure  and  disgrace :  there  is  a  de- 
gree of  pain  in  modest  diffidence ;  but  it  is  amply 
recompensed  by  the  glow  of  satisfaction,  derived 
from  the  favourable  opinion  of  others  ;  and  by  the 
encouragement  thus  inspired,  that  the  deficiency 
is  not  so  great  as  was  apprehended,  or  too  great  to 
be  surmounted. 

The  man  of  high  pretensions  and  of  lofty  pride^ 
affects  a  superiority  which  is  truly  inimical.  The 
disdain  which  he  is  disposed  to  manifest,  is  destruc- 
tive of  the  cordial  affections  of  friendship,  and  is 
repaid  with  displacency  and  hatred  ;  whereas  the 
modest  and  diffident  attract  friendship  and  inspire 
love. 

HumilUy, 

In  Humility,  moral  diffidence  is  still  greater  than 
in  modesty.  The  latter  respects  the  particular 
state  of  mind,  when  in  the  presence  of  some  spec- 
tator. Humility  is  a  more  private  and  a  deeper 
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conviction  of  defects.  The  appearance  of  modes^ 
ty  in  the  presence  of  others,  may  sometimes  he 
ascribed  to  a  temper  naturally  reserved  and  timid ; 
to  a  contracted  education;  or  being  unaccustomed 
to  the  world  ;  and  thus,  through  a  total  ignorance 
of  men  and  manners,  it  may  attribute  to  others  a 
superiority  to  which  they  are  not  entitled;  and 
■which  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  their 
real  character  would  disallow.  Humility  measures 
itself  by  a  higher  standard.  It  compares  its  own 
deficiencies  with  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
it  aspires,  and  is  grieved  at  the  disproportion  dis- 
covered ;  and  this  discovery  effectually  checks  e- 
very  emotion  of  vanity  and  pride,  which  would 
be  so  detrimental  to  its  future  progress.  The 
deep  sense  of  demerit  so  peculiar  to  its  nature, 
suggests  motives  of  contentment,  though  placed  in 
an  inferior  station  ;  of  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
enjoyed,  though  communicated  with  a  more  spar- 
ing hand  ;  and  of  patient  submission  under  cir- 
cumstances, which  would  prove  irritating  to  the 
proud  and  assuming. 

Although  the  reflection  upon  our  own  imper- 
fections, be  not  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure,  yet 
its  salutary  effects  more  than  compensate  for  the 
pain  induced.  Humility  is  always  accompanied 
with  a  sincere  desire  of  improvement ;  which,  at 
the  instant,  affords  some  consolation,  and  promises 
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more  in  the  sequel.  By  inspiring  patience,  con- 
tentment, and  gratitude,  it  is  conversant  with  very 
pleasing  sensations.  It  enjoys  the  approbation  of 
the  worthy  and  discerning  ;  and  this  is  of  higher 
value  than  the  shouts  and  tumultuous  applause, 
which  the  vain  may  artfully  obtain  from  the  indi- 
scriminatmg  multitude  :  and  it  is  effectually  se- 
cured from  the  disappointments  and  mortifica- 
tions, to  which  the  ambitious  are  so  frequently  ex- 
posed. We  may  here  apply,  with  peculiar  propri- 
ety, the  observation  made  under  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle; it  is  an  universal  law,  that  whoever  attempts 
to  intrude  his  own  supposed  superiority  upon  an- 
other, raises  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  minds  of 
all  around  him  ;  and  should  they  be  compelled  to 
praise,  it  is  with  inward  reluctance.  Whoever  raah 
iiifestly  undervalues,  his  own  accomplishments, 
without  affectation,  is  secure  of  the  tribute  of  ap- 
probation, even  fron^  his  rivals.  Thus,  as  humility 
is  in  its  nature  pacific^  unassuming,  and  unprovok- 
ing,  it  lives  in  p^ace  with  all  men,  and  enjoys  the 
habitual  comfort  9^  th,eir  good-will,  without  re- 
Isixing  in  its  en(ile^vours  to  make  further  progress, 
in  thQ  exceUencies  which  it  loves. 

The  third  characteristic  of  prudence  andimpru- 
dence*  \ye  have  stated  to  consist  in  a  veneration 
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for  certain  principles  in  our  nature,  which  are 
Hfliversally  considered  as  highly  respectable  ;  or, 
in  a  culpable  violation  of  them.  To  this  class  be- 
long Industry  and  Indolence;  Frugality  and  Extra-^ 
'Dagance;  Ttmi)prance  and  Inlemperance;  Chastity, 
hnifiodesty,  Lasciviuiisne&s,  &c.  &g. 


Industry, 

Industry  is  a  rational  and  habitual  exercise  of 
our  various  talents,  in  order  to  acquire  the  means 
of  Good,  adapted  to  our  situation  in  life     We  all 
experience  that  well-being,  is  not  an  inheritance. 
We  are  destined  to  pursue  it  perpetually.  This 
pursuit  of  well-being  or  happiness,  consists  in 
searching  after,  and  properly  employing,  the 
Tneans  calculated  to  produce  the  desirable  end. 
The  means  of  happiness,  and  the  power  of  obtnin-, 
ing  them,  are  our  constitutional  riches;  and  ir  is 
by  the  exertion  of  our  powers,  that  we  acquire 
the  means.    The  means  multiply,  and  our  pow- 
ers increase,  as  we  advance  in  exertions ;  and  these 
exertions  are  necessarv,  in  order  to  surmount 
that  love  of  ease  and  of  indolence,  to  which  hu- 
man beings  are  naturally  prone;  to  which  those 
are  peculiarly  exposed,  whose  ideas  are  few,  and 
whose  experience  and  observations  are  confined 
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within  narrow  limits.  Industry,  to  be  productive 
of  happiness,  must  be  a  rational  exertion,  founded 
upon  knowledge  and  foresight  respecting  the 
issue.  It  is  an  habitual  exertion,  built  upon  a  just 
sense  of  danger  from  neglect,  and  a  perception  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  perseverance. 
The  Indolent  consume  the  stock  of  good,  of  which 
they  may  be  possessed,  without  making  a  due  pro- 
vision to  supply  the  waste  ;  and  thus  they  may 
become  destitute  and  indigent.  But  as  human 
improvements,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  are 
progressive;  as  new  and  ample  resources  of  vari- 
ous kinds  are  open  to  the  industrious,  thus  in  an 
advanced  and  cultivated  state  of  society,  admitting 
that  an  individual  may  remain  stationary  in  his 
possessions,  he  may  still  become  retrograde  in 
well-being.  The  advancement  of  others  in  vari- 
ous species  of  good,  in  consequence  of  their  exer- 
cising a  virtuous  industry,  ultimately  leaves  the 
Slothful  and  Inactive  at  a  remote  distance  behind 
them;  and  although  their  absoluta  state  may  be 
the  same,  their  relative  situation  is  changed;  which 
is  a  positive  deduction  from  well  being.  The 
flattering  ideas  of  superiority,  or  the  consoling 
ones  of  an  equality,  are  lost  in  the  perception, 
that  our  inferiors  or  equals  are  rising  above  us; 
which  eventually  leaves  us  beneath  them,  as  cer- 
tainly as  if  we  had  absolutely  descended  from  our 
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station.  The  irritations  of  envy,  discontent,  and 
seif-reproach,  from  a  conviction  of  this  degra- 
ding inferiority,  become  painful  substitutes  for 
those  advantages,  which  might  have  remunerated 
laudable  exertions. 


Frugality, 

To  prudent  industry  is  the  virtue  of  Frugality 
nearly  allied.  The  man  who  is  industrious,  upon 
rational  principles,  will  not  be  disposed  to  squan- 
der, wantonly  what  he  has  been  assiduous  to  col- 
lect ;  much  less  will  he  render  it  the  occasion  of 
evil,  by  an  abusive  extravagance.  As  he  has  been 
labouring  for  good,  he  will  always  employ  the 
means  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  accomplish  the 
good.  He  has  had  a  wise  end  in  view,  and  he  will 
be  careful  to  apply  the  means  his  assiduity  has  ob- 
tained, to  the  fulfilment  of  his  purpose.  He  will 
not  refuse  those  present  enjoyments  which  are 
moderate,  lawful,  exhilarating  and  encouraging. 
The  man  who  never  enjoys  the  present,  draws  a 
bill  upon  futurity  that  may  not  be  honoured;  and 
thus  he  may  become  as  destitute,  as  if  he  had  ac- 
cumulated no  resources.  But  a  wise  man,  will 
certainly  reserve  a  considerable  portion  for  a  fu- 
turity, that  may  arrive,  without  bringing  with  it 
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the  means,  or  the  capacities  of  obtaining  further 
acquisitions.  He  remarks,  that  the  prodigal  is  a 
wretched  accomptant,  who  acts  as  if  he  could  not 
be  the  poorer  by  spending  all  that  he  possesses; 
and  who  does  not  appear  to  know,  that  the  pro* 
fusion  which  rapidly  exhausts  his  stock,  must 
speedily  make  him  a  bankrupt  in  enjoyment,  and 
precipitate  him  into  misery.  On  the  other  hand, 
true  frugality  will  not  be  avaricious:  for  the  miser, 
renders  all  his  labours  fruitless.  Means  never  to 
be  used,  are  means  without  an  end  or  an  object. 
Nothing  remains  in  recompence  for  incessant  toils, 
but  the  erroneous  idea  that  he  shall  be  above 
want.  The  id. a  is  erroneous,  for  he  is  in  perpe- 
tual want ;  notwithstanding  his  stores,  he  is  still 
craving  for  more;  while  he  continues  destitute  of 
all  those  comforts  and  accommodations,  which 
are  in  his  power,  but  which  he  has  not  the  spirit 
to  procure,  with  ample  means  in  his  hands.  What 
he  deems  inexhaustible  reservoirs  of  good,  thus 
degenerate  into  stagnant  pools;  formed  by  his 
selfishly  impeding  the  currency  of  those  means  of 
enjoyment,  which  in  their  coui*se  would  have  re-? 
freshed  numbei-s  as  well  as  himself. 
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Temperance, 

The  term  Temperance  is  chiefly  applied  to  mo- 
deration in  eating  and  drinking  A  virtuous 
tem[  erance  in  these  articles,  does  not  permit 
cither  the  appetite  or  the  palate,  to  trespass  upon 
the  salutary  boundaries  of  nature.  It  sets  a  watch 
over  the  luxuries  of  the  table  ;  and  permits  not 
its  viands  to  load  and  depress  the  animal  economy, 
which  they  were  destined  to  refresh  and  invigo- 
rate. Temperance  resists  the  seductions  of  the 
circulating  glass,  and  watches  over  the  exhilarati- 
ons it  has  a  tendency  to  produce,  lest  they  should 
offend  against  reason  aud  self-command.  Tem- 
perance is  careful  to  prevent  the  seeds  of  diseases 
from  being  transmitted  into  the  system,  through 
the  medium  of  the  enticing  cup ;  and  it  disdains 
that  ebriety  which  suspends  and  confounds  the 
exalted  faculties  of  the  soul,  and  thus  rejects  the 
grand  prerogative  of  man.  Temperance  is 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  exciting  pernicious  pas- 
sions, or  of  adding  a  new  stimulus  to  propensi- 
ties, too  apt  of  themselves  to  become  unruly. 

The  evils  which  temperance  escapes,  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  Intemperate.  For  the  gratifications  of 
the  moment,  they  barter  away  the  permanent 
good  of  health,  calm  unruffled  spirits,  fortune. 
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conscious  self-command,  habitual  preparation  for 
the  dutie-s,  employments,  and  contingencies  of 
life.  They  become  the  slaves  of  in  idental  ex- 
citements to  mischief ;  and  too  frequently,  through 
the  indiscretion  of  an  unguarded  hour,  rendered 
unguarded  by  intoxication,  make  a  sacrifice  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  life,  and  plunge  themselves  in- 
to irremediable  distress,  for  the  remainder  of  their 
days. 


Chastity. 

Chastity  implies  such  a  command  over  the  sexual 
propensities,  that  the  passions  implanted  for  the 
important  purpose  of  supporting  the  existence  of 
the  species,  by  perpetual  successions,  may  not  be 
irregularly  indulged,  to  the  injury  of  the  public  or 
the  individual.  The  gratifications  of  the  chaste 
are  sanctioned  by  reason  ;  are  consistent  v^ith  the 
order  of  society,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
families  ;  yet  they  are  placed,  by  the  man  of  vir- 
tue, in  the  subordinate  class  of  enjoyments;  nor  do 
they  occupy  the  choicest  of  his  thoughts,  plans, 
and  projects,  as  is  often  the  case  with  a  professed 
Libertine.  The  truly  Chaste  will  check  the  rovings 
of  an  impure  imagination,  in  their  retired  mo- 
ments; nor  will  they  defile  the  delicate  and  refined 
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enjoyments  of  social  intercourse,  by  the  wanton- 
ness ofindelicate  allusions;  or  by  exciting  a  blush 
of  embarrassment  in  the  cheek  of  modesty.  Chas- 
tity is  a  happy  stranger  to  that  debility  of  frame 
incidental  to  excess ;  and  to  diseases  induced  by 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  the  vilest  and  most 
degraded  of  human  beings.  It  is  secure  from  the 
shame  of  detection  in  illicit  amours,  and  it  abhors 
the  idea  of  plunging  the  partner  of  criminal  plea- 
sures, into  the  gulph  of  infamy  and  wretchecl- 
ness*. 

Moderation, 

The  proper  exercise  of  all  these  personal  virtues 
is,  in  common  language,  frequently  expressed  by 
the  tdrm  Moderaiion.  This  term  is  therefore  of 
universal  import.  It  respects  every  pursuit,  every 
indulgence,  and  extends  to  every  lawful  propen- 
sity. It  holds  the  reins  over  things  perfectly  inno- 
cent, or  in  themselves  laudable.  It  cherishes  con- 
tentment, without  destroying  activity.  It  marks 
the  bounds  between  oeconomy  and  avarice  ;  libe- 
rality and  profusion  ;  caution  and  cowardice ; 
courage  and  rashness  ;  repose  and  indolence.  In 
every  state,  in  every  possession,  in  every  pursuit, 
there  is  a  medium  where  good  takes  its  most  dura- 

*  See  Vol.  II.  Abuse  of  Passions,  p.  108. 
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ble  residence,  and  is  enjoyed  with  the  least  possi- 
ble alloy.    Whatever  does  not  arise  to  this  me-- 
dium,  is  a  deficiency,  and  some  good  is  lost.  What- 
ever exceeds,  is  a  pernicious  extravagance,  induc- 
ino-  something  evil.   Moderation  aims  at  obtain- 
ing  this  medium.    It  may  be  obliged  to  suppress 
many  gratifications  to  which  inclination  prompts  ; 
but  it  insures  the  more  valuable  blessings  of  con- 
tentment, tranquility,  and  complacency.    It  en- 
joys securely  and  permanently,  whatever  it  pos- 
sesses; without  inducing  horrors  from  excess, 
whether  they  consist  in  disgrace,  disease,  penury, 
regret,  or  remorse.    Through  the  want  ot  mode- 
ration, the  ambitious  lose  the  advantages  of  their 
present  pre-eminence;  and  flushed  with  their  good 
fortune,  like  desperate  gamesters,  persevere  in 
their  plans  of  further  advancement,  until  they  ar6 
checked  in  their  career,  and  sink  beneath  the  per- 
sons on  whom  they  trampled.    Through  the  want 
of  moderation,  accumulated  riches  are  unproduc- 
tive of  the  blessings  for  which  they  were  coveted  ; 
the  Glutton  carries  home  disease  from  the  festive 
board ;  and  the  Debauchee  prematurely  brings 
upon  himself  all  the  infirmities  of  advanced  years  ; 
the  Drunkard  reels  from  the  tavern,  his  passions 
inflamed,  his  reason  extinguished,  a  prey  to  the 
first  temptation,  and  in  danger  of  falling  a  sacri- 
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fice  to  the  sudden  emotions,  which  the  most  tri- 
fling incidents  may  have  excited  *. 

trom  the  above  survey  of  those  personal  vir* 
tues,  which  we  have  included  under  the  general 
title  of  Prudence,  we  nof  only  discover  three  di- 
stinct characters,  but  also  the  causes  why  these 
characters  should  be  ascribed  to  them. 

The  slighter  omissions  to  pursue  our  own  inte- 
rests, to  the  full  extent  of  our  power,  may  appear 
imprudent,  without  being  vicious  or  morally 
wrong.  We  may  therefore  smile  at  a  folly,  with- 
out feeling  resentment  against  a  vice.  The  ob- 
jects of  human  pursuit  are  many  and  Various;  the 
dispositions  and  propensities  of  men  greatly  dif- 
fer ;  the  possession  of  the  amplest  means  does  not 
secure  enjoyment,  and  has  at  times  become  the 
source  of  vexation  and  disappointment:  these,  and 
similar  considerations,  afford  a  latitude  to  human 
actions,  within  the  limits  of  innocence.  If  any  one 
be  disposed  to  remain  satisfied,  with  what  the 
world  in  general  may  deem  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
notice,  without  his  neglecting  the  duty  which  he 
owes  to  his  social  connections,  he  is  under  no  o- 
bligation  to  make  the  opinion  of  the  world  the 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  101. 
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tu\e  of  his  conduct;  and  though  he  may  perhaps  act 
unwisely,  in  thus  foregoing  what  he  rtiight  have 
enjoyed,  he  is  still  master  of  his  own  actions,  with- 
out >  responsibility  to  others.  If  any  one,  in  his 
eagerness  to  obtain  an  imaginary  good,  should 
greatly  over  value  it  in  the  purchase  ;  if  he  should 
fake  infinite  pains  for  a  mere  trifle  ;  oi*  yield  up  de- 
sirable possessions  for  what  is  of  little  value,  we 
should  censure  his  extreme  folly  ;  but  when  the 
disadvantages  of  his  folly  are  confined  to  himself, 
we  shall  not  charge  him  with  criminality.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  man  who  steadily  pursues  his 
own  good,  without  undue  infringement  upon  o- 
thers,  oi*  the  use  of  improper  means;  whether  this 
good  consist  in  the  augmentation  of  property,  or 
in  the  innocent  and  moderate  enjoyment  of  what 
he  possesses,  we  shall  commend  his  prudence,  but 
we  shall  not  honour  him  with  the  character  of  be- 
ing virtuous. 

Respecting  the  second  class,  which  relates  to 
the  state  of  the  mind  in  disadvantageous,  distress- 
ing, or  dangerous  situations,  we  are  disposed  high- 
ly to  applaud  the  virtues  of  contentment,  patience, 
resignation,  fortitude,  and  modesty ;  and  unless  the 
deficiency  in  these  virtues  be  very  great,  we  are 
inclined  to  soften  it  down  into  an  human  frailty. 
The  extreme  difficulty  of  remaining  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  in  every  case,  and  in  alt 
moods ;  the  caution  and  resolution  required  ne- 
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ver  to  be  off  our  guard  ;  and  in  the  ardour  of 
our  pursuit  of  ,that  which  is  allowed  to  be  good, 
always  to  observe  the  precise  medium,  without 
being  either  too  remiss  or  too  impetuous,  demands 
so  nice  a  balance,  both  in  the  judgement  and  in 
the  aflfecti  ons,  that  we  observe  aii  unfavourable 
turn  of  the  scale  without  surprize,  or  the  severity 
of  censure.  Right  conduct  is  one  ;  deviations  ad- 
mit of  various  degrees  ;  and  the  completion  of  a 
particular  act,  may  frequently  depend  upon  the 
nicest  circumstances.  Caution,  for  example,  may 
indicate  a  commendable  prudence,  in  one  instance, 
and  in  another,  nearly  similar  in  appearance,  it 
may  become  timidity  and  cowardice.  The  same 
observation  is  applicable  to  frugality  and  ava- 
rice *,  and  several  other  virtues  and  vices  that  are 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  where  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  defect  or  excess  ;  the  irksome  and 
irritating  nature  of  pain  and  various  mental  feel- 
ings ;  the  great  propensity  of  self-love  in  every 
case  to  overrate  our  merits,  and  exaggerate  ouf 
sufferings;  and  many  considerations  of  this  nature^ 
incline  us  to  make  many  allowances  for  defects 
which  our  reason  cannot  approve.  By  an  invert- 
ed ratio,  wherever  we  discover  considerable  pro- 
o-ress  to  be  made  in  the  above  virtues,  they  are 
sure  to  be  crowned  with  our  warmest  applause  and 
admiration.  We  contemplate  with  delight  the 
wise  and  tranquil  spirit  of  that  man,  who  makes 
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the  little  he  possesses  a  valuable  and  enviable  trea* 
sure,  by  the  contentment  with  which  it  is  enjoyed,^ 
or  who  has  the  skill  and  resolution  to  mitigate  hiss 
various  sufferings,  by  patience  and  resignation. 
We  form  the  most  favourable  opiniotis  of  those 
who  shew  themselves  to  be  humble  and  diffident. 
Humility  and  modesty  are  peculiarly  pleasing,  as 
they  mariifcstan  amiable  subjugation  of  that  over- 
weening conceitedness,  which  is  so  apt  to  insult 
others.  We  infer,  that  humble  minds  entertain  a 
much  more  enlarged  sense  of  excellency,  and  the 
difficulty  of  attaining  it,  than  thfe  insolent  and  as- 
suming can  possibly  boast. 

The  vices  of  Indolence,  Intemperance,  and 
Debauchery,  on  the  other  hand,  are  censured  much 
more  than  their  opposite  virtues  are  applauded. 
They  are  reproved  as  disgraceful  violations  of  those 
laws  of  conduct  which  interest,  propriety,  and 
decency,  teach  every  rational  being  to  approve 
and  admire.  They  are  always  of  a  pefnicious  ten- 
dency ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  optional  in  their 
nature.  A  propensity  to  their  indulgence,  is  not 
placed  upon  the  footing  of  natural  infirmities,  ex- 
cepting among  associates  in  vicfe  ;  but  it  is  as- 
cribed to  a  corrupt  and  depraved  disposition. 
This  propensity  clearly  indicates,  that  the  love  of 
pleasure  is  the  predominant  rule  of  action  ;  and 
that  sensual  gratifications  have  gained  an  ascend- 
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ency,  over  the  nobler  pleasures  of  an  intellectual 
nature,  and  the  choicest  affections  of  the  heart  ; 
and  consequently  they  are  pronounced  to  be  de- 
grading to  man. 

But  the  pernicious  consequences  of  these  vices 
are  not  confined  to  the  pei*sons  who  commit  them. 
They  are  highly  injurious  to  others;  and  may 
diffuse   their   baneful   effects   over  society  at 
large.    The  indolent  man  is  not  only  guilty  of  a 
shameful  dereliction  of  all  the  active  and  useful 
powers  of  mind  and  body,  but  he  is  an  useless  or 
a  pernicious  member  of  society.    He  is  a  drone 
in  the  hive,  which  consumes  the  honey  of  the  la- 
borious ;  and  he  retains  all  who  are  unfortunate- 
ly dependent  upon  him,  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
want,  from  which  his  exertions  might  have  extri- 
cated them.    The  dissipated,  extravagant,  and  in- 
temperate, while  they  injure  themselves,  are  also 
highly  detrimental  in  their  social  connexions. 
They  are  at  all  times  unworthy  associates,  are  neg- 
lectful of  their  relative  duties;  they  frequent- 
ly induce  wants  upon  themselves,  which  they  ex- 
pect that  the  humanity  of  others  will  relieve  ; 
and  they  reduce  to  indigence,  those  who  were  en- 
titled to  look  up  to  them  for  assistance  and  pro- 
ti-ction.    Repeated  intoxications  are,  in  fact,  vo- 
luntary fits  of  insanity,  and  they  frequently  in- 
duce all  the  evils  of  insanity,  not  only  upon  them- 
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selves,  but  upon  those  around  them.  Indiscrete 
resolutions  and  decisions,  quarrels,  bloodshed, 
and  the  destructive  indulgence  of  inflamed  pas- 
sions, are  the  natural  result  of  drowning  reason  in 
the  poisoned  bowl. 

The  devotees  to  lustful  pleasures,  must  either  as- 
sociate with  the  vilest  of  charactei-s,  or  seduce  the 
innocent  and  lovely.    By  the  formei^  every  deli- 
cate sentiment  is  lost,  and  their  moral  sense  is 
blunted,  until  they  are  scarcely  qualified  for  the 
society  of  the  virtuous  and  chaste;  though  they 
should  not  sacrifice  all  the  joys  of  conjugal  and 
parentalaffection.fortheembracesof  an  harlot.  If 
they  gratify  their  passions  through  the  means  of 
seduction,  they  imprint  disgrace  on  the  characters 
of  their  mnocent  offspring;  perpetuate  the  shame  of 
the  deluded;  and  diffuse  misery  over  their  worthy 
and  respectable  relatives,  for  gratifications  which 
place  them  upon  a  level  with  the  brute  creation 
These  vices,   therefore,  being  disgraceful  in 

It    t  ^''"7^"'  *he  peace 

nd  welfare  of  society,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
«;ey  should  be  condemned.  Self-i n teres t,%n it- 
ZuT of  reason,  induces  the  vir- 
tuous to  censure  them  with  peculiar  asperity. 
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TUMBERLESS  are  the  instances  which  have" 
presented  themselves,  in  the  course  of  our 
investigations,  evincing  the  absolute  dependence 
of  man  upon  man,  for  the  supply  of  many  natural, 
and  of  every  artificial  want;  which  manifest,  that 
our  best  affections  and  dispositions  are  of  a  rela- 
tive and  social  nature ;  that  mutual  offices  of 
kindness,  and  reciprocal  benefits,  can  only  be 
cherished  by  the  constant  exercise  of  those  quali- 
ties, which  are  the  proper  objects  of  attachment. 
We  observe  also,  that  from  the  diversity  of  hu- 
mours, and  oppositions  of  interest,  many  of  the 
worst  passions  and  affections  of  the  human  brest, 
are  occasionally  excited,  in  consequence  of  our 
relative  characters ;  such  passions  and  dispositions 
"as  have  a  tendency  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men 
from  each  other,  and  become  fatal  to  all  the  ad- 
vantages and  joys,  that  may  be  derived  from 
the  social  intercoui-se.    It  is  therefore  obvious. 
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that  to  enjoy  every  benefit  from  this  inter- 
course, and  escape  the  evils  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed, the  strictest  attention  must  be  paid  to  cer- 
tain dispositions  and  modes  of  conduct ;  indivi- 
dual rights  are  to  be  respected ;  the  more 
disinterested  affections  are  to  be  assiduously  culti- 
vated; concessions  of  our  just  claims  must  be 
occasionally  made;  essential  assistance  is  to  be 
rendered  upon  particular  emergencies,  although 
attended  by  the  loss  of  some  personal  cob venien- 
cies.  Thus  only  it  is  that  the  greatest  possible 
good  can  be  extensively  diffused ;  and  all  those 
horrors  be  prevented,  which  arise  from  the  indul- 
gence of  the  selfish,  turbulent,  and  malignant 
passions. 

The  social  virtues  productive  of  these  ends,  may 
be  comprised  under  Justice  and  Benevolence ;  and 
the  vices  injurious  to  them,  are  injustice,  and 
malevolence,  or  cruelty. 


Justice,  Injustice. 

These  denote  the  disposition  and  conduct  which 
refer  to  the  undoubted  rights  of  another.  Every 
man  has  a  something  which  he  is  entitled  to  call 
his  own;  and  however  unimportant  it  may  appear 
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to  those  around  him,  he  is  disposed  to  place  a 
great  value  upon  it,  because  it  is  his  own.  The  idea 
of  exclusive  property  is  a  pleasing  idea,  and  adds  a 
something  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual. 
Rights  are  of  various  kinds ;  life,  liberty,  personal 
security  from  attacks  and  insults,  the  means  of 
good  lawfully  obtained,  whether  it  be  by  inheri- 
tance, gift,  purchase,  or  the  result  of  personal 
exertions,  are  considered  as  exclusive  riirhts. 
These  are  the  means  of  good  j  and  whoever  unjust- 
ly deprives  another  of  them,  necessarily  deprivesi 
him  of  all  that  good,  they  might  have  bestowed. 
There  are  also  many  other  claims  of  right,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  various  relations  and  connections  of 
life,  in  which  the  kind  affections  are  immediately 
concerned;  as  the  assiduous  care  of  parents,  the 
obedience  of  children,  conjugal  fidelity,  the  obli- 
gations of  friendship,  &c.  These  are  claims  upon 
others  which  they  neither  have  a  right  to  refuse  or 
evade;  and  the  loss  of  which  becomes  the  imme- 
diate loss  of  actual  enjoyment. 

Injustice  is  a  trespass  upon  all  such  rights.  It 
is  guilty  of  neglects,  encroachments,  violations, 
by  which  the  claimant  is  deprived  of  a  something 
which  nature,  or  some  species  of  compact,  had 
constituted  his  own  ;  and  it  assumes  the  character 
of  fraud,  deceit,  usurpation,  oppression,  or  cruelty, 
according  to  the  manner  adopted,  or  the  means 
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employed,  and  the  pernicious  effects  produced. 

Justice  therefore  pays  the  strictest  attention  to 
whatever  is  equal  and  right,  from  the  most  im- 
portant, to  the  minutest  claims.  It  is  attention 
to  those  principles  of  equity,  by  which  the  nice 
balance  of  good,  belonging  to  each  individual,  is 
preserved  ;  and  of  which  he  cannot  be  deprived, 
without  encroachments  upon  his  well-being. 

According  to  this  representation  of  the  nature 
of  justice,  it  manifestly  consists  of  the  following 
particulars; 

Justice  deprives  no  one  of  the  good  to  which 
he  is  entitled: — This  constitutesrobbery  and  plun- 
der. 

Justice  cannot  enjoin  upon  another,  the  per- 
formance of  more  than  the  claimant  has  a  right 
to  demand: — This  is  oppression  ;  it  renders  pow- 
er the  only  rule  of  action. 

Justice  cannot  exact  from  others  more  than 
their  talents,  situations,  and  powers,  enable  them 
tQ  accomplish: — This  is  to  demand  an  impossibi- 
Uty ;  it  is  both  cruel  and  irrational.  The  utmost 
of  its  demand  in  this  case,  is  a  strenuous  exertion 
in  the  use  of  all  the  means,  that  can  possibly  be 
obtained. 

Justice  cannot  inflict  punishments  which  have 
%ot  been  deserved ;  for  the  very  nature  of  punish- 
ment is  to  chastise  a  delinquent.    Where  there 
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has  been  no  deliiiquency,  every  attempt  to  pun- 
ish, is  an  act  of  cruelty.  It  is  also  obvious  that 
where  the  punishment  exceeds  the  offence,  the 
surplus  becomes  itself  an  offence;  it  is  an  act  of 
injustice. 

From  the  first  article,  arise  different  character- 
istics, respecting  individual  acts,  in  our  social  inter- 
course, such  as  Honesty,  Fidelity,  Veracity, 

Honesty,  according  to  its  derivation,  may  be 
said  to  express  whatever  is  just,  respectable,  and 
honorable;  but  in  its  familiar  use,  it  is  mostly 
Confine4  to  upright  dealings  in  our  commerce 
with  the  world,  and  the  sincerity  of  our  conduct 
towards  each  other.  It  defrauds  no  one  of  that 
to  which  he  has  a  claim,  by  nature  or  by  compact; 
even  in  the  minutest  article.  It  is  actuated  by 
the  love  of  justice;  and  scorns  to  take  advanta«re 
of  the  ignorance,  or  inattention  of  another;  or  to 
screen  itself  behind  the  imperfection  of  human 
laws. 

Fidelity  chiefly  respects  services  of  a  civil  or 
social  nature.  It  executes  the  offices  enjoined,  with 
an  eager  attention  to  the  requisitions  and  interests 
of  the  principal,  in  opposition  to  the  strongest 
inducements  to  betiay  the  trust,  that  may  arise 
from  a  sense  of  danger,  or  the  seductions  of  self 
interest.    It  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  friendship. 

It  expresses  the  sincere  and  unreserved  manner. 
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in  which  salutary  advice  is  given,  to  any  one  who 
may  rely  upon  our  judgments;  and  also  the  free- 
dom of  our  admouitions  and  reproofs,  whenever 
a  sense  of  obligation  renders  reproof  necessary. 

Veracity  consists  in  a  determined  fidelity,  re- 
specting the  report  that  is  made  of  what  we  know, 
in  opposition  to  intentional  deception;  or  in  the 
love  of  truth,  and  hatred  of  falshood  and  lies. 

This  is  a  most  important  branch  of  justice.  Eve- 
ry man  has  a  right  to  true  information,  concerning 
the  things  which  properly  belong  to  him;  and 
the  want  of  veracity  deprives  him  of  this  species 
of  good.  It  is  a  privation  of  a  most  injurious 
tendency.  The  indispensible  importance  of 
truth,  to  protect  us  from  the  fatal  effects,  of  error, 
must  be  self-evident.  The  observations  and  ex- 
perience of  an  individual,  however  extensive  they 
may  seem,  are  extremely  limited,  when  compared 
with  the  stores  of  knowledge  we  are  able  to  collect, 
from  the  observations  and  experience  of  num- 
bers. But  it  is  only  by  the  powers  of  communi- 
cation, that  such  knowledge  can  be  enjoyed  by- 
others  ;  and  as  accurate  knowledge  is  necessary, 
that  we  may  escape  numberless  errors  of  conduct, 
mutual  veracity  becomes  a  mutual  guarantee 
against  the  fatal  effects  of  ignorance.  He  that 
makes  a  false  report,  may  induce  an  injury  beyond 
the  power  of  calculation;  and  if  he  deceive  inten- 
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tionally,  he  is,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  responsible 
for  the  evil  consequences  which  may  result.  Mu- 
tual veracity  is  the  basis  of  society.  It  enables  us 
to  march  together  through  life  with  a  bold  and 
firm  step.  Falshood  is  a  traitor  under  the  mask 
of  friendship.  It  does  worse  than  detain  us  in 
that  state  of  ignorance,  from  which  we  aim  at 
being  exempt;  it  exposes  us  to  new  dangers,  from 
the  confidence  inspired,  that  we  are  no  longer 
ignorant.  While  conscious  of  our  want  of  infor- 
mation, we  should  perhaps  have  continued  inac- 
tive; upon  a  presumption  of  knowledge  we  may 
act  to  our  destruction.  False  information  is  a 
deceitful  beacon,  which  inspires  hopes  of  safety, 
while  it  allures  towards  a  tremendous  rock,  or  de- 
vouring quicksands.  But  there  is  no  species  of 
veracity  more  important  than  the  performance  of 
a  promise.  A  promise  is  an  assurance  given,  that 
some  act  shall  be  performed  to  the  benefit  of 
another.  It  is  a  species  of  transfer,  by  anticipati- 
on, and  is  always  considered  as  yielding  up  a  right 
to  the  thing  promised.  It  naturally  inspires 
hopes;  it  gives  a  new  range  to  the  ideas;  new 
projects  are  formed;  and  the  mind  already  enjoys 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  the  promised  good.  A  breach  of  promise 
is  most  sensibly  felt,  not  only  as  a  disappoint- 
ment, but  as  an  unjnst  privation,  of  that  which 
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the  promiser  had  rendered  our  own ;  and  to  the 
vexations  of  disappointment,  are  added  the  irri- 
tations of  anger  and  resentment. 

The  perfection  of  a  just  character  is  denoted 
by  the  expressive  terms.  Integrity  and  Uprightness. 
The  first  relates  to  an  entire  uniformity  of  con- 
duct, in  every  minute  particular.  The  man  of 
integrity  practises  every  part  of  social  justice, 
without  reserve  or  omission.  He  is  conscientious- 
ly accurate  in  all  his  dealings;  faithful  to  every 
trust;  tenacious  of  every  promise;  and  disdains  to 
dissemble  or  prevaricate.  Uprightness  expi'esses 
the  same  character  in  a  state  of  dignified  elevation. 
It  deems  every  act  of  injustice  as  a  meanness  to 
which  it  scorns  to  stoop. 

Clear  conceptions  of  justice  manifest  the  nature 
of  Injustice.  It  withholds  that  which  is  due;  it 
invades  the  most  precious  rights  of  the  claimant, 
and  deprives  him  of  that  happiness,  which  he  has 
a  title  uninterruptedly  to  enjoy.  Injustice  obvi- 
ously consists  of  various  degrees,  both  of  crimina- 
lity and  of  injury;  assuming  the  character  ofyr^iz/^?, 
deceit,  usurpation,  tyranny,  oppression,  and  cruel" 
iy;  according  to  the  manner  adopted,  or  the 
means  employed,  and  the  injuries  committed. 

The  injustice  of  fraud  and  deceit,  consists  in 
the  use  of  some  particular  artifice,  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  person  on  whom  the  act  is  commit- 
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ted.  It  obtains  or  withholds  his  property  under 
false  pretences;  or  deprives  him  of  a  portion  of 
whatisdiie,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  performance 
ofthestipulatedagreement.  The practicaldifference 
between  fraud  and  deceit,  principally  consists  in 
the  extent  of  the  intended  injury,  and  the  mode 
of  conducting  it.  A  privation  of  the  whole,  or 
of  a  large  portion  of  that  which  is  due  to  others, 
is  deemed  a  fraudulent  act.  Swindlers,  Sharpers, 
false  Coiners,  &c.  sufficiently  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  Deceit,  in  its  usage,  is  most 
correspondent  with  slighter  tricks;  such  as  dispo- 
sing of  goods  of  inferior  value,  as  if  they  were  of 
prime  quality ;  vending  adulterated  articles  as  pure 
and  genuine ;  making  false  declarations  respect- 
ing their  original  price,  the  country  whence  they 
were  bought,  &c.  &c.  This  vice  chiefly  respects 
that  part  of  the  mercantile  world,  who  term  them- 
selves traders. 

To  usurp,  properly  signifies  to  seize,  or  unlaw- 
fully use,  that  which  is  the  property  of  another. 
Jt  is  now  chiefly  applied  to  the  unjust  possessi^on 
of  power;  to  seizing  the  reigns  of  government  by 
force  or  treachery  ;  bringing  those  who  were  free- 
men, under  the  yoke  of  despotism;  or  forcibly 
compelling  subjects  to  change  their  rulers. 

Tyranny,  is  injustice  committed  by  one  in  the 
possession  of  power,  who  openly  violates  the 
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yights  and  claims  of  others,  by  the  arbitrary  exer- 
tion of  an  authority  which  they  have  not  the 
means  of  opposing. 

Oppression,  takes  advantages  of  power  lawfully 
or  unlawfully  obtained;  exacts  from  others  more 
than  is  justly  due,  or  inflicts  burdens  grievous  to 
be  borne.  It  frequently  acts  under  the  sanction 
of  human  laws,  to  which  it  gives  its  own  interpre- 
tation ;  but  which  tyranny  openly  defies. 

Crueltij,  is  an  act  of  injustice,  which  chiefly  re^ 
spects  the  misery  inflicted  upon  its  object.  The 
term  does  not  pay  a  primary  attention  to  the  ad- 
vantages gained  by  the  agent.  This  vice  mani- 
fests a  wanton  obduracy  of  heart,  more  than  either 
of  the  preceding.  Every  other  act  of  injustice 
may  originate  from  an  inordinate  desire  of  gain, 
or  the  lust  of  power;  which  may  have  tempted  the 
aggressor  to  suppress,  in  particular  instances,  with- 
out  totally  destroying,  the  natural  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. In  acts  of  cruelty,  these  feelings  appear 
to  be  totally  eradicated,  and  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
spirit  of  revenge  or  malignity. 

The  above  remarks  chiefly  relate  to  those  ob- 
vious and  overt  acts  of. injustice,  from  which  re- 
spectable characters  are  exempt.  But  there  are 
many  instances  of  injustice,  which  are  no  less  real, 
though  they  may  be  less  apparent ;  and  which  by 
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their  continually  operating,  are  extremely  injuria 
ous  to  social  happiness.  If  it  be  a  characteristic 
of  justice,  that  it  deprives  no  one  of  the  good  to 
which  he  is  entitled,  we  may  discover  many  in- 
stances of  injustice,  and  even  of  cruelty,  which 
are  committed  by  persons,  who  are  not  conscious 
of  the  evil.  We  may  frequently  observe  that 
those  who  are  most  scrupulous,  respecting  those 
means  of  good,  that  relate  to  any  kind  of  proper- 
ty, are  yet  guilty  of  unjust  privations,  respecting 
the  grand  article  Good  itself.  The  man  who  will 
be  minutely  accurate,  in  the  payment  of  the  sti- 
pulated wages  of  his  servant,  and  would  blush  at 
(he  idea  of  defrauding  him  of  a  shilling,  will  ren- 
der his  existence  comfortless,  by  the  unjust  impe- 
tuosities of  his  temper,  and  by  perpetual  dissatis- 
factions, at  the  most  strenuous  endeavours  to 
please;  and  thus  rob  a  dependent  of  mpre  real  en- 
joyment, than  the  whole  of  his  wages  could  have 
purchased.  The  parent  who  is  solicitous  to  en- 
rich his  children,  and  employs  many  an  anxious 
hour  to  promote  their  happy  establishment  in  the 
world,  may  render  them  completely  miserable  by 
the  unjust  severity  of  his  temper,  or  habitual 
moroseness  of  his  conduct.  Or  he  may  defraud  a 
dutiful  child  of  his  kindest  affections,  and  bestow 
them  upon  a  less  deserving  favorite.  These,  and 
many  other  instances  which  might  be  adduced,  are 
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acts  of  injustice  more  severely  felt  than  various 
privations,  which  are  stigmatized  by  the  name  of 
fraud  and  deceit.  If  privations  of  certain  means 
of  good  which  are  due,  be  considered  so  dis- 
graceful, and  injurious,  surely  that  privation  of 
immediate  good  and  permanent  comfort,  which 
our  dependents  and  relative  shave  a  right  to  claim, 
and  which  constitute  the  habitual  enjoyment  of 
life,  are  more  pernicious  in  their  effects,  although 
they  may  not  be  so  criminal  in  the  motives. 


Benevolence* 

The  love  of  justice  simply  expresses  a  right 
disposition  towards  that  which  is  equitable,  where- 
by no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  the  portion  of 
good  to  which  he  is  entitled ;  nor  is  it  accompa- 
nied with  that  ardent  desire  to  diffuse  happiness^ 
over  beings  capable  of  enjoying  it,  which  charac- 
terises ^e/zew/e^/ce.  It  is  considered  as  an  indispen- 
sible  principle  of  action,  rather  than  as  constitut- 
ing an  affection  of  the  heart.  It  could  not  there- 
fore have  a  place  in  our  inquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  human  passions  and  affections.  Benevo- 
lence, or  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  good- 
will towards  others,  being  not  only  an  affection, 
but  a  pre-eminent  affection,  was  minutely  consi- 
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dered  in  onrintroductory  volume*  ;  which  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  enlargement  in  this  plac6. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  concise  statement 
of  the  principles  that  have  been  advanced,  and  ap^ 
ply  them  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  benevolence  respects 
both  good  desires  and  dispositions  towards  others; 
and  also  favourable  opinions  concerning  them.  Its 
6pposites,  malevolence  and  displacency,  imply  ill- 
will  and  ill-designs  towards  another,  and  also  unfa- 
vourable opinions.  Benevolence  may  be  consi- 
dered  as  a  principle,  constituting  a  predisposition 
or  readiness  of  temper,  to  impart  good  to  suscep- 
tible beings,  or  to  participate  in  their  welfare.  It 
is  primarily  exercised  toward  those  who  havea  com- 
mon interest  with  ourselves,  in  the  conjugal, paren- 
tal, filial,  fraternal  relations,  particular  friendship, 
&c. ;  and  it  extends  to  those  who  are  more  remote 
from  us;  assuming  the  title  of  general  benevo-^ 
Icnce,  and  ramifying  into  the  affections  of  com- 
passion, mercy,  pity,  liberality,  and  sympathetic 
joy,  at  the  good  fortune  of  others;  and  thus  acquir- 
ing various  denominations  and  degrees  of  excel- 
lency, according  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  applica- 
tion to  their  state,  exigencies,  or  character.  It 
was  also  observed  that  the  complacential  regards 
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and  favourable  opinions  entertained,  relative  to 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  our  associates,  was 
accompanied  with  a  love  towards  them  ;  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  warmer  affections  of  gratitude  and 
admiration,  respecting  particular  acts  or  disposi- 
tions of  the  object;  or  the  calmer  ones  of  esteemi 
respect,  veneration,  &c.  according  to  the  ideas 
formed  of  their  permanent  characters.  Malevo- 
lence and  displacency  operate  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. Malevolence,  or  ill-will,  is  manifested  by 
malignity,  envy,  resentment,  transports  of  anger, 
cruelty,  &c.  Displacency  is  marked  by  the  emo- 
tions of  horror,  indignation,  contempt,  irrision  j 
or  the  milder  indications  of  censure  and  disappro- 
bation. 

This  concise  recapitulation  of  the  principles 
which  have  already  passed  under  examination, 
will  be  sufficient  to  evince,  how  much  the  af- 
fections of  benevolence  contribute  to  the  peace 
and  felicity  of  the  human  riiind  ;  and  in  what  re- 
spects, and  to  what  degree,  those  of  malevolence 
have  a  tendency  to  destroy  it.  The  affections 
which  have  good  for  their  object,  are  always  pleas- 
ing ;  the  opposites  are  always  sources  of  painful 
perturbation.  In  the  warm  affections  of  gratitude 
and  admiration,  the  humiliating  ideas  of  inferior- 
ity, are  absorbed  hy  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the 
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benefit  conferred,  and  in  love  to  the  donor.  The 
Superionty  acknowledged  in  every  expression  of 
admiration,  instead  of  exciting  envy,  infuses  trans- 
ports. The  kind  affections  of  social  life,  consti- 
tute the  whole  of  its  sweets;  diminishing  every 
trouble  nnd  augmenting  every  enjoyment.  When 
most  inactive,  benevolence  imparts  a  placid  sere- 
nitj  to  the  mind.  ISor  can  it  be  exerted  in  par- 
ticular offices^  without  conscious  sensations  of  good 
in  the  breast  of  the  agent  himself  Malevolence, 
when  least  active,  is  a  secret  corrosion ;  and  its 
exertions  implant  the  strongest  sensations  of  mi- 
sery. 

The  extensive  power  of  benevolence  to  alle- 
viate the  ills,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind; and  (hat  of  raalevolenee  to  diffuse  wretched- 
ness, are  too  conspicuous  to  demand  amplifica- 
tion. This  evil  principle  is  the  bane  of  all  social 
intercourse  ;  diffusing  horror  as  far  as  its  influ- 
ence extends.  The  minute  ramifications  of  good 
will  are  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  its  objects;  alleviating  distresses; 
removing  anxious  apprehensions;  consoling  the 
afRictcd  ;  increasing  a  scanty  store  of  enjoyment ; 
and  even  augmenting  the  felicity  of  the  fortunate, 
by  a  generous  participation.  Strict  justice  does 
not  augment  happiness,  it  simply  prevents  a  di- 
minution.   It  imparts  no  other  good  than  that 
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derived  from  avoiding  an  injury.  It  does  not  com- 
mit a  robbery,  and  is  contented.  Benevolence  is 
a  volunteer  in  the  service  of  Good  :  it  is  the 
champion  of  well-being  :  it  delights  to  augment 
the  prosperity  of  the  happiest  ;  and  it  searches 
into  the  abodes  of  Misery,  with  a  desire  to  extir- 
pate the  enemy. 

There  is  a  species  of  benevolence,  which,  al- 
though it  be  less  splendid  in  appearance,  and 
more  circumscribed  in  its  exertions,  is  of  high 
importance  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  social  in- 
tercourse ;  which  is  the  virtue  of  Discretion.  This 
virtue  is  frequently  considered  as  a  branch  of 
prudence,  although  it  primarily  respects  others 
and  not  ourselves*.  It  avoids  those  inadvertencies 
in  speech  and  conduct,  which  might  incidentally 
prove  injurious,  or  unnecessarily  give  offence. 
Indiscretion  either  not  perceiving,    or  not  re* 
garding,  those  attentions  which,  in  civil  society^ 
one  man  expects  from  another,  frequently  excites 
severe  displeasure,  without  designing  todispleasei 
Discretion  is  a  singular  compound  of  prudence, 
benevolence,  and  justice.    It  is  a  preservative  a- 
gainst  incidental  resentments  and  ill-will ;  it  is 
cautious  not  to  injure  the  feelings  of  those  who 
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are  deserving  of  our  notice;  and  it  is  pained  by 
such  inadvertencies  as  might,  in  any  respect, 
prove  injurious.  It  is  a  practical  discrimination 
suggested  by  a  benevolent  temper,  respecting 
propriety  of  behaviour  in  circumstances  peculiar 
and  delicate  ;  and  it  contributes  essentially  to  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  as  its  operations 
are  perpetual. 

The  above  remarks  discover  to  us  several  other 
characteristic  distinctions  between  the  operations 
of  simple  justice,  and  those  of  the  benevolent 
principle. 

The  natural  ris^hts  of  man  beingf  circumscribed, 
they  are,  generally  speaking,  clearly  indicated  and 
defined  :  so  that  there  is  little  room  for  embar- 
rassment, and  none  for  hesitation.  But  the  acts 
of  benevolence,  are  destined  to  operate  far  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  strictest  justice  ;  and  to 
diffuse  a  larger  portion  of  good  than  could  be  en- 
joyed, by  the  full  possession  of  our  natural  rights. 
Yet  the  acts  of  benevolence  are  to  be  considered 
as  occasional  acts,  solicited  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances, rather  than  being  obligatory  in  ev^ery  in- 
stance, like  those  acts  which  characterize  justice. 
What  is  due  to  another,  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
conceded  to  him  ;  the  act  cannot  be  withheld. 
Benevolence  claims  a  discretionary  power,  and 
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has  something  optional  in  every  act^  respecting' 
its  object  and  extent.  Although  our  intellectual 
faculties  fully  ascertain  that  benevolence  of  tem- 
per is  an  excellence,  and  the  practice  of  it  a  duty, 
yet  they  clearly  perceive  that  its  operations  can- 
not, like  those  of  justice,  be  reduced  to  weight 
and  measure.  The  indigent  and  afflicted  have 
claims  upon  our  humanity,  but  not  in  every  parti- 
cular instance  of  distress.  They  can  make  no  de- 
mand of  right  in  any  one  instance.  Generosity 
is  an  excellent  virtue,  and  ought  to  be  practised  ; 
but  when  it  ought  to  be  exercised,  and  in  what 
manner,  and  to  what  eAr/e/z/,  will  depend  upon  ma- 
ny contingencies.  Liberality  will  bestow  gifts  ; 
but  without  some  limits  to  liberal  conduct,  the 
amplest  funds  would  be  exhausted  ;  and  without 
discernment,  they  might  be  exhausted  upon  the 
imworthy,  to  the  detriment  of  the  deiserving. 
Compassion  naturally  prompts  to  assist  and  com- 
fort the  afflicted ;  mercy  will  be  inclined  to  remit 
punishments;  but  as  the  one  cannot  alleviate  every 
distress,  nor  ought  the  other  always  to  remit  pu- 
nishments, so  the  exercise  of  a  just  discernment 
is  requisite  to  select  proper  objects,  and  circum- 
scribe the  boundaries.  Compassionate  aid  must 
be  regulated  by  the  state,  the  character  of  the  ob- 
ject, the  resources  of  the  benevolent  man,  and  tlie 
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surrounding  claims  of  others.  Mercy  itself,  inju- 
diciously exercised,  might  defeat  its  own  purr 
pose. 

But  notwithstanding  these  necessary  restrict- 
ions, it  is  still  the  grand  object  of  benevolence  to 
diffuse  happiness,  far  beyond  the  power  of  justice. 
This  prevents  encroachments;  benevolence  con- 
fers blessings.  It  diminishes  miseries  which  jus- 
tice could  not  assuage,  but  might  perhaps  inflict ; 
it  augments  enjoyment  beyond  the  claims  of  e- 
quity.  It  is  not  only  respectable,  it  is  amiable. 
It  is  not  simply  just,  it  is  good.  The  strictest  ex- 
ercise of  justice  may  be  performed  by  one  who 
has  no  attractions  ;  in  whom  a  selfishness  of  tem- 
per is  still  conspicuous.  Benevolence  makes  vo- 
luntary sacrifices  ;  places  se//at  the  remotest  di- 
stance ;  stifles  the  resentments  which  injuries  are 
calculated  to  excite  ;  and  remits  the  demands  of 
which  justice  may  be  tenacious,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  even  of  an  offender. 

The  above  character  of  Benevolence,  will  suf- 
ficiently distinguish  it  from  every  spurious  act 
which  imposes  upon  the  unwary  and  inexperien- 
ced. There  is  a  thoughtless  good  nature,  which 
is  pleasing  in  itself,  and  may  confer  incidental  be- 
nefit; but  not  being  directed  by  principle,  is  very 
frequently  erroneous  ;  and  the  good  it  produces 
is  very  circumscribed.    The  dissipated  youth  who 
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spends  his  patrimony  among  the  worfhiess,  may 
applaud  his  own  liberality,  but  he  will  be  con- 
demned by  the  wise,  and  probably  be  despised 
by  the  participators  of  his  bounty  ;  for  they  may 
be  fully  convinced  of  his  want  of  discernment. 
The  ambitious  man,  who  courts  popularity  by 
splendid  acts,  is  not  beneficent,  but  selfish  and 
designing ;  and  although  the  diffusion  of  his 
wealth,  may  prove  very  acceptable  to  the  objects 
of  his  apparent  bounty,  yet  he  is  merely  purchas- 
ing a  commodity,  which  he  values  more  than  he 
does  the  purchase  money  ;  and  instead  of  being 
deserving  of  public  applause,  he  may  be  censur- 
ed by  the  discerning,  for  having  made  an  unpro- 
fitable bargain.  Nor  can  we  consider  those  ac- 
tions as  marks  of  genuine  munificence,  which  are 
performed  through  means  that  have  been  obtained 
by  injustice.  The  riches  amassed  by  fraudulent 
practices,  or  by  tyranny  and  oppression,  may  be 
liberally  bestowed  on  public  charities ;  may  be 
devoted  to  the  endowment  of  churches  and  ho- 
spitals ;  the  donor  may  have  monuments  erected 
to  his  memory,  or  he  may  be  canonised  as  a  saint; 
but  he  has  attempted  to  purchase  reputation  with 
the  property  of  others;  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  that  his  crimes  may  not  be  discerned  ;  or  to 
compound  with  heaven  for  his  nefarious  practices^ 
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by  the  consecration  of  what  is  not  his  own,  at  the 
hour  when  it  can  be  retained  no  longer.  These, 
instead  of  being  acts  of  munificence  and  charity, 
^re  no  other  than  splendida  peccata ;  the  delusive 
decorations  of  the  ambitious  and  depraved. 

The  general  survey  we  have  taken  of  the  con- 
duct and  dispositions,  univei*sally  acknowledged  to 
be  virtuous  or  vicious,  so  fully  manifests  their  in- 
fluence upon  personal  and  social  well-being,  that 
they  require  not  further  investigation.  The  culti- 
vation of  prudence,  justice,  benevolence,  in  all 
their  branches,  is  not  merely  of  some  irnportaiice, 
it  is  absolutely  7iecessary,  to  the  possession  and  dif- 
fusion of  that  extensive  good,  after  which  we  so 
ardently  pant ;  to  attain  which  our  nature  is  ren- 
dered capable  ;  and  of  which  vice  is  the  venom 
and  the  canker.  It  is  a  fact  which  no  one  cande- 
nv,  that  the  regular  and  steady  practice  of  every 
virtue,  would  raise  human  felicity  to  the  most  ex- 
alted state  of  perfection.  Were  every  man  pru- 
dent, extensively  and  uniformly,  he  would  extract 
the  greatest  possible  good  from  every  posssible  si- 
tuation. He  would  arrive  and  repose  at  the  true 
point  of  enjoyment,  perfectly  secure  from  the 
numberless  vexations,  disappointments,  and  hoi^ 
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j-ors,  in  which  the  imprudent  are  so  frequently- 
involved.  Were  every  man  just  and  upright,  each 
individual  would  march  with  a  firm  step  in  paths 
of  perfect  peace  : — all  the  irritated,  irritating,  and 
malignant  passions  would  subside  : — man  would 
no  longer  be  a  terror  to  man  : — the  voice  of  la- 
mentation would  seldom  be  heard,  and  the  voice 
of  reproach  would  be  for  ever  silent.  Were  every 
man  benevolent,  he  would  alleviate  the  numerous 
wants,  and  mitigate  the  distresses  which  justice 
itself  was  impotent  to  relieve  ;  and  confer  greater 
enjoyments,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of  justice  to 
protect.  Benevolence  is  the  virtue  of  a  feeling 
heart,  and  it  renders  the  feeling  heart  of  the  be- 
friended object  peculiarly  happy^  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  those  delightful  affections.  Love,  Friend- 
ship. Gratitude,  and  Complacency.  By  universal 
Discretion,  minuter  injuries  and  displeasures  would 
be  unknown ;  mutual  confidence  would  be  dif- 
fused over  every  part  of  our  social  intercourse ; 
we  should  travel  smoothly  through  every  stage  of 
our  existence,  strangers  to  the  rude  shocks  of  im- 
pertinence and  indiscretion  ;  assiduously  and  suc- 
cessfully studying  our  mutual  accommodations  on 
the  road.  It  is  this  virtue  of  discretion,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  what  is  termed  politeness,  in  gen- 
teel circles  \  which  is  so  attractive  and  engaging^. 
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that  it  is  frequently  presented  and  accepted,  as  a 
substitute  for  more  substantial  virtues.  The  sem- 
blance of  good-will  displayed  by  an  urbanity  of 
manners,  is  found  to  be  more  captivating,  than 
greater  benefits  conferred  with  a  roughness  in  the 
mode,  which  approaches  to  an  indiscretion. 


JDISQ  UIS ITIOM 

THE  SECOND. 


ON  MORAL  CONDUCT. 

OR 

The  Nature  of  Morality  ;  Us  Laws^ 
Motives^  Kc, 


DISQUISITION  11. 

On  Moral  Conducts. 


T  HE  disposition  of  every  one  to  pursue  his  own 
interests,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  recommend- 
ing the  practice  of  all  the  personal  virtues  as  a 
iy,  where  a  conviction  is  implanted  that  such  a 
conduct  is  the  only  road  to  happiness :  nor  would 
the  term  be  applicable  ;  as  duty  and  obligation, 
are,  strictly  speaking,  relative  ideas.  The  eager- 
ness with  which  we  seize  all  the  means  of  Good, 
when  we  know  of  what  they  consist,  and  where 
they  are  to  be  found,  annihilates  the  idea  of  an  o- 
bligaiion,  in  a  moral  sense  of  the  word.  But  the 
case  is  very  different  respecting  the  practice  of  the 
social  virtues.  As  self-interest  is  not  here  the  pro- 
fessed object  in  view,  but  the  interests  of  othei-s, 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  some  efficient  princi- 
ple or  principles,  with  which  the  ideas  of  duty  and 
obligation  are  intimately  connected  ;  and  without 
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which,  every  man  would  think  himself  at  liberty 
to  act  as  he  pleases.  An  opposition  of  interests  fre- 
quently presents  itself  in  the  universal  pursuit  af- 
ter the  means  of  Good;  and  excepting  some  other 
law  of  conduct  were  operative,  than  that  of  per- 
sonal welfare,  universal  anarchy  would  take  place, 
to  the  subversion  of  social  intercourse,  with  all 
its  blessings.  To  prevent  these  horrors,  human 
nature  is  endowed  with  certain  principles,  which 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  all;  and  to  which 
it  has  been  invariably  expected,  that  intelligent 
creatures  should  conform.  To  these  we  shall  now 
direct  our  notice. 

This  subject  has  deeply  engaged  the  attention 
of  moralists  : — IVie  fuimdation  of  Virtue— what 
are  the  proper  motives  for  the  practice  of  Virtue ; — ■ 
the  nature  of  moral  obligation,  or  the  principle 
which  constitutes  any  particular  act  ain  indispen- 
sible  r/z//y,  or  stamps  criminality  upon  its  opposite; 
are  questions  which  have  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy in  the  philosophical  world  ;  and  this  suf- 
ficiently manifests  that  the  subject  is  surrounded 
with  difficulties.  Since  the  work  before  the  rea- 
der, is  solely  intended  for  practical  uses,  the  author 
is  studious  to  avoid  whatever  has  the  appearance 
of  being  theoretical  and  speculative.  A  simple 
statement  of  facts  is  more  congruous  to  the  mo- 
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ral  history  of  the  human  mind,  which  he  is  at- 
tempting to  give;  and  he  leaves  it  to  others  to 
draw  whatever  inferences  they  may  deem  legiti- 
mate. Yet  he  is  not  without  hopes,  that  these 
moral  researches,  which  assume  a  direction  rather 
unusual,  will  spread  many  important  truths  be- 
fore the  philosophical  reader,  to  which  the  partial 
and  contracted  nature  of  controversy,  may  have 
rendered  him  too  inattentive  ;  and  that  some  dif- 
ficulties will  of  themselves  be  resolved,  by  a  more 
comprehensive  statement  of  facts,  than  contro- 
versy is  disposed  to  admit. 

In  the  following  Disquisition,  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  origin  of  the  opinions  main- 
tained, by  mankind  in  general,  on  the  subject  of 
virtue  and  morality  :  such  as  relate  to  the  spe- 
cific nature  of  virtue  and  vice  ; — the  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  impressions  which  the  perception  of 
virtuous  and  vicious  conduct,  uniformly  make  up- 
on the  human  mind; — the  conceptions  formed  of 
merit  and  demerit, — and  of  moral  obligation.  We 
shall  also  search  after  those  principles  which  are 
uniformly  permitted  to  influence  human  conduct; 
and  the  relation  they  may  have  to  the  practice  of 
virtue.    We  shall  next  examine  which  of  these 
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principles  is,  in  its  own  nature,  best  calculated  to 
promote  the  steady  and  uniform  practice  of  every 
virtue;  and  finally  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  social  virtues,  and  religious  affec- 
tions in  the  human  mind. 


CHAP.  1. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  OPINIONS 
MAINTAINED  RESPECTING  VIRTUE, 
MORALS,  &c. 


SECT.  I. 

ON  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  TERMS  VIRTUE  AND 
VICE,  TO  CONDUCT  AND  DISPOSITIONS  I  AND 
THEIR  TRUE  IMPORT  INVESTIGATED. 


The  ample  view  that  has  been  taken  of  the  ila- 
ture  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  their  immediate  in- 
fluence upon  personal  and  social  well-being,  will 
enable  us  to  ascertain  the  reason,  why  these  terms 
have  been  invariably  chosen  by  moralists,  to  ex- 
press right  and  wrong  conduct ;  describing,  by, 
as  it  were,  a  telegraphic  brevity,  the  opposite  cha- 
racters of  good  and  bad  men.  We  shall  considet 
each  distinctly. 


VOL.  in. 
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Virtue* 


This  word  has,  at  different  periods,  and  in  va- 
rious connexions,  been  various!)  applied  ;  and 
yet  it  will  appear  upon  minute  examination,  that 
in  every  connexion  it  expresses  a  salutary  force 
and  energy.  It  is  used  to  denote  an  inherent  pow- 
er of  a  beneficial  nature,  and  a  vigorous  exertion 
of  that  power.  Thus  we  say  that  particular  effects 
have  been  produced,  by  'virtue  of  certain  means 
employed.  It  is  frequently  said  of  medical  drugs, 
that  they  retain,  or  have  lost  their  virtues;  that  is, 
their  power  of  producing  the  salutary  effects,  whi(::h 
they  usually  produce.  Many  expressions  in  com- 
mon phraseology  evince,  with  great  accuracy  and 
precision,  that  the  power  expressed  by  the  word 
Virtue  refers  to  something  beneficial.  Whatever 
is  decidedly  injurious  to  ourselves,  we  may  as- 
cribe it  to  a  Virus  or  a  Venom,  but  never  to  a 
Virtue.  Yet  we  shall  adopt  the  term,  whenevei' 
the  power  of  doing  injury  to  others,  is  beneficial 
to  ourselves.  Gunpowder  will  be  said  by  the 
warrior  to  possess  Virtue ^  according  to  its  strength, 
or  the  power  of  extending  destruction  among  his 
foes ;  and  the  Indians,  who  are  accustomed  to- 
poison  their  arrows,  will  complain,  that  the  poi- 
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3011  has  lost  its  Virtue,  with  its  powers  of  de- 
struction. That  quality  inherent  in  bodies,  by 
which  an  injury  may  be  produced,  unconnected 
with  beneficial  effects  of  any  kind,  is  called  its 
Vims ;  and  this  term  will  be  deemed  to  be  uni-> 
formly  applicable,  as  long  as  we  remain  ignorant 
of  its  power  of  effecting  good.  But  when  this 
power  is  discovered,  and  applied  to  salutary  pur- 
poses, it  is  immediately  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Virtue.  Physicians  speak  of  the  Virus  of  the  na- 
tural small-pox,  but  when  they  apply  this  Virus 
to  the  beneficial  purposes  of  inoculation,  it  chan- 
ges its  nature,  in  their  opinion,  and  possesses  a 
positive  Virtue.  Opium  and  arsenic,  were  once 
considered  as  unqualified  poisons  ;  but  since  the 
beneficial  effects  of  both  in  various  diseases,  have 
been  discovered,  they  a;re  allowed  to  possess  great 
medical  Virtues. 

Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  primitive  and  genu- 
ine idea  annexed  to  the  word  Virtue,  is  that  of  a 
beneficial  power ;  and  whatever  is  able  to  produce 
some  species  of  good,  by  its  energies  and  opera- 
tions, is  acknowledged  to  possess  some  species  of 
Virtue.  Accordingly,  in  the  ruder  state  of  so- 
ciety, before  the  mental  powers  were  sufficient- 
ly awakened,  or  instructed,  to  form  deep-laid 
scheriies  of  attack  or  defence  ;  before  men  were 
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conversant  with  those  arts  of  war,  which  could 
alone  be  the  result  of  observation  and  experience; 
when  corporeal  strength,  was  the  only  means  that 
could  be  employed  to  assail  a  foe,  or  repel  an  in- 
sult; there  was  much  Virtiiein.  the  arm  of  a  cham- 
pion ;  and  the  man  who  exerted  it  successfully  in 
defence  of  his  party,  became  a  man  of  high  re- 
nown. The  transition  from  muscular  force  to  per- 
sonal courage,  which  held  danger  in  contempt, 
and  to  that  energy  of  mind,  which  prompted  to 
the  execution  of  the  most  dangerous  enterprises 
was  natural ;  and  Virtue  became  the  proper  tertn 
to  denote  Valour  and  Prozvess.  But  when  the  ru- 
der state  of  society  gave  way  to  more  regular  es- 
tablishments; when  the  interests  of  communities, 
became  more  extensive  and  complex,  as  the 
means  of  good  were  multiplied  and  appreciated; 
the  ideas  of  property,  and  the  claims  of  individu- 
als, became  more  numerous  and  diversified  ;  and 
in  proportion  as  those  inequalities  in  the  states  and 
conditions  of  men,  which  proceeded  from  an  uni- 
versal struggle  after  happiness,  with  unequal  pow- 
ers, became  obvious  and  striking,  the  necessity  of 
what  we  now  term  Prudence,  Discretion,  Integri- 
ty, and  Benevolence,  in  their  various  branches,  be- 
came evident;  and  the  word  F/W//e  was  applied, 
as  it  were  by  common  consent,  to  those  acts  and 
dispositions,  upon  which  the  existence,  harmony. 
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pnd  happiness  of  society,  immediately  depend.  It 
is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  in  the  more  advanr 
ced  stages  of  social  intercourse,  we  should  more 
frequently  hear  of  the  relalivCy  conjugal,  and  so- 
cial. Virtues,  than  of  those  which  distinguish  the 
JVarrior  and  Champion,  which  are  not  so  perpe- 
tually in  exercise. 

Thus,  in  all  the  gradations  through  which  the 
word  Virtue  has  passed,  it  has  always  retained  the 
character  of  a  beneficial  influence.  When  applied 
to  human  beings,  we  infer  a  voluntary  agency.  To 
a  perception  of  w:hat  is  proper,  because  it  is  bene- 
ficial, is  united  a  firm  disposition  to  perform  it. 
Thi:^  necessarily  includes  an  exertion  of  power  a- 
g  linst  soine  opponent.    Such  is  the  object  in  the 
exertion  of  every  mechanical  and  chemical-  pow- 
er, and  of  corporeal  strength  ;  and  it  is  also  the 
object  of  all  mental  energy.    Since  knowledge  is 
not  an  inheritance,  it  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  the 
exertions  which  subdue  our  natural  indolence,  and 
conquer  the  diffijulties  of  attainment.    Wisdom  is 
the  result  of  much  mental  exertion,  to  discover, 
and  judiciously  to  employ,  the  most  proper  means 
to  accomplish  soi-n.e  useful  purpose  ;  and  although 
neither  knowledge  nor  wisdom  are,  in  the  present 
day,  placed  among  the  virtues,  yet  the  pursuit  of 
them  is.    The  improvement  of  the  mind  is  a  vir- 
tuous diligence,  directed  towards  the  most  import- 
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ant  of  all  objects  ;  while  obstinate,  and  wilful  ig- 
norance, proceeds  from  the  contemptible  vice  of 
indolence.    Every  ramification  of  prudence  indi- 
cates a  self-command,  which  strenuously  opposes 
the  strongest  solicitations  of  some  seducing  and 
ensnaring  object.    Justice  and  integrity,  deter- 
mine to  do  whatever  is  right,  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  temptations  arising  from  flattering  prospects 
of  ambition  or  of  opulence,  and  the  fair  promises 
of  secrecy.  Benevolence  possesses  the  distinguish- 
ed power,  of  making  a  voluntary  sacrifice  of  those 
personal  rights,  which  the  selfish  man  so  highly  va- 
lues. It  liberally  bestows  what  the  avaricious  care- 
fully hoard.    It  voluntarily  endures  the  pangs  of 
sensibility,  which  may  soothe  and  relieve  those 
who  suffer  still  greater  pains.    It  relaxes  the  rigid 
claims  of  right,  and  suppresses  the  desire  of  re- 
venge, as  often  as  propriety  admits  ;  and  resolves 
to  forgive,  in  many  cases  where  it  has  the  unre- 
strained power  to  punish.  Thus  does  the  virtuous 
man  conquer  himself    He  is  the  courageous  and 
triumphant  hero,  who  subdues  the  formidable  ene- 
my within  :  he  exerts  the  best  powers  of  his  mind, 
to  gain  the  ascendency  over  every  thing  that  is  un- 
worthy and  pernicious  *, 


*  Sec  note 
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Qualities,  powers,  and  propensities,  of  a  noxious 
tendency,  are  not  expressed  by  a  simple  term. 
Accurate  laniiuasre,  in  order  to  describe  existent 
diversities,  has  adopted  the  words  virus,  xenouij, 
poison,  and  vice;  and  these  denote  the  various 
kinds  of  pernicious  influence,  exerted  over  anima- 
ted and  rational  beings.  these  expressions 
convey  ideas  perfectly  distinct  from  destructive 
powers  occasionally  and  incidentally  exerted,  by 
natural  or  physical  agency.  There  is  iieit'ier 
virus,  venom,  poison^  nor  vice,  ascribed  to  the 
storms  which  overwhelm  the  ship  floating  on  the 
ocean;  nor  tothe  flameswhich  consume  our  dwelU 
ings.  The  terms  are  confined  to  qualities  radi- 
cally and  unequivocally  injurious;  they  uiujormly 
suggest  the  idea  of  mischief.  But  aitliough  they 
agree  in  this  general  effect^  there  is  a  diversity  in 
their  application. 

denotes  a  pernicious  quality  in  vegetable 
or  animal  substances,  arising  from  some  acciden- 
tal degeneracy  of  their  fluids.  Thus  we  speak  of 
the  virus  of  the  small  pox,  of  pestilential  diseases, 
putrid  miasmata,  and  the  virus  communicated  by 
the  bite  of  a  mad  animal.  Venom  is  applied  to 
those  destructive  fluids,  which  are  constitutionally 
formed  in  organized  bodies,  essential  to  their  re- 
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spective  natures,  and  are  communicated  to  other 
living  bodies,  by  the  instinctive  agency  of  some 
animated  beings;  as  the  sting  of  a  bee,  the  bite  of 
a  scorpion,  &c.  Poison  is  a  general  term,  more 
applicable  to  pernicious  effects  than  to  specific 
causes.  It  expresses  the  power  of  producing  in- 
jury, seated  in  bodies  promiscuously;  without 
paying  immediate  attention  to  the  manner  in 
\yhich  the  power  was  acquired.  Thus  bpth  virus 
and  venom,  may  be  considered  of  a  poisonous  na- 
ture, from  the  effects  produced  by  them.  Wc 
speak  also  of  yegetable  and  nnineral  poisons ;  that 
is,  pf  substances^  which  by  their  great  activity,  in 
very  small  quantities^  may  disorder  or  destroy  the- 
animai  frame.  These  detrimental  qualities  are 
called  poisons;  although  as  we  have  remarked  a- 
bove,  when  these  same  powers  are  skilfully  appli- 
ed, so  as  to  be  prod^ictive  of  good,  we  immediately 
denominate  them  virtues. 

Vice,  strongly  marks  the  injurious  nature  and 
effects  of  some  human  propensities.  Etymolo- 
gists tell  us,  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  latin 
'oito,  refering  to  an  evil  which  all  should  be  solici- 
tous to  escape,  or  avoid.  It  is  always  placed  in 
opposition  to  virtue,  being  most  opposite  in  its 
nature,  influence  and  character.  As  virtue  is  a 
quality  in  the  mind  that  exalts  the  subject,  in  pro- 
portioii  to  the  degrees  of  its  excellency,  thus  vice 
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is  an  opposite  quality,  which  has  its  degradations, 
sinking  the  character  proportionably  below  the 
level  of  innoxious  beings.    It  is  considered  as  a 
pernicious  quality,  generated  by  whatever  has  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  human  mind,  and  render 
it  depraved.    Hence  it  admits  of  various  degrees, 
correspondent  with  the  virus  which  occasionally 
corrupts  our  fluids.    Were  it  naturally  inherent, 
it  would  resemble  the  venom  of  animals;  which  is 
in  its  nature  constitutional;  nor  does  it  admit  of 
similar  gradations  in  the  same  individual.    It  is 
upon  its  being  more  a.cci4ental,  and  not  essenti- 
ally permanent  in  the  same  species,  th^t  we  somer 
times  apply  the  term  to  animals  thj\t  are  restive  or. 
unruly;  or  that  are  not  easily  trained  to  useful  and 
peaceful  habits.    Thus  we  ascribe  vices  to  a  horse, 
that  will  not  obey  the  whip  or  the  spur;  or  to  an 
Qx,  that  attempts  to  gore  the  attendants,  instead  of 
yielding  his  neck  to  the  yoke.    In  every  sense  it 
i§  a  term  of  reproach,  used  to  express  a  pernici- 
ous deviation  from  a  more  harmless  apd  useful, 
tenor  of  conduct. 

The  extensive  views  that  we  have  taken  of  the. 
miseries  introduced  into  human  life,  by  the  vices 
of  ignorance,  indolence,  intemperance,  injustice, 
envy,  cruelty,  &c.  sufficiently  manifest  the  close 
analogy  that  subsists  between  vice  and  the  noxi- 
gus  qualities  noted  above.    Vice  is  the  virus  of. 
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the  mind;  and  as  far  as  it  extends  its  baneful  in- 
fluence, it  poisons  all  the  sources  of  happiness. 

Hence  it  is  that  some  of  the  evil  passions  of  men, 
are  so  frequently  and  forcibly  expressed  by  meta- 
phors, taken  from  these  various  noxious  qualities: 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  those  particular  distinc- 
tions are  also  noted,  by  the  different  mannei-s  in 
which  the  metaphors  are  used.  Virulence,  which 
is  obviously  derived  from  virus,  best  expresses  a 
rapid,  and  pernicious  violence  in  the  occasional 
sallies  of  temper.  It  refers  to  the  angry  passions 
that  are  excessive;  and  which  are  not  exempt 
from  a  great  degree  of  malignity  at  the  time. 
Thus  we  say  "he  was  vehement  against  him  to  a 
degree  of  virulence :  His  language  was  very  vi- 
rulent: He  was  too  virulent  in  his  reproaches, 
notwithstanding  they  were  founde4  injustice." 
But  the  word  venom,  best  expresses  malignity  it- 
self. It  supposes  that  the  subject  possesses  an 
envenomed  bosom,  and  a  kind  of  organization,  as 
it  were,  destined  to  the  secretion  of  malignity. 
This  word  describes,  not  merely  a  pei-son  in  a  fit 
of  wrath,  but  one  who  harbours  malice,  who  ma- 
lignantly stings,  and  does  intentional  mischief. 
In  ruder  phraseology,  it  is  said  that  "he  spits  his 
venom:"  which  immediatelv  raises  in  the  mind 
the  idea  of  a  noxious  animal  determined  to  injure. 
Strokes  of  satire,  in  which  the  malignity  may  be 
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more  obvious  than  the  vnt,  are  poetically  termed 
envenomed  shafts. 

Poison,  as  a  metaphorical  expression,  does  not. 
so  immediately  refer  either  to  the  culpable  irri- 
tations of  the  moment,  or  to  the  deeper  malignity 
of  the  heart.  It  is  often  applied  to  a  pernicious, 
or  destructive  influence,  unconnected  with  the 
moral  character  or  designs  of  the  agent.  Thus 
we  say  of  particular  sentiments,  that  "they  have  a 
tendency  to  poison  the  mind;"  although  he  that 
advances  them  may  possibly  design  to  improve  it. 
Books  of  a  certain  description,  are  represented  as 
dangerous,  from  ''having  a  tendency  to  poison, 
the  morals:"  and  all  the  happiness  of  a  family  is 
said  to  be  poisoned,  by  the  ill  conduct  or  misfor- 
tunes of  some  individual  belonging  to  it. 

Such  is  the  respectable  connexion  in  which 
whatever  is  deemed  vicious,  in  the  tendency  or  de- 
sign, is  placed;  nor  is  the  arrangement  inaccurate 
or  unjust. 
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SECT.  II. 

ON'  THE    APPROBATION   AKD  DISAPPROBATION  OF 
HUMAN  actions;  AND  THEIR  OfilGIK. 

THE  terms  Virtue  and  Vice,  not  only  express  a 
heneficial,  and  pernicious  energV;,  but  they  contain 
also  a  latent  approbation  or  censure  of  the  agent. 
The  idea  excited  by  an  act  we  pronounce  to  be 
virtuous,  is  not  only  that  it  is  something  good  in 
itself,  or  .p,roductive  of  go.od,  but  that  it  manifests 
soraQthiug  zvorlhy  audrcspeclad/e  in  the  performer. 
We  conceive  that  both  the  object  and  motive  are 
as  they  should  be.    The  idea  attatched  to  Vice,  is 
that  of  an  act  pernicious  in  its  tendency,  perform- 
ed by  one  who  is  under  6ase  ^md  unworthy,  or  un- 
Jazvjul  motives.    These  ideas  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  those  of  virtue  c\n(i  vice  ;  even  in  such 
cases  where  we  may  mistake  the  character  of  the 
act;  and  thus  apply  the  word  in  the  most  impro- 
per manner.    When  oil r  conceptions  of  the  cha- 
racter of  an  actj  or  of  the  motives  are  erroneous, 
we  shall  blame,  when  we  ought  to  approve,  and 
praise,  when  we  ought  to  censure;  yet  whatever 
we  censure  partakes  of  the  nature  of  vice,  in  our 
opinion  at  the  instant,  and  the  agent  is  crimina- 
ted;  whatever  we  praise,  we  deem  to  be  a  virtue. 
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and  the  agent  is  applauded.  From  a  contrariety  of 
opinions,  concerning  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
particular  actions,  it  may  happen  that  exalted  ho- 
nours shall  be  conferred  by  some,  on  persons 
whose  conduct  others  may  execrate,  as  deserving 
disgrace.    Private  interests,  contracted  views,  a 
parry  spirit,  or  national  contests,  excite  the  most 
opposite  sensations,  and  call  forth  the  loudest  ex- 
clamations, either  of  encomium  or  inventive^ 
according  to  the  influence  which  particular  modes 
of  conduct,  may  have  upon  the  principles  and 
interests  of  the  individual,  his  party,  or  his  coun* 
try.    These  facts  are  too  frequently  illustrated, 
by  the  ferments  excited  between  different  nations, 
or  among  the  same  people,  in  their  contests  about 
religion  or  politicks,  or  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, &c.    But  still,  in  every  instance  of  this 
kind,  the  abstract  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  of  virtue 
and  vice,  concerning  their  intrinsic  natures,  are 
precisely  the  same.    Whatever  we  censure,  we 
consider  it  as  an  evil,  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  committed;  whatever  we  approve  and  com- 
mend; it  is  under  the  idea  of  a  good,  intentionally 
performed,  that  is,  as  a  virtue.  * 
-   Hence  it  proceeds,  that  the  same  act  shall  ap- 
pear in  different  points  of  view,  not  only  to  inter- 


*  Note  C. 
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estcd  or  prejudiced  persons,  hut  to  the  eye  of 
reason  itself,  according  to  its  consequences,  and 
the  intention  with  which  it  was  performed.  To 
deprive  an  individual  of  his  life,  to  ainnihilate  at 
once  his  present  existence,  with  all  its  connextions, 
and  relations,  and  influences,  will  always  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  feelings  of  the  humane;  but  the 
act  will  sometimes  be  considered  as  innocent, 
sometimes  approved  as  necessary  and  laudable;  at 
others,  condemned  as  the  effect  of  a  culpable  care- 
lessness ;  and  at  others,  it  is  abhorred  as  a  murder. 

The  distinctions  made  between  physical  good! 
and  evil,  in  which  there  is  no  imputation  of  virtue 
or  vice,  and  those  actions  and  dispositions  of  intel- 
ligent beings,  which  are  deemed  moral  or  immo- 
ral ;  and  also  the  difference  which  we  make  in  the 
nature  of  the  same  simple  act,  according  to  the 
object  and  motives  of  the  agent,  are  manifestly 
founded  in  the  power  and  exercise  of  Volition. 
As  every  intelligent  agent  is  a  voluntary  agent, 
according  to  the  statement  we  have  given  of  the 
nature  of  volition;  as  he  possesses  the  physical 
power  to  act  as  he  wills,  and  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  virtue  or  of  vice,  according  to  the  determina- 
tions of  his  own  mind,  we  naturally  form  an  opi- 
nion of  his  dispositions  and  character,  according 
to  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  and  the  influ- 
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ence  of  worthy  or  unworthy  motives ;  and  we 
mark  the  gradations  of  his  good  and  bad  qualities, 
by  the  degrees  of  his  disposition  and  efforts  to 
promote  good  or  difTuse  evil,  f 

That  we  arc  so  formed  as  to  be  disposed  to  hv^, 
whatever  administers  to  our  happiness,  and  to 
have  an  aversion  to  its  contrary,  in  cases  where 
the  power  of  volition  is  not  exerted,  is  a  truth, 
which  every  one  admits;  and  which  has  frequent- 
ly presented  itself  in  the  course  of  our  investiga- 
tions. The  diamond  does  not  voluntarily  glitter 
in  order  to  charm  us,  nor  gold  render  itself  costly 
in  consideration  of  our  benefit ;  yet  We  admire 
the  beauties  of  the  one,  and  are  eager  to  possess 
the  other.  There  is  no  criminal  disposition  in  nau- 
seous medicines,  to  render  themselves  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  and  yet  they  are  loathed.  The  qua- 
lities which  appear  calculated  to  promote  our 
pleasure,  convenience,  or  happiness,  attract  our 
regards;  we  are  disposed  to  love  and  cherish  them: 
Whatever  appears  to  be  displeasing  or  pernicious^ 
easily  excites  our  displacency  or  abhorrence. 
But  when  we  contemplate  the  qualities  and  dis- 
positions of  those  who  have  the  jmvers  of  Self^ 
cammajid;  whose  physical  constitution  is  not  crea- 

+  See  many  particulars  illustrative  of  tliese  remarks  in 
Phil.  Treatise  Part  ii.  Ch.  iii.  §  3.  Influence  of  Passions 
«nd  Affections  on  Character, 
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ted  with  immutable  qualities,  of  a  beneficial  or 
injurious  tendency;  when  that  which  we  deem  to 
be  good  or  bad  in  them,  appears  to  be  self-created, 
we  superadd  to  our  attractions  or  repugnancies, 
certain  0/7w/o/7srespecting  the  agent  himself.  With 
that  love  or  hatred  we  are  naturally  disposed  to 
indulge,  towards  qualities  obviously  good  or  bad, 
are  connected  ideas  of  honour  or  dissrrace:  and 
sentiments  of  approbation  or  censure;  applause  or 
condemnation,  as  often  as  such  qualities  are  dis- 
covered to  exist,  in  rational  and  voluntary  agents. 
The  exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers  concern- 
ing them,  is  always  accompanied  with  some  sensa- 
tion. An  affection  is  excited;  a  mental  feeling,  of 
a  pleasant  or  disagreeable  nature,  accompanies  the 
decisions  of  the  understanding.  The  actions  and 
dispositions  which  we  pronounce  to  be  good,  ex- 
cite the  pleasing  sensations  of  respect,  esteem, 
veneration,  gratitude,  admiration,  according  to 
the  various  degrees  of  excellency.  We  begin  to 
entertain  a  love  for  the  agent.  In  our  hearts,  as 
well  as  in  om  judgment,  we  give  him  the  prefer- 
ence to  every  one  who  has  not  signalized  himself 
in  a  similar  manner.  Actions  which  reason  pro-' 
iiouncesto  be  improper,  absurd,  atrocious,  excite! 
the  disapprobation  of  our  minds.  Some  peculiar 
^rcnsations  either  of  irrision,  anger,  contempt,  in- 
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dignation,  according  to  the  apparent  prevalence 
of  folly  or  of  moral  turpitude*. 

Applause  and  censure  are  open  expres;  ions  of 
these  peculiar  sensations.  They  are  designed  in- 
dications of  these  mental  feelings  ;  and  they  are 
calculated  to  produce  correspondent  effects  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  agent.  Th6  social  nature  of 
man,  will  not  permit  hirh  to  be  indifferent,  con- 
cerning the  sentiments  of  those  around  him.  We 
are  pleased  with  the  esteem  which  any  particular 
mode  of  conduct  may  attract ;  and  we  Consider 
contempt  as  a  most  painful  and  humiliating  pun- 
ishment. These  principles  operate  so  powerfully 
in  the  human  breast,  that  nnmbers  have  encoun* 
tered  the  most  arduous  enterprises,  exposed  them» 
selves  to  imminent  dangers;  endured  innumerable 
hardships;  solely  for  the  reward  of  popular  ap- 
plause. Many  have  sought  even  death  itself,  in 
order  to  be  entitled  to  a  posthumous  fame,  of  which 
they  expect  not  to  be  conscious;  and  others  have 
violated  their  best  principles^  have  opposed  their 
judgments,  and  their  natural  dispositions;,  rather 
than  suffer  the  pangs  of  disgrace. 

The  determinations  of  the  mind^  proceeding 
from  the  prevalent  thoughts  and  suggestions  of 
the  mind  itself,  are  sure  indications  of  what  pass- 

*  See  Phil.  Tr,  p.  170.  passim, 
VOL.  III.  I 
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es  within.  They  always  discover  the  particular  dis- 
position of  the  moment.  When  motives  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  repeatedly  produce  similar  acts,  in  situ- 
ations that  are  similar,  we  learn  to  form  an  accu- 
rate judgment,  concerning  habitual  character. 
We  know  as  decidedly,  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  bad  man,  uniformly  to  act  virtuouslv,  or  of 
a  virtuous  man,  habitually  to  commit  vicious  ac- 
tions,  as  that  the  quality  of  a  stream  must  corre- 
spond with  that  of  its  source;  and  of  the  fruit  to 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  tree.  Incidental 
circumstances  may,  in  each  case,  produce  inciden- 
tal effects,  in  contrariety  with  the  usual  train  of 
things;  but  it  is  according  to  the  usual  train  that 
we  form  our  judgments. 

We  have  remarked,  that  these  impressions  are 
more  or  less  vivid  and  lasting,  according  to  the 
various  degrees,  and  even  shades  of  difference  in 
the  nature  of  particular  actions,  and  the  dispositi- 
ons of  the  agent.  We  approve  or  applaud,  in  pro- 
portion to  our  perception,  that  the  act  was  benefi- 
cial, and  the  motive  dignified  and  liberal.  We 
blame,  or  severely  condemn,  in  proportion  as  we 
discover  that  the  vice  was  productive  of  mischief, 
and  the  motive  was  unworthy  and  base.  Thus 
for  example,  although  ignorance  be  always  dan- 
gerous, and  may  be  the  source  of  innumerable 
evils,  yet  the  ignorance  that  was  inevitable,  is 
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deemed  void  of  culpability.  But  the  ignorance 
Which  proceeds  from  indolence,  inattention,  or 
wilful  neglect,  is  a  just  subject  of  reproach.  The 
love  of  knowledge  is  ahv^ays  commended,  because 
it  is  aiming  at  a  qualification  to  be  useful.  The 
I'ight  use  of  knowledge,  which  constitutes  rwsf/o//?;, 
is  still  more  commendable,  as  its  object  is  to  pro- 
duce those  efTects,  which  alone  can  give  impor- 
tance to  knowledge.  The  improper  use  of  know- 
ledge is  folly ;  because  it  is  wasting  a  valuable 
treasure,  to  injurious  or  trifling  purposes.  Per- 
sonal prudence  naturally  meets  with  our  appro™ 
bation;  we  commend  those  who  act  according  to 
the  dictates  of  wisdom  in  their  own  concerns^  and 
seek  to  promote  their  own  welfare;  yet^  as  the 
benefit  or  injury  is  confined  to  the  agent,  we  ra- 
ther pity  the  folly  of  those,  who  are  enemies  to 
their  own  interests^  than  feel  very  painful  resent- 
ments; unless  the  intimacy  of  our  connexions 
should  excite  these  sensations.  Justice  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  welfare,  and  even  to  the  existence 
of  society,  that  we  expect  it  from  all  men.  It  is 
an  indication  that  the  morals  of  a  community  are 
deeply  depraved,  when  simple  acts  of  justice 
meet  with  high  applause;  and  we  are  lavish  of 
every  opprobrious  epithet,  whenever  we  perceive 
atrocious  violations  of  the  principles  of  justice. 

I  2 
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Nothing  can  evidence  the  universal  estimation  in 
which  this  virtue  is  held,  more,  than  the  attempts 
which  are  incessantly  made  by  wicked  men,  to  a- 
void  the  disgrace  of  detectiori.  The  most  depra- 
ved are  necessitated  to  have  recourse  to  every 
subterfuge,  in  order  to  support  a  character  for 
honesty  and  integrity.  Even  those,  who  possess 
the  power  of  acting,  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
purpose,  shudder  at  the  idea  of  meeting  the  pub- 
lic eye,  under  the  avowed  character  of  u.ijust,  ty- 
rannical, oppressive  and  eruel.  Princes  and  po- 
tentates, before  they  invade  the  territories  of  their 
innocent  and  peaceful  neighbours,  think  it  prudent 
to  publish  manifestoes  replete  with  arguments  to 
justify  their  conduct. 

The  principles  of  justice  are  revered  by  those 
associations  that  subsist  by  violating  its  laws. 
Banditti  and  Robbers  of  every  denomination, 
are  compelled  to  obey  the  dictates  of  justice,  in 
the  division  of  their  spoils,  or  their  nefarious 
compact  would  dissolve  itself.  We  cannot  listen 
to  the  quarrels  and  altercations,  of  the  most  rude 
and  Uncultivated  minds,  without  being  struck 
with  the  encomiums  they  pay  to  the  vn-tues  of 
justice,  veracity,  honesty,  and  chastity ;  when  they 
mutually  upbraid  each  other  with  violating  their 
dictates.  Each  erects  himself  into  a  censor  of 
the  conduct  of  his  opponent;  manifests  an  inward 
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r-€spect  for  virtue,  by  the  severity  of  his  reproaches 
at  the  gross  deviations  of  his  antagonist ;  and 
■where  there  is  too  strong  an  evidence  of  crimina- 
lity, to  permit  an  absolute  denial,  both  parties  ea-" 
gerly  collect  and  exaggerate  the  faults  of  their 
accusers;  that  upon  a  comparison,  they  may  appear 
the  least  culpable,  either  in  the  quantity  or  qua- 
lity of  guilt. 

But  although  each  individual  act  of  injustice  be 
reprobated,  more  than  its  opposite  virtue  is  ap- 
plauded, yet  so  numerous  are  the  opportunities 
of  transgressing  the  boundaries  of  strict  equity, 
with  apparent  security  ;  so  great  may  those  advan- 
tages appear,  which  will  be  derived  from  some 
species  of  fraud,  arising  from  our  superior  know- 
ledge; so  multiplir'd,  in  a  commercial  state,  are  the 
temptations  to  enrich  ourselves,  at  the  expense  of 
another;  so  prone  are  we  to  mistake  thepermissions 
of  our  imperfect  laws,  for  the  dictates  of  equity  ; 
that  strict  honesty  acquires  a  great  respectability 
of  character:  and  high  integrity  manifested  in 
every  transaction,  receives  the  most  exahed  com- 
mendations.   The  acts  in  which  oppression,  ma- 
lice, cruelty,  are  connected  with  injustice,  are 
held  in  the  greatest  abhorrence,  and  excite  the 
warmest  indignation  against  the  perpetraton 
What  has  been  advanced  concerning  BeneW'<. 
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lence,  shows  its  superiority  to  every  other  virtue. 
A  disposition  to  augment  the  stock  of  well-being, 
among  those  around  us^,  far  exceeds  the  resoluti- 
on not  to  sap  or  plunder  it.  The  philanthropist 
that  makes  exertions  for  the  good  of  otherS;,  with- 
out ostentation,  or  the  expectation  of  being  re- 
munerated, manifests  a  disposition  approaching  to 
divine.  The  self  denial  that  is  voluntarily  prac- 
tised in  order  to  be  beneficent,  compassionate,  or^ 
merciful;  the  dangers  to  which  humane  persons 
instinctively,  as  it  were,  expose  themselves  in  or- 
der to  rescue  others  froni  destruction  ;  are  such 
distinguished  marks  of  an  exalted  virtue,  as  to  ex- 
cite universal  admiration.  Contracted  or  timid 
iT^inds  will  not  be  able  to  imitate,  but  they  will 
join  their  voices  to  the  exclamations  of  those,  wha 
have  been  protected  or  blessed  by  such  acts  of 
distinjjfuished  beneficence. 

The  same  accuracy  of  discrimination,  is  observ- 
able in  the  slighter  instances  of  benevolence 
which  characterize  Discretion.  This,  manifesting 
a  delicate  attention  to  the  state  and  welfare  of 
another,  more  than  the  dictates  of  justice  abso 
lutely  demand,  is  deemed  a  virtue  highly  com 
mendable.  A  discreet  person  always  attracts 
esteem  and  confidence.  Slight  indisf  retions,  which 
are  the  result  of  inexperience,  or  the  volatile 
thoughtlessness  of  youth,  and  free  from  the  impu- 
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tation  of  design,  are  readily  pardoned  ;  but  such 
indiscretions  will  not  be  frequently  repeated, 
without  relinquishing  a  claim  to  indulgence,  and 
incurring  severe  reprehension.  A  person  remark- 
able for  his  indiscretions,  is  avoided  as  a  danger- 
ous member  of  society  ;  for  although  he  may  not 
intend  mischief,  he  becomes  the  culpable  cause 
of  it. 

Thus  do  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  itiankind, 
upon  the  subject  of  virtue  and  vice,  manifestly 
consist  of  four  gradations,  with  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  each.  They  condemn  as  a  weakness  or  a 
foUv,  the  improper  conduct  which  is  in  any  re- 
spect injurious  to  the  agent  alone  ;  and  they  ap- 
prove or  applaud,  in  proportion  as  he  wisely  con- 
sults his  own  welfare.  They  commend  discretion, 
and  blame  indiscretions,  according  to  the  obvious 
degrees  of  caution  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  culpa- 
ble inattention  on  the  other.  They  applaud  or 
censure  with  greater  warmth,  those  acts  which 
indicate  the  design  of  the  agent  to  perform  some- 
thing beneficial  to  another,  or  which  is  conducive 
to  his  injury.  They  reprobate  those  rittfons 
which  are  unjust  respecting  others,  howcA^er  bene- 
ficial they  may  prove  to  the  perpetrator,  though 
the  obvious  design  was  not  to  injure  them,  bur  to 
serve  himself.    They  hold  in  higher  indignation 
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and  abhorrence,  the  deeds  of  injustice  which  are 
the  result  of  cruelty;  or  where  absolute  evil  to  the 
subject  was  intended.  For  in  these  cases,  they 
know  that  the  heart  is  radically  depraved,  and  un- 
dfr  the  gove  nment  of  the  most  malignant  passi- 
pns.  They  duly  appreciate  every  act  of  justice, 
according  to  i^^  degrees  of  worth ;  but  they  admire 
benevolence;  and  its  most  exalted  exertions  call 
forth  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  praise,  % 


SECT.  III. 

ON  THE  MERIT  AND  DEMERIT  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
DISPOSITIONS  AND  ACTIONS. 

IN  the  preceding  Section  we  confined  our  re- 
marks, to  the  sensations  excited  in  the  breast  of 
the  observer,  when  he  attends  to  the  subject  of 
Virtue  and  Vice  in  particular  actions  :  But  he  does 
not  simply  applaud  or  censure,  when  he  forms  di?- 
stinct  ideas  of  the  moral  nature  of  the  action,  as 
good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong:  he  forms  equally  di- 
stinct ideas  also  of  meri/,  or  demerit,  in  the  agent. 
We  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  the  person  who 
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possesses  an  amiable  character,  or  performs  ac- 
tions of  which  reason  highly  approves,  acquires  a 
title  to  our  love,  respect,  gratitude,  &c.;  and  we 
deem  him  worthy  of  some  recompense ;  according 
to  his  situation,  exigencies,  and  the  degrees  of 
moral  excellence  he  may  have  acquired.  We  hold 
it  perfectly  consistent  with  justice  and  propriety, 
that  the  man  whose  conduct  is  in  every  respect 
prudent  and  circumspect,  should  escape  the  evils 
to  which  the  imprudent  are  hourly  exposed,  and 
enjoy  the  fruits  pf  all  his  virtuous  exertions ;  and 
we  maintain,  that  he,  who  in  all  his  transactions,  is 
strictly  just  and  upright,  is  entitled  to  a  perfect 
exemption  from  the  injustice  and  oppression  of 
others.  To  him  \vho  labours  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind, a  feeling  of  gratitude  induces  us  to  wish 
an  exemption  from  evil,  and  a  participation  of 
that  happiness  he  is  so  desirous  to  promote.  We 
^dmit,  wichout  hesitation,  that  no  one  can  be  more 
entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  good,  than  the 
man  who  delights  tQ  do  gc^od  ;  and  we.  resent  the 
calamities  that  may  befal  him.  But  we  feel  very 
different  sensations  when  we  reflect  upon  a  vi- 
cious character.  This  inspires  displacency  or  con- 
tempt, and  excites  anger  ;  and  anger,  however  it 
may  be  subject  to  mistakes,  always  supposes  de- 
merit,  which  deserves  ^  due  degree  of  chastiscr 
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ment ;  and  it  often  implants  an  impetuous  desire 
to  become  ourselves  the  avengers.  We  judge  it  e- 
quitable  that  the  person  who,  designedly  or  wan- 
tonly, induces  distress  upon  others,  should  him- 
self experience  the  feelings  of  misery.  If  bene- 
volence at  any  time  soften  our  resentment ;  or  hu- 
manity view  his  distressed  and  abject  state  with 
sentiments  of  pity  ;  we  exclaim,  "  it  is  more  than 
he  deserves and  we  are  disposed  to  congratu- 
late ourselves,  on  the  triumph  of  more  exalted 
principles  over  the  severity  of  justice. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  applause  and  censure 
we  may  bestow,  we  think  it  just  that  the  agent 
should  enjoy  good  or  suffer  evil,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  his  conduct  ;  and  though  the  opi- 
nions formed  by  his  associates,  respecting  his  cha- 
racter and  deserts,  may  constitute  a  part  of  his  re- 
ward or  punishment,  by  the  pleasing  or  displeas- 
ing impressions  made  upon  his  mind,  these  are 
never  deemed  the  sole,  or  adequate  returns.  Our 
ideas  are  always  directed  to  rewards  or  sufferings, 
that  may  more  essentially  influence  his  state  of 
well-being. 

As  our  sensations  are  in  various  degrees,  accord- 
ing to  apparent  degrees  of  excellency  or  depra- 
vity in  character  and  conduct,  thus  do  we,  in  like 
manner,  form  different  ideas  of  the  nature  and 
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gradations  of  merit,  or  demerit,  according  as  the 
conduct  and  dispositions  of  the  individual,  appear 
to  be  founded  upon  the  most  exalted  principles 
of  action,  or  are  perceived  to  be  of  an  inferior 
kind.  Merit  and  demerit  may  therefore  b.e  con- 
sidered in  three  distinct  points  of  view;  as  a^- 
solute,  comparative,  and  condiiional ;  with  various 
gradations  under  each. 

Absolute  merit,  relates  to  the  disposition  and  con- 
duct, which  are  uniformly  regulated  by  a  strong 
predilection  for  what  is  good  and  excellent  in  it- 
self; which  are  alvyays  conformable  to  right  prin- 
ciple, and  under  the  direction  of  the  best  motives. 
To  persons  of  this  character  we  always  award,  to 
the  full  extent  of  good  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
or  the  excellency  of  their  conduct  has  a  tendency 
to  produce.  Absolute  demerit,  on  the  contrary, 
results  from  the  total  predominance  of  a  narrow 
selfishness  ;  and  prompts  to  the  most  nefarious 
acts,  regardless  of  the  interests,  feelings,  or  rights 
of  others  ;  and  no  one  can  desire  that  such  charac- 
Iters  should  enjoy  the  recompense  due  to  exalted 
virtue. 

Comparative  merit,  or  demerit,  relates  to  the  fa-; 
vourable  or  unfavourable  ideas,  we  form  of  one 
person,  when  compared  with  another,  respecting 
some  kind  of  superiority  or  deficiency  ;  when  ad- 
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vantages  and  opportunities  may  have  been  equal. 
We  place  the  two  characters  in  opposite  scales ; 
and  without  expecting  that  the  one  character 
should  be  perfect,  and  the  other  entirely  worth- 
less, we  form  our  opinions,  and  make  our  deci- 
sions, according  to  the  preponderance  of  good,  or 
of  bad,  in  either  scale. 

Condiliof/al  merit,  and  demerit,  respects  the 
performance  of  certain  actions,  in  conformity  to 
the  injunctions  of  some  one  who  stipulates 
the  conditions.  A  promise  is  made  to  recom- 
pense certain  services,  with  some  particularremu- 
neration  ;  or  a  threatening  is  denounced  against 
the  omission.  The  man  who  conforms  to  the  in- 
junction, is  entitled,  by  virtue  of  the  promise,  to 
the  reward  proposed ;  and  he  has  reason  to  expect 
the  punishment  denounced  against  neglect.  The 
reward  may,  from  the  liberality  of  the  principal, 
far  exceed  the  nature  of  the  duty;  yet  according 
to  the  spirit  of  the  compact,  the  performance  con- 
fers a  right  to  claim  it ;  and  the  non-perform- 
ance conf<;rs  a  right  to  the  party,  who  has  enjoin- 
ed the  service,  to  inflict  the  stipulated  punish- 
ment. In  these  cases  we  observe  that  a  person 
deserves  the  reward,  for  he  has  complied  with  the 
terms  proposed  ;  or,  that  he  has  incurred  the  pe- 
nalty by  his  own  neglect. 
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This  species  of  desert  has  no  necessary  cori- 
nection  with  that  of  the  absolute  kind.  It  may 
oppose  every  other  virtue^  but  the  apparent  one 
of  personal  prudence.  The  injunction  may  be  ca- 
pricious ;  it  may  be  unlawful ;  but  a  compliance 
entities  the  agent  to  the  reward  ;  and  the  imposer 
Would  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  atrocious  injustice, 
were  he  to  ^njoy  the  advantage,  and  withhold  the 
stipulated  compensation.  But  when  the  action 
is  in  itself  innocent,  the  merit  of  the  agent  re- 
solves itself  into  personal  prudence  ;  into  an  at- 
tention to  private  interest.  It  is  of  consequence 
contemplated  with  the  lowest  degree  of  appro- 
bation ;  and  the  omission  would  be  censured  as 
an  impruderice. 

In  all  the  above  cases,  some  kind  of  desert,  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  mind.  In  the  first,  that  which 
is  due  to  moral  excellence,  or  moral  dtepravity,  is 
the  most  conspicuous ;  and  our  praise  or  censure 
becomes  the  warmest,  or  most  poignant.  In  the 
Second,  moral  excellences  or  depravities  present 
themselves  to  the  eye  as  standards,  by  which  we 
measure  and  appreciate  diversities  in  characters  ; 
without  the  expectation  to  discover  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  to  an  eminent  degree.  In  the  last, 
they  are  the  least  apparent,  and  perhaps  do  not 
exist*. 

*  See  Note  E. 
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The  above  principles  naturally  present  them- 
selves to  a  thinking  mind,  and  all  laws  are  founded 
upon  them ;  as  will  appear  in  the  following  chap- 
ter. 


CHAP.  li. 


CONCERNING  THE  LAWS  OF  MORAL 
OBLIGATION. 

SJECT.  i. 

•   GENERAL  VIKW  OP  THE  SUBJECT  ,*   DIFFERENCE  BE- 
TWEEN VIRTUE  AND  MORALITY. 

Having  thus  inquired  into  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  mankind,  upon  the  subject  of  Virtue 
and  Vice,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  upon 
what  principles  they  are  founded. 

With  the  approbation  or  censure,  arising  from  a 
perception  of  merit  or  demerit,  are  intimately 
connected  our  ideas  of  Duty  and  Obligation  ;  of 
a  something  which  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be 
done.  Obligation  properly  signifies  being  bound 
to  perform  particular  actions,  or  to  avoid  some- 
thing prohibited.  Duty  respects  that  species  of 
obligation  which  is  due  to  another  ;  and  implies 
a  conformity  to  his  injunctions,  or  his  interests. 
Thus,  if  there  were  not  some  kind  of  obligation, 
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there  could  be  no  right  of  requisition  from  an- 
other, nor  place  for  censure.  Proper  conduct 
would  simply  produce  its  advantages  without  ap- 
probation ;  omissions  and  aggressions  might  be 
lamented,  but  no  one  cdiild  be  blamed. 

Obligation  relates  to  some  principle,  or  prin- 
ciples, which  are  considered  as  laws  that  are  to  be 
obeyed ;  according  to  which  certain  actions  are 
to  be  performed,  certain  dispositions  to  be  che- 
rished, and  others  to  be  avoided.  In  common 
and  familiar  usage,  the  word  has  various  applica- 
tions >  some  of  which  are  more  pertinent  than  o- 
thers.  It  may  simply  imply  what  is  necessary  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  obtain  a  certain  end.  Thus, 
\ve  sav,  "  the  mrfn  who  is  obli'o-ed  to  earn  his  oiwn 
bread  will  be  obliged  to  work."  Sometimes  it 
expresses  a  due  sense  of  propriety,  in  conform- 
ing to  certain  received  ^nd  approved  principles. 
Thus,  we  say,  "  I  was  obliged  to  act  as  I  did  from 
a  principle  of  honour,  a  sense  of  shame,  or  of  gra- 
titude." It  frequently  respects  obedience  or  con- 
formitv  to  the  commands  of  another;  in  which 
connexion  it  assumes  the  character  of  duty.  In 
all  these  instances  it  is  admitted,  that  something 
must  be  done,  either  as  necessary  to  obtain  a  par- 
ticular end,  or  not  to  violate  some  respected  prin- 
ciple, or  to  avoid  the  ill  consequences  of  disobe- 
dience.   All  human  laws  are  obligatory  upon  the 
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iubject  ;  that  is,  he  is  bound  as  a  member  of  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs,  to  act  conformably 
to  its  injunctions,  and  rules.  The  laws  by  which  it 
becomes  obligatory  to  practise  virtue,  and  desist 
from  vicCj  are  denominated  moral  laws,  or  laws 
of  moral  ohligation.  These  now  demand  our  at- 
tention. 

The  propriety  of  this  denomination  will  appear^ 
from  what  has  been  remarked,  in  our  Introduction 
to  the  work  before  us  *.  It  was  observed,  that 
under  morals,  were  originally  comprehended,  ha- 
bits, manners,  customs,  without  an  immediate  re- 
ference to  virtue.  The  term  was  afterwards  ap- 
plied tcJ  virtuous  conduct ; — and  with  peculiar 
propriety  ;  for  if  manners  and  habits  had  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  influence,  in  the  minuter  concerns 
of  social  intercourse,  when  these  mores,  manners, 
and  habits,  assumed  a  virtuous  character,  they  be- 
came still  more  important  to  society  :  since  it  is 
upon  the  practice  of  all  the  moral  virtues,  that 
the  welfare,  and  even  the  existence,  of  society 
depends.  In  each  acceptance  of  the  word  moreSi 
both  as  custoTns  and  morals,  the  term  is  of  a  rela- 
tive nature :  it  respects  our  commerce  wi.h  the 
ivorld;  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct  ourselves 


*  See  Ethical  Treatise,  Part  L 
VOL.  ni.  K 
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towards  others,  or  are  treated  by  them  ;  and  it  be- 
Jongs  to  all  our  social  acts.  But  in  these  senses 
the  word  is  not  applicable  to  an  individual,  consi- 
dered as  in  an  isolated  state.  If  his  actions  had  no 
influence  on  society,  he  might  be  prudent  or  im- 
prudent, but  not  moral  or  immoral,  accordinsf  to 
the  spirit  of  the  term.  Suppose  that  he  made  the 
laws  of  heaven  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  obedi- 
ence would  be  an  act  of  religion,  and  not  of  mora^ 
lity.  Gratitude,  patience,  submission,  resigna- 
tion, would  constitute  him  a  pious,  not  a  moral 
man,  according  to  the  appropriate  signification  of 
the  word.  These  considerations  induced  us  to 
make  the  distinctions  inserted  in  our  Preliminary 
Observations  *.  It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
that  in  a  state  of  society,  personal  virtues  and  vi- 
ces, have  always  an  immediate,  orremote  influence,- 
of  a  social  or  relative  nature  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  every  private  vice  partakes  of  an  immoral- 
ity, and  every  private  virtue  has  a  moral  elTect.  It 
is,  for  example,  scarcely  possible  for  an  intempe- 
rate or  an  indolent  man,  to  injure  himself  alone ; 
and,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  be  nobody's  enemy  but 
his  own."  For  should  he  not  have  dependents  to 
suffer  by  his  vices,  his  example  may  prove  inju- 
rious.   As  contentment,  patience,  resignation/ 


*  See  Introduction  to  the  Second  Volurae, 
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are  respectable,  thus  are  they  exemplary  virtues, 
and  they  often  shame  others  into  an  imitation  ,* 
while  the  contrary  vices  of  discontent  and  impa- 
tience, are  discovered  by  a  peevishness  of  temper, 
irksome  and  distressing  to  every  associate.  Thiis, 
they  cannot  be  separated  in  a  practical  point  of 
view,  but  they  still  remain  distinct  ideas;  and  an 
attention  to  these,  is  of  great  importance  in  philo- 
sophical investigations. 

In  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  three  points,  or 
distinct  peculiarities,  are  observable  : — the  object 
for  which  the  law  was  instituted ; — ^the  manner  in. 
which  it  is  to  be  observed,  or  the  rules  prescribed 
for  the  regulation  of  conduct,  that  the  object  may 
be  obtained  ;  — and  the  inducements  to  obey.  Iti 
all  laws,  human  and  divine,  the  object  is  to  pro- 
duce and  insure  some  species  of  good ;  and  to 
this  the  subordinate  parts  are  directed,  as  means  to 
obtain  an  end.    This  is  the  grand  inducement  to 
the  enacting  of  all  laws,  even  the  most  arbitrary 
and  capricious.  The  despdt  seeks  personal  good, 
though  he  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  millions  to 
obtain  it.    Good  is  obviously  intended  in  those 
associations  which  promote  slaughter,  and  devas- 
tation.   Military  laws  are  instituted  to  procure 
some  essential  benefits  to  the  army,  and  ultimate- 
ly to  the  cause  it  supports.    They  consist  of  cer- 
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tain  regulations  relative  to  discipline,  by  which 
the  advantages  derived  from  necessary  subordina- 
tion, skill,  expedition,  the  accumulation  and  con- 
centration offorce,  maybe  enjoyed;  that  a  formi- 
dable power  may  be  opposed  to  the  enemy ;  either 
for  personal  security,  the  defence  of  one  district, 
or  the  possession  of  another ;  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  strict  obedience  to  those  rules  will  be  pro- 
cured, by  conferring  military  honours  on  the  wor- 
thy, and  by  the  severe  chastisement  of  offenders. 
The  laws  of  war,  as  they  are  termed,  consist  of  cer- 
tain maxims  of  conduct,  mutually  received  by  the 
bellegerent  powers,  to  mitigate  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  horrors  of  war.  The  laws  of  civil  society, 
profess  to  prevent  violence,  secure  property,  and 
maintain  the  public  tranquility  ;  and  they  con- 
tain certain  maxims  or  rules  of  conduct,  deemed 
subservient  to  rhese  purposes.  These  they  always 
enforce,  by  inflicting  punishments  on  delinquents; 
for  it  is  possible  that  no  other  remuneration  can 
be  awarded  to  the  obedient,  than  their  sharing  in 
the  general  welfare.  The  laws  of  commerce,  con- 
sist of  certain  positive  injunctions,  for  a  particular 
purpose,  apparently  beneficial ;  regulations  appa- 
renllv  adapted  to  that  purpose  ;  encouragements, 
and  penalties  in  order  to  enforce  obedience.  E- 
very  private  society,  has  its  specific  object,  its 
rules,  to  obtain  the  object,  and  inducements  to 
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observe  the  rules.  Thus,  in  every  instance,  the 
design  is  one,  and  the  means  are  similar. 

In  the  laws  of  morality,  the  same  distinctions 
equally  exist,  but  upon  a  larger,  more  important, 
and  more  comprehensive  scale.  The  object,  or  the 
grand  first  principle  of  the  law,  is  the  diffusion  of 
the  greatest  possible  good ;  the  subservients  re- 
late to  those  rules  of  conduct,  by  the  observance 
of  which  alone,  this  great  good  can  be  secured; 
and  certain  considerations  or  inducements,  are  held 
forth  to  individual  agents,  that  they  may  contri^ 
bute  all  in  their  power,  in  every  action  of  their 
lives,  whether  public  or  private,  to  the  common 
fund  of  well-being.  These  laws  belong  to  man, 
as  man,  They  are  not  confined  to  particular  com- 
munities, from  which  other  communities  are  ex- 
empt; they  extend  to  the  whole  human  race, 
and  each  individual  is  interested  in  th^ir  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  the  universal  desire  of  all  animated  beings 
to  enjoy  their  existence.  Without  enjoyment,  life 
would  not  be  a  valuable  gift.  It  is  this  desire  which 
renders  us  solicitous  to  possess  the  means  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  these  we  value  so  highly,  as  to  give 
them  the  appellation  of  gooily  as  well  as  the  state 
of  well-being,  which  we  expect  them  to  induce. 
The  diversities  of  this  good,  within  the  reach  of 

sensitive;^  intelligent,  moral  agents,  have  been  aui*, 
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ply  considered  by  us,  in  pur  Disquisition  on  the 
Nature  and  Sources  of  Well-being  ;  and  in  our 
analytical  View  of  the  Passions,  it  was  fully  shown 
that  some  spepies  of  good  to  be  enjoyed  by  our- 
selves, or  communicated  to  others,  is  the  parent  of 
every  wish,  is  a  stimulus  to  every  action,  and  is 
contained  in  every  motive.  It  is  the  source  of  all 
our  painful  passions  and  affections.  The  most  tur- 
bulent, as  well  as  the  most  placid,  acknowledge 
this  for  their  exciting  cause.  Its  influence  is  ob- 
vious in  the  most  vicious,  as  well  as  the  most  vir- 
tuous  dispositions  ;  in  the  most  frivplous,  as  well 
as  the  most  important  actions.  We  cannot  ima- 
gine a  plan  to  be  formed,  or  an  exertion  to  be 
made,  where  this  principle  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  spring  perpetually  operating,  and  directing 
all  our  movements. 

Whoever  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  great 
first  cause,  and  ascribes  to  his  almighty  energy, 
the  endowment  of  myriads  of  beings,  with  a  sus- 
ceptibility of  agreeable  impressions,  from  external 
objects,  and  with  varied  forms,  powers,  and  in- 
stincts, properly  adapted  to  the  paiticular  object 
pursued  ;  whoever  contemplates  the  nature  of 
tnan,  his  corporeal  and  mental  powers,  the  supe- 
rior structure  of  the  human  frame,  and  its  peculiar 
adaptation  to  an  mlinitude  of  movements; — the 
passions  and  affections  of  the  mind,  their  specific 
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objects  and  final  causes  ;— whoever  attends  to  the 
diversity  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  and  their  pe- 
culiar adaptationto  all  the  varieties  and  intricacies, 
with  which  our  personal  and  social  interests  are  so 
frequently  connected  ;-r~whoever  meditates  upoi> 
the  various  portions  of  good  adapted  to  our  sensi- 
tive, rational,  social,  and  moral  nature,  must  be 
convinced,  that  the  promotion  of  good,  in  its  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  degrees,  is  the  grand  principle  in 
the  divine  mind,  presiding  over  his  infinitely  di- 
versified creation  !  The  many  troubles  that  sur- 
round us,  the  numerous  circumstances  that  occa- 
sionally oppose,  or  retard  the  grand  design,  can- 
not obscure  the  facts,  that  all  animated  beings  are 
rendered  capable  of  enjoying  much  good,  and  that 
the  means  of  much  good  are  before  them. 

Our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  virtue  manifest 
to  us,  in  what  manner  the  choicest,  and  most  per- 
manent, good  is  to  be  obtained.  The  practice  of 
virtue  is  a  conformity  to  certain  regulations,  or- 
dained by  the  supreme  legislator,  the  observance 
pf  which  is  essential  to  human  welfare  ;  and  the 
more  perfect  this  conformity,  the  more  effectually 
will  the  enjoyment  of  vitality,  with  its  numerous 
blessings,  be  secured  to  us,  from  simple  well* 
being  to  the  most  exalted  state  of  happiness.  We. 
discover,  by  our  investigations,  the  infi  nite  import- 
ance of  virtue,  and  are  able  to  trace  the  manner 
in  which  virtuous  dispositions  and  conduct  secure 
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individual,  and  diffuse  general  good ;  and  we  are 
able  to  demonstrate  that  vice  is  in  its  own  nature 
conducive  to  misery.    All  that  is  pleasing  in  vice 
is  partial,  selfish,  transient.    The  small  degree  of 
enjoyment  it  communicates  to  the  perpetrator,  is 
always  purchased  by  great  diminutions  of  good, 
in  son^e  respect  or  other;  and  by  the  production 
of  evil  somewhere.    It  will  be  acknowledoed, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  that  were  all  men  en- 
tirely selfish,  in  every  action  of  their  lives;  were 
they  uniformly  unjust,    cruel,  revengeful,  the 
bonds  of  society  would  be  dissolved.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  self-interest  of  every  man  were 
properly  regulated,    and    retained  within  due 
bounds  ;  if  justice,  with  all  its  ramifications,  were 
sacredly  and  inviolably  observed ;  were  compas- 
sion, always  prompt  to  remove  or  alleviate  in- 
cidental   distress ;    were  the   fullest  scope  gi- 
ven   to  our  intellectual  faculties  in  discover- 
ies and  improvements  adapted  to  our  nature, 
and  situation ;    were  all  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions fully  exercised  in  the  performance  of  be- 
neficent actions  towards  each  other;  this  world 
would  be  a  tenstrial  paradise ;  and  the  present 
state  of  existence,  an  anticipation  of  future  bliss. 
This  being  the  case,  he  that  wills  human  happi- 
ness, must  enjoin  the  practice  of  virtue,  as  the  only 
maens  to  obtain  the  important  end     The  rulesor 
laws  of  virtue  are  practical  maxims  to  theproduc- 
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tion  of  happiness;  and  they  are  efficacious  to  the 
minutest  ramifications.  The  vicious  are  the  dis-. 
orderly  members  of  a  moral  state :  and  were  not 
the  supreme  governor  more  mild  than  his  repre- 
sentatives, they  would  be  immediately  extirpated 
from  the  society  they  offend  and  insult. 

It  is  to  diffuse  the  greatest  possible  good,  that  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  laws  of  morality  are  render- 
ed universal,  absolute,  immutable  ;  that  they  are 
obligatory  upon  all  persons,  and  in  all  places.  The 
legislators  of  a  province,  or  of  an  enipire,  enact 
laws,  which  are  necessarily  bounded  in  their  ob-j- 
ject  and  operations.  They  may  be  accommo- 
dated to  particular  incidents  and  circumstan- 
ces :  they  may  be  mutable  :  that  conduct  which 
yesterday  was  innocent,  may  to-day  become 
a  crime,  against  which  the  severest  punish- 
ment is  denounced ;  and  tomorrow,  it  may  be 
rewarded  as  a  meritorious  act.  But  the  grand 
laws  of  morality,  the  injunctions  to  personal  pru- 
dence in  all  its  branches,  to  justice,  veracity,  in- 
tegrity, to  the  practice  of  benevolence,  being  of 
permanent  efficacy,  are  permanently  obligatory. 
Imperfect  governments  may,  either  from  igno- 
rance, or  partiality,  or  imbecility,  connive  at  va- 
rious offences  committed  against  the  state;  or 
they  may  palliate  crimes  upon  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity or  expediency  ;  but  divine  wisdom  discovers 
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no  expediency  in  vice  ;  nor  admits  of  the  carnival 
of  a  single  day,  for  the  indulgence  of  falsehood, 
profligacy,  fraud,  and  cruelty. 

As  the  enjoyment  of  good,  is  clearly  the  grand 
principle  by  which  all  our  thoughts  and  desire^ 
gre  directed ;  as  the  promotion  of  good,  is  the 
grand  object  of  the  divine  legislator,  so  it  is,  in 
order  to  augment  and  extend  this  good,  that  the 
uniform  practice  of  virtue  is  enjoined  upon  mor- 
tals ;  and  it  was  for  this  end,  that  xve  were  render-r 
ed  moral  agents,  by  the  great  author  of  our  exist-^ 
ence. 

We  now  perceive,  that  the  laws  of  morality,  are 
in  themselves  no  other  than  an  uniform  series  of 
virtues,  enjoined  upon  us  as  the  rule  of  conduct, 
for  the  universal  benefit.  This  view  of  the  subject 
presents  us  with  the  characteristic  diflerences,  be-^ 
tween  the  ideas  we  affix  to  Virtue  and  JMoraliti/, 
Vice  and  Immorality.  Virtue  is  the  beneficial  ener- 
gy of  an  intelligent  agent,  which,  by  being  render- 
ed obligatory,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  a  law.  This  is  called 
the  moral  hvf,  or  a  law  of  moral  obligation ;  which, 
for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  is  expressed  by  the 
term  morality  \  and  its  opposite  is  called  immo' 
raliiy.    It  consists  of  two  parts  : — the  one  relates 
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to  the  act,  the  other  to  the  obHgation  to  perform 
it.  As  virtue  and  vice  primarily  respect  some 
beneficial  or  pernicious  energy,  voluntarily  ex- 
erted by  intelligent  agents  ;  morality  and  immo- 
rality, suggest  to  the  mind  certain  principles  by 
which,  the  performance  of  the  one  is  enjoined  up- 
on us,  and  the  others  strictly  prohibited.  They 
both  respect  the  production  of  good  or  evil ;  and 
it  is  this  common  property  which  has,  in  some 
cases,  created  a  confusion  in  our  ideas,  as  if  they 
were  in  all  respects  synonymous  ;  although  in 
fact  virtue  relates  to  the  opera/ ive;  moralily  to  the 
injunctive,  or  obligatory  principle  of  conduct.  Vir- 
tue, abstractedly  considered,  consists  of  efficacious 
means  to  obtain  important  ends.  When  the  use  of 
these  means  is  rendered  obligatory,  the  appli- 
cation of  them  is  a  moral  act.  The  terms  may 
be  frequently  used,  promiscuously,  with  great 
propriety  ;  for  that  which  we  deem  to  be  vicious, 
when  considered  as  a  pernicious  energy  designed- 
ly exerted,  is  considered  as.  immoral  when  we  ad- 
vert to  the  laws  which  are  violated.  But,  when- 
ever precision  becomes  important,  an  attention  to 
existing  differences  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

The  different  modes  of  speech  which  are  ob- 
served in  some  connectionsj  give  validity  to  these 
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remarks.  We  often  talk  of  the  love  of  virtue,  but 
never  of  the  love  of  morality ;  because  absolute 
production  of  obvious  good,  is  more  immediately 
the  object  of  our  affection,  than  the  law  which 
enjoins  it.  We  never  substitute  virtuous  obliga- 
tion for  moral  obligation :  the  primary  idea  of 
the  word  virtue  being  directed  to  the  beneficial 
act  or  disposition,  and  that  of  morality  to  a  law 
and  a  sen^e  of  duty.  Hence  we  speak  of  moral 
duties,  and  not  virtuons  duties. 

In  every  species  of  virtuous  conduct,  some  de- 
termined exertion,  implying  a  resistance  to  con-, 
trary  propensities,  is  frequently  practised.  This, 
peculiarity  enters  into  the  mature  of  virtue,  and  it 
njanifests  a  seir-comm^nd,  a  triumph  over  contra-? 
ry  inducements.  Hence  it  is  that  we  should  per- 
ceive a  great  and  irreveren^i  impropriety,  were 
any  one  to  speak  of  the  virtues  of  Deity ;  for  the 
Deity  cannot  in  any  case,  be  supposed  to  combat 
his  own  inclinations,  or  make  an  effort  to  be  good. 
But  we  mention,  without  hesitation,  the  moral 
perfections  of  Deity,  because  we  acknowledge  him 
to  be  invariably  governed,  in  his  conduct  toward^ 
hi?  creatures,  by  unerring  rules  of  righteousness, 
and  goodness. 
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SECT.  IL 

ON    MORAL  SANCTIONS,    OR    THE    INDUCEMENTS  ttt 
PRACTICE  VIRTUE. 

THE  institution  oflavvs  necessarily  implies,  that 
the  proposed  end  cannot  be  secured  without  them; 
and  it  also  implies,  that  dispositions  and  habits  of 
a  contrary  tendency,  are  to  be  opposed  and  sub- 
dued; which  as  necessarily  requiressome  degree  of 
coercion.    But  where  physical  coercion  cannot 
be  employed;  where  there  are  minds  existing 
that  have  wills  of  their  own;  where  obedience 
cannot  be  obtained,  without  giving  a  pliability  to 
this  will,  bending  or  inclining  it  towards  the  de- 
sired object,  the  sole  power  of  a  legislator  consists 
in  placing  certain  inducements  before  the  Subject, 
by  which  his  will  may  be  influenced  to  obey;  the 
subject  still  retaining  the  power  to  disobey,  if  he 
choose  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  disobedi* 
ence.    These  inducements  are  expected  to  act 
upon  some  principle,  inherent  in  human  nature; 
by  exciting  some  particular  desires,  or  favouring 
some  particular  disposition,  which,  if  it  existed 
before,  might  be  too  feeble  to  ensure  a  regular 
conformity.    These  are  called  legal  sanciions,  and 
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from  their  influence  it  is  expected,  that  those  rules 
and  regulations  should  be  observed,  which  are  td 
produce  the  benefit  proposed  hy  instituting  the 
law. 

The  sanction  of  all  human  laws,  applies  to  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  Subject.    It  announces 
a  something  which  is  to  operate  upon  his  state  of 
existence;  rendering  that  more  or  less  happy;  or, 
in  other  words,  it  excites  iri  the  obedient  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  recompense,  and  threatens  the 
disobedient  with  chastisement.    Thus  human  sanc- 
tions solely  operate  upon  the  passions  of  hope  and 
fear.   Nor  do  they  expect  that  subjects  in  general 
should  be  influenced  by  any  other  motives.  The 
recompense  consists  either  of  some  pecuniary  re- 
ward, increase  of  property,  or  accumulation  of 
wealth ;  and  these  relate  to  the  augmentation  of 
Such  means  of  good,  as  may  be  employed,  by  the 
recipient  at  his  option:  Or  it  holds  forth  some 
honourable  mark  of  distinction,  by  which  the  me- 
ritorious individual  is  elevated  above  the  multi- 
tude; and  exhibited  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  their 
esteem  and  applause;  this  applies  to  the  social 
principle  of  our  nature,  which  is  delighted  with 
tokens  of  complacency  from  our  associates:  Or 
by  a  promotion  to  dignity  and  power;  which  not 
only  are  honourable  distinctions,  but  give  a  per- 
raanent  authority  and  influence  in  society,  highly 
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gratifying  to  the  ambitious.  The  punishments 
are  mulcts  and  fines ;  corporal  sufferings;  priva- 
tion of  liberty  ;  public  marks  of  disgrace,  by  which 
the  enjoyment  of  life  is  greatly  diminished,  or  de- 
stroyed; and  finally,  by  the  extinction  of  life  it- 
self. Such  are  the  modes  by  which  human  insti- 
tutions and  human  legislators,  attempt  to  subdue 
every  reluctance  to  obey  their  mandates,  or  deter- 
mine the  will  to  a  conformity  to  their  precepts. 

The  various  duties  of  morality,  are  of  greater 
extent  than  any  of  those  injunctions  rendered 
obligatory,  by  human  legislation.  They  are  not 
confined  to  a  few  objects,  but  they  relate  to  every 
purpose  which  interests  individuals  or  societies 
in  every  state,  and  in  every  stage  of  their  exist- 
ence. They  are  obligatory  upon  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  in  the  characters  of  conscious  intelligent 
agents;  as  searchers  after  well-being;  and  associ- 
ated with  others,  who  are  incessantly  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuit :  and  they  are  expected  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  to  another  state  of  existence, 
when  all  sublunary  associations  and  governments 
shall  be  forever  abolished. 

These  important  peculiarities  suggest  to  us  the 
very  interesting  questions,  what  are  the  inducements 
laid  before  all  mankind,  which  ought  to  operate  as 
motives,  determining  the  will  to  practice  every 
virtue,  and  discharge  every  moral  duty  ?  What 
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principles  within  us  are  favourable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue>  and  are  violated  by  disobedience  ? 
and  what  will  be  the  consequences  resulting  from 
these  opposite  modes  of  conduct  ? 

The  continuation  of  our  moral  history  may  per- 
haps throw  considerable  light  upon  these  questi- 
ons. We  shall  therefore  first  enquire,  what  do 
human  beings  expect  fromt  each  other  as  rational 
and  moral  agents  ?  What  do  they  consider  as  the 
proper  motives  of  action  in  general;  a  confor- 
mity or  nonconformity  to  which,  constitutes,  in 
their  opinion,  various  degrees  of  merit  or  de- 
merit; and  entitles  the  agent  to  approbation  or 
censure  ?  and  how  far  are  these  applicable  to  mo- 
ral conduct  in  particular  ? 

We  shall  in  the  next  place,  take  a  comparative 
view  of  the  various  inducements,  admitted  to  be 
legitimate  motives  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  examine  which  of  these  is  most  promising 
of  efficacy;  most  correspondent  with  the  na- 
ture, desires  and  expectations  of  men;  the  best 
security  against  the  seductions  of  vice;  and  most 
conducive  to  personal  well-being;  in  the  dis- 
charge of  those  duties  which  have  the  general 
welfare  for  their  object  ?  The  admitted  induce- 
ments or  legitimate  motives  to  action,  possess  the 
following  characters: 
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They  are  such  as  are  most  consistent  with  the 
hesi  interests  of  the  agent. 

Such  as  are  becoming  a  rational  being. 

Such  as  are  adapted  to  the  social  nature  of  mall. 

Such  as  are  itiost  interesting  to  a  cultivated 
Wiind. 

Such  as  are  enjoined  by  a  superior  wh6  has  a 
claim  to  obedience,  and  whose  injunctions  can- 
not, or  ought  not  to  be  resisted* 

i.  SELF-INTEREST. 

The  desire  of  well-being  is  natural  to  every 
being  that  exists.  To  seek  personal  good,  and  a- 
Void  misery  therefore,  will  be  universally  admit- 
ted to  be  a  proper  motive  of  action.  We  never 
reprehend  the  utmost  efforts  of  well  directed 
self-love.  We  never  censure  until  the  claims  of 
others  ate  invaded,  or  there  is  an  indication  of 
cold  neglect  respecting  them.  Ih  such  cases  we 
feel  a  satisfaction  at  the  disappointment  of  the 
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selfish.  We  advert  with  pleasure  to  that  constitu- 
tion in  our  nature,  by  which  it  is  ordained  that 
inordinate  self-love  shall  defeat  its  own  purpose; 
and  that  the  man  who  sacrifices  the  social  affecti- 
ons to  private  interest,  must  be  a  stranger  to  true 
happiness.  But  whoever  should  totally  neglect 
an  attention  to  his  own  welfare,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  in  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  and  ex- 
cite our  pity,  not  our  approbation  of  his  disinter- 
estedness. 

As  the  pursuit  of  w^ell-being  naturally  implies 
the  pursuit  of  the  proper  means,  and  the  due  use 
of  the  means  when  they  are  possessed ;  thus,  if  the 
cultivation  and  practice  of  virtue  be  most  condu- 
cive to  private  happiness,  we  shall  applaud  him 
who  is  actuated  by  the  principle  of  self-love,  to 
prefer  this  road  in  his  pursuit  of  good,  to  every 
other.  We  acknowledge,  that,  as  virtue  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  personal  benefits;  as  content- 
ment, patience,  resignation,  augment  the  good 
and  diminish  the  evils  of  life;  as  diligence  opens 
new  sources  of  welfare;  as  a  subjugation  of  the 
turbulent  passions,  imparts  a  pleasing  serenity  to 
the  mind,  and  escapes  the  evils  attendant  upon 
vice  and  folly;  as  inward  peace  is  the  companion 
of  inte^ritv ;  and  as  in  acts  of  benevolence  the 
heart  srlows  with  satisfaction,  so,  that  man  is  wise, 
who  endeavours  from  a  principle  of  self  interest. 
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to  excel  in  all  these  virtues;  while  the  vicious,  ex- 
perience that  public  ignominy  accompanies  the 
self  reproach  to  which  they  are  liable;,  by  the  ab- 
surd and  depraved  manner  in  which  their  self  inte- 
rest has  been  directed. 

When  virtue  is  practised  from  a  principle  of 
self-love,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rewards  expected, 
are  the  natural  consequences  flowing  from  virtu- 
ous conduct  and  dispositions;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  consequences  of  vice  contain  its 
punishment. 


it,, .'RATIONAL  CONDUCT. 

It  is  certainly  expected  that  rational  beings 
should  act  rationally.  It  is  the  province  of  reason 
to  discover  the  existence^  nature,  properties,  re- 
lations, influence  of  things  in  general ;  to  discern 
the  best  and  the  worst,  in  eVery  state  and  situation; 
that  we  may  be  enabled  to  direct  every  power 
and  property  towards  the  gfand  object.  It  was 
for  this  purpose  that  we  are  endowed  with  all 
those  intellectual  faculties  which  have  been  mi- 
nutely investigated.  It  is  therefore  most  obvious, 
that  we  shall  possess  the  intellectual  faculties  in 
vain,  either  if  we  neglect  to  exercise  them,  or  act 
counter  to  the  clear  and    decisive  discoveries 
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they  may  have  made.  We  possess  these  keen 
and  penetrating  powers,  that  we  may  discern  the 
road  to  happiness,  through  the  mists  and  intrica- 
cies that  surround  us;  and  when  we  have  made 
the  discovery,  these  very  powers  themselves,  will 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  as  often 
as  we  neglect  to  profit  by  it. 

If  therefore  it  be  a  fact,  that  the  virtues  of  pru- 
dence, discretion,  justice,  benevolence,  are  highly 
productive  of  good,  and  the  only  effectual  guairan- 
tees  against  the  various  ills  to  which  we  are  ex  - 
posed;  if  it  be  a  fact  that  imprudence,  and  everv 
species  of  vice,  are  destructive  to  human  happi- 
ness, we  are  compelled  by  the  laws  of  reason,  to 
love  and  practise  virtue,  and  to  hate  and  shun 
vice,  as  decidedly^  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  law 
of  nature,  to  love  happiness  and  hate  misery.  It 
is  the  character  of  wisdom  to  apply  knowledge  to 
important  uses;  and  utility  always  respects  the 
production  of  some  kind  or  degree  of  good.  It 
is  the  character  of  folly,  to  make  an  improper  ap- 
plication of  the  knowledge  we  may  possess,  by 
preferring  trifles  to  interesting  realities;  by  search- 
ing after  happiness  where  she  is  never  seated;  and 
where  of  consequence  she  can  never  be  found. 

It  is  therefore  deemed  obligatory  upon  every 
rational  being,  that  he  act  rationally  ;  that  is,  that 
he  pursue  and  promote  the  greatest  possible  good. 
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by  the  most  proper  means.  By  a  virtuous  con- 
formity to  the  dictates  of  reason,  man  possesses, 
whilst  he  diffuses  happiness.  By  acting  irration- 
ally, he  is  punished  with  the  loss  of  that  good 
which  he  might  have  obtained;  reaps  the  pernici- 
ous consequences  of  his  folly;  loses  the  esteem 
of  the  wise  and  good ;  is  placed  in  their  opinion, 
below  the  common  level  of  his  species ;  and  the 
report  of  his  own  consciousness  informs  him  that 
he  is  not  calumniated. 


III^  THE  SOCIAL  PRINCIPLE. 

The  social  nature  of  man,  not  only  multiplies 
his  pursuits,  his  duties,  and  his  claims,  but  consti- 
tutes a  large  portion  of  his  sufferings  and  his  en- 
joyments. It  is  here  that  some  of  the  choicest 
affections  are  placed.  It  was  formerly  observed 
that  the  social  principle  extending  to  the  state, 
conduct,  and  character  of  others,  operates  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  and  degrees  of  their  connexi- 
ons with  us;  according  to  their  powers  of  com- 
municating or  receiving  from  us,  either  good  or 
evil ;  according  to  their  enjoyments  or  expecta- 
tions, their  sufferings  or  apprehensions;  according 
to  their  occasional  or  habitual  deportment,  and  to 
the  degrees  of  merit  or  demerit  attached  to  their 
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dispositions  and  conduct,  as  intelligent  and  moral 
aofents  *  Hence  arise  the  offices  of  discretion, 
justice,  liberality^  compassion  and  mercy;  the 
conjugal,  parental,  filial,  fraternal,  friendly,  and 
benevolent  affections.  Here  also  are  placed  the 
complacential  regards  of  esteem,  respect,  venera- 
tion, gratitude,  admiration.  It  is  from  this  source 
thqt  we  feel  the  pangs  of  envy,  hatred,  rancour, 
anger,  resentment,  and  are  exposed  to  irrision, 
contempt,  and  execration. -j- 

These  various  connexions  and  relations,  are 
greatly  cemented  by  the  mutual  desire  of  being 
acceptable  to  each  other;  and  by  the  dread  of  in- 
curring displeasure.  Hence  it  is  that  we  seek 
the  esteem  and  friendship  of  those,  whose  opini- 
ons we  value,  and  to  whom  we  are  well  affected; 
that  we  resent  the  injuries  and  neglects  which  are 
discordant  to  the  sociability  of  our  own  tempers; 
and  pour  contempt  upon  those  who,  frequently  or 
habituallyj  act  inconsistent  with  the  harmony  of 
social  intercourse.  Such  sentiments  and  dispo- 
sitions naturally  induce  us  to  inquire,  what  kind 
of  conduct  will  be  most  grateful  to  our  associates, 

*  See  Fbil.  Treat,  p.  118.  t  See  Ethic.  T.  Sect.  h% 
p.  316.  Al50  No.  ix.  of  Introduct.  where  the  passions 
and  affections,  proceeding  from  the  social  nature  of  man  are 
particularly  considered. 
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or  may  incur  their  resentment;  and  we  shall  be 
assiduous  to  pursue  the  one  and  avoid  the  other. 
Success  in  our  endeavours  will  inspire  joy  and 
satisfaction,  a  failure  will  vex  and  chagrin  us,  A 
conviction  that  we  have  exposed  ourselves  to  their 
just  censures,  and  that  we  are  disgraced  in  their 
opinion,  will  excite  the  painful  sensations  of  self 
displacency,  confusion,  and  shame. 

When  the  sentiments  of  the  society  with  which 
we  are  connected,  are  perfectly  conformable  to 
reason;  when  they  are  favourable  to  every  virtue; 
when  its  members  know  how  to  praise  or  censure, 
precisely  where  they  ought;  this  natural  desire  of 
approbation  and  fear  of  reproach,  will  prove  a 
powerful  incitement  to  the  practice  of  virtue; 
and  the  apprehensions  of  disgrace  may  suppress 
our  propensity  to  the  vices,  which  mav  be  deemed 
indecorous  and  shameful,  and  even  bring  them 
into  disrepute  with  ourselves. 

The  good  opinion  of  others,  united  with  the 
conviction?  of  reason,  and  true  conceptions  of 
self-interest,  will  be  highly  favourable  to  the 
practice  of  justice  in  all  its  ramifications;  wilf 
strengthen  our  endeavours  to  bear  the  evils  of 
life,  with  a  patient  composure;  animate  our  cou- 
rage in  the  hour  of  danger ;  and  may  restrain  our 
propensity  to  the  ignominious  vices  of  indo=« 
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lence,  ebriety,  and  lewdness;  and  thus  may  they 
finally  induce  the  contrary  habits. 

If  we  consider  mankind  as  one  large  family,  and 
remark  that  the  practice  of  virtue  is,  from  the  ve- 
ry nature  of  virtue,  essentially  necessary  to  the 
good  of  the  whole ;  we  shall  perceive  the  reason, 
why,  in  every  country,  some  degree  of  respect  is 
paid  to  those  actions  which  are  deemed  virtuous; 
^nd  that  acknowledged  vices  are  covered  with 
^lisgrace.  Even  the  most  depraved  are  disposed, 
to  revere  the  virtues,  they  are  not  disposed  to 
practice;  and  will  openly  condemn  the  vices  to 
which  they  may  be  secretly  attatched.  In  such 
cases,  the  desire  of  public  esteem  will  implant  a 
disposition  to  conceal,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
vicious  propensities  that  are  not  eradicated;  and 
to  counterfeit  the  more  ostensible  or  reputable 
virtues.  It  is  true,  by  this  duplicity  of  conduct, 
they  expose  themselves  to  ridicule  and  contempt 
Vppn  detection;  but  they  pay  a  tribute  to  the  im- 
portance of  virtue,  and  the  powerful  influence  of 
public  opinion,  by  being  thi^s  impelled  to  acts  of 
hypocrisy,  and  the  forfeiture  of  self-esteem. 

The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  human  socie- 
ties, are  marked  by  some  particular  principles, 
\iniformly  adopted  by  the  respective  members, 
and  constitutino-  their  chief  bond  of  union.  To 
deviate  from  these  principles  is  deemed  a  trans- 
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oression,  and  resented  as  a  violation  of  the  laws 
and  rules  of  the  society  :  it  is  considered  as  igno- 
minious, and  punished  with  disgrace.  Where  no 
other  pvinishment  is  inflicted,  conformity  is  ex- 
pected from  a  principle  of  honour  ;  and  the  for- 
feiture of  this  honour  is  punished  with  the  most 
poignant  contempt.  The  motive  for  conformity 
to  this  principle  and  its  rules,  is  denominated  a 
sense  of  honour.  It  induces  the  member  to  per- 
form some  actions  and  avoid  others,  from  a  regard 
to  character.  He  courts  the  applause  of  the  com- 
munity. He  often  makes  a  thousand  sacrifices  to 
support  his  reputation,  and  sometimes  fears  the 
disgrace  of  his  associates,  more  than  the  loss  of 
life.  When  the  laws  of  such  societies  are  conform- 
able to  the  purest  principles  of  virtue,  they  will 
prove  powerful  auxiliaries  to  every  other  motive. 
The  influence  of  good  example  is  as  encouraging, 
as  bad  example  is  seductive  ;  and  the  harmony 
peculiar  to  virtuous  associations,  cherishes  the  love 
of  virtue. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  motives  to  virtue,  derived 
from  the  social  principle,  abstractedly  considered, 
may  be  resolved  into  a  modification  of  self-love. 
The  disposition  to  recommend  ourselves  to  others, 
by  an  attention  to  character,  or  the  desire  of  ap- 
plause, has  self-love  for  the  spring  of  action  ;  bufc 
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it  is  a  spring  more  refined  and  more  pliable.  It  is 
connected  with  a  love  of  the  species,  of  which  in- 
ordinate self-love  is  destitute  ;  and  thus  it  begins 
to  withdraw  the  affections  from  within.  Here  we 
perceive  a  disposition  to  accommodate  ;  in  the  o- 
ther,  to  oppose.  The  suggestions  of  inordinate 
self-love  are  now  suppressed.  We  disdain  to  mo- 
nopolize when  we  are  solicitous  to  please. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  recompence  expected 
from  these  motives,  consists  in  receiving  the  ap- 
plause and  approbation  of  our  associates  ;  and  the 
punishment  of  transgression,  is  censure  and  con- 
tempt. 


IV.  THE  BENEVOLENT  PRINCIPLE. 

This  principle,  consisting  in  good-will  towards 
others,  manifested  by  a  solicitude  for  their  wel- 
fare, and  a  delight  in  their  prosperity,  must  be 
highly  favourable  to  the  practice  of  all  the  social 
virtues.  Sordid  selfishness,  that  enemy  to  public 
felicity,  is  subdued.  The  beneficial  disposition  is 
in  readiness.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  powers,  and 
wisdom  to  direct.  Wherever  the  benevolent  prin- 
ciple is  duly  operative,  it  is  at  once  a  most  deli- 
cate, and  a  most  efficacious  motive  to  the  practice 
of  every  social  virtue.    It  not  only  avoids  grosser 
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injuries,  it  enters  into  the  minutias  of  discretion. 
It  moves  circumspectly,  that  it  may  tread  upon 
no  one,  even  by  inadvertency.  It  feels  pain  at 
the  utterance  of  a  word  that  might  prove  displeas- 
ing to  others  ;  or  at  the  suggestion  of  a  thought 
that  might  operate  to  their  prejudice.  It  consi- 
ders strict  justice  as  being  scarcely  entitled  to  me- 
rit; and  the  violation  of  justice,  however  secret 
and  secure  from  censure,  is  most  repugnant  to  il» 
nature.  It  not  only  accommodates  itself  to  the 
claims,  but  to  the  wants  of  others.  It  shapes  its 
conduct,  not  according  to  what  they  have  a  right 
to  expect,  but  to  what  they  may  require.  It  ear- 
nestly examines  what  evils  it  can  remove ;  what 
afllictions  it  can  soothe  ;  from  what  dangers  it  can 
protect ;  what  pleasures  it  can  communicate.  It 
cheerfully  denies  itself  many  indulgences,  thafc 
others  may  rejoice  in  its  bounty.  It  encounters 
many  difliculties,  to  extricate  those  who  are  invol- 
ved in  greater.  Benevolence  is  the  animated  and 
active  principle  of  love ;  directing  its  benign 
influence  over  every  created  being,  that  is  endow- 
ed with  the  power  of  sensation.  It  loves  every 
species  of  virtue,  because  it  perceives  that  virtue 
is  conducive  to  happiness:  It  hates  vice  more 
than  common  venom,  because  of  its  more  bane- 
ful effects. 
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We  have  already  stated,  that,  as  the  extent  of  its 
influence  cannot  be  equal  to  the  wishes  ot  a  bene- 
volent heart,  as  boundless  good  will  cannot  sup- 
ply every  exigency,  it  is  compelled  to  select;  and 
wl^ile  some  objects  participate  its  bounty,  others 
must  remain  destitute.  This  circumstance  takes 
away  the  charge  of  culpable  neglect,  respecting 
particular  omissions ;  and  he  whose  dispositions 
and  actions  are  directed  by  judgment  and  discri-r 
mination,  is  exempt  from  the  penalty  of  censure 
or  reproach,  although  his  bounty  should  not  ex- 
tend to  every  indigent  object.  This  wise  use  of 
a  discretionary  power  is  one  cause,  why  each  par- 
ticular act  of  beneficence  is  in  higher  estimation 
than  those  of  simple  justice ;  why  it  excites  admi- 
ration in  the  spectator,  and  the  warmest  gratitude 
in  the  participant.  There  are  also  more  grada- 
tions in  the  exercise  of  this  virtue,  than  in  any  o- 
thev.  Thosp  acts  of  benevolence  in  which  the 
gelfish  principle  is  most  suppressed,  in  which  com- 
passion triumphs  over  apprehensions  for  personal 
safety,  and  mercy  over  the  claims  of  rigid  justice, 
or  a  spirit  of  resentment,  are  the  most  admired 
and  extolled. 

It  is  a  great  peculiarity  in  this  principle  of  ac- 
tion, that  we  agree  to  consider  the  merit  the  great- 
er, because  the  immediate  obligation  is.  the  least. 
Admitting,  that  the  laws  of  social  intercourse  de- 
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mand,  not  only  thiit  we  should  be  just,  but  that  we 
should  be  kind  to  each  other,  yet  as  they  do  not 
prescribe  any  specific  rules,  respecting  either  the 
object  or  the  degrees  of  our  exertion,  these  carl 
alone  be  arranged  by  the  nicer  discernments  of  ih6 
intellect,  and  the  genuine  benevolence  of  the 
heart;  and  where  the  former  discriminates  well, 
and  the  other  cheerfully  excites  to  exertions  and  sa* 
crificeSjfar  beyond  the  demands  of  justice,  we  per-^ 
ceive  the  operation  of  a  much  superior  principle. 
We  applaud  generous  actions  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, because  they  might  have  been  omitted 
without  the  penalty  of  disgrace.  We  reward  with 
those  choice  affections,  love,  gratitude,  and  admi-^ 
ration,  the  man  who  would  not  have  been  expo- 
sed to  censure,  had  he  not  thus  soared  above  the 
usual  level  of  humanity.  Benevolence  has  also 
the  choicest  rewards  arising  from  within  ;  those 
of  joy,  satisfaction,  and  self-complacence.  The 
man  whose  whole  deportment  is  strictly  just,  will 
add  to  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  others,  a 
certain  degree  of  self-esteem,  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  integrity  ;  but  in  proportion  to  stre- 
nuous exertions  and  sacrifices,  made  for  the  pro- 
motion of  happiness,  will  be  the  glow  of  self- 
complacence  in  the  attempt,  and  of  joy  in  the 
successful  issue.  A  triple  recompence  thus  attends 
successful  beneficence.  It  participates  in  the  hap- 
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piness  of  the  object  assisted ;  secures  the  appro- 
bation and  respect  of  the  worthy,  sometimes  to  a 
great  degree  of  admiration  and  love  ;  and  enjoys 
self-complacence  from  the  superior  character  of 
its  motives.  The  benevolent  man  reflects  upon 
a  deed  of  humanity  with  the  greater  delight,  be- 
cause he  knows  the  good  of  the  sufferer,  and  not 
his  oxm,  was  predominant  at  the  time ;  and  the 
more  disinterested  the  motive,  the  greater  will  be 
the  recompence  of  self-complacence  upon  reflec- 
tion. 

The  direct  opposite  to  benevolence,  is  a  spirit 
of  malevolence  in  its  designs,  in  its  character,  and 
in  its  sensations.  Its  designs  are  to  inflict  misery; 
its  character  is  despicable  ;  and  its  sensations  are 
tormenting.  There  is  some  degree  of  pleasure 
attending  the  gratifying  of  every  passion;  with 
the  exception  of  fear,  which  has  no  gratifications^ 
and  is  absolute  unqualified  misery.  But  a  male- 
volent temper  can  only  enjoy  momentary  flashes 
of  triumph,  upon  the  success  of  some  mischievous 
purpose,  or  the  gratification  of  revenge ;  and  these 
momentary  flashes  leave  the  mind  in  darkness  and 
misery  ;  dissatisfied  with  itself,  corroded  with  en- 
vy and  rancour,  and  probably  stung  with  remorse. 
It  is  happy  for  mankind,  that  the  self-tormenting 
nature  of  malevolence,  is  a  kind  of  check  upon  its 
indulgence.    Were  there  greater  pleasures  in  the 
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indulgence,  it  would  be  guilty  of  more  extensive 
mischiefs ;  while  benevolence  is  formed,  in  its 
own  nature,  for  the  widest  expansion ;  and  the  more 
it  is  expanded,  the  more  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  indi- 
vidual bosom  in  which  it  dwells  *. 

V.  THE  BEAUTY  AND  EXCELLENCE  OF  VIRTUE. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  that 
our  strongest  attachment  to  many  objects,  is,  at 
first,  inspired  by  our  considering  them  as  the 
means  and  instruments  of  well-being  ;  and  from 
their  having  answered  this  desirable  purpose,  in 
particular  instances,  we  finally  place  our  affections 
upon  them.  Pleasing  emotions  are  excited  by 
the  view  of  what  has  been  beneficial ;  as  we  feel 
a  repugnance  at  the  sight  of  whatever  can  inflict 
an  injury.  The  latent  power  of  even  inanimate 
objects  to  produce  good,  suggests  pleasing,  we 
had  almost  said  grateful  ideas.  Hence  that  uni- 
vei-sal  attachment  to  gold,  or  any  other  represen- 
tative of  wealth;  and  of  wealth  in  all  its  forms. 
We  know  their  powers  to  furnish  a  thousand  plea- 
sures and  accommodations  to  the  possessor,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  his  wants,  or  the  sugges- 


Sec  Phil.  Treat,  art.  Hatrea,  p.  29,  passin* 
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tions  of  his  fancy.  Our  insatiable  desires  after 
Ilappiness  induce  us  to  rejoice  in  an  overflow  of 
the  means;  and,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  wholes,  of  whatever  these  means  may  be 
able  to  provide,  we  rest  satisfied  in  thfe  command 
we  may  have  over  them,  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  volition.  These  properties  stamp  such 
an  intrinsic  value  upon  them,  in  our  estimation, 
that  they  become  the  objects  of  our  affection,  un- 
connected with  any  immediate  design  to  render 
them  efficient  ;  and  this  has  induced  many  philo- 
sophers to  suppose,  that  we  love  some  objects  for 
their  own  sakes,  independently  of  any  benefit  td 
be  expected  from  them 

Again,  contemplative  minds  enjoy  a  satisfac- 
tion, in  tracing  the  various  kinds  of  relation  which 
one  thing  may  bear  to  another;  in  perceiving  e- 
very  species  of  adaptation  in  means  to  specific^ 
ends ;  and  in  contemplating  plans  and  designs  ac- 
commodated to  particular  purposes ;  although 
they  may  not  have  an  interest  in  their  efficiency. 
We  love  every  thing  which  appears  harmonious 
and  graceful ;  and  we  are  powerfully  attracted  by 
those  objects,  which  are  able  to  excite  pleasing 
emotions  within  us.  It  is  the  gratification  arising 
from  the  above  sources,  which  constitutes  the 


»  See  Vol.  I.  Note  E, 
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■jileasure  of  the  mathematician,  the  mechanic,  the 
philosopher,  the  poet ;  of  artists  in  every  depart- 
ment; and  excites  admiration  in  the  breast  of  e- 
very  one,  in  whom  judgment  and  taste  are  uni- 
ted. 

Thus  the  man  who  contemplatiss  virtue,  aS  the 
means  of  happiness,  will  be  struck  with  its  superior 
adaptations,  and  transcendent  excellencies.  Whefi 
he  meditates  upon  the  good  it  secures  to  the  a- 
gent ;  the  good  it  confers  upon  others  ;  th^  oi^- 
der,  regularity,  and  harmony,  that  preside  in  so- 
cieties which  conform  to  its  dictates  ;  the  horrors 
suffered  by  the  perpetrators  of  vice  ;  the  wretch- 
edness they  spread  over  a  community;  if  every 
spark  of  virtue  be  not  extinguished  within  his  own 
breast,  he  will  most  cordially  approve  of  the  Orie, 
and  condemn  the  other.  In  proportion  as  his  om 
virtuous  habits  and.  propensities  become  strong 
and  vigorous,  will  he  be  charmed  with  the  beauty 
of  virtue.  He  will  turn  from  the  deformity  of  vice, 
with  disgust  and  detestation.    These  virtuous  aM 
moral  sensations  will  themselves  communicate 
such  refined  and  exalted  pleasure  in  the  contem- 
plator,  that  he  may  finally  love  virtue  from  a  clear 
perception  of  its  intrinsic  worth.    He  may  con^ 
template  it  with  pleasure  as  performed  by  others. 
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without  its  immediate  agency  being  beneficial 
himself. 

Such  is  the  native  excellence  of  virtue  ;  so  i^e- 
spectable  is  every  indication  of  beneficial  influ- 
ence^  or  beneficial  intentions,  proceeding  from  a 
voluntary  agent ;  so  interesting  in  itself;  so  con- 
sonant with  reason ;  so  essential  to  human  happi- 
ness ;  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  love  it,  when  if 
does  not  prohibit  some  favourite  passion  or  pur- 
suit.   All  men  honour  virtue.    All  men  detest 
the  vices  of  others,  with  whom  they  are  not  in  a 
league.    All  men  value  the  smallest  particle  of 
virtue,  which  they  may  chance  to  discover  in  their 
own  breasts  ;  and  they  are  eager  to  steal  a  colour- 
ing from  the  proximate  virtue,  to  adorn  the  vice 
to  which  they  are  addicted.    The  pleasure  deri- 
ved from  the  most  striking  events  of  history,  from 
fictitious  scenes  described  in  works  of  imagina- 
tion, or  exhibited  on  the  stage,  prove  that  the  ge- 
neral suffrage  is  in  favmu'  of  virtue.  We  may  lau^h 
at  the  wit  which  is  connected  with  vicious  ideas, 
but  we  never  approve.    The  warmth  of  applause 
is  always  reserved  for  the  triumphs  of  virtue.  We 
are  anxious  for  those,  whose  virtuous  principles 
are  exposed  to  severe  and  dangerous  conflicts;  we 
lament  if  they  yield,  and  exult  in  their  victories. 
We  rejoice  when  villany  is  caught  in  its  own 
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snares ;  and  we  retire  gratified,  when  the  curtain 
falls,  on  the  just  vengeance  inflicted  upon  a  mons- 
ter. 

These  are  indications  of  an  iiiward  and  deep  re- 
spect for  virtue,  which  may  exist  in  the  breasts  of 
those  who  are  prevented,  by  habits  of  depravity, 
from  the  practice  of  it.    How  congenial  therefore 
must  it  be  to  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been 
habituated  to  the  practice  of  virtue  !  Who  feel  its 
benignant  influence  in  their  own  conduct ;  and 
who  are  witnesses  to  the  peace,  order,  harmony, 
and  joy,  diffused,  according  to  the  sphere  of 
its  influence!     To  the  pleasures  arising  from 
ihe  approving  decisions  of  his  judgment,  froin 
pei*sonal  advantages  in  the  course  of  a  virtuous 
conduct,  from  the  esteem  of  the  worthy,  from 
a  heart  glowing  with  benevolence ;  the  man  of 
confirmed  virtue,  adds  the  pleasures  derived  from 
a  refined  and  exalted  iaste.  He  admires  the  beaiity 
of  right  conduct.    The  symmetry  derived  from 
well-ordered  affections,  is  far  more  interesting  to 
him,  than  that  of  forms  painted  on  the  canvas,  or 
chiseled  out  in  marble.    The  voice  of  harmony, 
arising  from  the  chearfulness  of  virtuous  inno- 
cence, delights  his  ear  more  than  all  the  melodies 
of  music.    The  grandeur  of  virtue  rising  superior 
to  every  misfortune  or  seduction,  constitutes,  with 
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liim,  the  true  suhlime  ;  and  excites  in  his  breast, 
the  elevated  emotions  of  admiration  and  delight, 
to  a  much  higher  degree,  than  can  be  produced 
by  the  majesty  of  Nature  itself ! 


VI.  POSITIVE  INJUNCTIONS. 

The  principles  we  expect  to  operate  as  motive's 
to  action,  and  peculiarly  appropriate  to  virtuoits 
actions,  which  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  origi- 
nate from  the  nature  and  constitution  of  man,  in 
his  individual  and  social  capacity.   The  rewards  of 
right  action  are  various  species  of  good,  which  na- 
turally arise  from  prudent,  rational,  equitable^ 
benevolent  conduct,  and  the  inward  satisfaction, 
which  accompanies  such  condurt.    The  punish- 
ment ensuing  from  opposite  conduct,  consists  in  a 
loss  of  some  good  ;  exposure  to  evil;  censure  from 
others;  and  self-disapprobation.    These  princi- 
ples, observed  or  violated,  are  considered  as  laws  of 
conduct.    Thus^  we  speak  of  the  law  of  prudence, 
the  law  of  reason,  the  laws  of  society,  of  humanity, 
&c.    These  are  deemed  obligatory  upon  all  man- 
kind. We  are  bound  to  act  conformably  to  them, 
or  we  forfeit  our  title  to  prudence,  rationality,  in- 
tegrity, and  humanity. 
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But  there  are  other  motives  of  conduct,  and  ac- 
casionally  of  virtuous  conduct,  in  which  the  idea 
of  /aw  and  obligation  is  much  more  obvious  ;  and 
in  some  of  which,  care  is  taken  to  render  the  penal- 
ties as  formidable  as  possible.  To  these  a  refer- 
ence was  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent Chapter.  These  laws  and  injunctions  may 
consist  of  certain  rules  and  ordinances  of  our  o%vn ; 
or  they  may  be  instituted  by  an  authority  we  can- 
not, or  ought  not  to  resist. 

Men,  in  their  social  character,  and  engaged  in 
the  complicated  concerns  of  life,  may  agree  to 
conform  to  certain  regulations  of  their  own  ap- 
pointment, which  are  enforced  by  various  penal- 
ties threatened  to  the  disobedient.    These  laws 
may  not  always  have  the  practice  of  every  virtue 
for  their  primary  object-  They  n\ay  relate  to  cer- 
tain conveniencies,  or  some  local  or  partial  uti- 
lity;  and  the  only  virtue  they  require  may  consist 
in  strict  attention  and  obedience  to  the  rules.  The 
laws  of  states  and  civil  communities^  aim  gt  the 
protection  of  person  and  property,  from  secret  in- 
jury or  open  violence.    Thus  far  they  lend  their 
aid  to  the  other  inducements  to  practise  the  virtue 
of  justice;  and  they  may  be  powerful  restraints 
from  many  vices,  to  which  the  impetuous  passiqns 
?ind  depraved  desires  of  men  might  impel  them. 
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It  is  a  peculiarity  attendant  upon  human  laws, 
that  their  sanctions  chiefly  operate  upon  the  fears 
of  men.  In  those  which  relate  to  the  political 
ceconomy  of  a  country,  Hope  has,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, simply  a  reference  to  advantages  to  be 
enjoyed  in  common ;  such  as  the  security  of  life 
and  property ;  a  general  encouragement  to  traffic  ; 
exemptions  froni  the  burdens  of  particular  requi- 
sitions, &c.  Fear  is  chiefly  personal.  It  has  for 
its  exciting  cause,  some  evil  menaced  to  offending 
individuals  exclusively.  The  leading  idea  of  Obli- 
gation is  closely  connected  with  the  painful  sensa- 
tion of  dread ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  offence  is 
thus  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  punish- 
ment. Among  these  punishments,  disgrace  and 
ignominy  are  constant  attendants.  In  a  country 
where  a  depravity  of  manners  is  prevalent,  the 
mind  is  rendered  familiar  to  many  misdemeanors, 
from  the  force  of  evil  example  ;  but  when  the  of- 
fender is  singled  out  as  a  greater  delinquent  than 
any  of  his  associates,  when  he  stands  alone  as  a 
criminal,  he  is  exposed  to  the  gaze  and  censure  o:f 
the  public  at  large  ;  and  the  punishment  of  shame 
and  ignominy  is  felt  as  the  severest  part  of  the  pe- 
nalty. 

The  power  of  individuals  to  enjoin  obedience, 
is  exemplified  in  the  connexion  that  subsists  be- 
tween parents  and  their  offspring ;  tutors  and  pu  • 
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pils  ;  mastei-s  and  servants ;  free  men  and  slaves  ; 
and  in  the  uncontrouled  authority  of  a  sovereign. 
In  these  instances,  the  rewards  and  penalties,  an- 
nexed to  obedience  and  disobedience,  are  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Filial  obedience  is  expected  from  a 
child  to  his  parents,  from  the  consideration  that 
they  are  the  sources  of  his  existence,  the  imme- 
diate agents  and  promoters  of  his  well-being.  Hence 
it  is,  that  many  offences  against  precepts,  which 
may  not  have  the  practice  of  any  particular  virtue 
for  their  immediate  object,  may  become  criminal 
acts.  Disobedience  is  a  crime.  Obedience  to  parents 
has  for  its  reconrjpense,  their  affectionate  appro- 
bation, occasional  encouragements  and  indulgen- 
ces, and  all  the  advantages  arising  from  wise  and 
salutary  injunctions.  The  penalties  of  disobe- 
dience, consist  in  the  displeasure  of  their  parents, 
the  additional  punishments  they  may  think  it  pro- 
per to  inflict,  and  the  natural  consequences  arising 
from  the  perverse  negligence  of  wise  counsels. 

Obedi  ence  and  disobedience  to  preceptors,  tu-- 
tors,  &c.  are  virtually  the  same  as  to  parents,  of 
whom  these  delegates  are  the  representatives,  and 
by  whose  authority  they  act.  The  connexion 
between  a  master  and  a  servant,  is,  in  a  free  coun- 
try, wholely  conditional.  The  terms  stipulated 
mark  the  line  of  duty;  the  advantages  resultin^^ 
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from  obedience,  and  the  disadvantages  of  disobe-; 
dience  ;  to  which  may  be  added,  what  contributes 
much  to  the  happiness  or  iinhappiness  of  this  state, 
the  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  expressed  by  the 
superior. 

The  authority  of  a  free  man  over  his  slave,  must 
be  ultimately  resolved  into  the  riglit  of  the  strong- 
est. The  idea  of  oblioation,  is  chiefiv  connected 
with  that  of  punishment  for  disobedience.  The 
dread  of  sever.e  chastisement,  is  the  habitual  in- 
citement to  strict  obedience.  The  kind  and  libe- 
ral disposition  of  the  master,  has  sometimes  opera- 
ted upon  the  more  ingenuous  affections  ;  has  in- 
spired both  gratitude  and  hope;  and  while  it  has 
i^oftened  the  hardships  of  servitude,  it  has  aug- 
mented fidelity,  and  animated  to  minute  and  un- 
yemiitcd  obedience,  seldom  equalled  by  those 
whose  service  is  conditional,  not  compulsive. 

Similar  to  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave, 
is  the  authority  of  ^  despotic  monarch,  whose  will 
constitutes  the  law  pf  his  subjects,  and  who  rules 
the  state  according  tp.  his  sovereign  pleasure.  The 
profusion  pf  rewards  it  is  in  his  power  to  bestow, 
pr  the  dreadful  punishments  he  can  inflict,  with- 
out coatroul,  strongly  operate  upon  the  hope& 
9nd  fears  of  those  subjected  to  his  domination  ;. 
and  render  them  njost  obsequious  tp  bis  will. 
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lielirion.  Siill  more  important  ideas  respect- 
ino-  the  will  of  a  superior,  are  inspired  by  religious. 
Qpinions. 

It  has  been  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  marir 
Idnd,  in  every  age,  that  a  connexion  subsists  be- 
tween the  human  race,  and  a  being,  or  beings  of 
a  much  superior  order  ;  who  not  only  direct  the 
aflTairs  of  the  present  world,  communicate  bless- 
ings, or  inflict  ^.vils  in  our  passage  through  life, 
but  have  the.  future  destiny  of  mortals  in  their  own. 
hands.    It  is  believed,  that  some  actions  and  dis- 
pos.itio.ns  are  acceptable  to  these  beings,  and  will 
ensure  th^ir  future  favour  ;  while  others  will  pro- 
voke their  ^nger,  and  expose  the  offender  to  its 
dreadful  consequences.  These  sentiments  charac- 
terize Religion,  according  to  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense  of  the  term.   Religion,  therefore,  is 
the  connecting  medium  between  two  worlds.  By 
it,  a  prospect  is  opened  of  human  existence  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  graye,  and  solemn  apprehensions 
of  protracted  misery,  or  cheering  hopes  of  pro- 
tracted felicity,  are  implanted  in  the  breast.  The 
obscurities  that  veil  this  subject,  leave  ample  scope 
for  the  imagination  to  form  a  thousand  concep- 
tions of  its  own  ;  but  although  most  of  these  may 
be  absurd,  and  contradictory  to.  each  other,  yet 
every  individual  who  admits  them,  is  compelled 
to  consider  himself  as  placed  in  a  situation  infi- 
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nitely  more  important  than  if  no  connexion  sub- 
sisted ;  or  if  the  present  existence  of  man  were  to 
terminate  in  annihilation.  That  desire  of  personal 
good,  which  operates  so  powerfully,  when  we  feel 
ourselves  under  the  controul  of  our  fellow  men, 
and  which  induces  us  to  obey  their  severest  in- 
junctions, from  perceiving  that  they  are  the  arbi- 
ters of  our  fate,  will  naturally  operate  with  supe- 
rior force,  under  the  conviction,  that  there  are 
invisible  beings  above  us,  whom  no  mortal  can 
oppose  ;  possessing  the  power  of  dispensing  re- 
wards and  punishments,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
which  are  beyond  human  conceptions.  Under 
the  influence  of  such  ideas,  the  obligations  to  o- 
bey  will  be  most  impressively  felt.  The  high  im 
portance  of  these  sentiments,  is  acknowledged  and 
expressed  by  the  word  Religion.  It  is  used  exclu- 
sively, to  distinguish  the  reverence  and  obedience 
diie  to  such  superior  beings,  from  every  other  spe- 
cies of  obligation.  The  word,  in  its  etymology, 
signifies  being  firmly  bound ;  being  tied,  as  it 
were,  again  and  again,  destitute  of  all  power  to 
escape.  Hence  it  is  also,  that  a  peculiarity  of  lan- 
guage is  introduced,  with  universal  consent,  in  or- 
der to  strike  the  mind  with  solemn  awe  and  reve- 
rence, as  often  as  a  reference  is  made  to  subjects 
which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  religion. 
Thus,  an  address  to  a  superior  invisible  agent,  is 
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termed  an  act  of  zvorship ;  and  although  the  word 
is  sometimes  applied  to  mortals  of  high  authority, 
it  is  obviously  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  and  in  a 
style  of  adulation.    The  edifices  set  apart  for  of^ 
fices  of  religion,  are  denominated  temples ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  comecrated.    These  temples, 
and  every  appurtenance  belonging  to  them,  are 
venerated  as  holy  or  scicred.    Those  who  are  scru- 
pulously attentive  to  the  supposed  commands  of  a 
deity,  are  said  to  be  pious;  and  those  who  pay 
frequent  and  grateful  acknowledgments  zxe  devout; 
praise  is  adoration-,  submission  becomes  resigna- 
tion ;   and  every  other  virtuous  act  performed 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  does  not  simply  retain  its 
virtuous  or  moral  nature,  it  rises  into  religious  o- 
bedience.    On  the  other  hand,  vice  is  consider- 
e4  as  sin  ;  to  neglect  the  duties  of  morality,  is  not 
simply  immoral,  it  is  wicked;  to  think  or  speak 
irreverently  on  divine  subjects  is  profane  ;  and  to 
set  the  laws  of  heaven  at  open  defiance,  is  prqfii-^ 
gacy.    A  contempt  of  religion  is  impiety  ;  and  the 
robbery  of  temples  and  churches,  is  distinguished 
from  common  theft,  by  the  more  awful  name  df 
sacrilege. 

These  facts  manifest  that  mankind  unite  to  consi- 
der religious  duties,  to  be  the  most  obligatory  of  any ; 
that  the  consequences  of  disobedience  are  suppo- 
sed to  be  more  tremendous  and  alarming ; — that 
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obedience  to  beings  superior  to  mortals^  and  whom 
no  mortal  can  controul,  is  a  mark  of  the  truest 
wisdom;  that  the  commands  of  such  beings,  are 
entitled  to  a  precedency  over  the  most  exalted, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  their  own  species  ;  in  ^ 
word,  that  we  are  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  wisdom 
and  prudence  to  odei/,  however  opposite  such 
commands  may  be  to  the  propensities  of  thp 
heart. 

The  motives  to  obedience  from  this  source,  are 
obviously  founded  upon  the  principle  of  self-in- 
terest, ardently  desiring  to  possess  the  greatest 
possible  good,  and  to  escape  from  the  most  tre- 
mendous evils  ;  and  tliey  operate  solely  upon  our 
hopes  and  fears. 

Fear  is  manifestly  the  strongest  of  all  human 
passions.    When  it  takes  full  possession  of  the 
mind,  it  suspends  sorrow;  extinguishesjoy;  checks 
the  natural  impetuosity  of  anger;  nor  can  the  af- 
fection of  Love  dwell  with  a  servile  dread,.  Every 
act  committed  uuder  the  immediate  terror  of  pu- 
nishment, menaced  by  a  powev  which  cannot  be 
resisted,  is  deemed  an  act  of  compulsion ;  and  it 
is  admitted  as  an  apology,  or  an  alleviation,  where 
the  deeds  performed  are  in  themselves  nefarious. 
But  the  fear  of  an  agent  whom  no  mortal  can  re- 
sist^ is  expected  to  be  still  more  operative.  Thq 
superiority  of  hisnriturej  strikes  awe  into  the  mind; 
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the  extent  of  his  power  being  unknown,  leads  the 
imagination  to  consider  it  to  be  unbounded  ;  and 
the  might  of  the  greatest  earthly  potentate  ap- 
pears to  be  imbecility,  when  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  it; 

Hope  is  the  next  powerful  incitement^,  acting 
in  an  opposite  direction.    It  animates  to  that  line 
of  conduct,  which  is  not  only  calculated  to  miti- 
gate fear,  but  to  procure  actual  enjoyment.  Here 
an  impressive  sense  of  an  unlimited  power  to  com- 
inunicate  good,  encourages  the  expectation  that 
this  good  will  infinitely  exceed  the  utmost  that 
mortals  can  bestow.    History  informs  us,  that  the 
union  of  these  tvvo  principles  has  induced  igno- 
rant Votaries,  with  which  absurd  religions  abound, 
to  make  every  sacrifice,  in  order  to  escape  evils 
of  a  still  greater  magnitude.    They  have  piatient- 
ly  submitted  to  the  severest  hardshipsj  in  hopes  off 
rendering  themselves  acceptable  to'  the  powers 
they  worshipped,  and  averting  their  wrath.  Of  this 
truth  the  Voluntary  suflferings  of  different  kinds, 
sustained  with  amazing  fortitude  by  various  de- 
votees of  the  East,  and  by  the  monks  of  the  Ro- 
mish churchj  in  the  days  of  gross  superstition, 
furnish  many  examples. 

From  this  view  of  the  nature  and  influence  of 
religion,  considered  in  the  more  enlarged  accepta- 
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tion  of  the  term,  it  is  manifest  that  \vhen  ideas 
formed  of  religion  are  consonant  with  those  of 
moral  duties,  they  must  be  very  powerful  incite- 
hients  to  the  practice  of  virtue.    When  it  is  uni- 
formly believed  that  the  injunctions  of  a  superior, 
extend  to  every  ramification  of  virtue,  the  belief 
promises  to  be  most  influential  in  maintaining  an 
uniform  tenor  of  virtuous  obedience.  Nothine: 
tan  weaken  its  influence,  but  the  appai'ent  distance 
of  time  between  the  discharge  of  the  duty,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  expected  reward ;  between 
the  disobedience  and  the  inlliction  of  the  punish- 
ment apprehended.    This  interval  gives  occasion 
to  sensible  objects  to  exert  that  power  inherent  in 
sensible  objects,  of  seducing  the  mind  from  the 
paths  of  virtue,  by  the  promise  of  present  gratifi- 
cations. A  desire  to  indulge  some  forbidden  pas- 
sion, secretly  suggests  to  the  mind,  that  repent- 
ance, obedience,  sacrifices  and  austerities,  at  any 
period  of  this  intermediate  space,  will  be  suffici- 
ent to  avert  the  contingent  punishment,  and  per- 
haps entitle  to  the  desired  recompense. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  readily  admitted,  that 
when  a  superior  being,  whose  authority  is  irresis- 
tible, commands  mortals  to  practise  virtue,  and 
enforces  these  commands  by  the  sanction  of  re- 
wards and  punishments,  the  discbarge  of  the  duties 
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enjoined,  becomes  obligatory  upon  men  as  rational 
and  as  interested  beings.  They  would  otherwise  be 
guilty  of  the  egregious  folly,  of  sacrificing  th6 
choicest  good  human  nature  can  enjoy,  and  expos- 
ing themselves  to  the  most  tremendous  evils  it 
can  suffer. 

We  perceive,  from  the  above  analytical  siir'vey, 
that,  as  the  duties  of  morality  have  a  much  more; 
extensive  influence  on  human  welfare,  than  any 
laws  instituted  by  human  authority,  moral  sanc- 
tions are  more  numerous  and  important ;  and  in- 
ducements, are  multiplied  according  to  the  diver- 
sities of  obligation.    Human  laws  chiefly  operate 
upon  the  fears  of  individuals.  Individual  offenders 
suffer  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  while  the 
obedient  are  merely  partakers  of  the  general  good. 
But  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  according  to  the 
laws  of  morality,  every  particular  act  brings  with 
it  a  certain  recompense.    Personal  virtues  amply 
repay  the  agent  by  the  evil  he  escapes,  or  the  po- 
sitive good  he  enjoys.  Justice,  so  essential  to  pub- 
lic security,  peace,  and  harmony,  is  rewarded  by 
inward  tranquility,  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  risfc 
of  detection  ;  and  by  the  incalculable  advantages 
derived  from  a  good  and  upright  character.  Be- 
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iievolence  enjoys  abundantly  in  the  very  act  c5f 
obedience  to  its  dictates.  Meditation  upon  these 
laws  of  morality^  which  secure  and  diffuse  so  much 
good,  and  which  have  such  distinguished  marks  of 
excellence,  gives  infinitely  more  delight  to  the 
contemplative  mind,  trained  to  virtue,  than  can 
be  enjoyed  by  the  investigation  of  obscure,  par- 
tial, accommodating  laws  of  human  beings  ;  which 
are  riot  always  wise  or  good,  and  linder  the  best 
regulations,  have  a  tendency  to  prejudice  one 
tlass  of  individuals,  in  order  to  benefit  another. 
When  to  these  we  add  the  sanctions  of  religion, 
Respecting  either  rewards  or  punishments,  they 
are  acknowledoed  to  exceed  either  in  encoit- 
ragements  or  terrors,  every  promulgation,  mere- 
ly human,  beyond  the  powTr  of  imagination  t6 
conceive. 
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SECT.  liL 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  MOTIVES  ENUMERATED; 
I^ESPECTING  THEIR  DEGREES  OF  INFLUENCE 
UPON  MORAL  CONDUCT. 


Although  each  of  the  above  motives  oi'  in- 
fcilements  to  action  be  good  in  itself,  and  be  ap- 
proved by  every  man,  yet  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  their  respective  degrees  of  power 
and  extent  of  application,  when  they  are  consi- 
dered as  motives  to  the  practice  of  virtue.  They 
are  not  equally  subservient  to  its  cause,  in  every 
state  and  situation,  wherein  the  moral  agent  may 
be  placed.  We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  in- 
vestigate, vfith  all  the  precision  in  our  power,  the 
l-espective  merits  and  defects  of  each  ;  and  ascer- 
tain their  peculiar  characteristics;  that  we  may  learn 
which  of  the  inducements  is  mbst  to  be  depended 
Upon,  in  our  expectations  of  the  steady,  uniform 
practice  of  every  virtue,  and  the  extensive  diffu- 
sion of  the  beneficial  influence  of  virtue,  among 
mankind.  We  shall  follow  the  order  observed  in 
the  preceding  section. 


VOL.  in. 
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Self-interest, 

It  is  a  happy  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  in- 
terest and  duty  should  be  able  to  unite ;  and  that 
while  we  are  actually  promoting  the  welfare  of 
others,  we  may  be  gainers  by  the  success,  and  even 
by  the  attempt.  But  self-interest  does  not  always 
influence  the  mind  in  this  manner.  It  is  not  a 
motive  to  virtue  alone.  It  is,  of  all  the  principles 
of  action,  the  most  general.  It  excites  to  every 
kind  of  exertion  which  respects  oui'selves ;  whe- 
ther it  refer  to  the  gratification  of  the  natural  ap- 
petites ;  indulgence  of  the  passions;  solicitude 
about  the  necessaries,  comforts,  elegancies  of  life. 
It  prompts  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  wealth, 
power.  It  is  operative  in  all  our  expectations 
from  othei'S,  and  greatly  influences  our  conduct 
towards  them.  Self-interest,  imperfectly  under- 
stood, is  obvious  in  every  vicious  aflTection  ;  in 
every  malignant  and  self-tormenting  passion ; 
and  in  every  nefarious  action.  To  be  influential, 
therefore,  as  a  motive  to  virtuous  actions,  presup- 
poses a  due  preparation  in  the  mind  of  the  agent. 
An  enlarged  perception,  and  a  well  disciplined 
heart  are  essentially  requisite.  No  small  degree  of 
penetration  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  keep  this  in* 
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terestin  view,  in  the  midst  of  thosesacrlficeswhich 
virtue  may  demand ;  to  be  convinced,  that  by  sub- 
mitting to  a  present  loss,  we  shall  be  remunerated 
by  future  gain  ;  and  that  we  shall  ultimately  aug- 
ment our  happiness,  by  opposing  the  strongest 
propensities  of  the  heart.  Self-restraint,  when 
the  passions  are  strong,  and  the  objects  of  the  im- 
mediate gratification  are  before  us,  will  not  be 
the  first  disposition  suggested  to  the  mind,  by  the 
principle  of  self-interest ;  but  it  will  demand 
the  clearest  perceptions,  the  fullest  conviction, 
and  the  firmest  resolution,  not  to  prefer  the  pre- 
sent good,  which  courts  our  affections,  to  the  pro- 
spect of  good  in  reversion.  We  cannot  expect 
such  motives  to  act  powerfully  and  uniformly, 
upon  the  minds  of  those  whose  passions  are 
strong,  whose  judgments  are  weak,  and  whose 
habits  are  inveterate.  Thus,  notwilhstandiriff  it 
fee  admitted  as  an  indubitable  truth,  that  virtuous 
dispositions  and  habits  are  the  most  conducive  to 
permanent  well-being,  yet  it  is  a  truth  concealed 
from  the  ignorant  and  vicious  :  a  depraved  mind 
is  not  easily  convinced,  that  the  subjugation  of  the 
propensities,  which  are  considered  as  the  prime 
sources  of  enjoyment,  is  essential  to  its  welfare, 
Nor  will  it  be  able  to  comprehend,  that  a  renun- 
ciation of  pei-sonal  enjoyments,  and  a  preference 
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given  to  the  interests  of  others^  is  the  securest 
voad  to  personal  well-being. 

Conformity  to  Reason, 

*rhe  obligation  to  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  certainly  extends  itself  through  every 
stage  of  our  existence,  from  the  first  dawn  of  rea- 
son, to  the  dissolution  of  our  intellectual  faculties, 
It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  assert,  that  a  being 
endowed  with  rationality,  is  permitted  to  act  irra- 
tionally in  a  single  instance.  To  be  governed  by 
reason  is  the  grand  prerogative  of  human  beings. 
This  faculty  was  given  to  direct  every  part  of  our 
conduct ;  to  influence  our  choice ;  plan  our  pur- 
suits  ;  remove  our  embarrassments  ;  superintend 
our  pleasures ;  and  to  convince  us  of  the  superior 
importance  of  virtue.  But  the  reasoning  powers  of 
every  man  are  not,  like  instinct,  perfect  and  uner- 
ing.  The  power  is  implanted,  but  the  exercise  is 
our  own  work  ;  and  it  is  a  progressive  work.  It 
has  been  shewn,  in  another  place  that  we  are 
compelled  to  travel  through  perception,  attention, 
inquiry,  &c.  &c.  before  we  can  arrive  at  a  just 
discernment  and  a  wise  decision.  If  it  be  a  fact, 
that  man  is  born  in  ignorance,  and  that  the  appe- 
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tites  and  passions  are  in  exercise,  before  reason  is 
prepared  to  direct  or  controul  them ;  it  is  no  less 
a  fact,  that  the  unerring  decisions  of  reason  re- 
quire much  observation,  and  repeated  experience, 
before  a  conviction  can  be  obtained  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  vicious  irregularities,  or  just  no- 
tions can  be  formed  of  the  moral  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  human  actions ; — before  we  are  able  to 
examine  the  principles  imbibed  in  our  early  days, 
receiving  the  sanction  of  example,  and  confirmed 
by  habit ;  or  resolve  strenuously  to  oppose  the 
rapid  currents  which  may  set  in,  against  the  uniform 
practice  of  that  which  is  right  in  itself,  and  most 
beneficial  in  its  effects.  If  these  positions  be  ac- 
knowledged, it  must  also  be  allowed,  that  much 
is  to  be  done  before  human  nature  can  act  uniform- 
ly as  it  ought,  by  the  simple  dictates  of  reason. 

When  we  shall  have  learned  to  esteem  and  va- 
lue, that  mode  of  conduct  which  we  deem  to  be 
virtuous,  in  consequence  pf  enjoying  its  benefi- 
cial influence;  and  shall  reprobate  every  vice 
which  has  proved  pernicious  ;  yet  in  the  infancy 
of  reason,  many  disgraceful  mistakes  may  b,emade 
concerning  the  nature  of  particular  actions. 
Through  unavoidable  ignorance,  we  may  call  evil 
—good;  and  good— evil.  Communities  of  a 
femall  and  of  a  large  size,  have  not  unfrequently 
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formed  systems  to  thems  Ives,  which  higher  de, 
grees  of  mental  ci\lture  and  civilization,  have  not 
only  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous,  but  detesta- 
ble. Among  theGentoos,  the  virtuous  and  pious 
afTectionsof  the  wife,  are  manifested  by  her  deter- 
mination to  commit  her  body  to  the  flames,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  deceased  husband  ;  that  is,  by  an  act 
of  self-murder.  More  civilised  nations  will  ad- 
mire the  calm  heroism  of  the  sufferer,  but  execrate 
the  custom.  The  Fakeer  imagines  it  to  be  indu- 
bitable, that  the  conduct  most  acceptable  to  deity, 
consists  in  resoUitely  perseverinir  in  the  most  ab- 
surd and  painful  attitudes.  Monks  in  the  Romish 
church,  have  placed  the  idea  of  acceptable  reli- 
gion, and  incumbent  duty,  in  the  observance  of 
ridiculous  vows  and  austerities  of  their  own  devis^ 
ing.  Mussulmen  have,  without  remorse,  killed 
their  children,  upon  a  reverse  of  fortune,  lest  they 
should  be  reduced  to  the  disgrace  of  poverty.  We 
are  told  by  Herodotus,  that  the  primitive  Greeks 
placed  virtue  in  actions,  which  characterize  with 
us,  a  lawless  banditti  ;  that  is,  in  murdering  the 
innocent,  impotent,  and  unwary :  and  the  wild 
Arabs  are  modern  instances  of  the  same  princi- 
ples. Among  the  Spartans,  thefts  committed 
with  ingenuity  and  address,  so  as  to  escape  detec 
tion,  were  encouraged  as  meritorious.  Xenophon 
informs  us,  in  his  Cyropasdia,  that  not  only  fake- 
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hood  and  treachery  were  inculcated  against  na- 
tional enemies,  but  at  one  period  of  the  Grecian 
history,  pedagogues  were  appointed  to  instruct 
youth  in  the  arts  of  lying  and  deceit,  until  the 
scholars  became  too  great  adepts  for  the  commu- 
nity to  subsist.    After  Astyages  had  instructed  his 
son  Cyrus  in  every  moral  principle,  the  youth  was 
surprised  at  the  information,  that  these  precepts 
related  solely  to  members  of  the  same  community, 
or  those  in  subjection  to  it ;  and  that  every  spe- 
cies of  treachery  and  deceit,  towards  an  enemy, 
belonged  to  the  science  of  war.    These,  and  nu- 
merous instances  of  the  same  complexion,  evince, 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  moral  culture  is  ne- 
cessar},  before  persons  of  the  most  virtuous  dispo- 
sitions, acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  is  due  from 
one  human  being  to  another  ;  or  become  di- 
vested of  those  local  and  national  prejudices, 
which  render  the  laws  of  humanity  of  so  contract- 
ed and  partial  an  influence. 

It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  the  punishment 
of  irrational  conduct  arises  from  the  effect  of  such 
conduct.  He  that  acts  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason,  exposes  himself  to  all  the  conse- 
quences of  his  folly,  and  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
mind.  If  he  act  irrationally,  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  his  wiser  counsellors,  he  will  suflfer  the 
addition  of  their  just  reproaches.  If  a  whole  cora- 
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inunity  be  governed  by  absurd  and  irrational 
principles,  its  members  may  be  too  ignorant  and 
insensible  to  reproach  each  other  ;  but  they  must 
suffer  a  diminution  of  that  good,  which  right  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  would  have  ensured ;  and 
they  may  receive  incalculable  injuries  from  com- 
munities, that  are  wiser  than  themselves. 

Thus,  as  reason  is  not  of  speedy  growth,  and 
proposes  no  other  sanction  to  its  dictates,  than  the 
natural  consequences  of  things;  as  it  is  extreme- 
ly liable  to  be  obscured  by  involuntary  ignorance, 
confirmed  habits,  and  inveterate  prejudices,  which 
may  be  diffused  over  a  whole  community,  we  can- 
not expect,  motives  from  this  source,  to  be  univer- 
sally operative  ;  or  to  possess  power  sufficient  to 
stem  the  tide  of  vicious  propensities,  and  counter- 
act the  force  of  evil  example.  A  mind  must  be 
well  informed,  truly  philosophic,  perfectly  calm, 
and  exempt  from  dispositions  and  propensities 
which  reason  does  not  authorize,  to  be  induced  to 
walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  simply  by  the  rule  of 
j-ight,  without  the  co-operation  of  more  interest-* 
jng  inducements. 

7'he  Social  Principle. 

When  the  social  principle  manifests  itself  in 
p.arti.cviltir  affections  ancj  predilections,  by  which  a 
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solicitude  for  the  happiness  of  another  is  excited^ 
these  affections  will  induce  us  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  beloved  object ;  and  the  princi- 
ple will  be  a  faithful  guardian  of  all  those  vir- 
tues which  are  termed  social,  as  far  as  these  strong 
affections  shall  extend  f .  It  will  insure  just  and 
honourable  conduct ;  and  it  fosters  a  spirit  of  be- 
nevolence, by  the  repetition  of  beneficent  actions. 
But  the  motives  derived  from  this  principle  are, 
at  first,  very  partial  and  circumscribed  in  their  in- 
fluence. It  is  long  before  they  will  induce  a  man 
to  forego,  in  any  degree,  his  own  personal  wel- 
fare for  the  benefit  of  any  one^  who  is  not  an  in- 
timate acquaintance.  Nor  does  the  social  princi- 
ple imply  a  spirit  of  universal  benevolence.  In 
many  cases  it  becomes  hostile  to  this  spirit,  by 
forming  associations  tenacious  of  pecul  iar  and  ex- 
clusive rights,  guaranteed  to  each  other  by  its  re- 
spective members. 

But  the  social  principle  is  not  always  favourable 
to  virtue,  even  in  these  circumscribed  and  partial 
associations.  It  may  simply  be  a  modification  of 
self  interest.  Personal  advantage  may  be  the  on- 
ly bond  of  union  ;  and  the  approbation  or  censure 
Qf  the  society,  may  be  the  grand  inducements  to 
obey  its  rules.    The  most  influential  motive  may 
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consist  in  what  is  termed  a  sense  of  honour,  that 
is,  a  solicitude  to  obtain  approbation,  or  to  avoid 
disgrace. 

The  principal  advantage  attendant  upon  this 
motive  of  conduct  is,  that  it  dislodges  insulated 
self-love.  It  permits  actions  to  extend  their  bene- 
fit to  others,  from  a  principle  of  more  refined  sel- 
fishness ;  and  it  may  be  favourable  to  the  practice 
of  social  virtues,  even  from  a  respect  to  self. 

When  we  seek  reputation  and  applause, 
by  actions  which  are  in  themselves  commend- 
able, the  influence  of  this  motive  will  natural- 
ly lead  us  to  display  the  more  popular  and  strik- 
ing virtues,  without  paying  due  attention  to 
those  of  a  more  private  nature.  We  may  appear 
courteous,  liberal,  humane,  in  our  public  charac- 
ter, while  we  secretly  practise  the  vices  of  fraud 
and  peculation.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  prac- 
tise these,  in  order  to  obtain  applause  by  popular 
actions.  Humility,  patience,  contentment,  being 
destitute  of  splendour,  will  not  be  noted  down  a- 
mong  our  maxims  of  conduct ;  and  we  may  possi- 
bly despise  those  who  cultivate  these  virtues,  as 
being  feeble-minded,  and  destitute  of  spirit. 
The  fear  of  censure  and  contempt,  may  operate 
to  the  concealment  of  our  vices,  and  not  their  e- 
radication  ;  and  a  confidence  of  seci^rit^  from  the 
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inspection  of  others,  will  remove  every  restraint 
upon  the  indulgence. 

As  the  love  of  praise,  and  the  principle  of  ho^ 
iiour,  operate  with  equal  propriety  upon  different 
,  communities,  they  may  possibly  promote  rathei^ 
than  subdue  those  animosities  which  are  so  fatal  to 
the  peace  of  mankind  ;  and  which  the  universal 
practice  of  virtue  would  completely  annihilate. 
A  sense  of  honour  induces  a  warrior  to  expose 
himself  to  numerous  difficulties  and  dangers,  in 
attacking  the  enemies  of  his  country  ;  and  a  sense 
of  honour,  animates  his  antagonist  to  resist  the  at?< 
tack  with  ardour  and  intrepidity,  Thus  one  class 
qf  true  patriots  destroys  another  class,  and  spreads 
distress,  at  which  humanity  shudders,  but  "  they 
are  all  honourable  men."  It  may  also  be  remark- 
ed, that  as  in  every  contest,  one  party  must  be  the 
aggressor  and  the  other  the  aggrieved,  this  ho- 
nourable principle  must  frequently  be  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  injustice,  and  exeyt  its  prowess  to  the 
injury  of  the  innocent. 

The  love  of  distinction,  and  a  thirst  of  glory, 
which  characterize  this  principle,  are  also  subject 
to  another  unfavourable  circumstance.  Pre-emi- 
nence cannot  be  conferred  upon  multitudes.  Al- 
though the  love  of  glory  may  animate  multitudes 
to  exploits,  highly  advantageous  to  the  common 
weal,  yet  the  honour^  being  shared  among  many 
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individuals,  it  is  proportionably  diminished  in  ii$ 
value.  A  state  may  possibly  arrive  to  such  a 
height  of  military  glory,  that  heroism  may  become 
a  familiar  virtue  ;  and  the  disgrace  of  not  being- 
heroic,  may  be  much  greater  than  the  renown  ac- 
quired by  the  display  of  this  virtue.  The  repeti- 
tion of  magnanimous  deeds,  shall  receive  the  a- 
ward  of  simple  approbation,  and  no  longer  call 
forth  its  proper  recompense,  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause and  admiration  of  the  public ;  while  the 
want  of  this  virtue,  shall  be  the  more  severely  stig- 
matised, from  its  being  unusual.  Happily  for  its 
inhabitants.  Great  Britain  has  long  been  in  this 
sincrular  situation.  The  skill  and  valour  of  our 
forces,  both  by  land  and  on  the  ocean,  have  so  re- 
peatedly performed  wonders,  that  they  cease  to  be 
wonders.  The  praises  conferred  upon  one  army 
or  one  fleet,  have  been  the  repetition  of  former 
encomiums.  The  hero,  who  has  fallen  for  his 
country's  good,  at  a  former  period,  lies  buried 
and  almost  forgotten,  under  heaps  of  heroes  of  a 
more  recent  date. 

A  sense  of  honour  depends,  in  its  operations  and 
effects,  upon  the  opinions  of  others.  It  must 
therefore  be  as  various  as  their  opinions  are  vari-f 
ous ;  and  thus  it  may  excite  to  actions  of  the 
most  opposite  nature.  The  numberless  advanta^ 
ges  derived  froni  the  intimacies  of  social  intei> 
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course,  inspire  the  disposition  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  iheii'  maxims  and  manners ;  but  these 
may  lead  to  the  commission  of  every  extrava- 
o-ance,  and  foster  every  vice.  It  is  the  fear  of  in- 
curring  ignominy,  by  violating  the  customs  of 
her  country,  that  prompts  the  female  Indian  to 
self-destruction.  The  love  of  fame  may  pervert 
the  judgment  to  so  great  a  degree>  that  such 
deeds  as  are  the  most  condemned  by  unperverted 
reason,  shall  obtain  the  highest  applause.  Of  this 
kind  are  the  exploits  of  pirates  and  marauders.  It 
isthiswhich  constitutes  the  virtuous  prowess  of  the 
wild  Arab,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen  ;  and 
animates  him  to  rob  or  murder  the  unwary  stran- 
ger, with  triumph  and  exultation,  unmixed  with 
compassion  or  remorse. 

We  have  already  observed,  that  greater  and  less 
divisions  of  society,  are  distinguished  by  some  par- 
ticular principle  received  by  their  respective  mem- 
bers ;  a  deviation  from  which  is  resented,  as  a  cul- 
pable violation  of  therulesand  orders  of  thesociety; 
and  is  punished  by  all  the  disgrace  its  members 
can  inflict.  But  there  may  be  societies  formed, 
whose  principles  are  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
principles  of  virtue;  even  in  a  counfry  where  the 
principles  of  virtue  are  well  known  and  highly  re- 
vered. There  are  associations  of  gamesters,  for 
example,  where  the  sole  object  of  the  members  is 
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to  despoil  each  other  ;  where  they  professedly 
meet  "  to  undo  or  be  undone  ;"  but  rtONouR  sits 
as  president  in  the  assembly,  and  dictates  her  com- 
mands in  so  loud  a  tone,  as  to  silence  the  voice 
of  justice  and  humanity.  The  debts  of  honour, 
that  is,  debts  rashly  incurred  by  a  casual  throw  of 
the  die,  an  unfavourable  shuffling  of  the  cards,  or 
mistakes  of  the  gamester;  debts  contracted  by  an 
eagerness  to  obtain  the  fortune  of  an  associate, 
without  any  other  equivalent  than  that  of  expo- 
sure to  the  same  danger,  are  discharged  with  scru- 
pulous exactness,  while  the  honest  and  industrious 
tradesman,  without  whose  aid  they  would  not  have 
been  admitted  to  the  seducing  table,  is  exposed 
to  embarrassments,  and  even  to  bankruptcy  itself, 
by  the  unjust  conduct  of  these  most  honourable 
men. 

In  like  manner  does  a  high  sense  of  honour,  as 
It  is  deemed,  impose  the  cruel  task  upon  a  man> 
naturally  courteous  and  humane,  to  suppress  every 
worthy  principle  and  exalted  feeling;  forbid  him 
to  indulge  his  inward  disposition  to  forget  a  slight 
inadvertency,  or  the  improprieties  committed  at  a 
momentary  impulse  ;  and  impel  him  to  seek  the 
life  of  his  friend;  to  deprive  society  of  one, 
perhaps  two  valuable  members;  to  spread  hor- 
rors over  amiable  and  once  happy  families  ;  and 
satiate  this  honour  by  the  commission  of  a  deed^ 
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which  implants  anguish  in  his  breast,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  , 

But  this  principle  goes  further.  It  constitutes 
the  bond  of  union  in  a  horde  of  banditti.  While 
they  laugh  at  general  censure,  and  despise  public 
punishment,  they  cannot  support  the  contempt  of 
their  associates  in  iniquity.  The  fear  of  reproach 
inspires  them  with  the  desperate  courage  to  rob 
and  murder ;  and  they  expect  renown  from  their 
comrades,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  atrocity  of 
their  conduct.  Honour  places  the  stiletto  in  the 
hands  of  a  professed  assassin,  who  is  ready  to 
plunge  it  into  any  breast  to  which  his  engage- 
ment directs  ;  and  who  would  think  himself  a  dis- 
grace to  his  profession,  were  he  to  relent,  through 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  or  divert  the  blow  from 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting,  to  his  guilty  em- 
ployer 


The  Benevolent  Principle, 

From  what  has  been  advanced  concernins:  the 
nature,  influence,  aud  even  pereonal  recompense, 
attendant  upon  the  endeavour  to  promote  general 
happiness,  or  to  practise  imivei-sal  benevolence. 
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it  must  appear  to  be  much  superior,  in  the  extent 
of  its  efficacy,  to  any  other  motive  that  has 
been  examined.  It  is  both  minute  and  universal 
in  its  operations.  It  avoids  every  possible  injury 
at  all  times  ;  and  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of 
misery  in  order  to  relieve.  But  as  it  is  an  exalted> 
so  is  it  a  rare  virtue  ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  slow  in 
growth.  Self-love  is  prior  to  the  social  affections, 
apt  to  be  much  stronger  in  its  influence,  and  more 
uniformly  operative.-  A  temper  naturally  sordid, 
an  indiscreet  indulgence  of  self-love  in  childhood 
and  youth,  and  the  adoption  of  contracted  max- 
ims, in  more  advanced  life,  or  stages  of  society, 
under  the  supposition  that  they  are  prudent  and 
politic,  too  frequently  confine  the  benevolent  dis- 
position to  narrow  circles^  when  it  begins  to  deve- 
lope. 

Those  \^hd  maintain  that  benevolence  is,  in  facf^ 
a  species  of  self-interest,  a  refined  self-interest 
rightly  understood,  must  acknowledge  that  this 
position  is  not  an  obvious  truth.  It  is  a  discovery 
■which  can  only  result  from  much  culture,  and  self- 
discipline,  and  habits  of  practice.  It  is  long  be- 
fore the  multitude  will  be  purified  from  the  dross 
of  that  more  obvious  selfishness,  which  consists  in 
an  appropriation  to  our  own  immediate  use,  or 
being  the  perpetual  guardians  of  our  own  safety ; 
and  is  a  stranger  to  the  satisfaction  of  yielding  to 
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others  whatever  it  is  able  to  grasp  to  its  owll 
advantage.  When  the  excellence  of  benevolence 
is  acknowledged,  it  will  gain  many  inactive  admi- 
rers, to  one  genuine  proselyte.  The  majority 
will  applaud  much  sooner  than  they  will  imitate. 
We  frequently  observe  also,  that  persons  who  are 
far  from  being  destitute  of  this  principle,  will  re- 
main satisfied  with  a  few  occasional  exertions  of 
it;  with  the  relief  of  such  distress  as  presents  it- 
self immediately  to  the  view,  or  as  their  affec- 
tions are  raised  by  striking  and  pathetic  represen- 
tations, rather  than  act  upon  it  as  a  steady  uniform 
principle^  capable  of  infinite  ramifications  in  the 
social  intercourse,  and  of  producing  good  in  all. 

A  benevolence  permanently  operative,  required 
mental  discipline  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  and  a 
superior  degree  of  self  subjugation.  It  flourishes 
with  most  vigour,  when  these  are  united  with  a  dis- 
position naturally  kind  and  benignant ;  but  it  can- 
not perhaps  arrive  at  its  due  extent,  without  such 
a  liberal  intercourse  with  the  world,  as  shall  con- 
tribute to  subdue  those  local  and  national  prejudi- 
ces, which  are  so  general  and  so  pertinacious  ;  pre- 
judices which  are  not  only  deemed  innocent,  but 
laudable,  by  the  multitude  who  indulge  them. 
Hence,  as  it  is  the  most  exalted  and  refined  princi- 
ple of  action,  we  cannot  expect  its  complete  in- 
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fluence  at  an  early  period.  It  is  the  highest  po- 
lish, which  comes  last ;  the  Corinthial  capital,  which 
finishes,  as  it  ornaments  the  column. 

On  the  Beauty  of  Virtue, 

The  beauty,  the  dignity,  the  sublimity  of  vir- 
tue, have  frequently  been  urged  as  motives  to 
practise  if  ;  and  they  are  motives  much  too  noble 
and  refined  not  to  be  highly  respected.  But 
it  will  be  pfoper  to  advert  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  influence,  that  we  may  ascertain  its 
proper  place  in  the  catalogue  of  motives.  When 
we  speak  of  the  beauty  of  virtue  abstractedly,  it  ap- 
pears, from  what  has  already  been  advanced,  that 
tveare  placing  the  pleasures  derived  from  the  con- 
templation of  virtue,  in  the  same  rank  with  every 
other  source  of  pleasurable  sensations,  to  which 
the  term  beauty  is  applicable.  The  sublimest 
idea  which  the  word  conveys  is,  that  of  a  refined 
gratification  from  what  is  pleasing  to  a  cultivated 
taste  ;  and  should  we  be  disposed  to  give  her  the 
precedency,  it  is  alone  from  the  perception  that 
she  is  the  most  accomplished.  The  only  idea  of 
utility,  which  presents  itself,  arises  from  its  being 
able  to  afford  a  refined  mental  gratification,  in  the 
contemplation  of  it ;  but  this  pfesents  us  with  no 
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other  inducement  to  cultivate  virtuous  disposi- 
tions, than  what  is  common  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  fine  arts;  and  it  affords  no  other  inducement  to 
avoid  vicious  pursuits,  than  the  loss  of  a  more  de- 
licate and  exalted  pleasure.  But  he  that  gives 
the  preference  to  vice,  will  not  repent  of  his 
choice,  merely  because  the  article  is  of  an  infe- 
rior quality.  Let  the  virtuous  mind  despise  the 
man  who  prefers  the  pleasures  of  vice,  he  will 
reply,  "  Every  nlan  to  his  taste  :  pursue  your 
gratifications,  and  leave  me  to  my  own  :  you  say 
they  are  inferior  to  yours,  but  I  am  contented." 
There  may  be  some  persons  who,  out  of  prefer- 
ence, "  eat  the  husiis  which  the  swine  do  eat," 
and  while  their  taste  is  vitiated  and  depraved,  it 
will  be  in  vain  that  you  place  higher  delicacies 
before  them. 

The  beauty  of  virtue  is  a  favourite  expression  with 
some  philosophers;and  all  who  love  virtue  will  ac- 
knowledge her  beauty.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  her  charms  will  never  induce  the  multitude 
to  "  fall  in  love  at  first  sight and  it  is  probable 
that  long  before  their  tastes  shall  be  formed,  in  a 
manner  to  be  captivated  by  the  beauty  of  this  most 
deserving  mistress,  they  may  have  been  seduced 
by  more  sensible  charms  of  a  meritricious  nature. 
Those  who  prefer  the  majestic  beauty  of  Minerva., 
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to  the  seductive  blandishments  of  Venus^  will  ma- 
nifest a  deeper  penetration,  and  a  more  exalted 
taste  But  as  these  are  not  the  necessary  prerequi- 
sites in  the  admiration  of  the  latter,  her  votaries 
will  be  more  numerous.  Heathen  m\ tholodsts 
have  always  placed  these  two  divinities  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other  ;  and  they  have  always  repre- 
sented Minerva  as  being  surrounded  with  much 
fewer  votaries  than  her  rival. 

The  truth  is,  the  term  beauty,  when  applied  to 
Virtue,  is  an  adopted  an  A  metaplwrical  term  ;  and 
as  such  it  may  illustrate  a  particular  character  or 
quality,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  moral 
principle  of  action;  for  it  can  suggest  no  other 
motive  than  that  suggested  by  its  prototype,  that 
is,  the  enjovment  of  pleasure*    According  to  the 
primitive  signification  of  beauty,  its  constituent 
parts  consist  of  qualities  which  strike  the  senses  ; 
such  as  colour,  figure,  proportion.  Sic.  8zc.  which 
produce  pleasing  sensations  in  the  beholder.  When 
the  word  is  applied  to  subjects  not  visible  to  the 
eye,  it  means  to  express  order,  harmony,  and  such 
other  qualities,  as  are  calculated  to  produce  plea- 
surable sensations,  in  the  contemplative  mind.  We 
may  naturally  expect,  that  the  prompt  and  ex- 
tensive influence  of  pleasing  qualities,  will  be  ac^ 
cording  to  the  facility  with  which  they  are  per- 
ceived ;  and  as  sensible  objects  are  most  obvious. 
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the  number  of  those  who  would  yield  to  the  im- 
pulse on  their  senses,  may  be  expected  greatly  to 
exceed  the  contemplative  votaries  of  a  beauty, 
whose  transcendent  qualities  are  abstracted  from 
sense.  Natural  beauty,  being  the  quality  of  sen- 
sible objects,  every  property  it  possesses  is  exhi- 
bited at  once ;  and  altaough  it  may  consist,  like 
light,  of  component  parts,  yet,  like  light,  it  strikes 
the  beholder  at  one  percussion,  and  as  if  it  pos- 
sessed but  one  individual  property.  The  beauty 
of  virtue  is  not  composed  of  such  striking  quali- 
ties. The  peculiar  nature  of  her  charms  is  to  be 
learned  by  observation,  and  experience  ;  by  con- 
templating the  beneficial  effects  she  produces  to 
individuals,  and  to  communities  at  large.  But  this 
directs  our  attention  to  the  dozory  she  brings  with 
her,  and  no  longer  confines  our  thoughts  to  the 
pleasing  effects  of  beauty,  simply  considered.  The 
mind  that  is  so  far  advanced  as  to  love  virtue  for 
its  own  sake,  still  admires  it  for  the  particular  pow- 
er it  possesses  of  diflTusing  good. 

Ideas  of  the  dignity  and  sudlimiti/  of  virtue,  are 
still  more  refined,  and  consequently  these  are  at. 
tributes,  which  will  continue  incojnprehensible  fo 
the  rude  and  uncultivated  multitude.  These  terms 
are  moreover  applicable  solely  to  some  peculiar 
virtues,  occasionally  practised  by  more  exalted 
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ininds.  There  is  no  dignity  in  abstaining  from 
knavish  actions  ;  there  is  much  dignity  in  pardon- 
ing a  great  offence,  which  we  have  full  power  to 
punish. 

Human  Atilhorily, 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that,  when  the  laws 
of  civil  society  correspond  with  the  principles  of 
virtue,  they  may  become,  in  some  degree,  its 
guardians;  and  they  may  cooperate  with  some 
other  motives.  It  is  their  peculiar  advantage, 
that  they  are  able  to  exert  their  influence  over 
minds,  which  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  cul- 
tivation. This  is  an  advantage  not  possessed  by 
either  of  the  principles  of  action,  which  have 
passed  under  review.  The  nature  of  the  injunc- 
tion and  of  its  sanctions,  may  be  rendered  ex- 
plicit and  unequivocal,  by  a  perspicuous  state- 
ment; and  when  they  are  duly  promulgated,  no 
plea  of  ignorance  can  be  urged,  no  lapse  of  time 
is  rendered  necessary  for  the  slow  progress  of 
education,  or  the  previous  investigation  of  first 
principles,  which  might  proportionably  retard 
practice. 

By  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  subjects  are  powerfully 
expited.  As  hope  and  fear  are  the  passions  in  our 
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nature  most  promptly  and  energetically  operative; 
and  as  they  have  enjoyment  or  suffering  for  thciv 
immediate  object,  they  are  doubtless  calculated  to 
make  a  more  instantaneous  and  vivid  impression^ 
than  tedious  inductions,  or  a  speculative  discern- 
ment of  the  aggregate  of  happiness  or  misery, 
attendant  upon  a  series  of  virtuous  or  vicious 
actions. 

The  sanctions  of  human  laws,  are  also  calculated 
to  act  powerfully  upon  the  social  principle  in 
man,  by  their  being  immediately  connected  with 
public  approbation,  or  public  ignominy.  Through 
the  medium  of  associated  ideas,  these  laws  may 
implant  a  certain  detestation  of  that  class  of  vices, 
which  expose  the  offender  to  disgrace  ;  and  in- 
spire a  kind  of  predilection  for  those  virtues, 
which  may  entitle  to  a' flattering  recompense. 

But,  with  all  these  advantages,  human  laws  are  not 
calculated  to  dispose  the  mind  to  the  love  of  uni- 
versal virtue,  or  enforce  obedience  to  all  its  in- 
junctions. 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  human  laws,  and  p-^rticularly  of  those 
which  respect  the  civil  ceconomy  of  a  country,  to 
operate  much  more  powerfully  upon  the  fears 
than  upon  the  hopes  men;  and  that  the  leading 
idea  oi  obligation,  is  immediately  connected  with- 
the  painful  sensation  of  dread.    But  fear  is  the! 
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lowest,  and  least  respectable  of  all  the  motives  to 
action.  It  is  principally  adapted  to  such  minds^ 
as  are  supposed  to  be  insensible  to  motives  of  a 
more  ingenuous  character;  to  such  minds  as  are 
habitually  servile,  and  whose  sordid  interests  can 
alone  be  subdued  by  the  terror  of  experiencing 
certain  misery.  Here  the  obligation  to  obedi- 
ence may  commence,  and  here  also  it  may  ter- 
minate. 

Again,  where  the  laws  of  an  human  legislator, 
with  their  penalties,  have  the  most  successful  in- 
fluence, of  a  virtuous  tendency,  they  arc  chiefly 
directed  against  the  vice  of  injustice,  in  some  of 
its  most  obvious  branches.  Their  grand  object  is 
to  deter  from  the  more  gross  and  flagrant  violati- 
ons of  life  and  property.  Many  violations  of 
prudence,  discretion,  veracity;  many  secret  inju- 
ries and  egregious  oflences,  are  inevitably  exclu- 
ded from  their  code.  Nor  can  human  injuncti- 
ons compel  to  acts  of  benevolence;  or  to  the 
social,  delightful,  consoling,  duties  of  love,  grati- 
tude, friendship,  &c.  which  are  such  quick  and 
lively  prompters  to  the  discharge  of  every  social 
and  relative  duty  ;  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of 
human  felicity;  and  can  be  seated  only  in  the  vir- 
tuous mind. 

But  human  laws  do  not  always  inculcate  the 
principles  of  virtue-.    They  are  sometimes  unjust 
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and  oppressive;  and  thus  become  patterns  of 
immorality.  They  may  in  some  cases,  absolutely 
enjoin  the  commission  of  crimes.  This  is  very 
observable  when  sovereignty  uncontrouled,  is 
seized  by  an  usurper,  whose  wisdom  is  solely 
occupied  in  forming  plans  of  ambition  and  ag- 
grandizement;  and  who  issues,  without  reserve, 
and  without  compunction,  every  mandate  that 
may  render  them  successful.  Hopes  and  fears  are 
now  enlisted  into  the  service  of  vice.  The  power 
of  rewardmg  with  profusion,  or  of  inflicting  the 
most  dreadful  calamities,  render^s  all  within  the 
sphere  of  his  authority  the  creatures  of  his  will. 
Reward  or  punishment  being  sole  motives  to  obe- 
dience, every  consideration  is  sacrificed  to  these. 
The  nature  and  tendency  of  the  mandate  is  of  no 
moment.  Thus  may  the  principles  of  virtue  be 
most  strenuously  opposed,  and  a  sense  of  obligati- 
on fatal  to  the  laws  of  morality,  be  deeply  im- 
planted. Deeds  of  the  most  atrocious  kind  will 
be  placed  in  the  rank  of  duties,  and  be  enforced 
by  the  most  dreadful  penalties.  The  perpetrati- 
on of  these  may  become  the  direct  road  to  wealth 
and  honours;  while  an  adherence  to  the  dictate^ 

of  morality,  may  1)6  laden  with  disgrace  and 
misery. 

Exclusive  of  these  excesses,  human  laws,  when 
suggested  by  the  appearance  of  political  necessi- 
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ty,  or  destined  to  answer  some  purpose  of  partial 
Utility,  have  unfortunately  the  power  of  creatina- 
a  species  of  artificial  virtue  and  vice,  highly  de- 
trimental to  genuine  morality.    By  rendering 
that  mode  of  conduct  criminal  to  day,  which  was 
innocent  yesterday;  by  inflicting  the  same  kind, 
and  the  same  severity  of  punishment,  upon  of- 
fences committed  against  the  laws  of  convenience 
9nd  accommodation,  which  are  denounced  against 
the  most  flagrant  crimes,  the  minds  of  the  mul- 
titude soon  forget  the  moral  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong.    Inadvertencies,  which  were  in- 
nocent before  the  prohibition,  being  confounded, 
in  the  punishment,  with  the  blackest  crimes;  and 
intrinsic  guilt  being  measured  by  the  punishment 
and  disgrace  attached  to  an  action,  by  minds 
that  cannot  accurately  distinguish,  the  moral  prin- 
ciple is  obtunded:  hopes  and  fears  are  caprici- 
ously excited;  and  the  terrors  of  human  laws  de- 
nounced against  slight  misdemeanors,  are  con- 
founded  with  the  terrors  of  heaven,  due  alone  to 
the  most  enormous  vices. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  above  minute  investigation, 
thatalihougheach  of  the  principles  enumerated  may 
contain  proper  inducements,  to  the  practice  of 
virtue,  yet  they  are  of  a  partial  influence,  or  the^* 
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require  such  a  state  and  cultivation  of  mind  as 
cannot  be  found,  and  are  not  to  be  expected  in 
the  generality  of  men,  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  voluntary  action,  and  of  social  intercourse. 
Self  interest  is  an  universal  principle  of  action ; 
and  it  relates  to  virtue,  merely  as  one  of  the 
means  of  procuring  personal  good,  in  common 
with  many  others.    There  is  also  a  refinement  in 
this  motive  to  virtuous  practice,  which  neither  the 
vulgar,  nor  the  depraved,  can  easily  perceive.  A 
conformity  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  presupposes 
that  all  niankind  are  prepared  and  disposed  to  act 
rationally,  from  the  first  dawn  of  their  existence. 
The  social  principle  is  partial,  uncertain,  treach- 
rous;  and  of  itself  may  lead  more  frequently  to. 
vicious  than  to  virtuous  conduct.  Benevolence 
^nd  the  love  of  virtue,  demand  the  prerequisites  of 
high  cultivation,  and  a  well  disciplined  mind;  and 
therefore  cannot  be  the  incipient  principles  of 
action.    Were  these  the  only  motives  to  virtue, 
mankind  would  become  totally  abandoned.  Ion* 
before  their  power  of  action  could  commence; 
and  this  universal  depravity,  would  of  itself  con- 
stitute an  insuperable  impediment  to  their  bene- 
ficient  operations.    Human  laws  are,  at  the  best, 
but  of  partial  influence.    They  sometimes  mis- 
lead, and  sometimes  they  authorize  or  enjoin 
immoralities. 
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The  effects  of  Religion  upon  human  conductj, 
being  correspondent  with  the  conceptions  form- 
ed of  Religion^  it  demands  peculiar  attention. 

SECT.  IV. 

ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLES  MOST  CONDUCIVE  TO 
THE  UNIFORM  PRACTICE  OF  VIRTUE. 

We  have  shown  that  Religion,  from  its  superior 
nature,  and  superior  importance,  is  acknowledged 
to  contain  in  it,  the  most  influential  inducements 
to  act  in  conformity  to  the  supposed  mandates  of 
the  Being  worshipped  ;  and  that  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  superior  being,  who  is  the  arbiter  of 
our  destiny,  and  who  lays  his  injunctions  upon 
mortals,  naturally  induces  with  it  the  idea  of 
and  OhJigalion.  Thus  the  principles  of 
every  religion  indiscriminately,  by  inculcating  the 
doctrine,  that  beings  superior  to  man,  direct  sub- 
lunary affairs,  open  a  connection  and  intercourse 
between  mankind,  and  these  supernatural  agents. 
As  the  duties  of  morality,  abstracted  from  religi- 
on, respect  mankind  in  their  social  character,  thus 
it  is  admitted,  that  other  duties  and  obligations 
naturally  arise  from  this  superior  relationship; 
and  that  these  duties  consist  in  fearing  the  dis^ 
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pleasure,  resignation  to  the  agency,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  will  of  the  being  worshipped.  These 
Sentiments  are  adopted,  even  in  those  religions 
where  the  affection  oHove  towards  this  being,  was 
never  considered  as  a  necessary  ingredient.  As 
the  terms  vir/ue  and  morahlij,  best  express  the 
social  duties,  so  the  term  piety,  is  employed  to 
distinguish  the  dispositions  and  actions,  which  a- 
rise  from  the  relation  of  man,  to  a  superior  order 
of  beings.  Every  act  of  obedience,  every  at- 
tempt to  ingratiate,  every  demonstration  of  zealj 
every  instance  of  resignation,  are  considered  as 
j)iom  acts,  and  piom  duties. 

Had  this  subjected  state  of  mind,  and  reverenti- 
al awe  of  their  divinities,  which  were  so  conspicu- 
ous in  the  heathen  world,  been  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  duties  of  morality,  they  must 
have  had  great  power  and  efficacy.    But  this  was 
not  the  case.    According  to  the  system  of  the 
heathens,  the  most  exalted  honours  they  could 
confer  on  their  deities,  was  to  revere  their  power ; 
and  this  idea  of  uncontrouled  sovereignty  opera* 
ted,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  upon  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  worshippers.    The  jnoral  character  of  the 
Deity,  or  the  moral  nature  of  his  commands,  were 
seldom  taken  into  consideration.    The  duty  and 
recompense,  on  the  one  hand,  disobedience  and 
ehastiseraent  on  the  other,  were  the  only  consi- 
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derations  that  influenced  their  minds.  The  cha- 
racters of  their  deities  were  merely  humaii  charac- 
ters, endowed  with  more  exalted  honours  and 
extent  of  power.  They  possessed  human  fail- 
ings; and  to  many  of  them  the  most  enormous 
■vices  were  imputed.  As  a  more  acceptable  hom- 
age cannot  be  devised,  than  to  propose  the  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  ai  superior,  for  models  of 
imitation;  as  it  is  thus  that  thcservileniinions  of  the 
great,  always  court  the  favour  of  their  sovereigns; 
ignorant  devotees  would  indulge,  without  re- 
straint, all  those  vicious  propensities  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  God  whom  they  served !  It  was 
according  to  this  principle,  that  the  most  abomi- 
liable  and  cruel  rites  were  performed  in  the 
heathen  temples,  as  solemn  acts  of  religion.  Mer- 
cury was  faithfully  served  as  the  patron  of 
thieves.  Ebriety  became  devotion  in  the  temple 
of  Bacchus;  and  prostitution  in  the  temple  of 
Venus.  Discord  and  bloodshed  were  consecrated 
to  Bellona;  and  human  sacrifices  in  great  abun- 
dance, have  been  considered  as  pious  offerings, 
on  the  altars  of  malignant  daemons.  In  most  of 
these  instances  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear, 
would  have  powerful  auxiliaries,  in  the  congenia- 
lity of  the  service  itself,  with  the  depraved  disposi- 
tions of  the  votary.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  beings,  supposed  to  require  such  services, 
and  vested  with  such  characters,  must  be  inimical 
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to  every  princ\ple  of  virtue.  The  supposition 
must  have  had  a  natural  tendency  to  foster  a  cruel 
revengeful  spirit,  to  trample  upon  the  principles  of 
justice^  to  extinguish  benevolence,  and  to  inflame 
every  carnal  propensity. 

Hence  it  appears  that  Religion,  being  the  most 
influential  of  all  motives,  when  it  makes  an  im- 
pression upon  the  nlind,  according  to  its  natural 
importance,  may,  by  erroneous  conceptions  of  it, 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  evils.    False  con- 
ceptions of  the  divinity  to  be  served,  and  the  du- 
ties to  be  performed,  as  often  as  they  influence  to 
correspondent  actions,  are  as  tfeniendous  as  the 
misapplication  of  an  immense  momentum,  which 
will  become  injurious,  or  destructive,  according 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  power. 

But  there  are  other  sentiments  of  religion,  en- 
tertained by  multitudes,  particularly  in  these  more 
happy  days,  perfectly  consonant  to  reason,  and 
containing  within  them  principles  and  encourage- 
ments, to  the  practice  of  universal  virtue.  Senti- 
ments, with  which  all  the  other  motives  to  virtue' 
already  mentioned,  perfectly  harmonise;  and  from 
which  they  receive  an  additional  energy.  They 
are. the  same  that  were  briefly  stated,  upon  a  for- 
mer occasion,  as  being  the  richest  sources  of  per- 
sonal /ia/v/j/wew,  in  every  state  and  situation  of  life* 


*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  386,  passim. 
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This  important  coincidence  gives  them  a  double 
claim  to  our  particular  attention. 

it  has  been  remarked  that  a  Religion  most  pro- 
ductive of  happiness,  must  renounce  a  plurality  of 
Gods.    The  renunciation  is  equally  necessary  to 
secure  an  uniformity  in  moral  conduct.    The  di- 
versities in  opinion,  and  consequent  diversities  of 
rel  igious  services  among  the  heathen  nations,  were 
as  absurd,  and  fatal,  as  they  were  numerous.  The! 
imagination  that  deities  of  the  most  opposite  cha- 
racters existed,  naturally  introduced  the  greatest 
contrarieties  in  their  ideas  of  obedience,  and  irt 
their  own  dispositions  and  characters;  as  well  as 
in  their  rites  and  ceremonies.    The  diversities  in 
the  passions  and  predilections,  which  they  ascribed 
to  the  Gods  whom  they  sefved,  destroyed  the 
possibility  of  uniform  conduct,  or  of  a  steady  mo- 
ral character  among  themselves;  rendering  that 
highly  meritorious,  in  the  opinion  of  one  class  of 
people,  which  was  deemed  impious  by  another^ 
The   confusion  and  contrariety  of  sentiments 
which  thus  prevailed,  while  they  were  injurious 
to  the  public  morals,  fostered  a  spirit  of  doubt 
and  scepticism  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  good 
sense  opposed  the  vulgar  notions;  and  who  smiled 
at  those  ridiculous  rites,  which  rendered  religion 
as  diversified  and  as  absurd,  as  were  the  prejudi- 
ces of  mankind.    By  the  admission  of  one  univer- 
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sal  sovereign,  possessing  orie  permanent  chaf'acter, 
oiir  ideas  of  obedience  are  rendered  uniform,  and 
the  expectations  of  all  intelligent  beings  will  be 
similar.  The  affections  also,  which  most  corres- 
pond with  the  sentiments  ehtertained  of  the  mo- 
ral character  6f  this  deity,  by  being  directed  to 
one  object,  will  h6  rendered  moi-e  constant  and 
ttiofe  ardent,  than  if  they  were  divided  and  sub- 
divided among  a  number  of  objects,  supposed  to 
have  similar  claims;  were  we  to  admit  of  a  perfect 
similarity  in  their  moral  dispositions.  By  ac- 
knowledging that  divine  homage  is  due  to  one 
being  only,  perfectly  able  to  assist,  and  perfectly- 
willing  to, bestow,  every  necessary  good  on  hik 
pious  votaries,  the  worship  of  inferior  and  subor- 
dinate deities  becomes  superfluous.  For  what- 
ever influence  we  may  imagine  them  to  possess, 
they  are  still  to  be  considered  as  the  instruments 
and  agents  of  a  superior,  to  whose  power  they  are 
alsd  subjected^  and  \^hose  will  must  also  be  the 
rule  of  their  actions.  Consequently,  as  thes6 
subordinates  can  have  nb  power  or  will  of  theii- 
t)wn,  independeiit  of  their  principal ;  and  as  we 
cannot  suppose,  that  their  dispositions  to  benefit 
us,  exceed  the  benevolence  of  the  great  first  cause, 
who  inspired  them  with  whatever  excellences  they 
might  possess;  or  that  their  revengeful  propensi^ 
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ties  to  punish,  will  prevail  against  supreme  autho- 
rity, addresses  presented  immediately  to  them 
must  be  unnecessary;  and  they  are  obviously  de- 
rogatory from  the  honours  due  to  the  supreme. 
The  affections  of  love  and  gratitude,  and  disposi- 
tions to  obedience  from  these  sublime  motives, 
will  inevitably  accompany  the  immediate  percep- 
tion of  obligation.  Thus  will  the  best  oblations 
of  the  heart  be  presented  to  subordinates ;  to  the 
indecent  and  impious  neglect  of  the  primary 
source  of  good. 

II.  A  conviction  that  Virtuous  Conduct  is  most 
acceptable  to  this  being,  and  that  the  commission 
of  vice,  is  disobedience  to  his  will,  is  also  indis- 
pensably necessary.  Our  remarks  on  polytheism 
fully  manifest,  that  votaries,  awake  to  their  inter- 
ests, will  alwavs  endeavour  to  direct  their  conduct 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  themselves  accep- 
table to  the  Gods  they  worship.  They  will  re- 
joice, when  the  ideas  they  entertain  concerning 
the  requisitions  of  their  deities,  correspond  with 
their  own  vicious  propensities,  and  vindictive 
passions;  and  when  the  performance  of  what  they 
deem  sacred  rites,  is  a  gratification  of  these  pro- 
pensities; but  when  they  imagine  that  the  seve- 
rest discipline,  submission  to  the  most  painful  suf- 
ferings, or  the  sacrifice  of  their  favorite  inclinati- 
ons, are  demanded,  they  still  think  it  is  their  duty 
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to  obey.  They  fear  that  dmissioil  will  expose 
them  to  much  greater  evils,  than  those  to  be  en- 
dured in  the  compliance;  and  they  hope,  that  an 
indemnification  will  finally  succeed.  Considering 
these  as  principles  founded  in  human  nature,  a 
persuasion  that  the  deity  loves  and  enjoins  virtue, 
becomes  necessary  to  constitute  the  practice  of 
virtue  an  act  of  religion.  Were  we  to  suppose 
him  to  be  indiflTerent  concerning  the  nioral  con- 
duct of  moral  agents,  religious  motives  to  the  per- 
formance of  moral  duties  could  not  exist.  No  other 
teward  or  punishment  could  be  expected  froni 
performance  or  neglect,  than  what  proceeds  from 
the  incidental  circumstances  we  have  enumerated 
above. 

III.  The  practice  of  virtue,  from  religious  mo- 
tives, implies,  that  the  deity  whom  we  serve,  has 
a  perfect  Knowledge  of  our  conduct,  of  the  secret 
dispositions  of  the  mind,  and  the  genuine  charac- 
ter of  every  motive  in  the  performance  of  every 
action.  Without  a  conviction  that  he  possesses 
this  knowledge,  the  sirtiple  idea  of  his  existence; 
of  even  of  his  predilection  for  virtue,  would  have 
no  influence.  For  were  he  ignorant  ofdispositions 
and  motives,  the  ftierit  or  demerit  of  the  agent 
must  remain  unknown;  and  it  would  be  impossi- 
Ut  to  inflict  just  punishment  or  confer  suitable  re^ 
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wards.  The  supposition  that  his  knowledge  is  imv 
perfectj  would  induce  the  agent  to  make  a  practical 
distinction,  destructive  of  uniformity  in  virtuous 
conduct;  and  he  would  be  encouraged  to  indulge 
some  favourite  propensities,  from  the  hopes  that 
they  would  not  be  observed.  It  is  further  neces- 
sary to  suppose,  that  divine  knowledge  extends  to 
•the  nature  and  influence  of  moral  agency  ;  that  it 
perceives,  without  the  possibility  of  an  error, 
certain  indissoluble  connexions  between  the  pre- 
cepts enjoined,  atid  the  ends  which  it  has  in 
view;  ends  that  can  alone  be  accomplished  by  the 
love  and  practice  of  virtue,  and  alone  be  frustra- 
ted by  the  habitual  practice  of  vice.  Such  a  con- 
viction will  induce  to  obey,  where  the  propriety 
of  the  injunction  may  not  be  conspicuous.  It 
will  regulate  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and 
render  the  performance  of  secret  duties  as  con- 
stant and  exact,  as  the  more  open  and  ostentati- 
ous. When  the  Moralist  is  assured  that  a  duty  is 
enjoined,  whether  the  conviction  arise  from  the 
inferences  of  an  enlightened  mind,  or  from  an  im- 
mediate revelation,  he  will  assiduously  perform 
it;  although  it  may  at  the  instant  appear  in  the 
licrht  of  a  sacrifice;  a  diminution  of  the  good  he 
might  have  enjoyed;  or  an  exposure  to  evils  he 
might  have  shunned.  He  will  always  be  assured, 
that  a  being  of  transcendent  knowledge,  may  ob- 
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serve  dangers  when  he  imagined  there  was  peace, 
ease,  and  safety;  and  that  essential  good  is  alone 
to  be  secured  by  walking  in  the  paths  ordained, 
although  they  may  be  rugged  or  thorny. 

IV.  To  the  attribute  of  knowledge,  the  Mora- 
list must  connect  that  of  Wisdom.  Wisdom  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  knowledge  to  some  pur- 
pose of  utility.  In  the  most  intelligent  of  human 
beings,  the  acquisition  of  competent  knowledge 
must  be  prior  to  the  formation  of  plans,  account- 
ed wise;  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  facts  re- 
specting properties,  relations,  influences,  &c. 
must  be  obtained,  before  the  inventive  and  direct- 
ing powers  of  man  can  be  exerted,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  to 
the  accomplishment  of  any  desired  purpose.  In 
the  human  species  the  attribute  of  wisdom,  is  not 
always  connected  with  that  of  knowledge.  Know- 
ledge has  been  frequently  collected  and  treasured 
up  in  the  minds  of  individuals,  like  useless  furni- 
ture, p.erhaps  elegant  and  costly,  which  has  never 
been  employed  to  any  beneficial  purpose.  Were 
we  to  imagine  the  deity  to  be  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, we  might  entertain  doubts  concerning  the 
merits  or  utility  of  the  precepts  enjoined.  When- 
vye  admit  that  the  perception  of  certain  relations, 
between  modes  of  conduct  and  their  results,  forms 
:^he  basis  of  his  law5;  and  presume  that  the  prac- 
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tice  of  virtue  will  lead  to  important  issues,  which 
can  only  be  impeded  by  vice ;  and  when  we  con- 
fess, that  the  commands  which  are  the  most  irk- 
some to  our  present  feelings,  are  still  the  ordinati- 
onsof perfect  wisdom;  our  confidence  isincreased. 
The  divine  knowledge  is  no  longer  viewed  sim- 
ply as  a  foresight  of  what  is  most  beneficial,  but  as 
connected  with  a  certain  arrangement;  as  a  decree, 
th^t  certain  results  shall  take  place  in  consc" 
quence  of  prescribed  modes  'of  acting.  Such  a 
conviction  is  calculated  to  inspire  a  resohition, 
^pth  firm  and  cheerful,  that  we  will  encounter 
various  dangers  and  difficulties,  knowing  that  the 
wisdom  of  deity  is  able  to  steer  us  safe,  through 
the  consequences  we  dreaded;  and  will  prove  to 
our  future  experience,  that  the  conduct  enjoined 
was  the  only  path  to  final  and  extensive  good. 

V.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  nioral 
agent  should  believe  in  the  Justice  of  the  being 
whom  he  serves.  We  learn  from  our  attention  to 
the  nature  of  justice,  that  it  punishes  no  one  be- 
yond the  extent  of  criminality  ;  and  that  it  will 
copfer  the  stipulated  recompense,  notwithstand- 
ing it  shall  greatly  ej^ceed  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  act.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  punishment 
must  be  limited,  where  the  offence  is  not  infinite; 
but  that  no  law  of  justice  demands  a  similar  limi- 
tation, respecting  the  reward.  The  compact  being 
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made,  the  veracity  of  the  proposer  becomes  a  se- 
curity against  a  violation  of  it,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  party,  who  has  complied  with  the 
terms.  When  the  moral  agent  applies  these  prin- 
ciples to  the  subject  of  virtue,  he  must  be  assured 
that  a  just  deity  will  make  a  distinction,  between 
those  who  endeavour  to  obey  his  commands,  and 
those  who  habitually  and  determinately  violate 
them  :  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  a  distinction 
of  treatment  will  take  place,  according  to  a  moral 
distinction  in  character.  Notwithstanding  his  la- 
mented deficiences  respecting  absolute  merit,  con- 
ditional merit  belongs  to  him,  by  the  unremitted 
exertion  of  his  endeavours;  and  when  th,e  man 
who  loves  virtue  and  attempts  to  practise  it,  is 
weighed  in  the  scale  against  the  man  who  gives 
the  reins  to  his  lusts  and  desires,  and  derides 
all  the  precepts  of  morality,  no  one  can  deny  his 
great  superiority  in  comparative  merit. 

The  philosophic  Moralist  clearly  perceives  a 
natural  and  necessary  connexion,  between  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  virtue,  and  universal  prosperity. 
He  kn  ows  that  disorder,  confusion,  misery,  natu- 
Tally  result  from  general  depravity ;  and  being 
convinced  that  these  results  are  according  to  the 
ordination  of  a  wise  being,  he  will  also  be  convin- 
ced that  the  same  wisdom,  which  has  ordained  so 
intimate  a  connexion  between  virtue  and  well- 
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being,  vice  and  unhappiness,  will  himself  be  the 
perfect  pattern  of  justice  through  every  part  of 
his  dominions.  The  believer  in  a  divine  revelati- 
on, Y^hich  enjoins  the  practice  of  virtue  and  for- 
bids vice,  under  the  sanction  of  promises  and 
threats,  believes  that  neither  will  be  nugatory: 
and  that  the  veracity  of  a  just  being,  is  pledged 
to  act  conformably  to  each  declaration. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  conceptions  of  divine 
justice.,  have  a  more  immediate  influence  upon 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  respoi\sible  beings,  than 
either  of  the  preceding  articles  of  belief.  Thq 
other  attributes,  hitherto  mentioned,  do  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  an  immediate  connexion  with  the 
human  species.  They  may  be  centered  in  a 
being  to  whom  we  are  not  responsible..  They 
may  simply  be  the  subjects  of  approbation.  But 
the  expectation  of  a  just  and  solemn  retribution, 
applies  to  our  feelings.  It  is  addressed  to  our 
hopes  and  fears,  by  manifesting  an  interest  of  infi- 
nite moment. 

VI.  An  incitement  to  virtue  still  more  influen- 
tial and  encouraging,  is,  a  firm  belief  in  the  Bene- 
vo/erice  of  the  deity  worshipped.  The  rational  Mo- 
ralist knows  that  benevolence,  united  \vith  wisr 
(lorn  in  a  character,  cannot  bean  imbecility,  upoi) 
■which  the  wicked  may  venture  to  presume, 
Vnows  that  benevolence  ^nd  wisdom^j  united  with 
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the  attribute  of  power,  are  disposed  to  effect,  can 
effect,  and  will  effect  the  best  of  all  possible  pur- 
poses.   The  observations  which  were  made,  in  a 
preceding  part  of  this  work,  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  Benevolence,  and  its  various  ramifications, 
manifest  its  superior  attractions  to  every  other 
moral  quality,  possessed  by  an  intelligent  agent. 
This  is  goodness  itself essential  goodness,  pure 
and  unalloyed ;  and  as  such,  it  most  p.o\yerfully  at- 
tracts our  love.  The  idea  of  justice  always  inspires 
r.espect  ;  and  in  union  with  wisdom  and  power,  it 
fills  the  breast  of  innocence  itself  with  awe  and  re- 
verence.   It  often  inspires  /error.    Ttre  reason 
pfthe  unjust,  the  wicked,  and  depraved,  must  ap- 
prove of  a  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  but  such 
a  display  of  justice,  notwithstanding  the  appro^f 
bation  of  reason,  cannot  possibly  draw  forth  those 
affections  which  constitute  happiness.  It  is  a  con- 
viction of  unbounded  benevolence  in  a  character, 
that  implants  love  and  cherishes  confidence.    It  in- 
spires a  trembling  hope,  even  under  a  conscious- 
ness of  imperfections,  from  the  full  assurance  that 
there  will  not  be  the  slightest  inclination  of  the 
balance  to  our  prejudice  ;  and  that  no  plea  which 
is  admissible,  will  be  rejected.    Benevolence  of 
character  insures  the  promised  reward  to  its  ut- 
most extent  :  for  a  benevolent  mind  is  most  dis- 
posed to  those  acts  of  justice,  which  are  in  the  class 
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of  remuneration.  The  love  inspired  by  this  cha- 
racter destroys  the  servility  of  obedience.  The 
mind,  under  the  influence  of  this  affection,  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  a  superficial  observance  of  com- 
mands. It  makes  the  minutest  branch  of  duty  a 
pleasure ;  which  in  every  case  is  the  best  security 
to  a  consistency  of  conduct.  It  encour.ters  difficul- 
ties with  ardour,  and  surmounts  them  with  alacrity 
and  delight  ;  looking  for  its  most  exalted  recom- 
pence  in  the  complacency  of  the  object  beloved. 
When  the  practical  Moralist  contemplates  the  na- 
ture of  virtue,  perceives  it  is  essential  to  the  en- 
joyments which  are  most  satisfactory,  refined,  per- 
manent, and  extensive  ;  when  he  is  assured  that 
the  uniform  and  universal  observance  of  its  duties, 
would  almost  annihilate  human  misery  ;  that  it 
would  secure  the  possession  of  every  natural,  and 
every  social  blessing;  he  loves  his  God  for  loving 
virtue.  He  makes  the  strictest  obedience  to  the 
divine  commands  the  joy  of  his  heart ;  and  he 
feels  nothing  irksome  concerning  them^  but  his  own 
imperfections. 

VII.  A  conviction  that  the  one  God  possessing 
power,  knowledge,  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness, 
is  the  Parent  mankind.,  presents  us  with  another 
influential  motive  to  the  uniform  and  cheerful  dis- 
charge of  every  duty — that  oijiliatwru 
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The  multitudes  who  worshipped  the  heathen 
deities,  were  solely  actuated  by  the  belief,  that  these 
deities  were  able  to  confer  benefits,  or  inflict  evil 
upon  men.    A  belief  that  they  were  the  Creators 
of  the  world,  and  the  Parents  of  the  human  race, 
did  not  form  a  necessary  part  of  their  creed.  Va- 
rious were  their  notions  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  imaginary  beings  had  obtained  their  great 
superiority  ;  but  the  wisest  among  them  admitted 
pf  one  creator,  whom  they  called  Jupiter,  the  fa- 
ther of  gods  and  men ;  and  this  idea  necessarily 
excluded  the  worship  of  other  beings  under  the 
character  of  creators.    The  pagans  entertained  the 
idea  of  local  deities;  superintendants  of  particular 
districts,  either  beneficial  or  injurious.    Hence  it 
■was  that  they  occasionally  worshipped  the  gods  of 
neighbouring  nations,  which  they  had  conquered, 
or  by  which  they  were  subdued  ;  that  this  partial 
^nd  local  interest  might  be  exerted  in  their  fa- 
vour.    Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  opinion  of 
the  worshippers,  of  their  being  the  offspring  of 
the  gods  whom  they  deemed  it  their  interest  ta 
serve,  could  not  operate  as  a  motive  to  obedience. 
But  the  monothekt  is  compelled,  by  the  nature  of 
his  faith,  to  consider  the  God  whom  he  worships, 
as  the  universal  creator  ;  and  this  belief  introduces 
a  more  intimate  connexion  with  the  great  le- 
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gislator  whom  he  obeys,  than  could  have  been  sup-, 
posed  by  the  heathen  world.  In  consequence  of 
[  this  connexion,  new  inducements,  new  ties,  new 
qbligations,  to  the  love  and  practice  of  virtue,  pre- 
sent themselves. 

The  considerations,  which  hitherto  have  been 
advanced  as  motives,  however  rational  and  refined 
some  of  them  may  appear,  are  all  to  be  resolved 
into  that  principle  of  action  which  has  good  in 
prospect.  These  motives  imply  that  weak  man  is 
wise  and  prudent  to  look  up  to  a  superior  director, 
to  lead  and  befriend  him  in  the  midst  of  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  from  which  he  cannot  escape; 
and  to  confer  blessings  which  he  cannot  insure  to 
himself.  But  such  motives  are  still  founded  upon 
the  idea  of  a  compact.  Both  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  expected  according  to  stipulated  condi- 
tions.. Qbedience  is  still  considered  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  greatest  prudence,  and  disobedience 
as  the  excess  of  foil  v. 

But  when  this  Being  is  considered  as  the  source, 
of  our  existence;  without  whose  creative  energy  a 
state  of  coJisciousness,  and  of  enjoyment  would 
have  been  unknown,  the  most  interesting  and  de- 
lightful of  all  connexions,  that  oi  filiation ,  takes 
place.  The  motives  fro-m  example  and  analogy, 
which  had  such  a  baneful  influence  among  pagans^. 
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when  they  ascribed  vicious  passions  and  depraved 
propensities  to  their  gods,  will  now  become  influ- 
ential to  the  practice  of  the  subiimest  virtues  ;  foi' 
we  now  suppose  that  the  Creator  has  the  disposi- 
tions of  a  wise  and  benevolent  parent  towards  his 
beloved  ofTspring.  The  veneration  and  respect 
which  every  human  being,  who  is  not  in  the  last 
stage  ofdepravity,  entertains  for  the  author  of  his 
days,  is  a  bright  pattern  to  the  monotheist,  and 
furnishes  him  with  a  powerful  incitement  to  obey 
the  commands,  and  imitate  the  example  of  the 
great  and  universal  parent.  He  now  contemplates 
the  deity,  not  as  a  foreign  br  incidental  cause  of 
some  occasional  good,  but  as  Xhe  father  of  beings 
rendered  by  himself  capable  of  enjciying  good ; 
as  the  imniediate  source  of  all  the  good  they  can 
possibly  enjoy  ;  as  the  universal  and  incessant  pur- 
veyor fbranumerousand beloved oflTspringj  direct- 
ing their  steps,  instituting  a  mental  discipline,  that 
they  may  be  qualified  to  act  worthy  of  theii'  high 
destination,  and  enjoy,  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  their  existence,  to  the  extent  of  their  improved 
powers.  If  existence  be  in  itself  desirable— and 
that  it  is,  every  individual  acknowledges  who  is 
not  under  some  dreadful  passion,  or  reduced  to 
the  depth  of  despair;— if  there  be  any  thing  in 
life  capable  of  imparting  enjoyment;  if  there  be 
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any  valuable  blessings  in  expectation,  or  any  plea- 
sure in  the  indulgence  of  hope ;  the  pious  oflf- 
spring  of  heaven  ascribes  all  to  the  beneficence; 
of  the  universal  father.  He  no  longer  views  obe- 
dience simply  in  the  light  of  a  compact,  but  as  aris- 
ing naturally  from  the  relation  of  a  son  to  his  parent. 
He  considers  every  injunction  as  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite to  future  advancement ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  as  a  preparatory  occupation  to  qua- 
lify him  for  future  well-being:  vice  is  deemed  a 
disqualification,  as  well  as  deserving  of  chastise- 
ment. Personal  prudence  is  now  associated  with 
love  and  gratitude.  The  obedience  is  that  of  ai 
son,  as  well  as  of  a  subject ;  and  a  refined  sense  of 
justice,  is  blended  with  the  perception  of  advan- 
tage. A  good  son  cheerfully  acknowledges  that 
a  debt  is  contracted  by  his  continually  receiving 
blessings  ;  and  where,  through  the  dignity  and  de- 
pendence of  the  benefactor,  or  the  magnitude  of 
the  blessings,  no  adequate  returns  can  be  made, 
those  oi love  z.nA gratitude  become  peculiarly  obli- 
gatory. As  long  as  he  continues  to  exist,  and  is 
eager  to  enjoy  the  various  blessings  of  life,  the 
fnoral  theist  thinks  himself  compelled,  by  the 
laws  of  equity,  to  comply  with  every  injunction 
proposed  by  the  author  of  his  existence.  Disobe- 
dience is  not  merely  considered  as  an  imprudenee,- 
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but  as  an  ingratitude  of  the  basest  kind ;  as  an  in- 
sult committed  against  the  Being,  by  whose  boun- 
ty we  are  constantly  sustained.  Such  motives  to 
obedience  are  completely  purified  from  the  sor- 
didness  of  interested  considerations.  For  although 
gratitude  be  always  excited  by  benefits  received, 
ye(  they  are  received,  and  are  no  longer  in  expec^ 
tation;  and  obedience  consists  more  of  a  gene- 
tous  attempt  to  return  the  obligation,  than  of  the 
interestedness  of  a  compact. 

Sentiments  of  the  existence,  attributes,  and 
plans  of  deity  like  the  above,  contain  the  most 
extensive  and  most  powerful  inducements  to  prac- 
tise virtue,  that  the  imagination  can  possibly  de- 
vise. They  respect  particulars,  each  of  which  is 
in  itself  calculated  to  produce  some  influence; 
and  perverse  must  be  that  heart  by  which  their 
united  force  can  be  habitually  resisted  !  They 
have  moreover  the  exclusive  privilege  of  harmo- 
nizing in  the  most  perfect  manner,  with  all  the  o- 
ther  principles  of  action  which  have  already  pass- 
ed under  examination ;  and  of  augmenting  the 
force  of  them  all,  without  the  most  distant  appear- 
ance of  discordancy. 

Such  sentiments  of  Religion,  as  we  have  stated. 
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clearly  point  out  where  the  truest  Interest  lies. 
They  direct  self-love  into  its  proper  channel.  They 
indicate  the  extent  and  boundaries,  within  which 
the  exercise  of  self-love  is  conformable  to  pro- 
priety, and  rneets  with  the  approbation  of  the 
worthy  and  respectable  among  men.    For  they 
effectually  prevent  the  abuse  of  this  principle  to  the 
injury,  either  of  ourselves  or  of  others ;  while  they 
encourage  the  fullest  indulgence  of  it,  as  far  as 
innocence,  prudence,  and  discretion,  will  author- 
ize.   They  filtrate  from  self-interest  that  sordid-^ 
nesswith  which  it  is  generally  mixed    They  unite 
^ith  the  social  principle  ;  by  instructing  us  to 
rejoice, — which  is  a  pleasing  state  of  mind, — in 
the  welfare  of  others  ;  and  they  point  out  the  on- 
ly method,  by  which  self-love  and  social  may  be- 
come the  same.    They  authorize  the  expectation 
of  a  full  indemnity,  where  duty  is  connected  with 
great  sacrifices,  which  could  not  have  been  made ; 
and  withsuflTerings  which  would  not  have  been  en- 
dured, from  any  other  motive,  without  the  entire 
eradication  of  self-love;  or  the  extravagant  trans- 
fer of  our  own  happiness  to  others,  without  the 
expectation  of  an  equivalent.     Upon  religious 
principles,  every  sacrifice  thait  is  made,  is  consider- 
ed as  a  duty,  and  becomes  a  voluntary  obligation 
*n  the  nltarof  religion  ;  and  the  full  assurance  of 
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its  being  acceptable,  rendei*s  it  pleasant :  and  thus 
the  man  of  piety  receives  in  his  sacrifices  and  self-^ 
denials,  a  much  greater  recompense  than  the  ap^ 
parent  prosperity  of  a  contracted  spirit,  can  possi- 
bly bestow. 

Obedience  to  the  laws  of  such  a  so"Vereign,  ap- 
proves itself  to  the  Reason  of  every  bne  who  be-^ 
lieves  in  his  existence.  To  acknowledge  his  be- 
ing, that  he  possesses  such  attributes,  and  sustains 
so  important  a  relation  with  his  intelligent  off- 
spring, and  yet  to  refuse  obedience,  is  the  excess 
of  irrationality.  The  duties  enjoined  are  the  most 
i-ational  in  theinselves ;  his  right  to  enforce  them 
cannot  be  disputed  ;  and  they  are  productive  of 
the  greatest  possible  good  to  each  individual.  The 
rational  theist  acknowledges  the  truth  of  all  these 
propositions.  He  believes  in  the  being  of  a  God, 
whose  moral  character  and  conduct,  do  not  offend 
the  principles  of  reason  in  the  minutest  point. 
He  admits  that  there  is  a  perfect  correspondence 
between  the  excellences  of  the  divine  character, 
and  the  precepts  enjoined  by  him  ;  and  he  is  con- 
vinced that  every  injunction  is  indispensably  re*- 
quisite,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  exalted  and 
most  permanent  blessings.  If  happiness  be  desir- 
able in  itself,  that  obedience  which  is  required  of 
mortals  in  order  to  secure  and  promote  it,  must 
be  the  most  rational  of  all  services. 

TOL.  in. 
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The  above  sentiments  of  religion  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  strengthen,  refine,  and  direct  the  so- 
cial principle.  The  pious  moralist  perceives  that 
many  classes  of  inferior  beings  are  placed  in  a  si- 
tuation, where  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
much  good  from  the  hands  of  men,  while  they 
administer  to  his  comfort  and  support.  But  he 
loves  the  human  species  as  the  offspring  of 
the  same  God,  children  of  the  same  family,  em- 
barked in  the  same  cause,  destined  to  similar  trials, 
agitated  by  similar  fears,  and  encouraged  by  simi- 
lar hopes  ;  and  he  exercises  the  duties  of  justice 
towards  them,  with  all  the  cordiality  of  friend- 
ship *. 

This  extensive  view  of  the  sociability  of  our  na- 
ture, which  religion  authorizes,  effectually  destroys 
those  minute  associations  formed  in  defiance  of 
virtue.  It  will  admit  of  no  bye-laws  which  reli- 
gion does  not  sanction.  The  maxims  of  conduct 
towards  every  individual,  being  founded  upon  the 
principles  of  integrity  and  philanthropy,  social 
intercourse  is  not  checquered  by  different  clus- 
ters of  animosities  and  friendships ;  or  circumscrib- 
ed by  narrow  principles  and  perverse  dispositions. 
Enlarged  conceptions  of  duty,  founded  on  ration- 
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al  piety,  breakdown  those  wretched  iiiounds  which 
contracted  minds  have  raised,  to  interrupt  the  cur- 
rents of  universal  good,  and  divert  the  streamlets 
into  their  partial  communities  ;  and  they  totally 
discountenance  those  false  principles  of  honour> 
which  are  at  variance  with  reason,  justice,  and 
humanity,  and  an  opprobrium  to  every  one  who 
claims  the  character  of  a  moral  agent.  Although 
the  Moralist,  whose  virtues  are  strengthened  by 
religious  principles,  be  not  ignorant  of  the  great 
advantages  derived  from  cherishing  the  social  af- 
fections, and  may  wish  to  enjoy,  as  well  as  to 
deserve,  the  good  opinion  of  his  brethren,  yet 
he  will  not  make  the  applause  of  men  his  prima- 
ry object  ;  much  less  will  he  seek  it  by  mean  and 
servile  compliances :  But  he  will  enjoy  the  ap- 
probation of  the  worthy  with  self-complacence> 
from  a  consciousness  that  it  is  the  recompense  of 
his  having  been  actuated  by  nobler  motives. 

It  is  no  less  evident  that  those  rational  princi- 
ples of  religion,  which  strengthen  the  bonds  of  vir- 
tuous intercourse,  are  peculiarly  calculated  to 
cherish  the  benevolent  affections,  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent. The  intimacy  of  our  relation  to  each  other  ; 
our  exalted  station  as  vicegerents  of  heaven  over 
the  inferior  creation,  the  example,  the  character, 
the  commands  of  a  beneficent  deity,  unite  to  en« 
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force  the  duties  of  benevolence  in  all  their  rathifi- 
cations. 

They  also  place  the  excellence  and  leauty 
of  virtue  in  the  most  attractive  point  of  view. 
The  lover  of  virtue  perceives,  that  his  warmest  ad^ 
miration  of  moral  excellence,  is  appro-ced  by  hea-^ 
ven.  He  knows  that  his  superior  discernment 
and  exalted  feelings,  are  not  subjected  to  the  u- 
sual  caprices  of  taste,  for  they  are  consonant  to 
the  rules  and  the  model  of  a  perfect  unerrintr 
judge;  and  he  is  conscious,  that  the  more  he 
loves  virtue,  the  more  nearly  does  he  imitate  his 
God. 

We  will  not  disgrace  the  divine  authority,  by  a 
minute  comparison  of  it  with  any  human  laws; 
or  attempt  a  parallel  between  the  immutable  laws 
of  heaven,  and  the  imperfect  and  versatile  legis- 
lation of  men  ;  to  which  states  and  kingdoms  are 
compelled  to  submit ;  which  are  frequently  void 
of  wisdom,  when  the  intention  may  be  beneficent ; 
which  sometimes  authorize  oppression,  when  they 
aim  at  being  just;  are  cruel  when  they  are  in- 
tended to  be  wise ;  and  too  often  manifest  the 
caprices  of  power,  without  the  least  mixture  of 
wisdom  or  goodness.  Those  who  obey  the  laws  of 
God,  feel  not  the  servility  of  bowing  to  an  usurp- 
er, but  the  freedom  of  subjects  who  serve  the  so- 
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vereign  of  their  choice  ;  and  who  has  purchased 
a  right  to  their  obedience,  by  benefits  perpetually 
conferred.  They  admire  in  the  divine  laws,  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  which  seek  to  diffuse  the  most 
extensive  advantages  over  innumerable  beings,  in^ 
stead  of  being  founded  upon  a  narrow  policy,  or 
promoting  local  interest.  They  perceive  in  the 
sanctions  of  the  divine  laws,  the  prevalence  of 
benignity  over  severity;  and  that  the  punish- 
ments by  which  they  are  protected,  are  not  only 
founded  on  the  strictest  equity,  but  are  calculated 
to  secure  the  greatest  good,  through  the  ex^ten- 
^ive  empire  of  the  universal  sovereign. 


We  perceive  from  these  investigations,  that,  as 
<)bedience  to  the  laws  of  morality,  is  of  more  ex- 
tensive importance  than  obedience  to  any  human 
laws,  so  are  its  sanctions  more  numerous  and  va- 
ried ;  they  are  also  admirably  adapted  to  every 
State  and  situation,  in  which  the  subject  can  possi- 
bly be  placed.  They  are  not  only  operative  upon 
the  principle  of  self-interest,  ii^  common  with 
every  law,  but  they  modify  and  refine  this  self- 
interest,  until  it  become  subservient  to  the  good 
of  others.  They  are  so  equitable  and  so  ration- 
al that  the  most  refractory  spirit  cannot  find  a 
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pretext  for  rebellion,  or  disobey  without  being 
self-condemned.  The  punishments  strike  the  mind 
with  peculiar  awe,  though  their  nature  and  extent 
be  unknown  ;  and  its  rewards  are  most  encourag- 
ing, though  undefined.  They  are  obligatory  upon 
inan,  both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  social  being ; 
and  the  mind  that  is  duly  trained  to  habits  ot  obe- 
dience, finds  increasing  delight  in  the  service. 


I 
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CHAP.  III. 

INQUIIiY  INTO  THE  OBIGIK  AND  PRO- 
GRESS OF  VIRTUOUS  DISPOSITIONS, 
AND  RKIJGIOUS  AFFECTIONS  IN 
THE  HUMAN  MINI). 

In  our  chapter  on  the  progressive  Nature  of 
Well-being  *,  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
gradations  which  exist  in  our  pursuits  and  powers 
of  enjoyment.  It  was  obser\'ed  that  those  objects 
■which  strike  the  senses  most  strongly,  admini- 
stering to  our  animal  wants,  and  animal  gratifi- 
cations, are  the  first  that  attract  the  attention, 
and  engross  the  thoughts  of  uncultivated  minds; 
that  the  enjoyments  of  a  superior  and  most  satis- 
factory kind,  are  obtained  last,  according  to  the 
regular  process  of  things  ;  and  that  many  inter- 
mediate steps  must  be  taken,  and  much  intermedi- 
ate good  may  be  enjoyed,  before  we  arrive  at  a 
more  exalted  stage  of  human  happiness,    A  pro- 
gression not  dissimilar,  is  observable  respecting 
the  influence  of  virtuous  and  religious  principles 
on  the  mind. 

Whether  the  depravity  acknowledged  and  la» 
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?ncnted,  in  the  world  of  moral  agents,  be  the  ef- 
fect of  an  original  taint,  (as  some  theologians 
maintain)  or  whether  it  can  be  fully  explain- 
ed, upon  the  principles  ac^vanced  in  the  pre- 
cedir4g  volume,  does  not  belong  to  the  present 
subject.  Th^t  ther^  is  much  depravity  existing 
in  the  human  species,  and  in  the  human  species, 
aIo7ie,  must  be  admitted  ;  but  the  enquiry  before 
us  is,  wh^n  the  human  mind  is  plunged  into  this 
degraded  state  ;  when  depravity  has  prevailed  to 
a  deplorable  degree,  and  every  moral  sentiment 
appears  to  be  extinguished;  froni  what  principle 
in  our  nature  is  the  commencement  of  a  reform 
to  be  expected  ?  or  by  what  train  of  thought 
?ind  sensations,  are  we  to  expect  progressive  im- 
provement in  virtuous  and  pious  dispositions  and 
affections  ? 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  rude  minds  can 
only  be  worked  upon  in  a  rough  manner. 
The  paucity  of  their  ideas,  the  shallowness  of 
their  knowledge,  the  slowness  of  their  compre- 
hension, and  the  grossness  of  their  habits,  must 
■  render  them  insensible  to  the  more  refined  and 
respectable  motives  of  action.  Self-interest,  ill 
understood,  they  have  to  a  great  degree,  and  in- 
cessantly operative.  The  reasonableness  of  one 
mode  of  conduct,  and  unreasonableness  of  its  op- 
posite, will  siQldoni,  if  .  ever,  b?  suggested  by 
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their  ovyn  reflections,  and  will  be  received  with 
indifference  when  suggested  by  others.  Their 
sociability  may  be  very  contracted ;  and  with 
jsome  dispositions,  it  seems  more  to  be  the 
occasion  of  quarrels  and  aniniosities,  than  of 
mutual  benefits.  If  their  good-will  extend  to  their 
own  offspring,  and  occasionally  to  an  adjacent 
neighbour,  it  is  all  that  can  be  expected;  and  as 
(o  the  beauty  of  virtue,  they  will  gaze  with  asto- 
nishqient  when  it  is  mentioned.  Respecting  per- 
sons of  this  description,  it  is  natural  to  suppose, 
jhat  the  strongest  passion  in  the  human  breast, 
will  be  the  first  to  operate  against  their  strong  and 
inveterate  propensities^  with  any  prospect  of  sue- 
qess  ;  and  observation  confirms  the  supposition. 

Admitting  self-interest  to  be  prior,  in  its  influ- 
ence, to  every  social  principle,  it  will  be  equally 
allowed  that  fear  or  dread,  is  able  to  lay  the 
strongest  hold  upon  self-interest^.  In  the  hour  of 
imminent  danger,  the  prevailing  ide^  of  good,  is 
to  escape  from  the  impending  evil.  Terror  is  the 
acutest  of  all  our  mental  sensations;  nor  can 
those  under  its  influence,  be  diverted  from  its  ex- 
citing ca\ise,  by  any  other  object.  While  under 
the  impression  of  dread,  the  most  pleasing  or  be- 
neficial acquisitions,  however  ardently  they  may 
l^ave  been  desired  in  a  more  placid  state  of  mind. 
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lose  all  their  attractions.  The  only  wish  is  to  es^ 
cape  ;  and  that  tranquil  station  which  once  appear- 
ed indifferent  to  us  or  insipid,  now  appears  to  con- 
tain every  possible  good.  Terror  has  been  known 
to  humble  the  pride  of  the  proudest,  to  make  the 
arrogant  and  supercilious  fawn  upon  those  whom 
they  used  to  insult  ;  and  servilely  flatter  the  op- 
pressors whom  they  detest.  The  most  ferocious 
miscreants,  when  brought  to  condign  punishment, 
with  the  terrors  of  death  before  their  eyes,  ap- 
pear suddenly  to  have  chano;ed  their  natures,  by 
the  mild  submission  of  their  behaviour,  and  the 
marks  of  contrition  they  discover. 

We  may  also  remark,  that  the  obedience  of  rude 
and  undisciplined  children,  to  the  commands  of 
their  parents  and  superiors,  is  wholly  founded  on 
fear.  The  dread  of  corporal  punishment,  or  of 
anger,  are  their  sole  restraints  from  doing  wrong, 
or  inducements  to  execute  the  orders  which  op- 
pose their  inclinations.  When  they  are  actuated 
by  any  other  motive,  even  by  the  hopes  of  a  re- 
ward, they  have  advanced  a  step  in  the  path  of 
mental  culture  ;  they  are  on  the  road  which  leads 
out  of  servility  ;  for  in  this  case  the  prevalen-t  idea 
is  that  of  a  bargain,  and  not  of  a  duty  ;  if  they 
would  renounce  the  promised  recompense,  they 
still  would  think  themselves  free  to  disobey.  But 
the  idea  of  freedom  is  totally  lost,  where  there  is 
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absolute  compulsion.  Under  the  apprehensions 
of  severe  chastisement,  they  feel  that  they  have 
not  a  will  of  their  own.  Refractory  youths  also, 
whose  evil  habits  have  been  nourished  by  domes- 
tic indulgences,  or  by  the  seductions  of  bad  com- 
pany ;  and  who  had  resisted  the  earnest  intreaties 
or  remonstrances  of  the  most  affectionate  parents; 
have  finally  been  chastised  into  obedience,  when 
given  over  to  the  discipline  of  severe  masters ;  or 
placed  in  situations  that  inspire  them  with  the  con- 
viction, that  there  is  no  avoiding  deserved  punish- 
ment, but  by  obedience.  The  whole  foixe  of  sel- 
fishness will  now  compel  them  to  become  obse- 
quious and  tractable. 

The  next  principle  that  is  operative,  is  Hope. 
The  prospect  of  something  very  pleasing,  or  of 
some  desirable  compensation,  is  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  energies  of  the  soul  in  its  earliest  exer- 
tions. Hope  will  not,  at  once,  be  sufficient  entire- 
ly to  change  a  perverse  character ;  for  no  bribe 
will  be  equal  to  the  prospect  of  vicious  gratifica- 
tions ;  but  it  may  occasionally  induce  a  person 
to  abstain  from  his  purpose,  and  will  frequently 
excite  him  to  the  performance  of  various  detach* 
ed  actions.  The  ardent  expectation  of  supplying 
a  particular  want,  or  of  superadding  to  their  stock, 
will  stimulate  the  sluggish  to  make  exertions,  and 
prove  the  commencement  of  a  salutary  self-de- 
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nial.  It  is  this  which  subdues  the  native  indo- 
lence of  the  savage,  and  prompts  him  to  an  activi- 
ty the  most  opposite  to  his  natural  propensi- 
ties. Where  the  habits  are  strong,  and  the  pro-^ 
pensities  to  be  opposed  very  great,  it  is  a  first  re- 
quisite that  the  expected  advantages  should  be 
proximate.  As  barbarians  are  said  to  count  but 
few  units  before  their  contracted  intell^ts  are 
lost  in  confusion,  thus  in  morals,  contracted  minds 
cannot  easily  anticipate  distant  benefits,  though 
great  and  manifold.  The  recompense  must  be 
immediate,  in  order  to  encourage  exertions. 

When  this  compensation  is  able  to  kindle  desire, 
it  becomes  next  in  its  influence  to  the  passion  of 
fear.  But  Hope  is  a  motive  of  a  very  superior  qua- 
lity. The  prevalent  idea,  in  this  case,  is  an  awo--, 
mentaiion  of  opod,  which  certainly  expands  the 
mind  more  than  the  dread  of  suffering.  The  agent 
is  also  more  conscious  of  his  own  free  agency,  in 
the  performance  of  every  act  of  self-denial,  than 
when  impelled  by  fear ;  and  this  perception,  uni- 
ted with  the  prospect  of  good  to  be  enjoyed,  in- 
spii^s  a  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  of  temper,  which, 
is  in  itself  a  reward,  instead  of  that  dejection  of 
spirit,  which  distinguishes  a  slave,  and  which  can- 
not lay  the  most  distant  claim  to  merit,  or  enjoy- 
ment. 
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In  the  infancy  of  obedience,  even  from  this  mo- 
tive, it  is  probable  that  the  mind  will  be  indiffer- 
ent respecting  the  moral  nature  of  the  injunction. 
Its  only  desire  may  be  to  surmount  difficulties^ 
and  obtain  the  recompense^    But  difficulties  sur- 
mounted, prepare  and  dispose  for  future  exer^ 
tions  ;  and  advantages  obtained,  inspire  satisfac- 
tion.    They  introduce  also  the  perception  of 
a  meliorated  state.     New  desires  are  excited  ; 
new  hopes  are  encouraged.    Obedience  becomes 
facile,  and  facility  communicates  the  pleasures  of 
habit.    If  the  injunctions  refer  to  any  principles 
of  an  intellectual  or  moral  nature^  a  profitable  as- 
sociation takes  place  ;  and  what  was  at  first  per- 
formed with  a  reluctance,  which  the  hope  of  a  re- 
ward alone  could  subdue,  ra^y,  in  the  process  of 
obedience,  become  itself  a  reward.    A  delight  in 
exertions  rendered  familiar  by  habit,  may  also  be 
accompanied  with  a  grateful  perception  of  some- 
thing excellent.    This  perception  ennobles  and 
dignifies  the  service  in  the  opinion  of  the  agent ; 
^nd  it  will  commence,  or  quicken,  a  desire  after  in- 
tellectual or  moral  improvement.    When  this  de- 
gree of  progress  is  obtained,  a  pleasing  sense  of 
something  honourable,  of  having  performed  some- 
thing good,  and  a  consciousness  of  desert  inspir- 
ing self-complacency,    will  greatly  augment  the 
pleasures  of  the  service.  Obedience  now  becomes 
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more  vigorous  and  accurate,  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  mere  impulse  cF  fear  ;  or  even 
from  the  mercenary  principle  of  a  reward  confer- 
red by  the  superior. 

The  next  operative  affection  we  shall  niention, 
is  that  of  Love.    Love,  personal  attachments,  and 
preferences,  are  first  inspired  by  a  perception  of 
benefits  communicated  by  the  object,  and  enjoy- 
ed by  the  subject.    Minds,  unaccustomed  to  rea- 
son, cannot  be  impressed  with  abstract  ideas  of 
moral  excellence,  deserving  of  affection  ;  these 
are  known  to  exist  only  by  specific  acts,  and  fre- 
quent emanations.  The  infant  mind,  however,  feels 
the  force  of  an  argument  without  the  aid  of  syllo- 
gisms, and  quickly  learns  to  infer,  "there  must 
be  something  good  in  the  person  who  is  always 
doing  good  to  me."    We  readily  acquire  attach- 
ments to  inanimale  objects,  possessing  the  power 
of  communicating  pleasure;  and  social  attach- 
ments are  more  readily  formed,  by  the  attractive 
blandishments  accompanying  kind  actions,  united 
with  the  early  influence  of  the  social  principle. 
The  infant  immediately  gives  a  preference  to  its 
attentive  nurse,  whose  fostering  care  incessant- 
ly places  her  before  its  eyes,  and  who  is  the  only  os- 
tensible source  of  all  its  comforts  and  enjoyments. 
Whatever    may   have   been   advanced  respect- 
ing the  ?TOfy»?,  or  instinctive  sympathy  of  blood. 
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the  instances  seldom  occur  which  favour  that  hy- 
pothesis, compared  with  the  innumerable  exam- 
ples of  preferences  given  to  the  constant  and  af- 
fectionate attendant ;  to  the  no  small  mortifica- 
tion of  the  parent,  the  instrumental  cause  of  its 
existence,  and  the  provider  of  every  comfort. 

The  natural  consequences  of  strong  personal 
attachments,  are  a  desire  of  reciprocation,  and  as- 
siduous attempts  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  and 
affectionate  regards,  of  the  person  beloved.  Obe- 
dience from  this  motive,  becomes  a  source  of  still 
greater  pleasure  than  can  be  imparted  by  any  other 
cause ;  and  it  is  uniform,  minute,  and  extensive 
in  its  effects.  A  solicitude  is  now  implanted^; 
not  merely  to  obey  injunctions,  but  to  anticir 
pate  wishes  ;  to  study  the  pleasure  of  a  benefac* 
tor,  and  to  surprize  by  some  unexpected  tokert 
of  affection  *. 

Repeated  acts  of  kindness  will  be  considered  by 
the  recipient,  upon  the  first  dawn  of  reflexion^ 
as  indubitable  marks  of  a  beneficent  disposition  ; 
and  to  the  gratitude  excited  by  repeated  favours^ 
are  added  habitual  love  and  esteem  for  the  friend 
and  benefactor,  which  may  rise  to  admiration}  -IF 

4 
J 

*  See  disquisition  on  the  Sources  of  Well-being,  §  ir. 
p.  316,  for  the  developement  of  the  principles  on  \rhid» 
these  obseryatioDs  are  founded. 
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the  benefactor  be  bur  superior  in  zge,  statioili 
power,  and  understanding,  various  degrees  of 
respect,  veneration,  awe,  reverence,  are  en- 
grafted upon  the  esteem  entertained  for  his  es- 
timable qualities.  These,  uniting  some  portion 
of  fear  with  our  love  and  gratitude,  inspire  the 
greater  caution  against  the  commission  of  an  of- 
fence. But  fear,  thus  connected  and  modified; 
instead  of  retaining  its  servile  nature,  becomes 
amiable  and  liberal ;  and  the  self-love  upon  whifch 
it  is  founded,  becomes  refined  and  ennobled.  Un- 
der the  genuine  influence  of  such  principles,  the 
only  fear  is,  that  of  losing  the  affections  of  the 
object  beloved,  and  the  chief  reward  in  contem- 
plation, is  that  of  cordial  approbation  J. 

When  love,  gratitude,  respect,  and  an  earnest 
desire  of  reciprocal  affection,  are  deeply  seated  in 
the  mind,  they  impress  it  with  the  utmost  sorrow 
and  regret,  upon  being  conscious  of  having  given 
offence  ;  or  of  having  acted  unworthily,  eithef 
through  inadvertency,  peculiar  temptation,  or  the 
sudden  impulse  of  passion  ;  and  these  will  rise 
to  the  most  painful  self-reproaches,  according 
to  the  aggravations  that  may  surround  the  offence. 
But  however  agonizing  this  state  of  mind,  and 

f  See  CornpJaccntiil  Affections,  vol.  i.  cE  in.  artrsles 
Esteem,  Respect,  &c. 
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however  it  may  inflict  self-condemnation,  it  is  still 
an  indubitable  proof,  that,  notwithstanding  such 
reproachful  aberrations,  great  advances  are  made 
in  virtuous  dispositions  and  principles.  Sordid 
dread  begins  with  self  and  ends  with  self.  Its  sole 
anxiety  consists  in  a  solicitude  to  escape  punish- 
ment ;  and  it  is  a  stranger  to  every  other  reflec- 
tion. 

Love  commencing  with  those,  whose  benevo- 
lent affections  have  an  immediate  claim,  and  whose 
constant  assiduities  win  the  heart,  naturally  ex- 
pands towards  those  who  are  within  the  sphere  of 
social  intercourse,  unless  it  be  checked  by  some- 
thing peculiarly  forbidding  in  their  appearance  or 
conduct.  Attentions  and  engaging  manners,  will 
soon  remove  the  instinctive  shyness  of  a  child,  and 
teach  the  young  pupil  that  the  apparent  strangers 
arey/'ze/zr/s,  and  not  objects  of  terror;  which  is  gene- 
rally the  first  impression  made  by  absolute  stran- 
gers. They  will  thus  be  inspired  with  a  degree  of 
confidence ;  and  confidence  will  quickly  be  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  perception  of  many  engaging  and 
attractive  qualities. 

The  circle  may  enlarge  in  d  similar  manner,  un- 
til it  embrace  the  neighbourhood.  Mutual  bene- 
fits derived  from  increasing  intimacies  by  social 
itttercourse,  and  the  discovery  of  amiable  disposi- 
tions, and  respecuble  qualities,  where  they  were 
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not  supposed  to  exist,  gradually  remove  personal 
prejudices,  which  ignorance  had  cherished  ;  im- 
plant a  conviction  that  there  is  something  good  in 
others,  as  well  as  in  ourselves  and  in  our  most  in- 
timate  connexions,  and  thus  prepare  the  mind  for 
a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  human  species; 
until  it  be  at  length  discovered,  that  other  men  are, 
in  the  essential  principles  of  human  nature^  mere- 
ly exemplars  of  ourselves  ;   possessing  similar 
feelings,  actuated  by  similar  motives,  agitated 
by  similar  passions,  liable  to  similar  prejudices, 
exposed  to  similar  infirmities,  capable  of  similar 
virtues;  whose  infirmities  may  be  entitled  to  apo- 
logies similar  to  those  we  are  disposed  to  make  for 
ourselves,  and  whose  virtues  may  possibly  exceed 
our  own. 

We  intend  not:  to  intimate,  that  the  above  is  a 
sketch  of  the  process  which  takes  place  in  every 
individual  mind.  It  is  most  fortunate  that,  in 
numberless  instances,  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  dis- 
position to  obey  wise  and  salutary  injunctions, 
are  formed  in  an  imperceptible  manner.  In  de- 
cent and  intelligent  families,  and  in  well-reglilated 
societies,  where  the  best  examples  precede  or  ac- 
company insrruction,  where  the  benefits  derived 
from  every  thing  orderly  and  lovely  are  felt,  be- 
fore reason  and  reflection  are  in  vigorous  exer- 
cise, the  impressions  of  terror,  and  the  servility 
of  compulsion,  will  be  utterly  unknown  ;  and  the 
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and  the  more  generous  fear  of  olfending  from  a 
principle  of  love,  may  be  the  only  painful  sensa- 
tion. Yet  it  may  be  alledged,  that  even  this  hap- 
py state  is  the  result  of  a  process,  which  had  taken 
place  at  some  former  period  ;  before  the  thoughts 
and  dispositions  of  well-ordered  families,  or  of 
highly  civilized  communities,  were  arrived  to  this 
degree  of  perfection.  As  the  ancestors  of  our 
most  illustrious  families  were  once  plebeians; 
and  the  most  elegant  accomplishments,  are  but 
refinements  from  a  vulgarity  of  manners  which 
once  existed,  thus  the  more  generous,  and  more 
noble  principles  of  action,  which  appear  so  natu- 
ral and  easy  to  men  of  exalted  virtue,  are  but  the 
t-efinements  and  filtrations  of  those  which  were 
formerly  more  gross,  selfish,  and  servile. 

A  process  of  a  similar  kind  is  observable  as  the 
human  race,  emerging  from  a  more  rude  and  bar- 
barous state,  advances  towards  civilization.  The 
social  principle,  at  first,  operates  within  very 
narrow  limits.  It  commences  with  family  con- 
nexions or  with  smaller  societies,  who  appear  to 
have  a  common  interest  ;  who  are  closely  united 
by  the  perception  of  some  mutual  advantage,  or 
of  the  pleasures  derived  from  social  intercourse. 

It  a 
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With  these  clusters,  the  social  virtues  commence. 
Such  communities  will  be  strictly  faithful,  honest, 
and  accommodating  to  each  other.  They  are  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  principle,  and  seem  to  be  ani- 
mated by  one  soul ;  unless  some  cause  of  conten- 
tion should  occasionally  intervene.  But  this  pow- 
erful attraction  of  the  individual  members  to  each 
other,renders  them  in  a  great  degree  repulsive  to- 
wards such  communities,  as  are  most  proximate, 
but  without  the  limits  of  their  particular  sphere. 
These  detached  associations  confine  their  ideas 
of  duty  and  moral  obligation,  each  within  their 
own  circle.  In  the  disputes  with  neighbouring  di- 
stricts, which  so  frequently  rise  from  jealousies, 
supposed  insults,  or  acts  af  injustice,  every  quarrel 
becomes  a  common  cause.  Every  injury,  or  insult/ 
which  an  individual  member  may  have  received, 
is  resented  by  the  whole  of  his  associates,  against 
the  whole  body  of  the  opposite  community.  They 
become  inveterate  against  each  other,  without 
paying  the  least  attention  to  the  moral  nature  of 
the  offence,  dr  to  the  grand  principle  of  justice. 
Public  spirit,  and  a  sense  of  public  justice,  now 
consists  in  being  faithful  to  their  own  townsmen, 
clan,  or  cast,  or  hordes,  or  in  generous  exertions 
to  defend  or  promote  their  interest.  It  is  an  adopt- 
ed principle,  that  no  injustice  can  possibly  be 
committed  against  a  declared  enejwy.    To  gain 
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every  advantage  by  any  means  in  their  power,  is 
true  policy;  and  to  punish  injuries  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  power,  is  not  only  lawful,  but  indispen- 
sably requisite.  To  pardon,  is  considered  as  an 
infringement  upon  the  common  right  of  revenge  ; 
and  a  conciliatory  spirit  is  ascribed  to  pusillani- 
ty,  or  to  the  low  intrigues  of  cowardice. 

The  same  principles,  and  a  similar  mode  of  con 
duct,  extend  from  lesser  associations  to  greater ; 
from  clans  and  hordes  to  kingdoms  and  empires. 
The  constituted  laws  of  larger  communities  are 
founded  on  self-preservation,  or  aggrandisement. 
An  attachment  to  the  state,  justifies,  in  the  opinion 
of  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  the  employment 
of  every  means  of  destruction  that  can  be  devised 
or  invented  ;  and  the  practise  of  every  art  that  can 
seduce,  deceive,  or  ensnare.    Such  are  the  max- 
ims of  conduct  in  every  nation  upon  the  globe  ; 
though  with  various  djcgrees  of  animosity  and  re- 
sentment, according  to  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances, which  mav  have  created  some  difference  in 
national  characters.    In  a  state  of  warfare,  the  ap- 
plause of  the  country,  self-approbation,  disgrace, 
and  shame,  are  regulated  by  them.    In  the  earlier 
periods  of  society,  the  human  mind  appears  to  be 
entirely  absorbed  by  these  ideas.  No  conceptions 
^r?  formedeither  of  justice  or  of  mercy,  much  less 
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of  benevolence  towards  a  stranger  or  an  enemy. 
The  nations  which  have  been,  in  subsequent  ages, 
<3istinguished  for  their  urbanity  and  their  po- 
lish, were  originally  a  band  of  robbers.  Hero- 
dotus informs  us,  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the 
Grecian  states.    Revenge  for  the  infamous  con- 
duct of  an  individual,  is  said  to  have  been  the  de- 
struction of  Troy.    The  wild  Arabs  think  them- 
selves fully  entitled  to  plunder  the  caravans  of 
strangers,  and  to  commit  murder  in  case  of  resist- 
ance.   Savage  nations  make  war,  even  to  extirpa- 
tion if  possible  ;  leaving  dreadful  revenge  as  a  le- 
gacy to  posterity.    But  in  the  midst  of  this  barba- 
rous conduct,  the  notions  of  social  virtue,  within 
their  own  circle,  are  strong  and  impressive.  Their 
rude  minds  have  the  most  faithful  attachments : 
they  are  just  and  honourable  to  each  other  :  they 
display  undaunted  courage  in  the  face  of  danger; 
and  endure,  with  insulting  patience,  the  severest 
torments  that  can  be  inflicted  by  an  enraged  foe. 
The  banditti  and  pirates  of  some  countries,  and 
the  associated  thieves  of  others,  feel  the  necessity 
of  observing  the  strictest  justice,  and  of  acting  up- 
on the  principles  of  liberality.    They  have  in  their 
perverted  and  degraded  state,  such  an  exalted  sense 
of  honour  and  integrity,  as  is  a  reproach  to  those 
\vho  look  down  upon  them  with  horror. 

Although  the  above  facts  may  not  give  us  the 
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most  favourable  opinion  of  human  nature,  they 
are  founded  upon  a  principle,  the  developement 
of  which  may  finally  be  productive  of  the  social 
virtues,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  lenient  and 
beneficent  influence.    The  most  circumscribed 
associations,  and  the  narrowest  bonds  of  union, 
confess  that  man  cannot  possibly  enjoy  life  in  an 
isolated  state.    He  cannot  exist  in  perpetual  soli- 
tude.  The  human  species  have  not  only,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  animals,  a  natural  attachment 
to  each  other,  but  mutual  interest  demands  mu- 
tual intercourse ;  and  such  is  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  purchase  mu- 
tual good-will  by  mutual  acts  of  kindness.    It  is 
this  disposition  which  forms  the  harmony  of  the 
smallest  circles  ;  and  events,  which  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  enlarge  these  circles,  though  they  may  be 
rude  and  injurious  in  their  first  operations,  induce 
other  events,  which  are  highly  favourable  to  ex- 
tensive civilization.    T|ie  wars  and  contentions 
commenced  with  savage  hatred,  if  they  do  not  ab- 
solutely extirpate  the  opposing  clans,  or  nations,^ 
have  a  tendency  to  introduce  a  similarity  of  man- 
ners, and  remove  that  shy  disinclination  to  inter- 
course, which  was  one  cause  of  enmitv.  The  Sub- 
jugated  receive  the  laws,  and  gradually  adopt 
the  cust:oms  of  the  conquerors;  and  although  re- 
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duced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  hurtful  to  their 
feelings,  they  become  in  some  degree  partakers  of 
the  good-will  of  their  mastei-s.  By  lenient  treat- 
ment, they  are  finally  incorporated  with  the  tri- 
umphant community ;  and  they  feel  themselves 
to  be  members  of  the  same  body,  though  destined 
to  inferior  services.  Their  vanquishers  perceive, 
that  it  is  more  to  their  interest  to  treat  them  as 
mbjects,  than  exterminate  them  as  foes ;  and  thus 
are  they  secured  from  further  injuries.  The  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  and  the  whole  Roman  history, 
may  be  considered  as  histories  of  this  process.  The 
American  Indians  are  reported  to  calculate  advan- 
tages so  wisely,  that  when  the  population  of  their 
tribes  has  been  greatly  diminished,  by  the  devas- 
tations of  war,  they  will  not  destroy  or  torture 
their  prisoners,  according  to  their  usual  practice, 
but  adopt  them  into  their  tribe,  and  give  them  all 
the  advantages  of  denizens.  In  numerous  instan- 
ces have  the  savage  extirminating  dispositions  of 
of  the  most  cruel  conquerors,  been  molified  by  a 
bribe.  The  redemption  of  life  and  liberty,  by 
large  pecuniary  mulcts,  by  c^ing  towns  and  pro- 
vinces, softens  the  rigour  of  what  they  deem  'oin- 
dictive justice',  and  the  sovereigns  who  have  not 
learned  to  remit  punishments,  from  the  nobler  mo 
^ives  pf  generosity  and  mercy,  will  not  scruple  to 
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ftacrifice  their  abstract  conceptions  of  personal 
justice  to  their  immediate  interests. 

Similar  effects  of  social  benefit,  arising  from 
self-interest,  are  sometimes  obvious  in  civil  life, 
and  among  individuals  of  the  same  communi- 
ty; whose  animosities  may  have  been  very  great 
from  some  adventitious  cause,  either  of  a  religious 
or  political  nature  ;  and  who  may  have  construed 
mutual  hatred  into  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  import- 
ant cause  espoused.  Their  resentments  have,  in 
process  of  time,  been  softened  down,  by  the  for- 
tunate discovery  of  some  object  or  bond  of  mu- 
tual interest,  which  rendei-s  mutual  toleration  de- 
sireable  to  each  party.  They  will  unite  in  order  to 
resist  an  enemy  more  formidable  to  both,  than 
they  are  to  each  other.  The  man  of  business  will 
cease  to  examine,  wirh  a  rigid  minuteness,  into 
the  religious  or  political  creeds  of  those,  with 
whom  he  wishes  to  form  commercial  associations, 
which  prcrmise  profit  or  opulence.  The  opera- 
tions of  self-interest,  ultimately  soften  those  wrath- 
ful and  revengeful  principles  which  characterize 
savage  manners;  and  which  often  disgrace  more 
civilised  societies,  until  some  desireable  baud  of 
union  shall  finally  present  itself. 
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Thus  in  larger,  or  in  smaller  circles,  the  pro-, 
specls  of  advantage  become  powerful  antidotes 
to  destructive  and  pernicious  prejudices.  The 
expansion  of  every  species  of  utility,  breaks 
down  the  mounds  of  separation,  and  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  benevolence.  Whatever  promotes 
peaceful  intercourse  among  nations,  destroys  the 
national  animosities  fostered  by  ignorance.  Stran- 
gers begin  to  look  at  each  other  without  horror; 
conceive  that  they  may  be  of  the  same  species ; 
and  finally  associate  as  friends.  The  more  fre^ 
quent  the  intercourse,  provided  it  be  conducted 
with  integrity  and  honour,  the  readier  will  suspi- 
cions give  way  to  confidence  and  respect. 

This  is  the  na,tural  tendency  and  prime  advan- 
tage of  extensive  commerce.  An  interchange  of 
benefits,  although  commencing  in  self-interest, 
generates  affection.  The  rich  fruits  of  good-will, 
thus  produced,  are  of  more  intrinsic  value  than 
any  other  treasures  ;  they  far  exceed  the  choicest 
of  all  commercial  exports  or  imports.  The  pro- 
motion of  reciprocal  interests  is  now  preferred  to 
plans  of  destruction  ;  the  blessings  of  peace  take 
place  of  the  miseries  of  war  and  devastation ;  the 
voice  of  rejoicing  succeeds  to  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  the  lamentations  of  the  ruined,  and  the 
wailinss  of  widows  and  orphans. 
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Were  not  our  attention  chiefly  confined,  in  the 
present  inquiry,  to  the  progressive  operations  of 
patural  causes  upon  the  mind,  in  its  slow  cultiva- 
tion of  the  social  virtues,  we.  might  also  advert  to 
the  beneficial  influence  of  Christianity.  By  spread- 
ing the  important  doctrine  of  pure  theism,  it  has 
collected  the  different  classes  of  mankind  under 
one  universal  sovereign,  and  taught  them  to  be- 
lieve that  their  duties  and  expectations  are  similar. 
By  the  equity  and  benevolence  of  its  precepts, 
and  the  attractive  example  of  its  founder,  moral 
principles  have  been  more  widely  diffused ;  and 
milder  dispositions  have  been  cultivated,  even  by 
vulgar  minds,  than  were  known  to  exist  among 
persons  of  the  same  class  in  the  heathen  world. 
Cruel  sports  and  pastimes  have  been  abolished  ; 
nor  is  abject  slavery  so  universal.  The  periodi- 
cal dissemination  of  moral  and  religious  princi- 
ples from  the  pulpit,  and  even  from  the  press,  has 
formed  a  popular  fund  of  knowledge,  which  is 
gradually  humanizing  the  heart.  The  influence 
of  that  excellent  religion  might  have  been  infi- 
nitely more  extensive,  had  not  its  professors  and 
teachers,  halted  so  long  upon  metaphysical  ques- 
tions, and  stirred  up  all  the  angry  passions  of 
their  admirers,  as  well  as  their  own,  by  incessantly 
engaging  in  polemical  contests, 
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By  the  union  of  the  above  causes^  the  various 
classes  of  men,  notwithstanding  the  diversities  of 
nations,  distinctions  in  governments,  diflerences 
in  religious  and  political  sentiments  which  still 
subsist,  begin  to  respect  each  other.  They  have 
subdued  the  injurious  shyness  of  stmngers,  and  arc 
disposed  to  communicate  reciprocal  benefits.  It 
is  pleasant  to  obsene,  that  when  disputes  arise  be- 
tween nations,  from  the  supposed  opposition  of  in- 
terests,  earnest  endeavours  are  exerted  to  reconcile 
differences,  before  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  sword. 
The  amicable  temper,  cultivated  in  peaceful  sea- 
sons, has  taken  root,  and  subsists  amidst  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  Subjects  begin  to  dread,  instead  of 
encouraging,  the  ambition  of  their  sovereigns. 
Those  whose  profession  ismilitary,  orwho  arecom- 
pelled  to  engage  in  the  contest,  discharge  their 
duty  with  intrepid  firmness,  but  the  savage  fierce-^ 
ness  which  characterised  former  periods,  gives 
Avay  to  the  claims  of  mercy  ;  and  the  subdued  are 
treated  with  commiseration.  The  subjects  of  con- 
tending nations  begin  to  sympathise  with  each 
others  distresses,  with  a  strength  of  feeling  that 
attempts  to  relieve.  May  we  not  hope,  by  the 
progressive  cuhivation  of  such  happy  dispositi-^ 
ons,  that  the  ambition  of  sovereigns  will  finally  be 
checked  and  subdued  ;  that  the  pride,  andextrs^.T 
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vagant  cbims  of  rival  nations,  will  give  place  to 
moderation  and  equity  ;  and  that  mutual  conces- 
sions of  minuter  importance,  will  purchase  the  in- 
calculable advantages  of  perpetual  amity  ? 

In  the  above,  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  social  virtues,  by  the  natural  ope- 
rations of  different  passions  and  affections  of  the 
human  mind  ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  expands 
from  the  contractedness  of  self,  until  communi- 
ties at  large  become  partakers  of  its  affections^ 
complacences,  and  benevolent   wishes.  Com- 
mencing, in  its  more  abject  state,  with  the  servile 
passion  of  fear,  it  proceeds  to  hope  ;  and  by  the 
reception  of  kind  treatment,  it  gradually  acquires 
personal  attachments,  with  dispositions  to  perform 
correspondent  duties.    It  is  also  manifest,  that 
the  narrow  boundaries  of  particular  societies, 
which  distinguished  ruder  ages,  are  giving  place  to 
far  more  liberal  principles  ;  and  that  the  false  and 
contracted  notions  of  separate  and  irreconcileable 
interests,  will  not  always  prove  an  obstacle  to  uni* 
versal  benevolence. 


There  is  another  passion,  the  beneficial  effects 
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of  which  are  merely  personal  ;  but  its  influence 
in  promoting  the  private  or  personal  virtue  of  in- 
dividuals, is  too  great  not  to  demand  our  notice  i 
the  passion,  or  affection  of  Sorrow. 

We  have  considered  Sor'row  *,  as  expressive  of  a 
mental  suffering,  under  the  privation  of  some 
good,  either  in  possession  or  expectation.  Sor- 
row may  proceed  fi*om  adventitious  circumstan- 
ces, over  which  we  have  no  contfoul ;  from  the  be- 
haviour of  others,  or  from  our  own  misconduct. 
When  we  are  conscious  that  what  we  suffer,  was 
occasioned  by  any  improper  actions  or  negligen- 
ces of  ourselves,  sorrow  assumes  the  character  of 
repentance  ;  consisting  of  various  degrees,  front 
simple  displacency  or  dissatisfaction  with  our- 
selves, to  all  the  horrots  of  contrition  and  re- 
morse. It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  sorrow 
to  fender  us  thoughtful  ;  and  we  have;  already  re- 
marked, that  the  pathological  influence  of  the  pas 
sion  upon  the  animal  system,  corresponds  with 
Its  final  cause.  Afflictions  of  every  kind  are  re- 
plete with  useful  instruction.  Some  important 
lesson  is  always  to  be  learned  from  them ;  and 
sorrow  best  disposes  the  mind  to  receive  instruc- 
tion, by  the  calm  melancholy  which  succeeds  to 
the  first  transports  of  the  passion.    We  now  ad* 
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vert  to  the  state  in  which  we  were  before  the  ca- 
lamity arrived  ;  compare  it  with  the  present ;  feel 
and  bewail  the  difference.  We  are  convinced, 
by  the  unexpected  privation,  that  there  was  more 
good  in  our  former  state,  than  our  thoughtless 
minds  had  conceived ;  and  this  may  induce  a 
grateful  habit  of  valuing  our  blessings^  while  they 
are  in  our  possession.  If  the  evils  that  befal  us 
were  totally  independent  of  our  powers  of  pre- 
vention, sorrow  disposes  us  to  direct  our  choice, 
and  place  our  affections,  upon  more  secure  and 
permanent  good.  If  we  have  been  unintentionally 
accessory,  we  become  disposed  to  enquire  what 
share  we  had  in  the  event ;  what  line  of  conduct 
conduced  to  it  ;  and  in  what  manner  it  might 
have  been  avoided.  In  cases  of  direct  culpability^ 
we  are  taught  that  the  objects  of  pursuit  were  im- 
proper, the  motives  unlawful,  the  means  inade- 
quate, or  the  manner  rash  and  precipitate.  Hence 
we  acquire  beneficial  experience ;  are  dispo- 
sed and  enabled,  to  make  a  wiser  choice,  and  to 
act  upon  better  principles  in  the  future.  If  sor- 
rows arise  from  events,  which  may  have  niade  an 
essential  change  in  our  state;  should  we  be  re- 
duced from  affluence  to  penury,  from  freedom  to 
bondage,  or  from  an  exalted  to  a  more  humble 
station,  we  are  taught  the  uncertainty  of  that  species 
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of  good,  which  perhaps  had  occupied  our  whole 
attention,  and  for  which,  possibly.  We  had  sacrifi- 
ced the  best  principles  of  the  human  heart.  If 
■we  vainly  boasted  of ourexalted  station,  or  assum- 
ed haughty  and  supercilious  airs,  from  a  persuasion 
of  our  superior  talents  or  n*ierit,  we  shall  now  per- 
ceive the  greatness  of  our  error.    We  shall  now 
learn,  that  it  was  owy  station,  or  affluence,  and  not 
oursehes,  which  commanded  such  appearances  of 
profound  respect,  and  such  flattering  attentions 
from  others.    We  shall  find  that  nothing  was  our 
own  ;  and  that  all  our  glory  consisted  in  the  gaze 
and  admiration  of  those  very  beings,  whom  we 
treated  with  contempt.    Thus  may  we  become 
proficients  in  the  important  science  of  self-know" 
ledge,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  flattering,  but 
highly  advantageous  to  our  future  interests. 

We  attempted  to  provei  in  a  former  volume, 
that  all  the  irregular  passions  may  be  ascribed  to 
ignorance,  the  powerful  influence  of  present  ob- 
jects, and  inordinate  self-love ;  and  the  sorrow., 
and  anguish  of  heart  which  frequently  succeed  to 
these  irregularities,  promise  to  be  the  best  preser- 
vatives against  a  relapse;  into  former  follies.  If 
ignorance  were  involuntary,  we  are  yet  taught  va-^ 
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luable  knowledge  by  experiervce  ;  which,  of  all  o- 
thers,  is  the  most  impressive  instructor.    If  igno- 
rance were  the  result  of  carelessness  and  inatten- 
tion, self-reproach  accompanying  sorrow,  will  ex- 
ert its  influence  to  quicken  future  attenticJrt.  By 
the  melancholy  consequences  which  too  frequfeHt- 
ly  succeed  to  our  being  fascinated,  with  the  deceit- 
ful alkirements  of  present  objects,  we  are  fully  in- 
structed, that  their  allurements  are  deceitful  ;  that 
by  yielding  to  their  seductions,  we  are  bartering 
away  permanent  peace  and  happiness,  for  the  tran- 
sient unsatisfactory  gratifications  of  sense  ;  or  by 
the  rash  transports  of  anger,  we  destroy,  in  a  mo- 
ment, all  the  enjoyments  of  our  social  inter- 
course. 

We  have,  in  another  place  *,  amply  considered 
the  pernicious  effects  of  inordinate  self-love,  and 
have  shewn,  that  as  it  is  more  culpable,  and  mofe 
dangerous  in  its  excesses,  than  either  bf  the  pre- 
ceding causes,  it  is  also  much  more  difficult  to  be 
restrained,  or  subjugated.  It  is  deaf  to  the  voic^ 
of  reason,  to  the  claims  of  justice,  or  the  cries  of 
misery.  It  is  arrogant,  revengeful,  and  impla- 
cable. Although  the  sordid  nature  of  this  prin- 
ciplebe  an  impediment  to  all  rational  enjoyment; 

*  See  Vol.  II.  p.  133. 
v6l  hi,  s 
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though  it  sacrifice  every  thing  that  is  generous 
and  worthy,  and  is  a  stranger  to  the  endearments 
of  everv  social  affection  ;  though  its  predominant 
sensations  be  pride,  anger,  and  perpetual  discon- 
tent, yet  to  these  it  must  submit ;  for  a  selfish  dis- 
position has  no  corrective  from  within.    Of  such 
a  character  the   only  remedy  is  from  zoithout, 
in  the  guise  of  an  affliction  ;  and  the  deeper  the 
affliction  the  more  promising  the  cure.    The  suf- 
ferings of  adverse  fortune,  and  a  long  train  of  dis- 
appointments, are  highly  necessary  to  chase  away 
the  dreams  of  superiority,  and  of  an  uncontrouled 
empire  over  our  associates.    The  reverses  of  for- 
tune prove  that  the  power  of  the  Mightiest  is  not 
innate  ;  and  that  they  merely  act  by  a  force  that  is 
servilely  granted  to  them  by  others  ;  that  affluence 
js  but  a  casual  accumulation  of  the  means  of  good, 
liable  to  dissipation  ;  and  that  to  be  placed  in  the 
most  elevated  station,  is  to  stand  upon  a  pillar  lia- 
ble to  be  overthrown.    Such  calamities  prove,  to 
the  most  haughty,  their  dependence  upon  their 
inferiors  ;  and  may  humble  their  pride,  until  they 
gladly  receive  a  boon  from  those  whom  they  once 
despised.    Afflictions  have  been  known  to  soften 
the  hardest  heart  into  sympathy  with  the  afflicted; 
and  to  render  those  who  were  most  insolent  when 
in  prosperity^-  humble  and  submissive  when  in  a- 
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iState  of  adversity.  It  has  introduced  thepi  into 
an  acquaintance  with  characters  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  their  own.  They  perceive  that  others 
possess  the  goodness  of  heart,  of  which  they  are 
destitute  ;  and  they  are  roused  to  a  grateful  asto- 
nishment, at  acts  of  kindness,  from  the  neglected 
and  injured,  as  unexpected  as  they  were  linde- 
Sierved. 

Uninterrupted  prosperity  has  a  pernicious  iri- 
riuence  upon  the  heart.    Overweening  Self  is  al- 
ways disposed  to  interpret  our  good  fortune  into 
superior  personal  worth,  or  superior  abilities  ;  diid 
these  it  often  claims,  to  the  total  exclusiori  df 
friends  and  cdadjutors,    whose  kindly  aids  ^re 
soori  effaced  from  the  memory,  or  placed  be- 
low their  true  level,  as  much  as  our  own  deserts 
are  raised  above  it.    Hence  the  absurd  ideas  df 
absolute  independence,  and  their  concomitants, 
arrogance  and  ingratitude.    On  the  other  hand, 
so  peculiarly  efficacious  are  afflictions,  producing 
the  genuine  workings  of  sorrow,  in  its  various  gra- 
dations, that  perhaps,  no  truly  virtuous  and  amia- 
ble character  was  ever  formed,  without  being 
somewhat  trained  up  in  this  school.    It  abounds 
with  information,  which  becomes  the  more  im- 
pressive by  its  being  purchased  by  our  own  expe- 
rience.   It  teaches  self-knowledge,  so  essential  to 
self-government.    It  points  out  wbere  wisdoro! 
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dwells,  and  disposies  to  listen  to  her  counsels :  if 
softens  the  heart  into  sy'mpathy  with  others  :  it  is 
peculiarly  calculated  to  call  forth  and  stren^^tHen 
the  passive  virtues  of  patience.  Submission,  resig- 
nation, humility,  and  the  practice  of  moderation 
in  all  things.  Great  afflictions  have  a  tendency 
to  diminish  the  morbid  influence  of  more  trivial 
sufferings,  that  were  formerly  so  irritating,  and  to 
augment  our  esteem  for  the  consolations  which 
are  yet  in  our  power. 

A  process  in  the  operations  of  the  passions, 
somewhat  imilar  to  the  above,  is  sometimes  ob- 
servable in  a  change  of  dispositions  and  conduct, 
from  an  abandoned,  to  a  religious  course  of  life. 
When  gross  ignorance  and  depraved  morals,  are 
united  in  the  same  person;  when  selfish  gratifica- 
tions appear  to  have  been  the  sole  motives  of  con- 
duct, and  the  excess  of  profligacy  seems  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  reformation,  the  excitement  of  dread, 
respecting  the  divine  wrath,  has  not  unfrequently 
proved  most  successful.  Persons  of  such  a  cha- 
racter, being  solely  governed  by  selfish  motives, 
alarming  representations,  which  touch  this  Self, 
more  powerfully  than  the  powerful  objects  of 
seduction,  can  alone  become  a  counterpoise 
to  their  pernicious  influence,  or  colinteract  the 
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depraved  dir-positions  rendered  inveterate  by  ha- 
bit. Argue  with  the  profligate  concerning  the 
irrationality  of  their  conduct ;  assure  them  that 
they  are  violating  the  laws  of  society,  and  are  for- 
feiting their  title  to  its  benefits ;  explain  to  them 
the  superior  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
practice  of  virtue^  they  will  hear  you  with  perfect 
indifference.  Expatiate  upon  the  charms  of  vir- 
tue, they  will  not  comprehend  you.  They  see  no 
charms  but  in  the  objects  which  indulge  sbme~  vile 
propensity.  Place  before  them  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences at' J  ndant  upon  vicious  courses,  the  po-. 
verty  and  disgrace  to  which  they  are  exposed ; 
threaten  them  with  the  chastisement  of  the  laws, 
they  may  begin  to  listen,  perhaps  to  be  convinced ; 
may  resolve,  struggle,  and  be  again  subdued. 
The  present  indulgence  is  immediate ;  pove;rty 
and  want  appear*  to  be  at  a  remote  distance  ;  and 
as  to  the  terrors  of  human  laws,  they  entertain 
th^  fullest  confidence  that  by  artifice,  and  address, 
or  by  the  very  chicanery  of  the  interpretors  o^ 
the  law,  they  shall  escape  its  penalties.  To  per-, 
sons  of  this  descriptioDo  the  infinitely  more  awful 
threarenings  of  much  severer  punishments,  in  a 
future  world,  at  once  terrible  and  certain ;  de- 
nounced with  solemn  authority,  united  with  sym-, 
pathetic  concern^,  are  the  only  probable  me^jis  gf 
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fxcit'wg  a  salutary  alarm,  and  of  inspiring  them 
"Vy^ith  all  the  horrors'  of  remorse.  They  may  thus 
be  impressed  with  the  apprehensions  of  danger; 
and  be  anxious  to  escape  by  penitence  and  re- 
formation. The  mind  may  thus  be  brought,  by 
the  operation  of  terror,  into  a  state  of  subjuga- 
tion'; into  a  pliability  of  temper  unknown  be- 
fore ;  thus  it  may  become  prepared  for  future  in- 
structions, in  every  religious  and  moral  duty ; 
^d  finally,  it  may  be  animated  to  the  practice 
of  virtue,  by  sublimer  motives  than  those  suggest- 
ed by  the  servility  of  fear.  ^ 

These  effects  of  terror  are  frequently  to  be  ob- 
served upon  the  minds  of  condemned  criminals. 
Their  nature  appears  to  be  instantaneously  chan- 
^^d'.  Blasphemers  now  are  terrified  at  the  thoughts 
df  appearing  before  that  Being,  whom  they  have 
despised.  They  read  ;  they  pray  ;  they  seek  con- 
solation from  the  pious.  Tempers  the  most  rrueJ 
and  savage,  now  assume  the  appearance  of  mild- 
rt^ss  and  humility,  and  profess  to  die  in  peace 
with  all  mankind.  The  execution  of  the  awful 
sentence,  leaves  us  in  doubt  concerning  each  in- 
dividual, whether  this  anxious  state  of  mind  would 
finally  have  terminated  in  pious  reformation  ;  and 
the  subsequent  relapse  of  many  that  have  receivec^ 
^3frd6'ifi,  greatly  augments  these  doubts. 
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The  affection  which,  in  the  natural  process  of 
things,  succeeds  to  lively  terror,  will  be  the  affec- 
tion of  Hope.  The  penitent  who  has  been  driven 
by  his  fears  to  seek  lor  pardon,  will  certainly  be 
influenced  by  the  hopes  of  obtaining  it,  or  he 
would  sink  into  the  depth  of  despair. 

When  he  trusts  that  his  peace  is  made  with  an 
offended  deity,   where  a  genuine  reformation 
takes  place,  this  affection  will  introduce  the  plea- 
sing sensations  ot  jot/  and  gratitude  into  his  breast. 
An  impressive  sense  of  his  infinite  obligations, 
and  of  benefits,  which  exceed  all  thought,  and  for 
which  no  adequate  return  can  possibly  be  made, 
will,  according  to  the  natural  influence  of  love, 
joy,  and  gratitude,  quicken  in  him  the  spirit  of 
obedience  to  the  divine  will,  in  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  obedience.    Penitence  is  no  longer  ex- 
cited by  the  immediate  apprehensions  of  danger 
alone,  but  it  becomes  ingenuous  sorrow,  at  hav- 
ing offended  the  divine  benefactor.    The  dread 
and  terror  which  the  contemplation  of  the  irresis- 
tible power  of  an  offended  Being  first  inspired, 
are  now  modified,  by  a  conviction  of  his  infinite 
benignity,  into  the  profoundest  awe  and  reve- 
rence.   Love,  gratitude,  respectful  fear,  uniting 
with  the  strong  perception,  where  true  inter- 
est lies,  will  implant  an  habitual  solicitude  not  to 
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offend.  The  consciousness  of  a  relapse  into 
former  vices,  will  be  productive  of  sincere  con- 
trition, in  which  the  fear  of  punishment  is  no  lonr 
ger  the  only,  or  the  primary  impression.  The 
poignancy  pf  penitence  will  chiefly  consist  in  the 
conviction  of  ingratitude  ;  the  perception  of  failr 
ings  will  inspire  humility,  calculated  to  augment 
caution,  and  also  to  suggest  motives  of  patience 
and  resignation,  in  all  the  afflictive  scenes  of 

The  above  observations  are  founded  upon  the 
position,  that  the  Subject  has  been  in  the  lowest 
state  of  mental  degradation,  previously  to  the  in- 
fluence of  any  religious  motives ;  that  upon  the 
first  alarm  of  terror,  his  conscience  discloses  to 
him  numberless  evidences  of  depravity  ;  and  that 
lie  is  convicted,  by  an  inward  testimon),  of  the 
habitual  viciousness  of  his  propensities,  and  pro- 
fligacy of  his  conduct.    But  such  convictions  and 
painful  sensations,  are  not  to  be  expected,  where 
pious  precepts  and  example,  have  induced  virtuous 
and  pious  habits  and  affections,  from  the  early  dawn 
of  reason.    The  subject  will  entertain  a  just  sense 
of  his  own  failings,  without  those  terrors  which 
l}^Iong  t9  reprobate  minds  alone.     He  com^ 
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merices  religious  duties^  at  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  process ;  and  from  an  earlier  period,  he 
\vill  be  actuated  hj  the  nobler  principles  of  love, 
gratitude,  and  filial  awe,  without  those  horrors 
which  are  the  just  and  corrective  punishments  of 
the  wicked. 
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Note  A. 

After    although  it  primarily  respects  others  and  not 
ourselves."  Page  33, 

THE  terms  prudence  and  discretion,  imprudence  and 
indiscretion,  may  frequently  be  used  with  the  strict- 
est propriety ;  but  the  following  example  will  shew  us 
that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the  distinctions  we  have 
adopted  are  of  importance.  Officious  persons  will  often 
publish  reports,  or  relate  events,  which  both  prudence 
and  discretion  should  have  taught  them  to  conceal.  Thej" 
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were  imprudent,  because  the  discoveries  they  made  were 
to  their  own  prejudice ;  they  were  indiscreet  because  they 
gave  offence,  or  were  prejudicial  to  those  who  had  a  claim 
upon  their  discretion  and  secrecy.  If  we  feel  a  greater 
propriety  in  this  mode  of  expressing  ourselves,  than  by- 
inverting  the  phrase ;  and  asserting  that  a  person  may  be 
indiscreet  respecting  his  OAvn  interest^  and  imprudent  in 
doing  what  may  prove  offensive  to  another,  the  distinction 
is  valid.  The  degrees  of  Indiscretion  will,  in  this  case, 
be  measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  offence  committed, 
and  tbe  force  of  our  obligations  to  have  been  more  cauti- 
ous. The  degrees  of  Imprudence  will  be  measured,  by 
the  extent  of  injury  to  which  any  one  has  exposed  him- 
self, from  the  rank,  character,  power,  or  resentful  disposi- 
tions, of  the  person  offended. 


Note  B. 

After  "  unworthy  and  pernicious."  Page  102. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  signification  of  the  term  'cirtue, 
according  to  the  progress  made  in  knowledge  and  civili- 
zation. In  tlie  greek  language  a/^jr^r  originally  signi- 
fied warlike  prowess,  and  it  implied  both  valour  and 
skill;  being  derived  from«pj  3fars,  the  God  of  war; 
whereas  Bellona  was  considered  as  the  goddess  of  impe- 
tuous unbridled  courage.  Virtue  was  originally  suppo- 
sed to  consist  in  a  spirited  and  meritorious  activity,  not 
in  being  passive,  or  even  ia  cultivating  the  social  affec- 
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tions.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  M.  Aiirelins,  according 
(o  the  observation  of  Dr.  Beattie.  These  ideas  were  de- 
rived from  the  sentiments  most  prevalent  in  the  earlier 
state  of  society,  Avlien  the  principles  of  general  benevo- 
lence -were  but  little  known;  when  social  attachments 
were  very  circumscribed,  but  yet,  from  their  peculiar 
strength,  they  were  insiinctiveli/  fdt  ?is  it  were,  without 
being  reflected  upon  as  the  result  of  sentiment.  A  strari' 
ger  was,  at  these  periods,  almost  synonymous  with  an 
enemy ;  nor  was  an  attention  to  the  exigencies  of  a  stran- 
ger viewed  in  the  light  of  a  moral  duty.  Virtue  was 
alone  supposed  to  consist  in  the  exertion  of  force  against 
an  opposing  enemy ;  thus  it  was  considered  as  nearly  alli- 
ed to  prudence,  or  as  a  ramification  of  prudence.  No 
one  but  a  good  man,  says  Aristotle,  can  be  prudent;  it  is 
not  possible  for  a  man  to  be  properly  good,  without  pru- 
dence, nor  prudent  without  moral  virtue.  aJwaroy  <pfov//;i9» 

thoti  (ji,^  ovT«  a.yx9ov]  ov^  o/ov  ayxQov  tivgct  nvpius  aysv  (ppovria-eus,  ov^e 

/pfoviiM*  aysv  rh  >iS/x«s  apsriis.  Whatever  is  operative  of  good  is 
in  the  Greek  language  termed  o^yx9oi.  Thus  it  is  expres- 
sive of  strength,  skill,  utility,  good  fortune,  integrity,  be- 
nevolence, and  every  species  of  excellence.  We  may 
remark  also  that  the  adverb  w/jwj  properly  signifies  au- 
thoritative exertion  ;  and  self  command,  and  r,^,>cr,s  aptrh 
moral  strength.  The  Greeks  have  also  another  word  ex- 
pressive of  virtue,  iyxpirci»,  inward  strength^  which  is  ob- 
viously more  applicable  to  the  virtue  of  self  command, 
than  of  prowess.  Kp^ror  which  signifies  power  of  any  kind, 
authority,  dominion,  is  also  expressive  of  excellence. 
The  most  distinguished  and  exalted  persons,  and  chiefs, 
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are  called  xpxnro'' ;  and  the  word  is  frequently  used  in  3 
connexion  which  implies  pre-eminence.* 

The  consonance  of  these  sentiments  with  those  advan- 
ced in  the  text  is  self-evident. 

When  mankind  became  more  civilized,  and  philoso- 
phers began  to  study  the  nature  of  virtue  as  a  science ;  the 
signification  of  the  term  was  considerably  extended. 
Thus  Aristotle  divides  virtue  into  intellectual  and  moral. 
Of  the  former  kind  are  Wisdom,  Intelligence,  Prudence; 
of  the  latter,  Temperance  and  Frugality ;  and  other  bene- 
ficial dispositions  of  the  mind.  When  we  speak  of  mo-> 
rals,  says  Aristotle,  we  do  not  say  a  man  is  wise  or  intellU 
gent,,  but  that  he  is  gentle  and  temperate.  We  treat  a 
■wise  man  with  respect,  but  laudable  dispositions,  are  what 
we  call  moral  virtues."  It  is  observable  that  in  the  above 
quotation,  the  idea  attached  to  virtue  is  confined  to  its 
personal  influence,  or  solely  as  it  respects  the  agent. 

Cicero  proceeds  somewhat  further.  He  says, the  vir- 
tues of  the  soul,  and  of  its  principal  part,  the  understand- 
ing, are  various ;  but  they  may  be  reduced  to  two  kinds. 
The  first  are  those  which  nature  has  implanted,  and 
which  are  called  involuntary  :  the  second  are  more  pro- 
perly called  virtues,  because  they  depend  upon  the  will. 
These,  as  objects  of  approbation,  are  transcendently  su- 
perior. Of  the  former  kind  are  docility,  memory,  and 
all  the  virtues  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  geni- 
us, or  capacity ;  the  persons  possessing  them  are  called 
ingenious.  The  latter  class  comprehends  the  great  and 
genuine  virtues  which  we  deem  voluntary,  as  Prudence, 
*  See  Xen.  Cyrop. 
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Temperance,  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  others  of  the  kmd."* 
From  the  above  quotation  we  perceive  that  Cicero  did 
not  consider  virtue  as  a  quality  of  a  personal  influence, 
exdtishelj/.  It  was  admitted  to  comprehend  Justice, 
which  is  a  social  virtue;  and  also  others  of  the  kmd.  Tha 
moderns  confine  the  signification  to  those  voluntary  exer- 
tions, which  have  the  production  of  some  specific  good 
for  their  object,  or  to  the  cultivation  of  the  dispositions 
and  aficctions  most  influential  on  well-being:  and  thus  do 
they  entirely  separate  it  from  those  intellectual  powers 
included  in  the  characteristics  given  by  Cicero;  the  im- 
portant ofiice  of  which  is,  to  direct  virtuous  dispositions 
and  efforts  in  a  proper  manner. 

It  is  observable  that  the  word  virtue  is  seldom  used 
either  in  the  old,  or  new  testament;  and  it  is  always  in  a 
very  limited  sense.  It  is  in  the  old  testament  alone  ap- 
plied to  female  merit,  or  to  female  chastity.  Thus  Boaz 
says  to  Ruth,  "  all  the  people  of  my  city  doth  know  that 
thou  art  a  virtuotis  woman. "t  Solomon  tells  us  that  a 
virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband;  and  her 
price  is  above  rubies."  "  Many  daughters  have  done 
virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all."  Integrity,  Pu- 
rity. Uprightness,  Truth,  Righteousness,  are  the  terms 
uniformly  employed  to  express  a  proficiency  in  the  moral 
virtues. 

In  the  english  translation  of  the  ncAv  testament,  there 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  passages  in  which  the  Avord 
virtue  occurs;  and  in  these  it  serves  to  express  the  signi- 
fication of  two  greek  words,  and  ufim.  In  Mark, 
*  Cic.  de  finib.  L.  5,  C.  13-  e3f  Edit.  Davidi}.  +  Ruth,  cb. 
S.  V.  11. 
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cli.  5.  V.  SO.  it  is  said  "  Jesus  knew  that  virtue  was  gojie 

out  of  him."     eViyviiT  £V  sxvru  rfiv  «|  ulra  ^vvoci/,iv  £|eX9S(T«v. 

The  Evangelist  Luke  uses  this  word  also  in  relating  the 
same  miracle.    Saint  Paul,  in  his  exhortation  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  thus  expresses  himself;  "finally,  brethren, 
whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  ho- 
nest,— just, — pure, — lovely, — of  good  report,  if  there  be 
any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  of  these 
things.    Phil.  ch.  4.  v.  8.  'ii  ns  uftri,.  In  the  II.  Epistle 
of  Peter  ch.  1.  v.  4.  the  apostle  says,  "  according  as  his 
divine  power,  hath  given  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto 
godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hatli  called 
us  to  knowledge  and  tir^we."    Porter  is  here  expressed 
by  ^yva/LA(j,  and  virtue,  by  «/)£t^.    In  the  5th  verse  he  adds 
and  besides  this,  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your  faith 
virtue;  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  tem- 
perance, and  to  temperance,  patience,  &c. 

It  appears  from  the  above  quotations  that  when  W/x/j- 
is  translated  virtue,  the  term  is  expressive  of  a  divine  ener- 
gy, of  a  beneficial  nature ;  and  «p£T»  is  applied  to  that 
moral  energy  in  good  men  which  qualifies  them  for  the 
acquisition  of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  tem- 
perance, patience,  &c.  Both  of  these  significations  illus- 
trate and  confirm  the  assertion,  that  vii'tue  alway  implies 
^  beneficial  power,  notwithstanding  the  diversities  obser- 
vable iu  its  application. 
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Note  C. 

After  "  That  is,  as  a  virtue."  Page  109. 

The  opinions  universally  entertained  concerning  the 
intrinsic  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  are  termed  by  Epicte- 
tus  Preconceptions.  AVe  shall  quote  his  remarks  on  the 
frequent  misapplication  of  these  preconceptions  to  speci- 
fic actions,  as  they  illustrate  the  position  advanced  in  the 
text,  -vvitli  humour  and  vivacity. 

"  Preconc(;ptions  are  common  to  all  men ;  and  one  pre- 
conception does  not  contradict  another.    For  who  does 
not  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim  that  good  is  advantageous 
and  eligible;  that  justice  is  fair  and  becoming?  Where 
then  is  the  dispute  ?    In  adapting  those  preconceptions 
to  particular  cases.    As  ^Yhen  one  cries,  "  Such  a  persoa 
has  acted  well:  he  is  a  gallant  man."    "No,"  answers 
another,  "  he  has  acted  like  a  fool."    The  dispute 
between  Jews,    Syrians,  Egyptians,    Romans,  is  not 
"whether  sanctity  be  preferable  to  all  things,  but  whether 
eating  szeinc^s  Jlesh  be  consistent  with  sanctity  or  not. 
This  Avas  the  dispute  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon. 
"  What  say  you  Agamemnon,  ought  not  that  to  be  done 
which  is  fit  and  right?"    "Yes  surely  Achilles,  what 
say  you  ? "    "  Yes  beyond  every  th ing.    Adapt  your  pre- 
conceptions then."    Here  begins  thp  dispute.    One  says, 
it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  restore  Chryseis  to  her  father." 
The  other  says,  "  Yes  but  it  is."    One  or  the  other  of 
them  certainly  makes  a  wrong  adaptation  of  the  precon^ 
ception  of  fitness.    Again,  "  if  itbe  fit,  says  Achilles,  that 
I  should  give  up  Cliryseis,  it  is  fit  too  that  I  should  take 
«ome  of  your  prizes."*  &c.  &c. 

*  See  Mrs.  Carter's  Epictetus,  4to.  ed. 
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Note  D. 

After  "  acclamations  of  praise."  Page  120. 

That  keen,  yet  bewildered  Philosopher,  Mr.  Hume, 
whose  superior  powers  of  intellect  could  penetrate  deeply 
into  difficulties,  from  which  his  assumed  principles  could 
not  possibly  extricate  him,  would  never  have  confounded 
essential  differences  so  grossly,  because  of  slight  resem- 
blances, had  he  considered  the  extensive  production  of 
good,  as  the  best  and  most  rational  principle  of  action  in 
intelligent,  social,  and  moral  agents.  He  would  then 
have  smiled  at  his  own  puny  conceit,  that  punishing  an 
adversary  is  Good,  because  it  gratifies  revenge;  and 
that  a  desire  to  put  on  clean  linen  is  a  virtuous  disposition 
of  equal  merit  with  the  most  generous  action,  He  would 
have  expressed  gratitude  to  his  washerwoman  in  a  more 
pertinent  manner,  than  by  raisii^g  her  to  the  same  seat 
with  the  sublimest  moralist! 

Note  E. 

After  "And  perhaps  do  not  exist."  Page  125. 

The  above  distinctions  are  jpeculiarly  important  as  thejr 

are  calculated  to  have  a  moral  influence.  To  vague  and 
indiscriminate  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  merit  and 
demerit,  may  be  ascribed  tliose  imprudent  and  dangerous 
invectives  wliich  are  frequently  uttered  against  the  merit  of 
•ttioral  duties,  in  a  manner  sufficient  to  intimidate  mindi 
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Weil  disposed,  from  adding  to  their  foith  any  of  the  virtues, 
lest  they  should  commit  the  unpardonable  sin  of  trusting 
to  their  own  righteousness ;  and  preference  has  not  unfre- 
qucnlly  been  given  to  the  state  of  the  abandoned  and  pro- 
fane, lest  the  feeble  moralist  who  is  struggling  to  relinquish 
their  society,  and  purify  himself  from  the  mire  in  which 
they  continue  to  be  plunged,  should  impiously  trust  to 
the  merits  of  his  own  pious  efforts  !  Whoever  contera- 
plates  the  nature  of  absolute  merit,  must  know  that  it  can- 
not be  claimed  by  imperfect  man.  Nor  can  any  one  who 
meditates  upon  the  nature  and  duration  of  future  blessed- 
ness, be  so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  his  attempts  to  obey 
the  divine  commands,  can,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
merit  the  high  recompense  of  reward ;  particularly  when 
he  recollects  that  all  the  means  and  all  the  powers  of  obcr 
dience  he  enjoys,  are  communicated  by  the  Being  whom 
he  serves.  But  surely  the  Supreme  Director  has  a  right  to 
dispense  his  choicest  and  unmerited  blessings,  upon  the 
conditions  his  wisdom  deems  to  be  most  proper ;  nor  can 
we  conceive  of  terms  more  worthy  of  the  deity,  than  the 
possession  of  those  moral  qualities  which  are  essential  tp 
human  happiness !  Surely  a  compliance  with  these  terms 
must  give  a  title  to  the  stipulated  recompense,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  disproportion  between  the  service 
and  the  remuneration.  The  man  who  is  conscientious 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  is  certainly  a  more  exalted 
character,  is  better  prepared  for  happiness,  and  has  a  su- 
perior title  to  the  enjoyment  of  it,  than  the  impious,  neg- 
ligent and  inattentive;  and  although  he  renounce  every 
claim  to  absolute  merit,  he  ought  to  feel  more  inward 
satisfaction  and  self-complacency  than  the  wicked.  These 
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Exclaimers  make  no  distinction  between  the  satisfaction 
which  accompanies  conscious  integrity,  and  the  arrogance 
of  a  boasting  Pharisee.  Were  they  to  scrutinize  their 
own  hearts  with  half  the  anxiety  they  express  for  the 
hearts  of  others,  they  might  perhaps  discover  some  degree 
of  vanity  blended  with  their  indiscriminate  censures;  they 
might  perceive  that  their  hopes  of  acceptance  with  hea- 
ven, may  in  no  small  degree  depend  ifpon  the  very  merii 
of  disclaiming  meiit. 

Note  F. 

After  "  To  his  guilty  employer."  Page  J 91. 

The  gerraan  traveller,  Archenholtz,  presents  us  with  a 
striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  this  principle  in  a 
professed  assassin.  In  his  account  of  Italy,  he  tells  us, 
that  two  Venetian  noblemen  having  quarrelled,  the  one 
immediately  engaged  a  celebrated  agent  of  revenge  to  dis- 
patch his  antagonist,  giving  a  minute  description  of  hii 
person  and  of  the  places  he  frequented  at  certain  hours. 
The  devoted  victim,  prompted  by  a  similar  spirit  of  ma- 
lignancy, applied  to  the  same  assassin  with  a  view  to 
brilie  him  to  execute  his  horrid  purpose.  The  assassin 
recognized  him,  expressed  deep  regret  that  he  was  pre- 
engaged  ;  adding  that  as  a  man  of  honour,  he  was  com- 
pelled immediately  to  execute  his  commission;  and  he 
stabbed  the  applicant  to  the  heart. 
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Note  G. 

After  "  Tvith  all  the  cordiality  of  frieudsliip."  Page 

There  is  seated  in  the  principles  of  infidelity,  a  predis- 
posing cause  of  a  cruel  indifference  to  humari  Welfare. 
For  although  cultivated  minds  may  be  useful  and  orna- 
mental members  of  society,  in  spite  of  their  speculative 
opinions,  atheists  will,  generally  speaking,  be  extremely 
proHR  to  throw  off  every  restraint,  and  seek  to  derive 
every  possible  advantage  from  their  principles.  They 
are  most  liable  to  unite  in  their  own  persons  the  two  con- 
trarieties, of  great  indifference  to  life  with  inordinate 
self-love.  If  they  be  placed  in  unpleasant  situations; 
they  will,  without  much  scruple,  pursue  all  the  means  of 
escape  in  their  power.  Their  last  resort  may  be  an  act  of 
suicide,  but  if  they  can  prolong  existence  with  any  de- 
gree of  advantage,  by  the  injury,  or  even  the  destruction 
of  others,  they  will  naturally  prefer  it.  The  indifference 
they  feel  for  their  own  lives,  compared  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  man  wlio  considers  the  present  as  having  an 
important  relation  to  a  better  state,  will  dispose  them  to  be 
indifferent  about  the  life  of  another  man,  when  it  may  suit 
their  convenience.  We  may  further  observe,  that  we  al- 
ways place  a  value  upon  objects,  in  proportion  to  our 
perceptions  of  their  qualities,  powers,  capacities,  either  of 
possessing,  or  of  communicating  good.  The  more  ex- 
alted the  object,  the  more  deeply  are  we  interested  in  its 
concerns.  This  rule  pervades  every  department  in  na- 
ture. The  life  of  an  insect  is  of  equal  value  to  itself,  \^  ith 
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the  life  of  the  nobler  quadruped,  yet  we  view  the  JesfruG* 
tion  of  each  with  unequal  sensations.  In  human  society, 
our  sympathy  is  much  stronger  when  a  catastrophe  befab 
a  man  of  eminence,  than  for  an  illiterate  and  obscure  pea- 
sant. Whoever  entertains  such  a  humiliating  opinion 
of  human  nature,  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  destined  to  perish 
in  the  mann6r  of  brutes,  will  not  consider  the  existence 
of  man  of  much  greater  importance.  He  knows  that  life 
is  of  short  duration ;  he  is  disposed  to  believe  it  to  be 
worse  tlian  insignificant,  and  he  will  be  disposed  to  treat 
it  accordingly.  The  religious  man  feels  his  own  dignity, 
perceives  the  high  importance  of  his  own  existence,  and 
ascribes  equal  dignity  and  importance  to  the  nature  and 
existence  of  his  fellow  immortals.  He  considers  life  as  an 
invaluable  treasure,  and  he  is  struck  with  horror  at  its 
being  extinguished  by  an  act  of  violence. 


Note  H. 

After  "is  able  to  lay  the  strongest  hold  upon 
self-interest."  Page  233. 

Tliere  is  a  passage  in  the  Cyropedia  of  Xenophon, 
which  represents  the  superior  strength  of  dread  to  every 
other  emotion,  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  consonant  with 
our  statement  in  the  text,  and  illustrative  of  its  principles, 
that  we  shall  translate  it  for  the  english  reader. 

"  Tigranes,  the  son  of  Armcnius,  in  pleading  with  Cy- 
rus in  behalf  of  his  father,  who  was  captured  in  a  revolt 
from  the  Medes,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  war  was 
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liable  to  tlie  punishment  of  death  ;  urged  that  his  father 
had  already  suffered  by  the  captivity  of  his  whole  family, 
and  having  the  prospect  ^f  death  before  him,  sufficiently 
to  teach  him  wisdom  for  the  future,  if  Cyrus  would  gener- 
ously spare  his  life.    Cyrus  asserted  that  his  punishment 
Tvas  not  yet  commenced.    To  wliich  Tigraues  answers, 
Can  any  one  be  more  severely  punislied  than  by  exces- 
sive fear?  Do  you  not  know  that  those  who  have  been 
desperately  wounded  by  the  sword  of  their  adversaries, 
may  still  be  eager  to  renew  the  combat ;  while  those  wlio 
are  struck  with  a  panic  never  dare  to  look  the  enemy  in 
the  face  agam?"    Cyrus.  "  Thus  you  say  that  the  fear 
of  punishment  is  the  severest  of  chastisements?"  Tigra- 
NEs.  «  You  know  that  I  speak  the  truth.    You  know 
that  persons  who  are  under  the  dreadful  apprehensions  of 
banishment  from  their  country;  or  who  are  compelled  to 
engage  in  battle  with  the  expectation  of  being  subdued, 
are  almost  lifeless  from  anxiety.    Navigators  who  are  in 
danger  of  drowning,  and  those  who  fear  servitude  and 
chains,  can  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  through  the  sensation  of 
fear.    But  such  as  are  already  banished,  or  subdued,  or 
in  servitude,  frequently  eat  and  sleep,  better  than  persons 
who  enjoy  much  better  fortune.    Many  captives  hava 
died  through  the  fear  of  death;  nay  they  have  laid  vio- 
lent  imnds  upon  themselves,  to  escape  the  punishment. 
So  terrible  is  fear,  and  such  is  the  dominion  it  exercises 
oyer  the  human  mind."* 

•  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  Edit.  Leundar.  Amel.  b-Ca.  r. 
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After  "And  thus  are  tliey  secured  from  further  injuries.^ 

Page  248. 

As  the  preceding  passcige  illustrates  what  we  have  ad- 
ranced  concerning  Fear ;  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
Jefterson's  speech  to  the  American  congress  in  Nov.  1808  ; 
will:  prove  that  what  has  been  alleged  concerning  the 
natural  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  gradual  intro- 
duction of  the  true  principles  of  equity,  in  place  of  the 
partial  views  of  clans  and  tribes,  is  nvL  mcicl_y  tlioorelL- 
cal,  but  a  pleasing  reality, 

"  With  our  Indian  neighbours  the  public  peace  is 
steadily  maintained.     Some    instances   of  individual 
wrongs  have,  as  at  other  times,  taken  place,  but  in  no 
wise  implicating  the  will  of  the  nation.    Beyond  the 
Missisippi,  the  Joways,  the  Sacs,  and  the  Alibamus  have 
delivered  up  for  trial  and  punishment  individuals  from 
among  themselves,  accused  of  murdering  citizens  of  the 
united  states.    On  this  side  the  Missisippi  the  Creeks 
are  exerting  themselves  to  arrest  offenders  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  the  Cboctaws  have  manifested  their  readiness 
and  desire  for  amicable  and  just  arrangements,  respecting 
depredations  committed  by  disorderly  persons  of  their 
tribe ;  and  generally  from  a  conviction  that  we  consider 
them  as  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  cherish  with  sincerity 
their  rights  and  interests ;  and  the  attachment  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  is  daily  gaining  strength ;  is  extending  from 
the  nearer  to  the  more  remote,  and  will  amply  requite  u& 
for  the  justice  and  friendship  practised  towards  them.'* 
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IN  the  preceding  volume  on 
the  subject  of  the  Passions,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  investigate  their  Origin,  exciting 
causes,  specific  objects,  classifications,  di- 
visions, subdivisions,  connections,  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  influence,  &c.  The 
Author  flatters  himself  that,  in  the  course 
of  these  investigations^  some  interesting 
facts  have  been  bfought  to  light ;  and  that 
the  existence  of  much  greater  order  and 
consistency  is  become  obvious,  than  could 
possibly  have  been  imagined,  by  those 
whose  principal  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  excentricities,  or  who  have  suffered 
by  the  violence  of  the  passions* 
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PREFACE. 


It  is  always  pleasant  to  discover  some 
degree  of  order,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
confusion ;  to  trace  the  evidences  of  a  re- 
gular system,  where  confusion  seemed  to  be 
most  predominant;  and  to  remark  final 
causes  where  accident  or  caprice  were  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  triumphant.  But  the 
study  of  the  passions  and  affections  of  the 
human  mind,  has  a  much  more  important 
pbject  than  these.  It  is  not  confined  to 
the  mere  contemplation  of  a  force,  which 
we  all  acknowledge,  and  all  have  felt,  both 
by  its  salutary  and  pernicious  influence;  it 
is  a  study,  which  also  enables  us  to  direct 
the  impetus  of  the  mind*  to  its  pfoper  ob- 
jects, temper  the  degrees  of  its  energy  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  and  pkce  the  , 
more  permanent  affections  on  those  things 
which  cannot  deceive  or  disappoint.  For, 
although  speculations  of  a  philosophical 
nature  may  amuse  and  flatter,  it  is  uti- 
lity alone  which  makes  every  species  of 
knowledge  of  sterling  value.  Whatever 
honours  we  may  be  disposed  to  confer  upon 
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distinguished  exertions  of  intellect,  without 
UTILITY,  all  the  labours  of  the  learned,  are 
but  more  reputable  amusements;  and  the 
most  splendid  discoveries  of  philosophy-j 
unless  they  be  as  operative  as  charity  in  the 
promotion  of  good,  are  but  "  as  sounding 
"  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

Nor  can  any  speculations  be  more  impor- 
tant, than  those  which  immediately  relate 
to  the  WelUbeing  of  Man;  which  profess  to 
regulate  every  desire  of  his  heart,  and  every 
action  of  his  life ;  which  have  a  tendency 
to  place  him  upon  his  guard,  against  the 
many  evils  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  di- 
rect him  to  the  attainment  of  the  greatest 
good  his  nature  can  possibly  enjoy  !  Dispo- 
sitions and  conduct,  from  the  most  trivial  in- 
stances of  prudence  or  imprudence,  to  deeds 
which  merit  the  most  exalted  praise,  or  the 
severest  censure,  constitute  the  prerogative, 
felicity,  or  scourge  of  Man ! 

As  the  preceding  analysis  will  have  sug- 
gested these  truths  to  the  attentive  reader^ 
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ihey  will  also  have  manifested  the  great  ex- 
tent, and  peculiar  intricacy  of  the  subject. 
Since  the  passions  and  affections  are  so 
numerous,  complicated,  various,  and  oppo- 
site; since  they  may  be  excited  by  such  an 
Infinitude  of  causes,  and  are  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quences ;  since  every  object  with  which  we 
are  connected,  or  which  presents  itself  at 
any  time  to  the  mind,  may  possibly  call 
forth  some  afiPection,  and  have  some  influence 
on  our  well-being;  it  is  obvious  that  the  study 
of  the  passions  and  affections,  to  the  extent 
which  the  subject  requires,  must  be  a  labour 
of  patience,  perseverance,  and  indefatigable 
attention. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  this  discour- 
aging consideration,  that  the  Author  pre- 
sented the  first  part  of  his  plan  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  his  Philosopliical  Treatise  on  the  Pas- 
sions ;  and  although  he  secretly  regarded  the 
principles  advanced  in  that  work,  as  the 
basis  of  inquiries  still  more  important,  yet 
many  doubts  presented  themselves  respect- 
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ingits  acceptance.  He  therefore  directed  his 
chief  attention  to  investigations  of  a  Philo- 
sophical nature  ;  carefully  avoiding  to  treat 
of  Morals  in  any  other  point  of  view,  than 
as  subjects  of  Philosophical  Discussion  ;  that 
the  volume  might  not  be  considered  as  in- 
complete or  imperfect,  should  public  neg- 
lect, or  any  other  cause,  forbid  the  prose- 
cution of  the  subject.    By  the  favorable 
reception  of  the  introductory  volume,  he 
feels  himself  encouraged  to  resume  the  pen, 
in  the  hope  of  completing  his  plan.  His 
present  attempt  appears  to  him  still  more 
important   than   the  preceding :   he  has 
certainly  found  it  much  more  arduous ;  so 
arduous  that  he  has  frequently  been  induced 
to  relinquish  the  pursuit,  through  despair 
of  surmounting  its  many  diflficulties.  The 
present  subject  has  not  only  a  place  among 
the  most  copious  and  extensive  that  could 
have  been  chosen,  it  is  also  the  most  com- 
plex.   The  investigator  is  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  lost  in  the  multitude  of  his 
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own  ideas:  For  although  he  may  clearly 
perceive  that  they  are  related  to  his  subject, 
yet  their  immediate  and  peculiar  relation 
to  each  other,  may  frequently  be  obscure 
and  intricate.  In  various  instances,  great 
pains  are  necessary  to  simplify  complex 
terms,  and  reduce  them  to  their  component 
parts ;  to  mark  similarities,  and  differences ; 
to  discover  the  precise  place  of  arrangement 
to  which  particular  parts  belong,  and  in 
which  they  may  contribute  their  due  degree 
of  influence,  so  as  to  give  strength,  unifor- 
mity, and  perspicuity  to  the  whole,  and 
produce  such  a  connected  mass  of  evidence 
as  may  force  conviction  upon  the  most 
prejudiced  minds. 

The  popular  nature  of  the  subject,  pre- 
sents us  with  another  difficulty.  We  all 
desire  to  be  happy,  and  are  eager  to  catch 
at  every  thing  which  appears  favorable  to 
this  desire.  It  is  to  obtain  well-being,  that 
we  toil,  and  rest,  we  seek  employment, 
covet  amusement^s,  inform  our  minds,  or 
remain  in  indolent    ignorance  ;   that  we 
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practise  virtue  or  plunge  into  vic^.  When 
therefore  the  theory  of  well-being  profes- 
sedly becomes  a  candidate  for  public  atten^ 
tion,  every  one  who  does  not  despair  of 
its  being  obtainable,  or  has  not  chalked  out 
^  favorite  path  for  himself ;  every  one  who 
does  not  despise  investigations  of  this  na^ 
ture,  as  being  merely  speculative  and  vision^ 
ary,  or  imagine  that  the  Author  has  under- 
taken a  task  which  he  cannot  accomplish, 
will  have  his  expectations  raised;  and  conr 
sequently  great  is  the  danger  of  his  dis^ 
appointment.    The  Author  foresees  that 
this  will  be  the  case  with  many,  but  he 
trusts,  not  with  aU.    He  is  deeply  con- 
scious that  he  cannot  treat  the  subje6l  in 
a  manner  adequate  to  its  importance,  but 
he  knows  that  what  he  advances,  ought  to 
convince  multitudes  of  their  folly ;  and  he 
js  certain  that  he  is  pointing  out  a  much 
securer  path  to  felicity  than  that  whict 
multitudes  have  chosen. 
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After  much  suspense,  the  plan  pursued  in 
the  present  treatise,  is  preferred  to  several 
others  which  were  in  contemplation,  and 
which  as  they  possessed  certain  advantages, 
occasioned  no  small  degree  of  embarrass- 
ment. It  presents  us  with  a  view  of  human 
nature  in  a  progressive  series,  from  the  first 
desire  after  well-being — which  in  reality  is 
synchronous  with  the  first  desire  that  is  for- 
med,— through  its  various  attempts,  strug- 
gles, and  contests,  and  into  its  many  perni- 
cious aberrations,  with  their  causes.  It  next 
introduces  us  to  the  contemplation  of  those  \ 
intellectual  powers,  with  which  we  are  en- 
dowed by  the  beneficent  Author  of  our  ^ 
nature ;  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  re-  ■> 
medy  the  physical  and  moral  evils  sur^ 
rounding  us ;  to  form  accurate  ideas  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  that  happiness  we  are 
perpetually  desiring;  to  discover  the  line  of 
conduct  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  it; 
to  trace  the  number  and  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  those  motives  which  ought  to 
ilifluence  every  rational  creature,  at  every 
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period  of  his  existence,  and  in  the  midst  of 
every  seduction ;  and  thus  securely  conduft 
us  to  the  possession  of  all  that  good  which 
human  beings  are  rendered  capable  of  en- 
joying. 

The  analytical  method  has  been  resumed, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  from  a  settled  per- 
suasion that  the  tediousness  of  the  process 
is  amply  compensated,  by  the  various  and 
interesting  points  of  view,  in  which  we  are 
thus  compelled  to  prosecute  our  enquiries; 
and  by  the  satisfaction  derived  from  the  cer- 
tainty that  our  conclusions  are  the  result  of 
thorough  examination.  Most  truths  are 
contemplated  with  peculiar  pleasure,  when 
we  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded  ;  and 
when  we  are  assured,  after  the  minutest  in- 
vestigation, that  to  deny  their  reality  or  im- 
portance, is  £^n  impeachment  of  the  under^ 
standing. 
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The  author  cannot  give  a  stronger  proof  of 
his  confidence  in  this  analytical  method,  than 
by  the  freedom  with  which  he  has  ventured 
to  criticise,  in  the  notes,  various  positions 
of  our  most  celebrated  metaphysicians ;  and 
attempted  to  solve  difficulties  with  which 
they  have  been  embarrassed.  If  any  of  his 
arguments  should  prove  conclusive,  the 
success  can  be  ascribed  alone  to  the  advan- 
tages  which  previous  enquiry  after  first 
principles,  and  a  minute  analysis  of  com- 
plex terms,  have  given  him;  and  it  may 
afford  consolation  to  moderate  abilities, 
should  it  appear  that  patient  and  cautious 
enquiry,  will  sometimes  discover  truths, 
which  have  escaped  the  notice  of  more 
exalted  genius.  The  diligent  huntsman 
who  examines  every  track,  and  beats  every 
bush  with  attention,  will  sometimes  start 
game,  which  was  overlooked  by  a  much 
more  arduous  sportsman,  who  can  spring 
over  hedges  and  ditches,  and  leave  the  pe- 
destrian far  behind;  or  to  express  the  same 
idea  in  the  language  of  the  venerable  Locke ; 
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He  who  has  raised  himself  above  the  alms- 
basket,  and  not  content  to  live  lazy  on  scraps 
of  begged  opinion,  sets  his  own  thoughts 
on  work,  to  find  and  follow  truth,  will, 
whatever  he  lights  on,  not  miss  the  hunter  s 
satisfaction ;  every  moment  of  his  pursuit 
will  reward  his  pains  with  some  delight, 
and  he  will  have  reason  to  think  his  time 
not  ill  spent  even  when  he  cannot  much 
boast  of  any  great  acquisition."* 

That  the  analytical  method  has  been 
greatly  neglected  in  philosophical  inquiries 
must  be  acknowledged ;  and  to  this  neglect 
we  may  ascribe  much  of  that  confusion  of 
terms,  which  is  the  perpetual  source  both 
of  pernicious  errors,  and  of  misconceptions 
respecting  truths  which  might  have  been 
rendered  most  conspicuous.  Many  extra- 
vagances have  been  advanced  and  re- 
ceived; sometimes  from  a  total  forget, 
fulness  of  fundamental  axioms;  and  at 
others,  from  confused  and  inadequate  con- 
ceptions of  the  terms  employed  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  a  subject:  much  argumentation 

*  Locke's  Epistle  to  the  Reader. 
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has  also  been  fruitlessly  expended,  because 
the  contending  parties  have  not  cautiously 
sought  after  some  acknowledged  principles 
on  which  to  found  their  arguments,  or  ac- 
curately attended  to  appropriate  terms. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  grand  ad- 
vantage enjoyed  in  the  pursuit  of  mathema- 
tical truths,  is  derived  from  a  circumstance 
which  is  deemed  essentially  necessary  to  the 
mathematician ;  his  having  every  part  of 
the  problem  to  be  solved,  placed  before  his 
eyes  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner,  which 
enables  him  to  perceive  the  relation  and 
force  of  each  part,  without  defect  or  con- 
fusion. It  is  readily  acknowledged  that  the 
complications  so  obvious  in  human  actions, 
states,  and  motives,  render  it  much  more 
difficult  to  enjoy  similar  advantages;  but  it 
must  be  granted  in  return,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  defect  will  be  uncertainty  and 
confusion ;  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
dilio'ence  and  caution  with  which  we  collect, 
weigh,  and  compare  the  various  circum- 
stances pertaining  to  our  subject,  the  nearer 
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•we  shall  approach  to  a  conviction  that  yields 
with  reluctance  to  absolute  demonstration. 

It  is  a  most  important  observation  made 
by  that  distinguished  philosopher  Dr.  Reid, 
*'as  it  is  not  sufficient  to  the  discovery  of  ma- 
thematical truths,  that  a  man  be  able  to  at- 
tend to  mathematical  figures,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  things  that  differ,  and 
to  discern  clearly  the  various  relations  of 
the  qualities  he  compares ;  so  in  order  to 
discover  the  truth,  in  what  relates  to  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  it  is.  not  enough 
that  a  man  be  able  to  give  attention  to  them: 
he  must  have  ability  to  distinguish  accu- 
rately their  minute  differences ;  to  resolve 
and  analyze  complex  operations  into  their 
simple  ingredients ;  to  unfold  the  ambiguity 
of  words,  which  in  this  science  is  greater 
than  any  other,  and  to  give  them  the  same 
accuracy  and  precision,  that  mathematical 
terms  have.    For  the  same  precision  in  the 
use  of  words ;  the  same  cool  attention  to 
the  minute  differences  of  things ;  the  same 
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talent  for  abstraction  and  analyzing,  which 
fits  a  man  for  the  study  of  the  mathematics^ 
is  no  less  necessary  in  this."  The  Dr.  adds 
''There  is  this  great  difference  between  the 
two  sciences;  the  objects  of  mathematics 
being  things  external  to  the  mind,  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  attend  to  them,  and  fix  them 
steadily  in  the  imagination."  See  Intellec- 
tual Powers.    Essay  I.  Ch.  VL 

That  so  arduous  an  undertaking  is  very 
imperfectly  accomplished,  the  author  rea^ 
dily  admits ;  but  a  conviction  of  the  im- 
portance of  pursuing  the  mode  adopted  has 
induced  him  to  make  the  attempt.  He  con- 
fesses that  all  his  hopes  of  success  depend 
upon  his  determination  not  to  use  any  im- 
portant term  without  explaining  his  concep- 
tions of  its  precise  meaning;  not  to  assume 
any  thing  as  a  fact  which  has  not  been  pro- 
ved; firmly,  and  yet  cautiously  to  pursue 
admitted  data  to  whatever  conclusions  they 
obviously  lead;  to  trace  consequences,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  their  source  to  their 
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extent;  and  thus  carefully  to  peruse  the 
history  of  human  nature,  and  make  a  faith- 
ful report* 

This  process  is  necessarily  circuitous.  A 
considerable  degree  of  patience  is  required, 
to  pursue  it  through  its  various  stages ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  some  parts  of  the  treatise 
will,  to  many  readers,  appear  chargeable 
with  a  tedious  and  unnecessary  minuteness ; 
particularly  in  the  definitions  concerning^ 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man.  The  charge 
will  be  valid  should  any  distinctions  have 
been  made,  where  no  real  difference  exists ; 
if  otherwise  it  is  peculiarly  requisite,  in  a 
work  of  this  nature,  to  notice  such  differ- 
ences notwithstanding  their  minuteness ;  for 
each  will  lead,  in  some  connection  or  other, 
to  its  own  peculiar  consequences.  It  is  a 
just  remark  made  by  the  Author  quoted 
above  that  "  if  all  the  general  words  in  a 
language  had  a  precise  meaning,  and  were 
perfectly  understood,  as  mathematical  terms 
are,  all  verbal  disputes  would  be  at  an  end^ 
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and  men  would  never  seem  to  differ  in  opi- 
nion, but  when  they  differed  .  in  reaUty." 
While  we  are  investigating  these  minuter" 
distinctions,  the  ample  provision  which  is 
made  for  the  accurate  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge  become  most  conspicuous.  We 
discover  a  rich  variety  of  materials  spread 
before  us,  and  we  are  enabled  to  select 
precisely  the  term  which  our  subject  de- 
mands; we  find  it  adapted  to  particular  con- 
nections, and  endowed  with  a  due  degree 
of  influence. 

In  our  Philosophical  Treatise  on  the  Pas- 
sions, that  plan  was  followed  which  appeared 
to  be  the  best  calculated  to  gain  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  passions,  respect- 
ing their  nature,  character,  incitements,  &c* 
where  the  useful  and  pernicious,  honoura- 
ble and  dishonourable,  were  frequently  pla- 
ced in  contrast  to  each  other.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  our  Ethical  Treatise  to  change  the 
order;  to  separate  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions of  one  description  from  their  oppositesj 
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and  occasionally  to  recapitulate  the'charac- 
teristics  of  each,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
subject  immediately  before  us.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  repetitions  will  not  appear  unne- 
cessary, when  it  is  recollected  that,  in  sub- 
jects of  such  intricacy  and  importance,  pers- 
picuity is  of  the  first  moment;  and  that  it  is 
preferable  to  olfend  against  brevity,  than  to 
withhold  a  single  fact  which  may  be  appli- 
cable to  some  useful  purpose.  Powers  and 
principles  of  which  the  operations  are  per- 
petual and  extensive,  cannot  be  rendered  too 
conspicuous,  or  be  called  to  our  recollec- 
tiont  too  frequently.  As  the  present  work 
is  professedly  founded  upon  the  principles 
investigated  in  the  preceding,  it  may  in  some 
respects  be  considered  as  a  practical  com- 
ment upon  them ;  and  this  will  frequently 
demand  particular  references.  For  as  in 
the  study  of  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
peutics, an  application  is  constantly  made  of 
the  facts  discovered  in  a  course  of  anatoiny; 
thus  disquisitions  on  the  right  conduct  of 
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the  pas&ions,  must  in  a  great  measure  con- 
sist in  the  developement  and  application 
of  the  philosophical  principles  previously 
investigated,  relative  to  them. 

It  is  essential  to  the  analytical  method  to 
be  minute  in  our  examinations.  The  par- 
ticular investigation  of  each  branch  of  the 
subject  must,  of  consequence,  assume  the 
appearance  of  a  distinct  treatise.  The  work 
is  accordingly  divided  into  distinct  disquisi- 
tions. The  immediate  subject  of  each  divi- 
sion will  doubtless  manifest  its  own  impor- 
tance, nor  will  their  mutual  relation  be  less 
apparent.  How  infinitely  momentous, 
therefore,  must  that  object  be,  to  which 
they  all  have  an  immediate  reference,  and 
which  communicates  to  each  separate  arti- 
cle the  whole  of  its  importance  : — Human 
Happiness  I 

So  many  excellent  things  have  been  re- 
peatedly advanced  by  men  of  distinguished 
talents,  concerning  the  subjugation  of  the 
passions  to  the  mandates  of  reason,  that  the 
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Author  would  have  deemed  it  presumption 
to  attempt  adding  to  the  treasures  already 
before  the  Public,  if  he  had  not  supposed 
that  the  mode  of  investigation  he  has  pre- 
ferred, has  enabled  him  to  detect  some  er- 
rors where  they  were  least  obvious,  exhibit 
In  a  new  and  interesting  point  of  view,  ma- 
ny important  facts  relative  to  human  con- 
duct, which  arealready  admitted,  and  render 
most  conspicuous  the  principles  on  which 
the  leading  sentiments  of  every  Moralist 
are  founded,  that  right  dispositions,  prompt- 
ing to  correspondent  Actions,  can  alone  be  product- 
ive of  personal  and  social  happiness;  and  that  the 
opposite  must  lead  to  wretchedness.  The  moral 
Philosopher  will  not  discover  many  new 
truths  respecting  the  principles  or  duties 
of  morality,  in  the  following  disquisitions ; 
but  it  is  possible  that  he  may  find  those  al- 
ready known,  arranged  in  lucid  order,  and 
placed  upon  the  firmest  basis.    It  is  hoped 
that  the  young  and  irresolute  mind,  exposed 
to  the  seductions  of  vice,  will  be  convinced 
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that  they  are  seductions  of  the  most  treach- 
erous nature;  and  that  the  partizans  of 
immorality  will  be  ashamed  and  astonished 
at  the  futility  of  their  maxims,  the  igno- 
miny of  their  conduct,  and  the  meanness  of 
their  motives,  when  these  are  exposed  to 
the  severe  scrutiny  of  reason ;  and  that  they 
will  be  alarmed  at  their  inevitable  expo- 
sure to  the  extremes  of  misery. 

How  far  the  Author  may  have  succeeded 
in  his  expectations,  is  now  left  with  the 
public  to  decide.  He  does  not  scruple  to 
acknowledge  that  he  will  feel  deep  regret, 
should  the  decision  be,  that  his  time  and 
labours  have  been  employed  totally  in  vain. 
He  professes  to  love  his  species ;  he  knows 
it  to  be  the  first  ambition  of  his  soul,  to 
contribute  a  something  towards  their  wel- 
fare; and  therefore  he  cannot  be  satisfied 
with  the  meagre  consolation  of  the  Poet, 
In  magnis  voluisse  sat  est. 


Bath,  Feb.  19,  1807. 
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CONCLUSION, 


iJVTROBUCTIOJV^ 


lOY  Morals,  we  understand,  in  the  present  day, 
dispositions  and  conduct  modelled  according 
to  certain  rules,  which  are  deemed  obligatory  upon 
rational  beings.  The  words  ynos  and  moral.is  in  the 
Latin  language,  from  whence  the  term  is  derived, 
are  equally  applicable  to  habits,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, of  every  description;  without  any  immediate 
implication  of  their  being  good  or  bad;  but  in  the 
English  idiom,  the  derived  term  has  always  a  re- 
ference to  right  conduct.  By  a  moral  m?LVi,  we 
understand  one  who  practises  virtue  upon  princi- 
ple ;  by  an  immoral  man,  and  a  person  of  bad 
morals,  one,  whose  manners  and  principles  are 
vicious. 

The  term  Ethicks,  in  its  adoption  from  the 
Greek  into  the  English  language,  is  also  confined 
to  the  subject  of  morals,  according  to  our  accep- 
tation of  the  word.    But  it  is  more  extensive  in 
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its  applications  to  this  subject.  Ethicks  extend  to 
the  investigation  of  those  principles,  by  which 
moral  men  are  governed ;  they  explore  the  nature 
and  excellence  of  virtue,  the  nature  of  moral  obli- 
gation, on  what  it  is  founded,  and  what  are  the 
proper  motives  of  practice;  Morality  in  the  more 
common  acceptation,  though  not  exclusively, 
■relates  to  the  practical  and  obligatory  part  of 
ethicks:    Ethicks  principally  regard  the  theory  of 
morals.    If,  with  some,  we  derive  the  word  ethicks 
or  ethical  from  »!3'of,  which  is  also  a  general  term  in 
the  original,  comprehending  propensity,  disposition, 
habits,  custojns,  manners,  wc  have  still  directed  the 
application  of  it  in  our  idiom,  into  an  inquiry  in- 
to the  nature  and  obligations  of  these,  as  well  as  to 
the  prescription  of  certain  rules  of  practice.  If 
with  other  etymologists,  we  derive  them  from  rS^w 
colo,  to  secern  or  separate,  they  imply,  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  x\it filtration  of  manners,  as  it  were, 
a  separation  of  what  is  most  proper  and  refined, 
in  disposition  and  conduct,  from  every  thing  im- 
proper, vulgar,  and  gross;  which  necessarily  in- 
cludes an  accurate  discernment  of  important  dif- 
ferences, and  of  the  principles  on  which  they  arc 
founded. 

In  consequence  of  these  distinctions  between 
e^/z/ci?:* and  wora/s,  which  are  in  common  usage,  the 
former  is  more  generally  considjered  as  a  specula- 
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the  science,  and  the  other  as  more  immediately 
practical  Thus  in  a  treatise  on  morals,  we  expect 
that  the  author  should  particularly  enlarge  upon 
the  rules,  or  duties,  and  motives  of  practice  :  and 
by  an  ethical  treatise,  we  expect  a  more  extensive 
investigation  of  whatever  relates  to  the  state  and 
nature  of  man  as  a  moral  agent;  and  a  more  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  principles  themselves,  on 
which  moral  precepts  are  enforced.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  words  cannot  be  used  synonimously  in 
everv  connection.  We  cannot  substitute  the  ex- 
pression  an  ethical  man,  for  a  moral  man  ;  nor  aii 
ethical  sense  for  that  7noral  sense,  which  denotes  a 
quick  sensible  perception  of  what  is  right  or 
wrong  in  human  conduct. 

Presuming  that  the  above  distinctions  will  be 
admitted,  the  author  has  given  the  title  of  an  ethi- 
cal treatise  on  the  passions,  to  the  present  work;  al- 
though the  subject  oi morals  does  not  come  under 
immediate  consideration  in  the  first  part  of  it; 
which  is  confined  to  the  developement  of  those 
principles  that  have  a  tendency  to  render  the  im- 
portance of  moral  conduct  most  conspicuous. 
But  should  any  one  refuse  to  admit  the  above  dis- 
tinctions, as  not  being  valid  in  themselves,  they 
may  serve  to  convey  to  the  reader  more  accurate 
ideas,  of  the  author's  design,  which  is  to  trace  the 
history  oj  man,  as  a  being  zvho  possesses  passions  and 
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affectiom,  and  xvho  is  also  endowed  zcith  rationality  ; 
to  examine  the  connection  of  his  passions  and  af- 
fections with  his  character  as  a  moral  agent ;  and 
in  what  manner  they  may  be  made  subservient  to 
the  grand  desideratum.  Well-being,  both  personal 
and  social. 

As  this  science  embraces  every  principle  that 
relates  to  morals,  every  action  and  every  disposi- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  the  greatness  of  its  ex- 
tent must  be  sufficiently  obvious;  and  its  impor- 
tance must  appear  to  be  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
extent.  Since  every  thing  around  us  possesses 
the  power  of  making  some  impression  upon  our 
susceptible  nature;  since  the  affections  are  con- 
cerned, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  whatever  we 
pursue  and  whatever  we  shun;  since  every  thing 
which  has  the  least  relation  to  us,  may,  in  some 
connection  or  other,  excite  some  emotion,  or 
call  forth  some  affection ;  and  since  it  is  an  important 
part  of  ethicJi-s  to  inform  us  of  the  real  nature  and 
tendency  of  eveiy  influential  object,  this  science 
must  be  considered  as  an  universal  monitor ;  every 
surrounding  object  may  occasionally  manifest  its 
importance,  and  in  every  instance  of  attachment 
or  repugnance,  its  friendly  aid  will  be  required. 

The  inseparable  connection  s.ubsisting  between 
the  passions  and  affections  of  the  human  mind, 
and  the  dictates  of  morality,  must  have  been  notic- 
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cd,  while  we  were  engaged  in  our  philosophical 
enquiries.  It  was  on  account  of  this  connection 
that  we  deemed  the  subject  deserving  of  such  mi- 
nute attention.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  apply 
the  principles  investigated  to  those  ethical  enqui- 
ries which  immediately  relate  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind. 

As  references  will  be  continually  made  to  the 
principles  already  established^  it  will  be  proper 
to  bring  the  most  important  to  our  recollec- 
tion by  a  brief  recapitulation.  They  are  the 
following : 

1.  The  desire  of  well-being  is  natural  to  every 
being  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  it. 

z.  This  desire  disposes  us  to  love  whatever  we 
deem  conducive  to  well-being;  and  to  hate  what- 
ever appears  to  be  inimical  to  it;  to  pursue  the 
one  when  we  think  it  attainable,  and  exert  every 
endeavour  to  escape  from  the  other. 

3.  Whatever  apparently  contributes  to  our  well- 
being  we  are  disposed  to  consider  as  a  Good; 
whatever  injures  or  endangers  it^  we  are  disposed 
to  consider  as  an  Evil. 

4.  Human  beings  are  so  constituted  that  every 
object  of  sense,  every  perception,  every  new  idea 
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is  able  to  produce  some  change  in  the  state  and 
disposition  of  the  mind. 

5.  This  change  is  effected  by  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  states  and  circumstances ;  by  the  real  or  sup- 
posed qualities  of  objects^  and  their  apparent  apti- 
tudes to  administer  something  good,  pleasing,  and 
acceptable,  to  some  principle  in  our  natures;  or  by 
their  being  able  to  produce  the  contrary  effect. 

6.  When  the  influence  of  the  exciting  cause  is 
so  great  that  it  violently  agitates  the  corporeal 
frame,  it  produces  some  passion  or  emotion,  cor- 
respondent to  its  supposed  nature  and  tendency. 
If  the  effect  be  less  violent  and  more  durable,  it 
becomes  an  affection, 

7.  The  appetites  refer  solely  to  the  corporeal 
wants  or  desires  immediately  excited  by  them;  but 
they  are  the  frequent  occasions  of  various  passions, 
either  in  the  pursuit,  or  in  the  consequences. 

8.  When  an  object,  of  any  kind,  is  presented  to 
us  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner,  it  excites 
the  emotion  of  surprize  ;  If  any  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  appear  very  intricate  and  confused,  it 
excites  wonder;  If  it  be  totally  beyond  the  reach 
ofour  comprehension,  from  its  extent,  magnitude, 

■  or  vastness,  it  impresses  us  with  astonishment. 
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9.  As  these  emotions  are  excited  by  the  above 
attributes  solely,  and  independently  of  any  other 
quality,  they  may  equally  proceed  from  things  or 
objects  productive,  either  of  good  or  oi  evil :  and 
as  they  are  designed  to  attract  our  attention  to- 
wards the  exciting  cause,  that  we  may  become 
better  acquainted  with  its  peculiar  properties,  we 
"have  given  them  the  appellation  of  introductory 
emotions. 

10.  Man  is  endowed  with  a  Selfish,  and  a  So- 
cial principle.  By  the  influence  of  the  first,  he  is 
attentive  to  his  own  interests;  and  by  the  latter  he 
is  sensibly  affected  by  the  state  and  conduct  of 
others. 

1 1 .  The  passions  and  affections,  inspired  by 
cither  of  those  principles,  are  always  excited  either 
by  the  ideas  of  good,  or  of  evil. 

1 2.  These  peculiarities  point  out  a  classificatio^i 
of  the  various  passions  and  affections,  under  two 
heads;  the  one  respecting  the  Selfish  principle^ 
the  other  the  Social  ;  and  also  an  arrangement  of 
them  under  each  class,  according  as  they  refer  tot 
Good,  or  to  Evil. 

13.  The  passions  and  affections  arising  from 
self-love,  in  which  the  idea  of  Good  is  prevalent. 
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may  be  excited  by  the  perception  that  this  good 
is  immediately  present  or  indubitably  certain; 
producing  joy,  and  its  correspondent  affections  ; 
it  may  be  absent,  and  the  object  of  our  desire; 
or  it  may  be  future,  and  we  may  be  encouraged 
in  our  expectation  of  it,  which  characterises  hope. 

14.  The  Evil  which  personally  affects  us,  may 
respect  losses  and  disappointments,  commissions 
or  negligences  of  our  own,  productive  of  sorrow; 
may  create  painful  apprehensions,  or  the  passion 
o{fear;  or  they  may  be  inflicted  and  exposed  to 
danger  by  the  conduct  of  some  agent,  and  thus  be 
productive  of  anger, 

15.  The  passions  and  affections  connected  with 
the  social  principle,  and  inspired  by  the  idea  of 
Good,  may  be  distinguished  into  our  good  zoishes, 
or  hene'Dolent  desires,  and  s^ood  opinions  concerning 
them.  The  first  manifest  themselves  by  the  social 
and  sympathetic  affections ;  the  others  by  inspir- 
ing  love,  gratitude,  admiration,  respect,  &c. 

16.  The  Evil  which  respects  the  social  princi- 
ple, is  manifested  by  malevolent  desires  and  dispo- 
sitions; such  as  malignity,  rancour,  resentment, 
suspicions,  &c.  or  by  displacencij,  entertaining 
nnfavourahle  opinions,  of  conduct  and  disposi- 
tions ;  which  may  excite  horror,  indignation,  con- 
t;epmt,  disdain. 
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17.  The  passions  being  in  their  own  nature 
transitory,  and  the  affections  more  permanent,  a 
state  of  permanent  well  being,  or  the  contrary, 
is  according  to  the  permanent  influence  of  the 
affections. 

18.  The  passions  and  affections  are,  generally 
speaking,  in  themselves  agreeable,  or  disagreeable^ 
according  to  the  supposed  character  of  the  exciting 
cause.  Those  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of 
good,  are  mostly  of  a  pleasant  nature ;  those  con- 
versant with  evil,  are  the  reverse. 

19.  Passions  and  affections,  of  each  description, 
have  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other;  so  that, 
the  mind  under  the  influence  of  any  particular 
passion  or  affection,  becomes  predisposed  to  im- 
pressions of  a  similar  nature,  or  to  indulge  feel- 
ings of  a  similar  complexion ;  and  it  is  thus  ren- 
dered less  susceptible  of  impressions  of  an  oppo- 
gite  character. 

20.  The  character  of  the  passions  and  affections, 
respecting  their  being  honorable  or  disgraceful,  is 
more  accurately  ascertained  by  the  nature  of  their 
exciting  causes,  and  the  degrees  of  dignity  and 
meanness  attendant  upon  our  attachment  to  these, 
than  by  our  acquaintance  with  the  particular  seat 
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of  the  passion;  whether  it  be  in  the  corporeal 
frame,  or  in  a  spiritual  principle. 

21.  Whatever  be  the  seat  of  the  passions  and 
affectionS;,  the  effects  produced  by  them  upon  the 
participiant,  are  obviously  sensaiiojis  of  a  pleasant, 
or  unpleasant  nature. 

ZQ.  Numerous  causes  conspire  to  create  a  di- 
•versity  in  the  dispositions,  pursuits  and  aftc  ctions 
of  individuals;  by  the  influence  of  which,  indi- 
viduals not  only  differ  from  others  but  sometimes 
from  themselves  also;  such  as  the  influence  of 
experience  J  dijferejwe  of  sex ,  temperament ,  &c. 

23.  The  passions  and  emotions,  by  the  manncF 
of  their  acting  upon  the  human  frame,  frequently 
exert  a  salutary  or  a  morbid  influence  ;  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  emotion,  the  degrees  of  its 
influence,  or  the  state  of  the  subject.  Those  in- 
spired by  the  ideas  of  good,  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  most  beneficial;  and  those  arising  from 
the  perception  or  ideas  of  evil,  the  most  pernicious. 

24.  The  passions  and  affections  of  the  mind> 
have  an  immediate,  and  powerful  influence  upon 
the  train  of  our  ideas ;  bringing  forwards  such  aS 
are  most  correspondent  to  their  natures. 
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25.  To  be  under  the  permanent  influence -of 
particular  affections,  or  peculiarly  prone  to  strong 
passions,  influences  general  character.  The  pas- 
sions and  affections  most  productive  of  good,  are 
the  most  respectable ;  and  those  which  diffuse  the 
greatest  misery,  are  the  most  disgraceful. 

26.  Though  the  desire  of  good,  be  in  reality 
the  efficient  cause  of  every  passion  and  emotion, 
yet  the  immediate  effects  of  each  upon  the  mind, 
are  according  to  its  own  specific  nature.  Some 
are  during  their  influence  productive  of  temporary 
well-being;  while  others  induce  immediate  dis- 
comfort and.  misery. 

27.  The  degrees  of  pleasing  or  painful  sensati- 
ons, arising  from  any  passion  or  affection,  are,  in 
general,  according  to  the  character  of  the  exciting 
cause,  united  with  the  strength  of  the  impression : 
Those  most  productive  of  good,  are  calculated  to 
render  the  subject  the  most  happy;  and  those 
productive  of  the  greatest  evil,  are  most  produc- 
tive of  misery  to  the  agent. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  above  epitome,  will  au*- 
thorise  us  to  consider  the  following  axioms  as  in- 
dubitable. They  demand  particular  notice,  as  the 
developement,  elucidation  and  application  of 
them,  as  principles  and  rules  of  conduct,  constiy 
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tiite  the  professed  objects  of  the  following  trea- 
tise. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  principle,  or 
axiom,  which  forms  the  basis  of  every  other,  is 
The  desire  of  well-being,  is  a  natural,  perpetual,  and 
inevitable  desire,  of  every  being  that  has  a  conscious 
existence,  and  possesses  the  powers  of  enjoyment. 

This  fact  demands  no  proof;  and  does  not  re- 
quire much  elucidation.   It  has  shone  conspicuous 
through  every  part  of  our  analytical  enquiries, 
into  the  exciting  causes  of  the  various  passions 
and  emotions,  that  agitate  the  breast;  it  calls 
forth,  and  arrests  every  affection.    Neither  desire 
nor  motive  can  exist  without  it.    In  every  situa- 
tion, we  look  around  for  the  occasions  of  enjoy- 
ment.   Plants  that  are  placed  in  the  dark,  do  not 
turn  towards  the  smallest  glimpse  of  light,  with 
more  certainty,  than  the  human  mind  turns  to 
"whatever  appears  to  be  the  means  of  happiness. 
If  the  present  be  not  propitious,  we  place  our 
expectations  on  something  future;  and  we  look 
upwards  with  eager  hope  to  this  well  being,  when 
plunged  in  the  abyss  of  misery.    Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent that  every  one  thinks  at  least  that  there  is 
such  a  state  as  we  denominate  •well-being  or  hap- 
piness.   Every  one  feels  that  his  nature  is  rendered 
capable  of  various  degrees  of  comfort  and  enjoy- 
Bient.    We  perceive,  or  think  we  perceive,  an 
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adaptation  in  various  scenes  and  circumstances 
surrounding  us,  to  something  within  us;  and  it 
is  this  which  kindles  our  desires  towards  them. 

2.  That  zoe  may  possess  iGell-he'mg  is  the  mani- 
fest object  of  our  creation.  No  one  who  believes 
us  to  be  created  by  a  wise  and  intelligent  being, 
can  suppose  that  these  desires  were  implanted  in 
our  natures,  totally  without  design.  Every  one 
who  studies  the  human  frame  will  perceive,  that 
we  are  endowed  with  a  wonderful  sensibility, 
which  connects  us  with  every  thing  around  us, 
and  which  renders  every  thing  interesting  to  us ; 
that  every  object  of  sense,  is  able,  by  the  peculiar 
qualities  it  possesses,  to  administer  something 
good,  pleasing,  acceptable  to  the  sentient  princi- 
ple we  possess;  and  that  every  perception,  and 
every  new  idea  it  excites,  may  produce  some  im- 
portant change  in  the  state  and  dispositions  of 
the  mind.  Thus  we  are  prepared  for  the  posses- 
sion of  good,  by  the  desires  and  powei*s  inherent 
in  our  constitutions. 

3 .  But  notwithstanding  this  obvious  destination^ 
we  cannot  be  more  eager  after  happiness  than  we 
are  conscious  that  misery  aboimds.  The  too  fre- 
quent subjugation  of  our  minds  to  all  the  pairful 
emotions,  manifests  our  conviction  that  there  is 
much  evil  in  the  world  ;  for  it  is  real  or  apparent 
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evil,  which  excites  our  hatred,  and  our  fears;  this 
is  the  source  of  sorrow  and  of  anger ;  this  stirs  up 
within  us  the  sentiments  of  indignation  and  hor- 
ror, and  is  intimately  connected  with  every  mahg- 
nant  passion. 

By  adverting  to  the  various  passions  and  aflfec- 
fions  enumerated  under  the  distinct  classes  of 
good  and  evil,  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  mul- 
titude of  painful  sensations  to  which  we  are  ex- 
posed, from  the  real  or  imaginary  evils  of  life ; 
and  that  the  misery  arising  from  those  passions 
and  affections,  which  have  evil  for  their  exciting 
cause,  is  at  least  equally  intense  with  the  felicity 
derived  from  the  possession  of  the  greatest  good. 
The  agonies  of  fear,  soitow,  remorse,  despair,  are 
as  frequently,  and  perhaps  more  powerfully,  felt, 
than  extacies  produced  by  the  most  fortunate 
events.  They  have  often  implanted  such  anguish 
in  the  breast,  that  life  itself  has  been  rendered  an 
insupportable  burden ;  the  torments  endured, 
having  been  deemed  more  than  a  counterpoise  to 
numerous  blessings  which  still  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  sufferer. 

4.  These  facts  appear  the  more  extraordinary, 

3S  //  is  the  professed  object  of  the  passions  of  each 
class,  to  secure  that  zoell  being  of  which  we  perceive 
ojir  natures  capable.  They  all  refer  to  some  im- 
mediate perception  of  good,  or  to  characters. 
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qualifications,  dispositions  and  actions,  which  res- 
pect the  production  of  good,  or  endanger  our 
possesbion  of  it.  One  class  of  passions  indicates 
the  possession  of  good,  as  joy,  contentment,  com- 
placency ;  some  communicate  it  by  reflection,  as 
benevolence,  joyful  sympathy,  &c.  The  timorous 
and  angry  passions,  behold  it  as  taking  its Jlighi ; 
all  the  modifications  of  sorrow  suppose  it  to  be 
lost;  all  the  envious  passions  are  jealous  of  its 
becoming  the  possession  of  another. 

5.  It  appears  also  from  the  history  of  the  passi- 
ons, that  well  being  and  happiness,  are  not  an  inhe- 
ritance of  zvJiich  zoe  take  possession  from  the  hour  of 
,our  birth,  and  which  we  are  destined  to  enjoy  at  our 
ease.  They  are  to  be  searched  after  with  unwea- 
ried assiduity.  We  enter  into  life,  destitute  of 
every  thing  but  simple  existence.  All  that  we 
enjoy  in  our  passage  through  life,  are  acquisitions. 
They  are  the  result  and  the  rewards  of  our  own 
diligence  and  care,  or  communicated  by  the 
diligence  and  care  of  others. 

The  only  treasures  at  our  command,  in  the 
commencement  of  our  pursuit,  consist  in  th^ 
means  which  are  placed  before  us,  and  certain 
powers  to  use  them. 


However  unwelcome  these  truths  may  be,  par- 
ticularly to  the  indolent,  the  whole  constitution 
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of  nature  indicates  that  they  are  conformable  to 
an  universal  and  immutable  law.  Our  desires, 
our  hopes,  our  eager  attachment  to  the  means  of 
good,  our  fears,  and  anxieties,  our  sorrows  and 
disappointments,  the  passions  of  envy,  even  our 
transient  fits  of  joy,  are  all  correspondent  with 
this  our  destination,  to  pursue  good,  while  they 
demonstrate  that  we  are  never  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  the  bliss  we  seek ;  and  when  disappointed 
respecting  any  particular  objects,  we  shall  change 
our  course,  relinquish  the  pursuit  of  schemes  and 
projects,  which  have  deceived  us,  but  few  totally 
relinquish  the  pursuit  of  well-being,  or  place 
themselves  down  in  the  seat  of  inactive  despair. 

6.  We  observe,  in  consequence  of  this  destina- 
tion of  man,  that  perpetual  attention  is  paid  to  the 
means  of  happiness  ;  and  streimous  efforts  are  made 
io  possess  thai  zchich  is  to  make  us  happy.    By  ad- 
verting to  the  exciting  causes  of  the  passions,  we 
shall  perceive  that  most  of  them  respect  the  means, 
or  supposed  means  of  good,  rather  than  the  state 
itself.    Our  desires  are  practically  directed  to- 
wards those  objects  which  appear  to  be  the  causes 
or  instruments  of  good.    Our  fears,  hopes,  and  50/-- 
rozcs  generally  confess  these  to  be  their  objective 
causes.    This  eagerness  after  the  means  fosters 
ambition,  inspires  the  love  of  power,  and  animates 
to  the  pursuit  of  wealth.  The  pleasing  sensations 
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of  contentment,  satisfaction,  complacency,  loVe^ 
gratitude,  admiration,  &c.  ate  seldom  contem- 
plated as  the  objects  of  envi/.  The  attention  is 
mostly  directed  to watds  those  things  which  promise 
to  inspire  one  or  other  of  these  sensations.  We 
remark,  that  there  are  certain  situations,  cif- 
cumstances_j  and  objects^  which  seem  calculated 
to  produce  some  kind  of  good  ;  we  imagine  that 
if  these  were  at  our  command  that  good  would 
be  our  own.  Our  sanguine  expectations,  ascribe 
absolute  good  to  them,  from  the  persuasion  that 
by  the  possession  of  them,  we  should  secure  en-^ 
joyment.  Thus  it  is  that  the  7Jieans  and  insirw 
ments  of  good  become  the  -primary  objects  of  our 
affections.  It  is  the  of  these  which  the  vir- 
tuous themselves  are  prone  to  lament,  and  to  pos^- 
sess  these,  that  the  vicious  and  depraved  are  guilty 
of  injustice^  or  oppression,  and  are  driven  to  the 
atrocious  acts  of  cruelty  and  murder. 

7. The  versatility  of  our  pdssiohs,  tlleit  occasional 
irregularities  and  extravagances,  and  the  correspon- 
dent irregularities  and  extravagances  of  conduct 
they  occasion,  prove  incontestaUy  that  mankind,  in 
general,  have  very  confused  and  imperfect  ideas,  e/- 
ther  of  the  nature  of  happiness,  or  of  the  proper 
means  to  attain  it.  If  all  men  knew  precisely  irt 
what  well-being  consists,  and  could  accurately 
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ascertain,  in  all  cases,  the  adaptation  of  certain 
means  to  certain  ends,  they  could  not  commit  such 
perpetual  mistakes.  They  would  at  once  per- 
ceive the  state  aivd  the  means  ;  and  there  would  be 
an  uniformity  af  opinion  concerning  the  one  and 
the  other;  nor  could  we  possibly  plunge  ourselves 
into  the  depth  of  misery,  in  our  search  after  hap- 
pmess. 

8.  From  the  contrariety  of  the  passions,  and  the- 
evils  which  are  so  frequently  produced  by  them, 
it  is  most  obvious  that  the  passions  are  no  infalliUt 
guides  to  happiness.  They  neither  inform  us  in 
what  well-being  consists,  and  what  may  be  most 
productive  of  it;  nor  do  they  enable  us  to  specu- 
late concerning  the  nature  of  the  evil  we  may 
dread  or  resent.  They  are  always  excited  by  no- 
tions or  opinions  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
things,  and  of  their  being  adapted  to  our  state, 
or  inimical  to  it;  according  as  these  opinions 
vary,^  do  they  create  a  diversity,  and  even  an  op- 
position in  our  passions  and  affections;  so  that 
we  frequently  cherish,  at  one  period,  that  which 
may  appear  hateful  at  another ;  and  shun  with 
disgust  and  hatred,  the  objects  W€  had  pursued 
with  fondness  and  ardour. 

,9.  Most  of  Gur  passions  and  affections  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  Social  Prii^ciple  ///  man.  If  we  re- 
cur to  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  passions 
Kiarkied  in  our  analysis,  we  shall  perceive  that 
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fliose  arising  from  the  selfish  principle,  abstractedly 
considered,  bear  no  proportion  to  those  which 
originate  from  the  sociality  of  our  nature. 

The  introductory  emotions  are  not  indica:tions 
of  cither.    They  may  be  produced  by  causes  in- 
dependent of  society,  or  they  may  be  excited  by 
the  actions,  principles,  or  situations  of  our  asso- 
ciates.   This  may  also  be  the  case  with  joy,  glad- 
ness, desire,  fear,  hope,  sorrow ;  as  they  may  pro- 
ceed either  from  personal  or  social  cause's.  But 
hilarity  or  social  mirth,  all  the  ramifications  of 
sympathy  and  compassion ;  all  the  affections  of 
love,  friendship,  complacency,  benevolence,  gra- 
titude, admiration,  esteem,  veneration  ;  all  the 
passions  and  affections  which  have  been  ranged 
under  jnalevokiit  desires,  and  unfa'voiirahle  opinio 
ons,  as  hatred,  anger,  maliccj  envy^  indignation^ 
contempt,  &c.  owe  their  existence  to  the  state^, 
characters,  conduct,  and  dispositions  of  those  with 
whom  we  are  conversant.    Emidation  seeks  to 
equal  others  :  amhiLion  to  excel  them.    Fride  andf 
Danity  proceed  from  comparing  ourselves  with 
others.    The  lust  of  pozoer  seeks  to  have  dominion 
over  those  who  are  naturally  our  equals;  the  dis- 
play of  riches  courts  the  admiration  of  surround- 
ing spectators;  and  the  love  of  glory  seeks  the 
public  applause  by  popular  deeds.    So  connected 
a  being  is  man,  that  little  would  remain  for  bini 
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either  to  love  or  to  hate,  to  pursue  or  to  shun, 
were  he  to  exist  in  an  unsocial  and  isolated  state. 
Every  appetite  and  passion  and  desire,  beyond 
the  sensations  and  requirements  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  or  those  of  pain  from  accidental  causes, 
have  a  relation  to  his  social  character.  Every  conve* 
nience,  superadded  to  the  power  of  gathering  the 
spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  of  scooping 
water  from  the  brook  with  our  hands,  is  the  result 
of  some  connection  with  animal  life,  or  demands 
the  aid  of  our  own  species ;  it  is  the  important  re- 
sult of  social  intercourse,  and  induces  dispositions 
and  propensities  which  have  a  reference  to  othere. 

1 0.  It  has  been  remarked  that  pleasing  sensations 
generally  accompany  contemplation  of  good,  and 
painful  ones  are  excited  by  the  contemplation  of 
evil;  it  is  no  less  obvious  that  the  universal  de- 
sire after  good  induces  us  to  approve  of  such  actions 
and  dispositions  as  are  beneficial,  as  also  to  applaud 
the  agent ;  to  condemn  whatever  is  obviously  of  Or 
pernicious  tendency,  and  to  censure  the  agent,  xchen- 
ever  we  suppose  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  acting 
otherwise.    Thus  we  are  naturally  prone  to  annex 
the  ideas  of  moral  excellence  or  moral  depravity, 
to  the  voluntary  promotion  of  good  or  evil. 
This  fact  was  rendered  conspicuous  while  we  were 
considering  alFections  under  the  divisions  com- 
placency and  displacency.    We  are  not  simply 
pleased  with  the  good  that  is  done  by  acts  of  libe- 
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rality^  compassion,  and  mercy,  but  we  loxie,  ad- 
mire, esteem,  and  applaud  the  agent,  according  to 
the  various  degrees  of  moral  excellency,  which 
are  apparent  in  his  conduct.    We  not  only  ahhor 
those  deeds  which  are  designedly  injurious,  but 
we  are  angry  with  the  agent ;  and  when  we  per- 
ceive the  excess  of  turpitude,  we  feel  contempt, 
indignation,  and  Jiorror,  upon  adverting  to  the  de- 
signing cause.    Thus,  by  remarking  the  prevalent 
dispositions  of  moral  agents  to  pursue  one  line  of 
conduct  rather  than  another,  we  form  favourable 
or  disfavourable  ideas  of  character.  Inadverten- 
cies, or  the  actions  committed  under  the  sudden 
impulse  of  some  violent  passion,  or  extraordinary 
provocation,  may  be  deemed  and  palliated  as  de- 
viations from  an  usual  tenor  of  conduct ;  but 
when  these  degenerate  into  habits,  we  form  our 
opinions  of  the  habitual  state  and  dispositions  of 
the  agent's  mind ;  and  these  opinions  are  accom- 
panied with  the  emotions  of  resentment,  contempt, 
indignation ;  whilst  habitual  mildness,  modesty, 
kindness,  compassion,  &c.  inspire  the  pleasing 
sensations  of  habitual  love  and  esteem  :  nor  can 
the  agent  be  spoken  of  without  our  feeling  com- 
placency respecting  his  character,  and  a  respect 
for  his  person. 
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1 1 .  Although  much  misery  aboundsj  which  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  individuals  to  escape,  and 
much  good  exists  without  their  particular  agency, 
yet  we  perceive  that  many  actions  and  dispositions 
of  the  mind  are  themselves  productive  of  immediate 
enjoyment  to  the  individual ;  where  these  advan- 
tages may  not   be  the  immediate  motives  for  the 
indulgence  of  them:  on  the  other  hand  many  actions 
and  dispositions  are  themselves  sources  of  discomfort 
and  unhappiness,  even  in  cases  zvhere  the  professed 
desire  is  to  avoid  disairreeaule  sensations.    Love  to- 
wards  a  meritorious  object,  complacency,  grati- 
tude, admiration,  are  examples  of  the  first;  where 
pleasure  is  inspired  by  contemplating  the  excel- 
lencies of  others,  and  the  affections  are  the  most 
powerful  because  self\?,  the  least  in  our  thoughts. 
Thus  in  the  painful  sensations  of  anger,  sorrow, 
fear,  &e.  the  mind  being  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  evils,  inflicted,  or  apprehended, 
suffers  from  these  sensations  themselves,  indepen- 
dent of  the  evils,  real  or  supposed,  which  were 
their  exciting  causes. 

This  general  survey  of  the  leading  principles 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  develope  in  our 
elementary  treatise,  represents  human  nature  in 
two  distinct  points  of  view  :  the  one  respectsHap- 
piness  more  immediately,  and  the  other  theConduct 
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by  which  it  is  to  be  produced.  The  first  compre- 
hends, the  state  of  man  respecting  well-being  from 
the  commencement  of  his  existence,  his  desires 
after  it,  and  endeavours  to  attain  it,  his  partial 
success  and  partial  failures :  the  evils  suffered 
from  those  passions  and  affections  which  are  its 
professed  guardians;  his  ignorance  concerning  the 
nature  of  well-being,  and  its  remedies. 

The  other  respects  those  dispositions  of  mind, 
and  that  line  of  conduct,  which  according  to  ge- 
neral opinion  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  follow; 
and  the  evil  practices  and  dispositions  it  is  deemed 
to  be  his  duty  to  avoid.  Under  the  first  head, 
man  is  not  considered  in  the  view  of  a  moral 
agent,  but  as  an  interested  being ;  and  our  specu- 
lations are  directed  to  his  own  powers  and  capa- 
cities to  pursue  good  and  to  escape  evil.;  and  also 
10  external  means  which  present  themselves,  cor- 
respondent to  the  propensities  of  his  nature;  un- 
der the  second  head  moral  agency  is  the  principle 
subject  of  investigation  ;  the  influence  of  virtue 
and  vice  on  human  happiness ;  the  obligations  im- 
posed upon  man  to  cultivate  the  one  and  subdue 
the  other;  and  the  motives  which  present  them- 
selves uniformly  to  act  according  to  their  direction. 

We  shall  accordingly  divide  our  subject  into 
two  principal  points.    The  first  respects  ike  I'n- 
jluence  and  agency  of  the  passions  as  productive  of 
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good  or  evil ;  the  powers  we  possess  of  directing  and 
restraining  tJiem  ;  and  the  objects  it  is  their  interest 
to  pursue  or  avoid.  The  other  respects  the  nature 
of  virtue  and  moral  ohligation,  and  the  practical  ob^ 
eervations,  deducefidle  from  them. 


I 


PART  L 

WEILJL-BEIMC 

HAPPINESS. 


B^RT  J. 

HEN  we  consider  human  nature  as  in  pur- 
suit of  happiness^  the  following  subjects  pre- 
sent themselves  as  being  most  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion. It  is  requisite  to  inquire  what  is  the  proper 
office  and  what  are  the  uses  of  the  passions^,  emo- 
tions, affections,  and  particular  predelictions,  in  this 
important  pursuit:  in  what  their  irregularities  and 
pernicious  influence  consist;  and  to  what  causes 
they  are  to  be  ascribed  : 

To  investigate  those  powers  of  nature,  with 
which  we  are  endowed,  in  order  to  direct  us  in 
the  pursuit  of  well-being  : 

It  is  also  necessary  to  form  accurate  ideas  con«» 
cerning  the  nature  of  well-being;  what  are  the 
degrees  of  good  to  which  humanity  may  attain; 
and  from  what  sources  is  this  good  to  be  derived  : 
and  also  concerning  the  nature  and  degrees  of  mi- 
sery to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  the  causes  to 
which  it  may  be  ascribed. 


DISQUISITION  1. 

Agency  of  the  Passions,  Kc. 

'^PHE  incessant  desire  of  happiness,  united  with 
our  exposure  to  misery;  the  destitute  state  of 
man,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  life ;  his  igno- 
rance and  mistakes  concerning  the  nature  of  true 
felicity,  or  the  means  of  ensuring  it ;  the  diversity 
of  objects  attracting  attention,  either  by  their  en  - 
couraging  or  threatening  appearance;  our  various 
connections  and  relations  in  life;  the  good  or  evil 
we  are  capable  of  receiving  or  communicating  in 
our  social  intercourses;  together  with  a  sensibility 
of  frame  which  exposes  us  to  impressions  of  a 
pleasant  or  unpleasant  nature,  from  every  object, 
and  from  evei-y  idea  excited ;  are  obviously  the 
natural,  and  efficient  causes  of  those  diverse  feel- 
ings, which  manifest  themselves  in  the  passions, 
affections,  and  emotions.    Every  impression  made 
in  percipient,  and  sentient  beings,  produces  a 
change  in  their  perceptions  and  sensations,  whiqh 
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frequently  indicates  or  betrays  itself,  by  external 
signs.     The  nature  and  characters  of  these  influ- 
ential causes  being  various,  a  correspondent  diver- 
sity is  produced  in  our  sensations,  and  in  their  ex- 
ternal tokens.    Although  every  impression  will 
have  some  relation  to  the  grand  object  of  well- 
being,  as  it  arises  from  an  apparent  aptitude  or 
inaptitude  of  objects  to  promote  or  impede  our 
welfare,  yet  it  will  acquire  a  peculiar  character^ 
according  to  the  nature,  degrees,  and  causes  of 
the  excitement  of  the  passions;  and  this  effect 
may  be  legitimate,  and  beneficial,  or  the  contrary. 
Until  our  knowledge  shall  become  both  accurate 
and  extensive,  and  the  dispositions  of  the  mind 
perfectly  regulated  according  to  this  knowledge 
of  the  existence,  nature,  properties,  and  adap- 
tations, of  every  thing  which  may  concern  us,  wi- 
mitahle  impressions  will  be  made;  that  irregu- 
larities will  take  place  in  our  passions  and  afTec- 
tions;  and  while  one  class  of  them  manifest  their 
propriety  and  utility,  others  will  be  productive  of 
the  most  pernicious  effects. 

When  we  were  engaged  in  the  investigation  of 
the  nature  of  the  passions,  emotions,  and  affec- 
tions, the  specific  uses  of  some,  and  the  noxious 
tendency  of  others,  necessarily  presented  them- 
selves to  our  attention.  But  as  the  various  facts 
which  had  a  reference  to  this,subjectj  were  dispei-s- 
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fed  overdiJTerent  parts  of  the  treatisCjand  wefe  pla- 
ced in  the  particular  connection  which  the  subject 
then  required,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  collect* 
and  arrange  the  principal  ideas  which  have  been 
already  suggested,  into  one  assemblage,  and  give!  , 
them  that  particular  direction  which  our  present 
purpose  demands.  A  concise  summary  will  bC' 
sufficient. 

We  shall  accordingly  first  enumerate,  those 
passions,  affections,  and  emotions,  which  are  na- 
tural, and  are  calculated  to  be  beneficial;  and  af- 
terwards advert  to  the  irregularities  observable  in 
many  of  our  passions  and  affections,  examine  into 
their  nature,  and  investigate  their  immediate 
causes. 


CHAP.  I. 


ON   THE  BENEFICIAL  AGENCY  OF  THE 
PASSIONS,  EMOTIONS,  &c.  IN  THE  PUR- 
SUIT OF  WELL  -  BEING. 

SECT.  I. 

0N  THE  PASSIONS  AND  AFFECTIONS. 

1.    LovCy   Hatred,    Desire,  Aversion* 

JPROMvvhat  has  been  advanced  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion concerning  love  and  hatred,  it  appeal's  that 
these  constitute  the  two  leading  passions,  from  which 
all  others  are  derived  :*and  their  high  importance  to 
all  animated  beings  is  most  obvious.  These  are 
the  principles  which  excite  every  desire,  and  di- 
rect every  action.  They  implant  the  affections  by 
which  we  are  attracted  towards  every  thing  which 
seems  to  possess  good,  or  is  able  to  communicate 

*  See  Phil.  T.  chap.  1,  Scctton  3, 
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it,  and  by  .which  we  are  repelled  from  whatever 
appears  hateful  in  itself,  or  threatens  to  render 
us  unhappy.  We  have  observed,  that  love  and 
hatred  are  sometimes  viewed  as  principles,  some- 
sometimes  as  passions,  and  sometimes  as  perma- 
nent affections;  and  in  every  character  they 
are  essential  to  our  well-being.  Without  them 
we  should  sink  into  an  universal  apathy ;  every 
thing  in  nature  would  be  as  indifferent  to  percep- 
tible and  sentient  beings,  as  to  inanimate  matter. 
It  has  also  been  remarked  that  desire  and  aversion 
naturally  and  necessarily  flow  from  the  principles 
of  love  and  hatred,  when  the  attention  is  directed 
towards  "particular  objects,  which  promise  to  bene- 
fit, or  threaten  to  injure  us.  They  form  the  link 
of  connection  which  subsists  between  the  affections 
of  love  and  hatred,  and  the  objects  immediately 
exciting  them.  As  we  cannot  enjoy  good  without 
possessing  the  means  of  good,  thus  is  the  desire  to 
possess  such  means  a  necessary  concomitant  to 
the  love  of  well-being,  and  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  such  exertions  as  may  secure  them;  and  an 
aversion  to  the  occasions  of  evil,  is  virtually  the 
same  as  an  aversion  to  evil  itself.  In  every  in- 
stance it  renders  the  mind  watchful  and  rouses  its 
energies  to  repel,  or  escape  from  them.  These 
facts  have  jllready  been  rendered  so  obvious,  that 
farther  enlargement  would  be  superfluous, 
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2.  IniroilucLorij  emotions  of  surprise,  wonder, 
and  astonishment. 

J^S  we  are  siirroiinded  by  an  infinitude  of  ob- 
jects, and  exposed  to  an  infinite  variety  of  inci- 
dental circumstances,  many  of  these  will  present 
themselves  in  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner. 
The  very  possibility  of  an  injury,  or  of  unpleasing 
sensations,  instantly  places  both  body  and  mind 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  as  soon  as  either  of  these 
is  appreliended.  The  specific:  object  is  thus  in 
some  measure  held  at  a  distance,  that  we  may  col- 
lect ourselves,  and  examine  its  precise  nature. 
If  it  should  possess  no  important  qualities,  nor  a 
capacity  to  produce  any  farther  effects,  it  is  imme- 
diately dismissed  and  the  alarm  subsides.  Should 
it  promise  good,  surprise  is  accompanied  by  a 
glow  of  exhilaration;  if  it  threaten  ill,  the  emotion 
is  accompanied  with  fear,  and  we  are  roused  to  repel 
or  escape  from  the  cause  of  an  alarm. 

As  xGonder  is  excited  by  whatever  appears  at 
once  intricate  and  important,  thus  we  immediately 
feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  investigate.  We  at- 
tempt to  trace  all  the  mazes  of  intricacy,  when 
there  is  a  possibility  of  obtaining  knowledge;  or 
wc  seek  relief  from  this  inquisitive  solicitude,  by 
forming  various  conjectures,  where  we  cannot 
investigate  to  the  extent  of  our  wishes:  and  al- 
though such  conjectures  may  be  imperfect  and 
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unsatisfactory  in  themselves,  they  frequently  fur- 
nish a  clue  to  guide  us  to  the  truth. 

Astonishment  is  an  emotion  which  relates  to 
something  great,  exceeding  the  usual  limits  or 
standards;  exceeding  all  we  know,  and  all  that 
we  conceived  to  be  probable  or  possible.  As 
there  is  a  vastness  in  the  exciting  cause,  so  there 
is  a  singular  elevation  in  this  emotion.  It  seeniis. 
to  swell  and  extend  the  human  faculties,  that  they 
may  become  comniensurate  with  the  object.  It 
is  always  introduced  by  something  of  extraordi- 
nary importance,  and  inspires  with  unusual,  I  had 
almost  said,  with  a  dignified  solicitude  to  investi- 
gate. Where  it  is  excited  by  an  excess  of  ill,  it 
inspires  salutary  horror  and  indignation;  by  emi- 
nent good,  the  mind  is  pleasingly  lost  in  admira- 
tion; by  an  unusual  degree  of  human  excellence,  it 
cheerfully  pays  the  proper  tribute  of  praise,  and 
warms  the  heart  with  a  desire  to  emulate. 

It  is  therefore,  the  office  of  all  these  introduc- 
tory emotions,  to  lead  us  through  ignorance,  into 
various  degrees  of  knowledge,  where  knowledge 
may  be  intimately  connected  with  safety  and  util- 
ity, or  consists  in  the  perception  of  some  extra- 
ordinary qualities.  They  inspire  the  mind  with 
vivacity,  perse  rerance  and  energy,  adapted  to  the 
n^iture  of  their  exciting  causes. 
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3.  Joy,  S^c. 

Since  happiness  is  incessantly  pursued,  and  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  acquisition  of  means 
adapted  to  the  end,  thus  whatever  we  deem  wor- 
thy of  being  possessed,  as  conducive  to  this  end, 
will  necessarily  make  some  impression  upon  our 
minds  correspondent  to  its  supposed  nature,  and 
our  situation  respecting  it :    that  is,  where  in- 
difference cannot  exist,  we  must  experience  some 
affection  relative  to  that  object,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  its  powers  to  make  us  happy,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  our  expectancy  of  success, 
or  apprehensions  of  disappointment.    As  success 
will  not  consist  in  the  simple  knowledge  of  its  be- 
ing obtained,  but  in  the  satisfying  of  a  desire,  and 
in  the  supposed  possession  of  a  positive  good,  it 
will  inspire  those  pleasurable  sensations  of  joi/. 
Satisfaction,  contentment,  complacency,  S^c.  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  with  which  this  success 
is  surrounded.    These  are  amono-  the  choicest  of 
our  sensations,  and  they  communicate  happiness 
independent  of  the  good  expected  from  their  ex- 
citing causes.    Joy  is  that  delectable  exhilaration 
of  mind  which  we  consider  in  many  cases,  as  an 
atnple  compensation  for  the  preceding  misfor- 
tunes and  oppressions.    Joy  is  the  due  reward  of 
our  assiduity ;  it  is  the  recompence  of  anxieties 
and  solicitudes;  the  triumph  of  victory  over  diffi- 
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eiilties  and  dangers.  The  various  kinds,  and  de- 
grees of  advantage  obtained,  produce  the  various 
kinds  and  degrees  of  permanent  pleasure  ex- 
pressed by  the  terras  contentment,  satisfaction, 
complacency,  &c. 

Every  object  of  desire  appears,  at  the  instant, 
to  possess  something  which  promises  either  utility 
or  pleasure.  If  we  be  surprised  by  the  unexpected 
possession  of  it,  the  heart  is,  for  a  season,  intoxi- 
cated With  ]oj .  If  the  apparent  good,  struck  us 
so  forcibly  when  it  was  not  in  our  possession,  as 
to  subdue  the  natural  indolence  of  our  disposi- 
tions, and  rouse  the  mind  to  painful  exertions, 
^he  success  of  our  endeavoure  must  necessarily 
produce  some  of  the  favourable  changes  in  our 
sensations  we  have  noticed. 

4.  Sorrozo, 

Whatever  has  been  a  been  a  source  of  consola- 
tion and  enjoyment,  or  whatever  has  been  con- 
templated as  a  blessing  in  reserve,  must  have  ac 
quired  such  a  value  in  our  estimation,  that  we 
cannot  be  indifferent  respecting  its  loss  :  and 
should  we  be  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  deprived 
of  this,  without  the  prospect  of  an  equivalent,  or 
of  indemnification,  it  must  inspire  that  disagreeable 
sensation  we  denominate  Sorroiv,  with  its  vai'ious 
degrees  and  ramifications,  according  to  the  ag- 
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gravations  or  mitigations  of  our  loss.  Sorrow 
often  the  eulogy  of  departed  blessings;  and  how-r 
ever  enigmatical  it  may  appear,  the  depth  of  our 
sorrow  upon  privation,  clearly  indicates  that  we 
had  derived  more  comfort  and  satisfaction  from 
particular  possessions,  states,  situations,  and  ex- 
pectances, than  we  had  been  conscious  of,  while 
we  viewed  them  as  our  own,  or  within  our  reach. 
The  influence  of  the  good  we  lament  was  perpet- 
ually, though  gently  operative.  It  diffused  a  gen- 
eral sensation  of  well-being,  without  exciting  the 
degree  of  attention  requisite  to  investigate  the 
cause. 

The  absence  of  sorrow  constitutes  indifference  ; 
but  we  cannot  be  indifferent  about  the  immediate 
cause  of  our  well-being,  at  the  instant  we  are  de- 
prived of  it,  without  being  indifferentabout  well- 
being  itself.  The  only  mitigation  to  the  pangs  of 
sorrow,  in  such  cases,  consists  in  directing  the  at- 
tention, and  in  strengthening  the  affections  to_ 
wards  some  other  good  in  our  possession,  or  to  be 
obtained  by  our  exertions. 

As  the  success  of  our  plans  naturally  inspires 
joy,  thus  will  dissappointments,  when  least  ex- 
pected, produce  the  unwelcome  sensations  of 
vexation  and  chagrin; which  although  so  disagree- 
able, are  often  most  salutary.  They  induce  us  to 
ftdvert  to  the  causes  of  onr  disappointments,  and 
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inspire  more  caution  either  in  the  choice,  or  the 
pursuit.  They  serve  to  moderate  the  excess  of 
jardour,  aud  render  us  more  watchful,  and  pru- 
dently apprehensive  of  danger. 

When  sorrow  assumes  the  character  repentance 
and  contrition,  it  superadds,  to  the  immediate 
eflTects  of  the  loss,  a  painful  perception  of  our  own 
folly,  which  prompts  to  reformation,  and  is  the 
securest  guarantee  against  a  repetition  of  the  same 
conduct. 

6.  Fear. 

The  affection  we  indulge  for  that  which  we 
possess,  must  predispose  the  mind  for  painful  ap- 
prehensions, when  it  appears  exposed  to  imminent 
danger:  and  if  we  have  ever  experienced  what  it 
is  to  suffer  pain  and  misery,  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  these  will  inevitably  excite  sensations  most 
opposite  to  those  of  pleasure.    Such  painful  sen- 
sations are  denominated  Fear;  of  which  dread, 
terror,  consternation,  are  certain  modifications,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  circumstances,  enumerated 
in  the  preceding  treatise.    Nothing  can  mitigate 
or  qualify  these  indications  of  fear,  but  a  prospect 
of  escape,  or  of  possessing  some  other  good,  as 
an  indemnification  for  that  which  is  in  danger. 

Excessive  Fear  is  by  far  the  most  painful  of  all 
our  sensations.    Fear  is  wholly  engaged  in  the 
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contemplation  of  Misery;  which  contains  not  a 
single  particle  in  its  nature  calculated  to  soothe 
and  mitigate  its  agonizing  influence.  But  still  it 
is  the  vigilant  guardian  of  well-being.  It  tries 
every  expedient  and  makes  every  effort  to  escape 
the  evil  so  much  dreaded.  Were  we  indifferent 
about  things  pernicious  in  themselves,  they  would 
frequently  seize  us  totally  unprepared,  and  over- 
whelm us  when  we  might  have  escaped  from  them. 
Where  the  danger  is  real  and  pressing,  the  sensa- 
tions inspired  by  the  perception  of  it,  ought  to  be 
keen  and  powerful,  that  we  may  be  impelled  as  it 
were,  to  avoid  it. 

G.  An^er. 

When  we  have  unjustly  suffered  privation,  of 
when  we  perceive  ourselves  exposed  to  danger 
from  the  culpability  of  others,  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment is  raised.  We  charge  the  offender  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  criminality,  from  that  of  thought- 
less inattention  and  neglect,  up  to  premeditated 
design;  and  we  entertain  quick  and  vivid,  or  more 
permanent  sensations  of  an  irritating  nature  con- 
cerning the  agent,  according  to  the  supposed  ag- 
gravations of  the  offence.  Although  our  self- 
love  be,  in  such  cases,  extremely  apt  to  mislead 
our  judgment,  and  we  impute  crimes  where  they 
do  not  exist,  or  imagine  culpability  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  act  deserved;  yet  we  are  not  so 
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formed  as  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  contemplate 
good  and  bad  conduct,  with  equal  calmness  of 
mind.    Such  an  indifference  "vvould  not  only  be 
inimical  to  enjoyment,  but  it  would  expose  us 
perpetually  to  privations  from  the  perverse  and 
iniquitous  conduct  of  others.    Anger  is,  to  the 
subject  himself,  an  unpleasant  sensation,  that  he 
may  not  be  stimulated  by  inordinate  self-love  to 
indulge  it  upon  slight  occasions;  yet  it  is  much 
more  painful  to  the  object  of  our  anger,  unless  he 
should  be  rendered  callous  to  every  social  feelnig: 
for  to  the  person  incensed,  the  desire  of  inflicting 
punishment,  has,  like  most  other  desires,  some- 
thing gratifying  intermixed  with  it;  while  the 
violence  of  the  passion  is  calculated  to  inspire 
terror  in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  are  insensible 
to  more  ingenuous  emotions. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  observation,  that  unless 
violent  paroxysms  of  anger  be  indications  of  insa- 
nitif,  however  agonizing  they  may  appear  in  the 
subject,  they  do  not  excite  the  sympathy  of  spec- 
tator, like  the  transports  of  sorrow.    We  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  excess  of  anger  as  much 
more  culpable  than  the  excess  of  sorrow.  We 
observe  that  the  person  oflfended  has  taken  the 
redress  of  the  injury  into  his  own  hands,  while  the 
afflicted  are  supposed  to  be  without  redress.  Nor 
are  we  free  from  apprehensions  lest  violent  trans- 
ports should  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  justice^ 
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and  inflict  upon  the  offender  too  severe  a  chas- 
tisement. Hence  it  is  that  we  are  most  disposed 
to  sympathise  with  the  object  of  wrath,  attempt  to 
palliate  his  faults,  or  suggest  motives  of  forbear- 
ance and  compassion. 

7.  Desires. 

The  nature,  extent,  and  diversity  of  our  desires, 
have  been  amply  considered  in  our  Analysis  of 
the  Passions.    We  shall  only  remark,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  importance,  that  they  are  the  most 
powerful  stimulants  to  those  changes  and  pursuits* 
which  promise  an  addition  to  our  present  stock  of 
comforts  or  supposed  means  of  enjoyment,  a  liber- 
ation from  whatever  is  painful  and  disagreeable  in 
oiiF  state,  and  protection  from  whatever  threatens 
to  be  injurious.    Surrounded  as  we  are  by  an  in- 
finitude of  objects,  each  of  which  is  capable  of 
producing  some  augmentation,  or  diminution  of 
good;  plunged  into  an  ocean  of  qualities,  if  j 
may  thus  express  myself,  either  of  a  beneficial  or 
pernicious  tendency,  the  influence  of  our  desires 
concerning  them  is  extensive  and  unremitted. 
Our  corporeal  wants,  the  higher  comforts  and  con- 
Teniences  of  life,  our  intellectual  pursuits,  social 
intercourse,  with  the  claims  andduties  arising  from 
it,  the  belief  and  expectancy  of  a  future  state,  our 
peculiar  sentiments,  and  even  our  doubts  concern- 
ing religious  subjects,  all  are  perpetual  sources  of 
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desire,  as  each  may  inspire  joy,  or  sorrow,  hopes 
or  fears,  reverential  and  grateful  feelings,  anxious 
.vishes  and  painful  apprehensions,;  sensations  these 
in  which  we  are  deeply  interested. 

From  the  above  vjew  of  these  Selfish  passions 
and  affections,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  na- 
turally arise  from  the  peculiarities  of  our  situations^ 
respecting  the  objects  or  circumstances  which  ap- 
pear to  affect  our  welfare;  and  although  they  may 
be  improperly  excited,  and  indulged  beyond  the 
dictates  of  reason,  yet  they  cannot  be  eradicated, 
as  long  as  we  are  capable  of  perceiving  and  feel- 
ing that  some  things  are  worthy  of  our  love,  and 
others  of  our  hatred;  that  some  objects,  situa- 
tions, and  circumstances,  and  modes  of  conduct 
contribute  to  well-being,  deduct  from  it;,  or  ex- 
pose us  to  dangers  rejecting  it. 

As  in  every  state,  and  at  every  period  of  life, 
there  are  some  things  worthy  of  being  pursued, 
possessed  and  retained ;  and  as  in  the  present  state 
of  the  wbrld,  we  are  exposed  to  frequent  injuries 
from  inadvertencies  or  malevolent  designs,  we 
cannot  expect  a  total  exemption  from  their  cor- 
respondent affections.    For  notwithstanding  the 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  our  desires,  and 
the  objects  of  our  pursuits,  yet  as  long  as  any- 
thing shall  remain  interesting  to  us,  adventitious 
circumstances  will  produce  characteristic  effects,. 
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in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree.  Yourtg  and  ar- 
dent minds,  void  of  experience,  possessing  quick 
sensibility,  and  charmed  by  novelty,  will  doubtless 
feel  more  frequent  and  stronger  emotions  than 
the  experienced  veteran.  They  will  more  fre^ 
quently  feel  the  transports  of  joy,  the  ardour  of 
hope,  the  impetuosities  of  anger,  or  supposed  in- 
juries. The  Aged  will  grow  indifferent  about  some 
things,  acknowledge  the  vanity  of  othei's,  and  will 
moderate  most  of  those  desires  by  which  youth  is 
principally  excited ;  but  the  frequent  disappoint- 
ments they  had  experienced  in  their  progress 
through  active  life,  where  they  might  have  ex- 
pected them  the  least,  and  of  injuries  where  they 
had  been  promised  acts  of  friendship;  of  losses, 
where  they  had  thought  themselves  most  secure, 
will  expose  them  to  habitual  suspicions  and  fearful 
apprehensions ;  yet  notwithstanding  these  diver- 
sities, the  primary  passions  and  affections  of  love^ 
hatred,  joy,  desire,  hope,  fear,  sorrow,  anger, 
with  some  of  their  modifications,  will  occasionally 
exert  various  degrees  of  influence,  to  the  latest 
period  of  life. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that,  in  the  natural  and 
legitimate  influence  of  these  passions,  they  act 
with  various  degrees  of  force  and  constancy  pro- 
'portioned  to  the  final  causes  of  their  excitement. 
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Joy,  though  franlic  is  momentary,  as  it  is 
simply  the  first  percussion  of  the  good  we  expect 
to  be  permanent,  joy  introduces  an  habitual  cheer- 
fulness, and  goes  readily  over  to  the  pleasing  af- 
fections of  contentment,  satisfaction,  and  com- 
placency. 

Anger,  in  its  violent  paroxysms,  is  also  of  short 
duration.  Being  the  destined  guardian  of  good, 
and  the  professed  avenger  of  wrongs,  it  is  quick 
and  precipitate  in  the  discharge  of  these  offices. 
After  the  first  moments  of  transport,  anger  some- 
times gives  way  to  indignant  resentment,  where 
the  injury  has  appeared  atrocious;  it  sometimes 
yields  to  the  remonstrances  of  reason  ;  which  has 
discovered  that  an  heated  imagination  had  greatlj 
magnified  the  offence;  and  it  is  sometimes  sub- 
dued by  the  pleadings  of  compassion. 

Sorrow  is,  in  its  own  nature,  more  permanent. 
The  first  agonizing  transports  are  succeeded  by 
Grief,  almqst  as  agonizing,  or  by  corroding  Me- 
lancholij.  Our  desire  of  well-being,  naturally  dis- 
posing us  to  feel  sensibly  the  loss  of  a  good  we 
had  enjoyed;  we  experience  a  painful  privation 
until  this  void  is  filled  up  by  the  acquirement  of 
gome  other  good,  as  a  substitute  or  equivalent. 
The  moral  influence  (jf  Sorrow,  may  ako  be  con- 
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sidered  as  a  final  cause  of  its  being  in  its  nature? 
more  protracted  than  any  other  passion. 

Fear  is  the  strongest,  as  well  as  the  most  painful 
of  all  the  Passions.    Its  most  powerful  paroxysms 
subdue  every  other.    They  extinguish  Love/joy, 
and  Hope,  check  the  impetuosities  of  Anger  oi* 
Rage,  and  rouse  the  mind  from  the  listless  inac- 
tivity of  sorrow.    The  object  of  fear  is  to  guard 
the  good  of  which  we  are  in  possession,  or  in  ex- 
pectancy, or  to  shun  the  evils  of  which  we  may 
not  be  able  to  calculate  the  extent  and  duration 
The  sensations  excited  for  this  pufpose  are  pain- 
ful in  the  extreme';  because  nothing  can  appear, 
at  the  instant,  so  important  and  desirable,  as  liber- 
ation from  the  impending  evil;  and  they  are  ren- 
dered so  agonizing  that  we  may  be  impelled  to  make 
every  effort,  to  escape  the  supposed  calamity. 

Desires  towards  minuter  or  intermediate  objects,- 
are  in  their  o\fn  nature  changeable.  An  object 
being  either  obtained,  or  totally  lost,  desire  gives 
place  to  the  emotion  or  affection  that  corresponds 
with  the  nature  of  the  result.  Desire  towards 
some  one  grand  object  may  be  permanent.  The 
magnitude  of  the  good  desired,  appears  in  the 
prospect  too  great  to  be  either  diminished  by  dis- 
tance, or  obscured  by  difficulties.  In  these  cases' 
desire,  as  long  as  it  is  encouraged  by  hope,  will 
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vary  its  pursuit  of  the  means,  while  it  remains  un- 
tliangeable  respecting  the  end. 

Of  all  our  passions  and  affections,  Hope  is  ttie 
most  universal  and  the  most  permanent.  It  incor- 
porates with  every  other  passion  and  affection,  and 
always  produces  beneficial  effects.  By  intermixing 
with  our  fears  and  sorrows,  it  excites  to  exertions, 
and  prevents  the  horrid  inactivity  of  despair,  \t 
animates  desire  i  it  is  encouraged  by  success,  and 
it  is  ai  secret  source  of  pleasure  in  the  transports 
of  joy;  for  joy  triumphs  in  success  which  hope 
presages  will  be  permanent.  As  it  administers, 
consolation  in  distress ;  as  it  quickeils  all  our  pur-* 
suits;  as  it  communicates  to  the  mind  the  plea-* 
sures  of  anticipation ;  as,  by  its  mild  and  yet  ex- 
hilarating influence,  it  is  the  most  sailutary  of  all 
our  affectionate  sensations,  it  cannot  be  of  too 
long  a  duration :  and  when  sanctioned  by  proba- 
bilities, I  had  almost  said  possibilities,  it  cannot  be 
too  much  indulged,  as  long  as  prudence  permits 
the  requisite  exertions* 

BOCIAL  AFFECTIojfii 

l"he  indispensable  nature  of  the  various  relative 
and  social  affections,  is  most  obvious.  Conjugal, 
parental,  filial^  fraternal  attachments,  constitute 
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domestic  happiness,  excite  to  those  attentions  and 
offices  of  kindness  which  divide  and  diminish  the 
cares  and  burdens  of  life,  render  arduous  tasks 
familiar  and  pleasant,  incline  us  to  bear  with  each 
others  infirmities,  and  to  correct  and  soften  those 
asperities  which  a  contrariety  of  interest,  in  the 
minuter  articles  of  social  intercourse,  would  other- 
wise engender. 

Friendship  selects  individuals  for  particular  ma- 
nifestations of  kindness.  It  admits  us  into  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  peculiarities  of  plans, 
projects,  situations,  anxieties,  distresses,  which  are 
carefully  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  It  dis- 
poses and  enables  us  secretly  to  administer  the  as- 
sistance, advice,  and  consolation  so  much  required: 
It  stimulates  to  extraordinary  exertions  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  extricates  from  embarrassments 
and  assists  pursuits,  in  cases  where  the  calmer  offi- 
ces of  benevolence,  would  prove  inadequate. 

The  different  ramifications  of  the  benevolent 
principle,  as  delineated  in  the  preceding  volume, 
abundantly  indicate,  not  only  the  general  advan- 
tages derived  from  a  benevolent  temper,  but  their 
peculiar  adaptation  to  the  particular  state  and  ex- 
igencies of  the  object;  as  we  attempted  to  exem- 
plify in  the  acts  of  liberality,  pity,  compassion, 
mercy,  and  thi^  hazardous  e$.ertions  of  sympathy 
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"When  danger  is  imminent.  The  quick  emotionsj 
excited  upon  such  occasions^  expose  the  benevo^ 
Jent  heart  itself  to  danger,  that  others  may  be  res- 
cued from  impending  death.  Compassion  allevi- 
ates distresses^,  either  by  the  tokens  of  sympathetic 
concern,  by  administering  the  relief  particularly 
required,  or  by  the  sublime  acts  of  mercy  and  for- 
giveness. Liberality  of  disposition  and  conduct 
gives  the  highest  zest  and  relish  to  social  inter- 
course. It  annihilates  the  petulance  of  selfishness, 
and  env}%  and  censoriousness,  with  all  their  irrita- 
ting and  malignant  effects.  It  is  sure  to  communi- 
cate pleasure,  and  frequently  at  a  small  expence. 

Gratitude,  admiration,  esteem,  respect,  vene- 
ration, &c.  are  those  pleasing  affections  and  emo- 
tions, which  have  for  their  object,  virtuous,  amiable, 
dignified  character  and  conduct,  and  whatever  is. 
eminently  great,  wise  and  good.  They  pay  the 
tribute  due  to  different  degrees  of  worth;  while 
they  inspire  the  breast  of  the  admirer  with  an  in- 
ward pleasure,  which  is  a  full  indemnification  for 
that  sense  of  inferiority,  with  which  they  are  ac- 
companied. They  also,  according  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  social  affections,  cherish  the  love  of 
excellency,  and  dispose  the  mind  to  imitate  a  con  • 
.duct  which  it /ee/^  to  be  respectable,  amiable,  aiad 
worthy. 
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Displacency,  in  its  various  degrees^  from  irrision 
to  horror,  is  a  pertinent  reprehension  of  folly  and 
vice,  adapted  to  the  degrees  of  their  deformity. 
Its  indications  are  calculated  to  cover  the  face  of 
the  offender  with  the  blush  of  shame,  and  to  con- 
firm the  indignant  censurer  in  all  his  virtuous  dis- 
positions. In  these  moments,  the  contrast  between 
the  elevation  of  just  and  dignified  conduct,  and 
those  atrocities  which  excite  horror,  indignation, 
and  contempt,  strikes  the  mind  with  irresistable 
force.  Such  strong  emotions  are  occasional  tem- 
pests of  the  soul,  which  lay  prostrate  in  the  dust, 
whatever  is  mean  and  base ;  while  by  agitating  the 
virtuous  affections  to  the  very  roots,  their  growth 
is  invigorated. 

We  might  enlarge  upon  all  the  ramifications> 
compounds,  and  derivations,  of  the  leading  passions 
personal  or  social,  and  shew  that  they  have  an  in- 
termixture of  sensations,  correspondent  to  their 
natures.  Discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  whether 
they  respect  our  own  conduct  or  that  of  others, 
imply  a  mixture  of  son-ow  with  disapprobation,  or 
a  portion  of  anger,  according  to  the  degree  of  cul- 
pability. Their  proper  office  is  to  produce  further 
reformation.  Patience,  resignation.,  humility,  al- 
ways alleviate  the  unpleasant  or  distressing  sensa- 
tions, natural  to  the  slate  in  which  their  sootlung 
aid  n  recjuircd.    They  sometimes  temper  sorrow 
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with  awe  and  reverence,  by  which  it  is  greatly  dig- 
nified; and  they  often  inspire  hope,  which  beholds 
brighter  scenes  behind  the  darkest  clouds.  Terror, 
which  is  the  dread  of  something  tremendous,  is 
connected  with  such  a  degree  of  hope,  and 
in  some  cases  of  anger,  as  excites  to  energetic 
reaction. 

But  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  particularize  far- 
ther. The  various  degrees  of  utility,  and  the  precise 
adaptations  of  these  compound  affections,  where 
they  are  excited  within  the  bounds  of  propriety 
and  moderation,  to  the  complicated  circumstance^ 
of  their  exciting  causes,  will  have  sufficiently  indi- 
cated themselves,  while  we  were  investigating  the 
characteristic  peculiarities  of  each.  We  shall  on- 
ly add,  under  this  head,  that  of  all  the  passions  and 
affections.  Complacency  is,  from  its  nature,  the  most 
replete  with  enjoyment.  Complacency  has  been 
described  as  the  comjiound  of  satisfaction  and  ap- 
probation. It  is  the  peculiar  recompence  of  some 
species  and  of  some  degree  of  merit;  either  of  our 
own  or  of  others,  in  whose  welfare  we  are  warmly 
interested.  Introduced  by  pure  unmixed  joy,  it 
inspires  a  permanent  satisfaction  dignified  by  full 
approbation.  In  complacency,  reason  and  affec:^ 
tion  form  a  delectable  union.  No  gratifications  can 
be  indulged  to  which  reason  does  not  give  unc^ua-o 
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lified  consent;  reason  itself  pronounces  that  we 
have  a  right  to  rejoice,  and  this  renders  the  joy 
complete. 

The  general  survey  of  the  utility  of  the  passions, 
and  affections  which  has  been  made,  clearly  indi- 
cates how  closely  they  are  interwoven  with  our 
very  nature !  How  large  a  portion  they  make  of 
Ourselves !  Notwithstanding  the  irregularities  with 
-which  they  are  so  often  chargeable,  human  nature 
could  not  exist  without  them.  They  are  (as  one 
expresses  it)  more  intimately  connected  with  us 
than  the  limbs  of  our  bodies.  These  may  be  am- 
putated, and  we  should  remain  the  same,  but  the 
passions  and  affections  cannot  be  extirpated  with- 
out the  destruction  of  humanity."  Were  it  a  fact 
that  the  Sioics  taught  the  eradication  of  every  pas- 
sion and  affection,  the  immutable  constitution  of 
his  nature,  would  not  permit  the  most  determined 
Stoic  to  act  upon  the  principles  he  professed.  He 
would  be  deprived  of  every  motive  to  propagate 
his  doctrines.  He  could  neither  take  pleasure  in 
diffusing  his  sentiments,  rejoice  in  his  success, 
nor  grieve  at  his  disappointment.  Nor  would  he 
have  any  jlst  eaiise  to  rejoice;  for  the  completion 
of  his  scheme  would  consist  in  reducing  the  human 
race  to  a  species  of  automaton,  which  might  have 
been  moved  by  wheels  and  pullies,  instead  of  be- 
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ing  actuated  by  a  vital  sensient  principle.  With- 
out that  power  of  sensation,  immediately  con- 
nected with  life,  and  so  characteristic  of  the  pas- 
sions and  affections,  man  would  become  inferior 
to  the  lowest  animal,  and  be  reduced  to  a  level 
with  the  vegetable  creation.  But  it  appears  that 
the  apathy  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  basis  of  their 
principles,  implied  no  more  than  a  self-command 
against  every  violent  and  indecorous  transport.  It 
taught  the  blessings  of  a  tranquil  mind  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  evils.  Its  sole  object  v^as  to  render 
us  superior  to  the  misfortunes  of  life,  by  enjoin- 
ing a  total  indifference  to  them.  They  admitted 
the  TTCi^n  or  ajfectiojis  of  the  soul,  and  gave  excel- 
lent rules  for  their  regulations. 

Totally  to  condemn  the  first  impulse  of  the 
passions,  in  every  case,  would  be  to  excee^  the  dicr- 
tates  and  perhaps  the  requirements  of  nature.  The 
only  argument  on  which  the  injunction  is  founded, 
is  that  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  whatever  is  expo- 
sed to  a  pernicious  abuse;  which  would,  in  fact^ 
annihilate  every  species  of  utility.  Though  the 
passions  are  sometimes  so  impetuous,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  them  excite  such  painful  sensations,  yet 
as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  there 
are  states  in  human  nature  andseasons  of  life,  where 
they  answer  the  most  important  purposes.  Noy 
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could  we  totally  suppress  them,  without  acquiring 
an  insensibility  which  would  incapacitate  for  ener- 
getic action, 

It  is  however  chearfully  admitted,  that  violent 
transports  of  passion  are  not  so  necessary,  nor  are 
they  so  frequent,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of 
society,  as  in  its  rude  and  infantile  state.  Where 
the  objects  of  human  desires  are  few,  they  naturally 
appear  niost  interesting,  and  they  are  more  apt  to 
make  forcible  impressions,  which  manifest  them- 
selves by  violent  emotions.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  nations  of  antiquity  most  distinguished  for  the 
simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  is  still  observable 
among  savage  nations.  Wars  in  both  these  cases 
are  not  the  result  of  the  cool  calculation  of  policy, 
but  of  national  wrath;  the  cruelties  of  anger  know 
no  bounds,  and  are  softened  by  no  intreaties.  To 
sue  for  mercy- marks  the  coward;  and  to  bestow  it 
is  deemed  an  act  of  injustice.  The  expressions  of 
sorrow,  which  were  familiarly  exhibited  among 
the  ancients,  would  in  modern  days  be  considered^ 
as  marks  of  insanity;  such  as  rending  the  garments, 
lifting  up  the  voice  and  weeping  aloud,  covering 
the  body  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  the  observance 
4)f  fasts  with  rigid  and  protracted  severities.  Their 
joys  were  also  manifested  by  bacchanalian  exta- 
cies,  and  loud  shouts  of  sarcastic  triumph  over  a 
Vanqpishedfoe,  which  would  be  deemed  indecoroi]^ 
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fn  more  polished  states.  On  such  occasions  the 
most  exalted  and  respectable  characters  did  not 
disdain  to  dance  with  the  multitude,  or  to  join  in 
the  public  songs  of  exultation  and  triumph. 

We  may  also  remark,  that  in  societies  where 
government  has  not  taken  the  redress  of  injuries 
into  its  own  hands,  by  the  enforcement  of  penal 
laws,  every  one  thinks  himself  entitled  to  be  the 
avenger  of  his  own  wrongs ;  and  as  the  passions 
are  corrupt  judges  in  our  own  case,  the  quick  and 
irritated  sense  of  injuries  will  naturally  prompt  to 
inflict  punishments,  far  exceeding  the  boundaries 
of  justice  :  but  in  states  where  private  offences  be- 
come the  objects  of  public  animadversion  ;  where 
justice  is  impartially  administered,  .and  were  the 
power  of  inflicting  punishment  is  denied  to  the 
offended  party,  the  passions  are  not  in  such  a  per- 
petual ferment;  the  punishment  being  transferred 
into  other  hands,  the  violent  stimulus  to  anger  and 
revenge  is  greatly  weakened,  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  is  much  sooner  restored. 

Although  the  love  of  glory,  and  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge, or  the  desire  of  rapine,  inspired  unculti. 
vated  nations  with  courage,  and  with  an  insensi- 
bility of  danger  in  the  hour  of  contest,  yet  their 
ignorance  rendered  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
the  fears  that  are  generated  by  superstition.  When 
most  indignant  to  be  afraid  of  man,  they  were 
afraid  of  almost  every  thing  besides.  Where- 
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ever  they  imagined  powers  and  dangers  to  exist, 
over  which  they  had  no  control,  the  stoutest 
hearts  were  not  ashamed  of  being  struck  with  a 
panic.  The  boldest  heroes  trembled  at  an  unfa- 
vourable omen,  and  submitted,  with  an  abject 
spirit,  to  those  whom  they  imagined  to  hold  com- 
munication with  invisible  beings.  Terrors  from 
these  sources  gradually  diminish  with  their  causes. 
Juster  notions  have  nearly  destroyed  the  malignant 
influence  of  spectres  and  dasmons:  reiterated 
experience  also,  by  enabling  the  subject  to  calcu- 
late degrees  of  danger  with  greater  accuracy,  re- 
lieves the  informed  mind,  from  those  vain  terrors 
\vhich  so  frequently  alarm  the  ignorant  and 
inexperienced. 

The  multiplicity  of  pursuits  which  engage  the 
attention  of  active  and  instructed  minds,  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  their  desires,  checks  the  im- 
jDetuosity  of  each  individual  influence,  moderates 
joy  upon  success,  and  renders  disappointment  less 
vexatious.  The  hopes  of  happiness,  not  being  en- 
tirely centered  in  a  very  few  objects,  they  are  not 
so  completely  frustrated ;  nor  is  disappointment 
succeeded  by  that  excess  of  grief  and  despair,  to 
v/hich  others  are  liable,  whose  affections  and  ex- 
ertions are  solely  directed  to  one  point.  Those 
habits  of  urbanity  also  which  are  the  pleasing  ce- 
ments of  society,  in  civilized  and  polished  life, 
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loften  the  natural  impetuosity  of  temper,  and  pre- 
/ent  the  manifestations  of  violent  and  indecorous 
amotions,  which  are  calculated  to  kindle  similar 
smotions  in  the  breast  of  others;  and  thus  mild- 
sr  dispositions  and  calmer  habits  are  gradually 
introduced. 

HencC;,  although  it  may  be  morally  impossible 
to  suppress  the  stronger  emotions  by  any  effort 
of  yeason,  where  the  predispositions,  exciting  cau- 
ses, and  national  habits,  exist  in  all  their  vigour, 
yet  those  transports  of  every  kind  which  charac- 
terize persons  of  strong  passions,  and  few  ideas, 
and  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  general 
example,  may  gradually  diminish,  or  simply  be 
called  forth  by  great  and  extraordinary  occasions: 
while  the  affections  will  be  directed  by  the  calmer 
conceptions  of  good  and  evil,  of  merit  or  demerit. 

To  conclude.  This  infinite  diversity  of  relati- 
ons of  human  beings  with  every  thing  around  them> 
is  the  manifest  cause  of  that  infinite  diversity  in 
the  passions  and  affections,  which  has  rendered  a 
regular  arrangement  so  extremely  difficult  to  the 
moralist.  For  we  perceive  that  some  are  primitive, 
others  derivative.  Some  are  simple,  others  com- 
plex, some  are  chiefly  operative  in  the  more  rude 
and  uncultivated  state  of  societv,  others  in  the  more 
polished:  Some  are  predominant  in  childhood, 
others  in  youth,  and  others  in  advanced  years: 
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Some  are  intimately  connected  together,  as  love, 
joy,  gratitude,  among  the  pleasant  affections;  fear* 
hatred,  anger,  &c.  among  the  unpleasant:  Some 
are  diametrically  opposite,  as  love  and  hatred;  hope 
and  fear;  joy  and  sorrow,  &c.  Some  refer  to  the 
past,  as  sorrow,  contrition,  &c.  Some  to  the  fu- 
ture, as  fear,  anxiety:  Some  are  the  rewards  of  right 
conduct,  as  complacency:  Some  are  the  punish- 
ment of  errors  and  crimes,  as  penitence  and  remorse : 
Some  respect  the  present  good,  or  evil,  as  joy, 
contentment,  anger,  envy :  Some  mark  approba- 
tion, as  complacency,  esteem,  admiration ;  others 
displacency  as  anger,  contempt:  Some  are  the  pu- 
nishments of  inordinate  self-love,  as  envy  and  jea- 
lousy; and  others  are  the  indications  and  rewards 
of  disinterested  benevolence,  as  the  strong  syniv 
pathetic  affections. 

SECT  II. 

ON  THE  UTimXY  OF  THE  EM0TI0X5> 

npHE  Emotions  have  been  distinguished  by  us 
from  the  passions  and  affections,  as  being 
more  immediately  their  external  signs.  That  is, 
every  particular  passion  or  strong  affection,  has  its 
characteristic  marks,  by  which  we  not  only  know 
that  the  mind  of  the  subject  is  strongly  agitated, 
but  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the 
influential  passion. 
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Many  important  advantages  result  from  this  con- 
stitution of  our  nature.  Milder  affections  may  lie 
concealed,  because  it  would  not  be  proper,  in  eve- 
ry case  of  their  indulgence,  for  one  man  to  bc- 
made  fully  acquainted  with  thedispositions  and  pro- 
pensities of  another.  As  long  as  these  are  latent, 
they  may  be  inert;  and  where  they  exert  no  im- 
mediate influence,  of  either  a  good  or  bad  tenden- 
cy, it  may  not  concern  us  to  know  them.  But 
when  the  passions  are  strong  and  violent,  or  when 
the  affections  can  no  longer  remain  concealed,  they 
prompt  to  correspondent  actions,  and  these  may 
not  be  indifferent.  In  such  cases,  it  is  frequently 
of  great  importance  that  the  spectator  should  know 
the  kind  of  impulse,  that  his  conduct  may  be  cor- 
respondent to  it:  that  he  may  either  soothe  and 
moderate,  encourage,  direct,  subdue,  or  escape 
-from  the  consequences.  This  internal  ferment  can 
no  longer  be  indifferent  to  us,  when  it  is  on  the 
point  of  bursting  forth  to  the  advantage  or  disadvan- 
tage of  the  subject  himself,  or  of  those  around  him. 

As  therefore  the  social  principle  renders  us  deep- 
ly interested,  in  the  state  and  correspondent  con- 
duct of  our  associates,  it  becomes  important  that 
we  should  know  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  they 
are  affected  by  extraordinary  circumstances.  Hence 
it  is,  that  every  strong  passion  produces  its  speci- 
fic emotion,  by  which  each  passion  is  distinguish- 
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ed  from  the  others;  and  we  know,  with  an  infal- 
lible Certainty,  what  passes  within.  These  exter- 
nal signs  are  so  characteristic  and  so  strongly  mark- 
ed, that  they  frequently  enable  us  to  detect  the 
hypocrisy  of  language:  they  receive  full  credit, 
in  opposition  to  the  strongest  verbal  declaration, 
of  a  contrary  import. 

But  the  utility  of  the  emotions  is  not  confined  to 
the  advantages  of  discrimination;  the  changes, 
manifested  in  the  corporeal  system,  perfectly  har- 
monize with  the  nature  of  the  passion  or  strong 
affection,  and  are  obviously  calculated  to  produce 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  spectators,  most  adapt- 
ted  to  their  character.  This  view  of  the  subject, 
is  curious  and  interesting,  and  may  perhaps  appear 
novel  to  some  of  my  readers;  we  will  therefore  give 
it  a  moment's  attention. 

The  striking  eccentricities  ofjoy  ;  the  lively  ac-- 
cents,  the  quick  and  animated  gestures, the  spright- 
ly eye,  and  enlivened  countenance,  the  eager  de- 
sire of  communicating  to  others  all  the  circum- 
stances relative  to  the  acceptable  tidings,  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  spread  the  pleasing  contagion, 
and  awaken  the  endearing  congratulations  of  our 
friends,  who  by  rejoicing  with  those  that  rejoice, 
augment  their  felicity.  When  joy  is  the  issue  of 
particular  exertions,  when  it  is  the  result  and  re- 
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compence  of  some  concerted  plan,  every  witness 
is  excited  and  encouraged,  by  these  incontestible 
indications  of  felicity,  to  make  similar  efforts. 
Such  pleasing  manifestations  that  difficulties  are  to 
be  surmounted,  and  that  anxious  doubts  have  been, 
exchanged  for  delightful  realities,  animate  the 
languid,  kindle  fresh  hopes  in  the  desponding^ 
and  redouble  the  ardour  of  the  most  active. 

The  pleasing  affections  of  contentment,  satisfac- 
tion, complacency,  and  hope,  diffuse  a  captivating 
vivacity,  or  a  chearful  serenity  over  the  counte- 
nance, at  once  indicating  inward  placidness  of 
mind,  and  disposing  the  spectator  to  a  participa- 
tion. They  manifest  where  true  enjoyment  is  seat- 
ed ;  and  were  men  wise  they  would  consider  these 
sensations,  as  the  grand  objects  of  pursuit,  and 
value  the  means  alone  according  to  their  power  in 
producing  these  ends. 

The  external  tokens  of  conjugal,  parental,  filial, 
fraternal  2L^e.ciion,  or  of  warm  and  sympathetic 
friendship,  by  manifesting  what  passes  within, 
awaken  love,  gratitude,  and  reciprocal  attachments. 
They  soften  and  appease  anger,  and  put  indiffer- 
ence to  the  blush. 

The  indications  of  love,  considered  as  a  personal 
predilection^  in  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  opc- 
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rate  still  more  powerfully.  The  expressive  court-* 
tenance  and  speaking  eye,  which,  while  they  reveal 
the  passion,  confess  .that  it  is  mixed  with  varied 
degrees  of  hope  and  fear,  silent  dejection,  or  assi^ 
duous  desires  to  please,  exert  their  united  influence 
to  kindle  pity,  gratitude  and  sympathy ;  those 
precursors  of  reciprocal  affection.  The  obvious 
disposition  to  please,  inspires  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased.  The  lover  is  instinctively  prompted  to 
exhibit  his  good  qualities  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  he  cautiously  conceals  his  unpleasant  ones, 
without  any  studied  intention  to  deceive.  The 
passion  itself  disposes  to  every  thing  that  is  pleas- 
ing and  agreeable ;  softens,  for  a  time  the  natural 
rudeness  of  his  character;  and  could  he  always- 
remain  the  lover,  he  might  become  permanently 
amiable. 

Thus  it  is  wisely  instituted,  that  in  the  nearest 
and  most  interesting  connections  of  life,  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenance  should  manifest  th^j 
strength  of  our  affections,  by  which  a  reciprocity 
is  inspired,  or  augmented. 

The  open  unaffected  benignity  conspicuous  m 
the  countenance  of  a  benevolent  man,  increases 
the  value  of  his  kind  offices,  in  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
cipient. His  benevolent  smiles  manifest  the  at- 
tractive goodness  of  his  heart;  and  while  they  di- 
^ninish  the  reluctance  to  be  benefited  in  a  delicate 
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ttiind,  they  greatly  magnify  its  estimation  of  the 
benefit. 

The  concern  inscribed  upon  the  countenance 
of  the  Compassionate  Man^  indicates  a  sympathy 
which  ingratiates  and  soothes.  It  affords  conso- 
lation to  the  afflicted,  to  observe  their  distress  re- 
flectedj  as  it  were,  from  the  countenance  of  a  sym- 
pathetic friend;  and  where  compassion  is  manifested 
by  acts  of  mercy,  the  admiration  and  gratitude 
they  inspire  are  best  calculated  to  render  contri- 
tion sincere  and  permanent. 

Anger  is  conversant  with  injuries,  and  it  rouses 
the  whole  frame  to  repel  them.  It  inspires  the 
language  of  menace  ;  it  renders  the  aspect  terri- 
ble; and  it  gives  energy  to  the  muscular  system; 
these  unite  to  strike  the  offender  with  dread.  The 
injured  are  thus  empowered  by  the  emotion  itself 
to  inflict  the  merited  chastisement,  while  the 
guilty  are  impressed  with  fearful  apprehensions, 
and  thus  rendered  more  unequal  to  resistance. 
When  anger  is  accompanied  with  the  marks  of 
contempt  and  disdain,  a  severer  satire  is  inscribed 
on  the  countenance,  than  the  utmost  force  of 
language  could  express. 

The  dangers  which  render  courasre  a  virtue 
arouse  the  mind,  brace  and  invigorate  the  corpo- 
real system,  and  thus  augment  the  powers  of  actioH 
and  of  resistance. 
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The  first  agitations  of  Sorrow,  are  most  empha- 
tical  signals  of  distress,  demanding  succour  from 
every  quarter:  by  its  plaintive  voice  and  dejected 
mien,  it  invites  to  friendly  and  consoling  sympathy; 
while  it  relieves  oppressed  nature  by  its  tears.  The 
adversities  productive  of  sorrow  too  frequently 
proceed  from  presumptive  insensibility  to  danger, 
from  thoughtlessness  and  inconsideration  ;  or  from 
the  violence  of  our  passions;  those  inexhaustible 
sources  of  error  in  our  choice,  in  our  expectations, 
and  in  our  conduct.  A  privation  of  the  good  we  had 
in  our  possession,  or  concerning  which  we  had  in- 
dulged the  most  sanguine  hopes,  introduces,  as  it 
were,  a  new  order  in  our  state,  and  gives  a  new 
direction  to  our  purposes  and  pui*suits. 

Disappointments  lead  us  to  reflect  more  mi- 
nutely upon  the  nature  of  the  blessing  to  which 
we  were  so  strongly  attached,  and  also  upon  the  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  which  deprived  us  of  its 
possession  :  in  the  one  case  we  are  rendered  more 
disposed  to  prefer  objects  of  a  more  durable  na- 
ture, and  in  the  latter,  to  be  more  upon  our  guard 
against  the  surprise  of  privation.    These  united, 
render  that  pensive  mood  which  succeeds  to  the 
first  transports  of  sorrow,  highly  important.  The 
mind  is  now  disposed  to  reflection  ;  its  former  le- 
vities are  checked  and  suspended ;  its  insensibility 
k  removed ;  it  is  softened  to  receive  the  dictates 
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of  wisdom,  and  to  be  impressed  by  those  salutary 
instructions  which  were  so  frequently  refused  ad- 
mittance. The  love  of  solitude  so  peculiar  to 
grief,  is  highly  favourable  to  that  train  of  reflecti- 
ons suggested  by  the  affliction;  and  the  afflicted 
mind  ardently  seeks  the  leisure  so  requisite  for 
these  important  purposes. 

The  energetic  influence  of  Terror,  rouses  the 
frame;,  either  to  repel  or  to  escape  from  instant 
danger.  It  places  the  body  instinctively  in  an  at- 
titude of  defence;  it  throws  unusual  force  into  the 
limbs  to  effect  an  escape;  and  when  this  is  im- 
practicable, the  wild  horror  mixed  with  savage 
fierceness  of  countenance,  inspires  the  assailant 
himself  with  dread. 

Abject  Fear  which  views  some  tremendous  evil 
impending,  from  which  it  cannot  possibly  escape, 
as  it  depresses  the  spirits,  so  it  enfeebles  the  cor- 
poreal frame;  and  it  renders  the  victim  an  easy 
prey  to  the  evil  he  dreads.  But  is  not  this  abject 
state  of  mind  and  body,  intended  as  an  humble 
suit  to  commiseration,  as  the  last  resource  ?  The 
pallid  horror  inscribed  upon  the  visage,  the  trem- 
bling debilitated  limbs,  are  such  indications  of  a 
subdued  mind  and  of  internal  sufferings,  as  call 
aloud  for  sympathy,  in  the  moment  of  distress ; 
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and  must  dispose  all^  but  tyrants  and  cowards,  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  compassion  and  mercy, 
tvhere  they  can  be  safely  shewn.  Abject  fear 
is  the  most  prevalent,  when  connected  with 
conscious  guilt.  It  is  seldom  experienced  to  the 
extreme  of  agony  by  a  virtuous  sufferer.  Does 
not  this  suggest  the  idea,  that  when  the  vicious 
are  completely  subdued,  their  sufferings  have  still 
a  claim  upon  our  commiseration,  as  far  as  pru- 
dence or  security  will  permit  ? 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  blush  of  Shafne  may 
arise  from  different  causes.  It  may  proceed  from 
conscious  guilt,  or  from  an  excess  of  modest  diffi-^ 
dence*  The  shame  of  criminality,  while  it  is  the 
commencement  of  desen^ed  punishment,  frequent- 
ly leads  to  a  full  detection  of  the  crime;  and  yet  it 
has  a  tendency  to  mitigate  wrath,  by  the  certain 
indications  which  it  gives,  that  the  heart  is  not 
totally  depraved.  The  blush  of  Modesty  attracts 
the  most  favourable  attentions,  as  it  is  the  mark  of 
a  virtuous  sensibility  ;  and  being  occasioned  by 
the  union  of  exalted  ideas  of  perfection,  with  con- 
scious deficiencies,  it  strongly  solicits  and  it  ob- 
tains indulgence. 

Jealousy,  being  a  mixture  or  a  succession  of  all 
the  passions,  varies  its  appearances  according  to 
the  complexion  of  the  emotion  predominant  at 
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the  instant ;  and  consequently  it  may  occasionally 
excite  irrision,  contempt,  or  commiseration,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  influence,  and  of  the 
probabilities  on  which  it  js  founded, 

Envj/  and  Malice  having  no  one  object  of  utili- 
ty, and  not  admitting  of  an  apology;  being  vice 
and  the  punishment  of  vice,  at  the  same  instant; 
and  the  punishment  not  exceeding  the  crime,  they 
set  a  mark  upon  the  countenance  which  inspires 
horror  without  exciting  the  least  compassion. 

It  is  observable  that  Surprize,  JV^onder,  Astonisfi- 
jnent,  however  strongly  they  may  be  marked,  sel- 
dom if  ever  excite  sympathetic  emotions  corres- 
pondent with  their  strength.  Is  not  this  because 
they  are  simply  introductory  of  the  influential 
qualities  which  immediately  relate  to  well-being? 
The  chief  effect  they  produce  upon  the  spectator 
is  to  excite  curiosity ;  they  render  him  desirous  of 
knowing  the  efficient  cause  of  these  strong  emo- 
tions, and  to  share  in  the  vesult  of  farther  in- 
vestigation. 

We  may  also  remark,  as  an  incidental  advantage 
arising  from  the  constitution  of  our  natures,  which 
renders  every  passion  and  stronger  affection  so  y'l" 
sible  to  others  by  its  characteristic  signs,  that  it 
greatly  increases  the  pure,  innocent,  and  exalted 
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pleasures  which  are  derived  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  fine  arts.  We  are  so  formed  as  to  delight 
in  imitations  of  every  description.  The  disposition 
to  be  pleased  from  this  source,  manifests  itself  in 
the  most  trifling  and  the  most  dignified  subjects; 
in  the  delineations  and  descriptions  of  objects, 
inanimate  and  animate,  from  the  lowest  plant  and 
reptile  to  the  human  form ;  from  the  mimickry 
that  charms  less  cultivated  minds,  to  the  interest- 
ing and  sublime  subjects  with  which  the  most  refi- 
ned become  enraptured.  In  this  extensive  range, 
the  human  character,  dispositions,  and  actions,  as 
they  are  manifested  by  attitudes,  gestures,  and 
countenance,  are  placed  in  the  most  exalted  rank. 
The  faithful  and  spirited  representation  of  these 
constitutes  the  grand  excellence  of  the  Drama,  is 
considered  as  characteristic  of  the  sublimest  poet- 
ry, and  immortalizes  the  statuary  and  the  painter. 
The  pleasures  extended  and  multiplied,  from  this 
inexhaustible  source,  are  too  numerous  and  too 
influential  upon  human  enjoyment,  to  be. passed, 
over  in  total  silence. 
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SECT.  III. 

OK  PREDELICTIONS:  OR 

Advanlasies  arising;  from  those  "uarions  causes 
which  create  a  diversity  in  our 
dispositions  affections. 

TT  has  fully  appeared,  in  the  preceding  Essay, 
that  the  cardinal  passions  of  Love  and  Hatred, 
are  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  human  mind,  that 
they  must  exist,  and  exert  their  influence,  as  long 
as  we  possess  the  power  of  perceiving  characters 
and  qualities,  in  situations  and  objects,  which  are 
deemed  of  extreme  importance  to  well-being : 
We  have  also  shewn  that  the  passions  immediately 
derived  from  love  and  hatred,  to  which  every  one 
is  exposed,  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  situation, 
respecting  interesting  objects,  as  joy,  sorrow, hope, 
fear,  anger,  desire,  are  so  interwoven  with  our  na- 
tures, that  they  cannot  be  totally  annihilated,  with- 
out a  total  change  of  the  human  character:  It 
was  moreover  remarked  that,  notwithstandins:  these 
general  laws,  there  is  not  an  uniformity  in  the 
operation  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  various 
passions  and  emotions;  that  some  persons  may 
feel  the  pangs  of  sorrow,  by  incidents  which  would 
inspire  others  with  joyful  transports;  and  some 
may  pursue  with  ardour,  objects  from  which  others 
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would  turn  away  with  disgust.    This  diversity  ari- 
ses from  a  diversity  in  our  ideas,  concerning  the 
character  of  the  means  or  instruments,  supposed  to 
be  productive  of  the  one  or  the  other;  and  these 
ideas  are  rendered  by  an  infinitude  of  incidental 
circumstances  so  various,  that  few  individuals  are 
iiniform  in  their  sentiments,  either  respecting  the 
nature  or  the  means  of  happiness.    Some  of  the 
more  obvious  causes  of  a  diversity,  both  in  opin- 
ions and  affections,  have  been  enumerated  and 
enlarged  upon  under  the  following  heads  :  The 
Influence  of  experience,  difference  of  sex,  of  tempera- 
ment :  the  progress  of  our  nature  from  i?  fancy  to  ad- 
vanced years:  national  customs:  the  force  of  habit: 
the  principle  of  self-love:  influence  of  education;  of 
novelty;  of  fashion:  love  of  singularity  :  popular 
prejudices :    associated  affections :  the  manner  in 
zohich  information  is  conveyed :  imitative  tones  and 
gestures :  rhetoric  and  oratory :  the  Drama,  or  seem- 
cal  representations :  and  various  predisposmg  causes. 

These  peculiarities  have  in  some  cases  an  irre- 
sistible influence;  in  others  they  operate  with  more 
or  less  uniformity  according  to  circumstances; 
some  are  whimsical  and  capricious;  others  create  a 
characteristic  diversity  between  one  person  and 
another,  in  situations  apparently  similar ;  and  others 
produce  a  diversity  in  the  dispositions  and  alTections 
of  the  same  indivi4ual,  at  different  times  and  ^t 
different  periods. 
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Although  some  of  these  influential  causes  may 
appear  whimsical  and  extravagant,  and  others  pe- 
culiarly liable  to  abuse,  yet  many  advantages  arise 
from  that  constitution  of  our  nature,  by  which  we 
are  brought  under  subjection  to  them.  By  means 
of  some,  we  gain  instruction;  by  others  our  pur- 
suits are  usefully  diversified;  by  some,  our  tastes 
and  dispositions  are  admirably  adapted  to  our  situ- 
ations, and  we  are  thus  rendered  contented  and 
happy,  under  circumstances  which  might  have  be- 
come irksome  and  tormenting  ;  and  by  others, 
particular  affections  and  propensities  are  occasion- 
ally excited,  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  inci- 
dents of  the  moment. 

We  will  take  such  a  cursory  view  of  them,  as 
may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  these  positions. 

The  infinite  advantages  derived  fr'^m  Experience 
are  self  evident.  By  experience  we  not  only  know 
with  infallable  certainty,  but  we/ee/  what,  and  how 
things  are.  We  become  both  intimately  and  ir- 
resistibly acquainted  with  all  those  facts  which  ex- 
perience has  placed  before  us.  We  perceive  with 
pleasant,  or  unpleasant  sensations,  the  nature  and 
relations  of  things,  and  we  are  made  to  fed  disad- 
vantages resulting  from  particular  modes  of  con- 
duct, which  however  erroneous,  we  were  extremely 
unwilling  to  relinquish.  Experience  is  a  faithful  in- 
structor of  the  most  ignorant,  and  monitor  of  the 
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most  obstinate.  It  is  this  alone  which  is  able  to 
reclaim  the  headstrong  and  perverse,  by  making 
them  ftd  the  consequences  of  those  errors  that 
proceed  from  strong  prejudices,  and  exaggerated 
conceptions  of  things.  It  enstamps  an  inestima- 
ble value  on  whatever  is  found  to  correspond  with 
preconceived  opinions  and  favourable  sentiments 
entertained,  concerning  particular  states,  objects, 
and  principles  of  action.  Experience  is  the  result, 
or  rather  the  personal  application  of  certain  facts; 
and  every  fact  thus  rendered  indubitable  may  some 
way  or  other,  be  productive  of  the  most  important 
consequences,  as  it  will  always  enable  us  to  place 
our  love  and  hatred,  our  desires  and  aversions, 
upon  their  proper  objects. 

Sexual  predilections  are  manifestly  adapted  to 
the  principal  designs  and  duties  of  our  respective 
stations;  that  each  sex  may  take  pleasure  in  those 
objects  with  which  they  are  destined  to  be  the 
most  conversant;  and  that  our  afiTections  may  ac- 
company our  duties,  in  the  dilferent  walks  of  life. 
Domestic  and  mors  sedentary  employments,  are 
so  different  from  those  which  are  arduous,  labori- 
ous and  foreign,  that  a  diversity,  both  in  the  pow- 
ers and  dispositions  of  the  agents,  is  highly  requi- 
site. The  predominant  forms  and  constitutions  ob- 
vious in  each  sex,  point  out  their  respective  pro- 
vinces; and  it  is  a  happiness,  that  the  dispositions 
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are,  in  general,  correspondent  with  their  make. 
These  laws,  tho'  they  are  obviously  written  in  legible 
characters  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  are  not  so  rigid 
and  absolute  as  to  forbid  every  exception,  but  no 
considerable  change  could  take  place  without  ma- 
nifest and  pernicious  incongruities.  A  most  un- 
couth and  heterogeneous  mixture  of  characters 
would  succeed  to  the  pleasing  distinctions,  which 
are  so  observable  in  the  present  order  of  things. 
The  masculine  manners  acquired  by  the  softer  sex, 
and  the  cffeminancy  adopted  by  the  stronger, 
■would  excite  mutual  contempt  and  disgust.  May 
we  not  subjoin  that  these  ideas  receive  confirma- 
tion, by  the  occasional  specimens  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  transmutation  of  labours  in  civil 
life?  that  where  the  female  is  employed  in  the  hard 
manual  labour  of  men,  she  becomes  masculine, 
coarse  and  vulgar?  and  where  the  male  is  incessant- 
ly employed  in  those  occupations,  which  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  delicacy  of  the  softer  sex,  he 

frequently  loses  all  that  is  manly  in  his  character 
...  t 
without  attaming  any  of  those  graces  that  adorn 

the  female  ?  these  intruders  thus  become 

<  Unfinlsh'd  things,  one  knows  not  what  to  call 
*  A  Generation  so  equivocal.' 

The  diversity  of  tastes  and  pursuits  arising  from 
Temperaments,  contributes  to  the  production  of  an 
agreeable  and  an  useful  variety,  correspondent  with 
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that  immense  diversity,  so  obvious  in  various 
states  and  situations,  and  in  tlie  qualities  of  various 
objects.  As  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  the 
inferior  creation  are  diversified  in  every  possible 
manner,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  waste  in 
that  ample  provision  prepared  by  the  Supreme 
Director,  for  these  numerous  and  diversified  be- 
ings, so  without  a  divei-sity  of  tastes  and  predilec- 
tions in  the  individuals  of  the  human  species,  there 
would  be  an  useless  expence,  and  absolute  waste 
in  the  various  qualities  of  objects,  many  of  which 
would  remain  unexplored  and  unknown.  Whereas, 
according  to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  each 
individual  is  enabled  to  select  his  favourite  object^ 
investigate  its  nature,  discover  its  peculiar  proper- 
ties, and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them ; 
and  thus  while  he  gratifies  his  own  peculiar  incli- 
nations, does  he  imperceptibly  augment  the  ge- 
neral stock  of  knowledge.  We  may  also  add  that 
the  diversity  of  pursuits  arising  from  this  cause, 
diminishes  that  competition  of  interests  which 
would  inevitably  «iccompany  the  eager  desires  of 
numbers. 

The  gradual  cl^anges  of  disposition  which 
take  place  in  our  Progress  through  life,  from  in- 
fancy to  advanced  age,  are  perfectly  correspond- 
ent with  the  change  of  state  experienced  at  each 
period.  They  are  all  adapted  to  the  peculiarities 
of  each  stage.    They  are  such  as  become  neces- 
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&ary  to  ourselves,  or  enable  us  to  be  useful  to 
others.  The  desires  of  the  Infant  are  few,  and  to- 
tally confined  to  its  animal  wants,  because  every 
other  desire  before  capacities  were  formed  for  a 
correspondent  pursuit,  would,  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, be  superfluous  and  tormenting.  The  affec- 
tions aiid  predilections  of  Young  minds  are  such 
as  prepare  them  for  future  seasons  of  action. 
They  are  such  as  make  them  acquainted  with 
every  thing  about  them;  such  as  invigorate  the 
body,  and  even  in  the  hours  of  playfulness  imper- 
ceptibly enlarge  their  stock  of  knowledge.  The 
fickleness  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  if  it  be 
not  indulged  to  a  capricious  extreme,  introduces 
them  to  a  general  acquaintance  with  a  variety  of 
objects,  before  the  attention  is  engaged  in  parti- 
cular pursuits.  While  the  little  rivalships  and 
frequent  collisions  of  humour,  serve  to  awaken 
ambition,  and  become  useful  correctives  of  that 
predominant  self-love,  which  is  so  often  indica- 
ted by  perpetual  encroachments  or  petulance  of 
temper.  The  dispositions  most  observable  in 
Manhood  are  consonant  with  the  more  con- 
firmed powers  both  of  body  and  mind;  more  ex- 
tensive connections,  growing  importance,  and  en- 
larged sphere  of  usefulness,  which  characterize  the 
adult.  The  predominant  affections  of  ^^e,  often 
become  the  rewards  or  punishments  of  our  pre- 
vailiDg  dispositions  and  conduct,  while  we  were 
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passing-  through  the  different  scenes  of  former 
years;  and  they  are  generally  such  as  gradually 
prepare  the  minds  of  those  who  have  conducted 
themselves  with  propriety,  for  quitting  the  scenes 
of  action,  such  as  soften  the  horrors  of  dissolution. 

National  Ciisto??is,  in  almost  every  country,  form 
no  small  portion  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
its  inhabitants.  An  attachment  to  the  region  that 
gave  us  birth,  and  a  predilection  for  its  customs 
and  manners,  is  one  of  the  strongest  propensities 
in  our  natures;  which  time  and  absence  cannot  en- 
tirely subdue.  This  has  frequently  animated  to 
the  most  glorious  atchievements  in  its  defence,  and 
excited  general  indignation  against  the  opposite 
conduct.  To  betray  the  interests  of  our  country 
is  universally  deemed  the  act  of  a  parricide.  Par- 
tiality for  the  place  of  our  nativity,  reconciles  the 
mind  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  severities  of 
climate,  sterility  of  soil,  the  hardships  of  oppres- 
sive governments,  and  the  still  greater  severities  of 
absurd  and  barbarous  rites;  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  individuals  either  to  change  or  to  escape. 
In  consequence  of  this  general  predilection,  the 
associating  principle  operates  with  such  power, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  every  district  feel  an  uniii/ 
in  the  collective  mass,  and  they  consider  mutual 
support  simply  as  a  modification  of  self-defence. 
Without  these  sentiments  and  sensations,  weaker 
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individuals  would  be  continually  exposed  to  the  in- 
sults of  the  stronger,  or  fall  a  prey  to  the  inroads 
of  neighbouring  tyrants. 

Notwithstanding  the  absurdities,  and  the  enor- 
mities, to  which  the  inhabitants  of  different  coun- 
tries patiently  submit,  with  apparent  disgrace, 
yet  this  principle  of  attachment  and  predilection  is 
not  only  natural,  but  unavoidable  and  necessary, 
in  the  less  cultivated  state  of  mankind.  Before 
civilization  and  the  developement  of  the  rational 
faculties  have  taken  place,  it  is  the  only  rule  by 
which  individuals  can  be  governed.  The  child 
must  have  an  implicit  confidence  in  the  opinion 
and  conduct  of  its  parents ;  and  those  who  are' 
completely  ignorant,  naturally  look  up  to  the  more 
knowing  for  guidance  and  instruction.  For,  how- 
ever erroneous  both  may  be,  they  have  no  alter- 
native. They  who  are  not  able  to  judge  and  act 
for  themselves,  must  submit  to  the  authority  of 
their  superiors.  It  is  natural  for  them  to  presume 
that  others,  who  are  in  more  elevated  stations,  who 
are  more  advanced  in  age,  whose  judgment  is  ma- 
turer,  and  whose  experience  is  more  extensive,  will 
uniformly  act  according  to  the  best  principles  and 
wisest  plans;  and  to  these  they  are  disposed  to 
yield  unqualified  obedience.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  principle  by  which  associated  bodies  can 
maintain  their  associated  character.    Hence  it  is 
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that  in  all  savage  nations^  each  horde  is  one  family. 
Every  custom  is  adopted  in  the  full  confidence  that 
it  is  precisely  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  their  early  in- 
itiation into  h,  gives  it  a  decided  preference  to  eve- 
ry other  in  their  opinion,  as  well  as  their  affections. 
In  like  manner  every  injury  committed  upon  an 
individual,  is  resented  by  the  community  at  large, 
without  their  making  the  least  enquiry  into  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  case. 

But  when,  in  the  progress  of  mental  improve- 
ment, the  capacity  of  dcocrimination  arrives,  it 
brings  different  principles  and  obligations  with  it. 
A  discovery  that  the  conduct  of  their  predecessors 
was  not  always  regulated  by  the  maxims  of  wisdom 
and  equity,  gradually  disposes  to  make  some  salu- 
tary change;  and  in  proportion  as  the  love  of  jus- 
tice becomes  prevalent,  a  sense  of  obligation  to 
defend  the  conduct  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity, however  culpable,  and  avenge  the  harsh 
treatment  he  may  have  received,  however  it  may 
have  been  deserved,  will  diminish.  The  genuine 
rules  of  justice  founded  upon  knowledge,  are  now 
to  take  place  of  the  spurious  ones  which  were  found- 
ed on  mere  opinion;  and  culpability,  is  to  be  alone 
attached  to  the  person  of  the  offender,  and  not  to 
the  whole  community  to  which  he  may  be  a  dis- 
grace. 

The  force  of  Iiabit  is  a  power  similar  to  the  pre-' 
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feeding.  It  makes  us  contented  and  chearful  in  paif-- 
ticular  situations,  and  connections  in  life,  which 
may  not  be  the  most  favourable.  By  virtue  of 
this  accommodating  power,  we  become  teconciled 
to  various  scenes,  which  would  otherways  have 
been  unpleasant  and  irksome;  and  we  learn  to  suf- 
fer hardships  without  a  murmer.  By  means  of  its 
happy  influence,  we  contract  a  fondness  for  things 
of  a  very  inferior  value,  and  deem  them  to  be 
treasures.  We  are  taught  to  prefer  whatever  has 
been  rendered  familiar  to  us,  to  things  far  superi- 
or in  themselves,  to  which  we  are  comparatively 
strangers;  and  thus  do  our  desires  become  much 
more  moderate  and  less  tormenting.  Habit  spreads 
a  charm  over  all  our  relative  and  social  connecti-' 
ons,  and  familiarizes  us  to  imperfections  which 
cannot  escape  our  notice.  It  gives  such  a  facility 
of  action,  in  GUI'  various  occupations,  that  we  no 
longer  perceive  the  difficulties  and  intricacies  that 
embarrass  the  inexpert:  and  the  facility  with  which 
that  business  is  performed  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed, leaves  the  mind  at  liberty  to  attend  to  other 
objects. 

No  one  will  for  a  moment  dispute  the  utility  of 
that  Self-love,  which  creates  a  peculiar  attachment 
for  every  thing  we  call  our  own.  Without  this, 
Iseloved  Self  would  be  stript  of  all  its  possessdons; 
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it  would  have  no  recompence  for  the  most  arduous 
enterprizes  ;  no  indemnification  for  all  the  vexa- 
tions and  disappointments  of  life.  This  also  gives 
a  relish  to  the  smallest  acquisitions.  The  idea  of 
exclusive  property,  makes  the  infant  delighted 
with  its,  doll,  as  well  as  the  connoisseur  with  his 
cabinet  of  paintings;  and  the  humble  itinerant  is 
as  satisfied  with  his  ass  or  his  mule,  the  servant 
and  companion  of  his  travels,  as  the  opulent  no- 
bleman who  exults  in  the  superior  beauty  or  speed 
of  his  coursei-s;  and  as  highly  values  himself  for 
their  exploits,  as  if  they  were  his  own. 

The  high  importance  of  Educalion  was  fully  ma- 
nifested while  we  were  enlarging  upon  its  influ- 
ence on  the  characters  and  dispositions  of  men. 
Its  professed  object  is  to  furnish  the  mind  with  com- 
petent knowledge,  and  enable  it  duly  to  appreci- 
ate whatever  appears  useful  and  interesting.    It  is 
this  which  either  communicates,  or  strengthens  and 
exalts,  a  particular  cast  of  character;  cherishes 
the  best  affections,  and  directs  them  to  their  pro- 
per objects;  calls  forth  every  valuable  talent;  in- 
troduces confirmed  habits,  in  whatever  is  useful  or 
excellent;  renders  that  familiar  and  pleasant  which 
is  to  be  the  principal  occupation  in  life,  or  which 
may  render  our  station  in  it  respectable  and  bene- 
ficial. 
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The  Love  of  Novelty  is  a  powerful  stimulant  fa 
all  improvements.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  desire  of  learning,  and  greatly  contributes  to 
a  rapid  progress  in  every  useful  art  and  science. 
It  is  also  a  proper  balance  to  those  propensities  in 
our  nature,  which,  in  their  excess,  would  be  highly 
pernicious.    As  in  physics,  the  centrifugal  force 
is  necessary  to  counteract  the  centripetal,  thus  were 
there  no  operative  counterpoise  to  the  force  of 
national  customs  and  inveterate  habits,  these  would 
become  effectual  checks  to  eveiy  improvement. 
Our  first  affections  and  predilections  would  be 
entirely  engrossed  by  the  few  objects  surrounding 
iis,  from  our  earliest  infancy,  or  in  the  most  con- 
tracted spheres  of  existence^    We  should  remain 
so  fully  contented  with  the  humblest  and  most 
abject  state  of  being,  that  all  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  our  nature  would  stagnate;  and  cen- 
tury after  century  would  roll  over  our  heads, 
leaving  the  human  race  in  perpetual  bondage  to 
pernicious  prejudices  and  contracted  habits;  td 
prevent  such  permanent  imbecility,  we  are  en- 
dowed with  the  love  of  Novelty.    By  this  fortu^ 
iiate  principle  we  are  eventually  roused  from  that 
lethargic  state  in  which  customs  and  habits,  whe^ 
ther  national  or  personal,  would  have  for  ever 
detained  us.  We  are  induced  to  observe,  with  art 
eager  attention/ things  of  which  we  were  before 
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ignorant ;  to  examine  into  their  nature,  pro- 
perties, and  comparative  excellencies.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  these,  is  calculated  to  excite 
within  us  new  desires  and  affections,  correspon- 
dent with  their  apparent  powers.  Thus  are  we 
repeatedly  making  experiments,  the  result  of  which 
may  possibly  prove  beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  to 
the  community  at  large.  After  we  have  learned 
to  appreciate  our  new  acquaintances,  they  some- 
times become  additions  to  our  former  comforts, 
sometimes  rivals  and  substitutes.  The  discovery 
of  a  something  better,  moderates  our  esteem  for 
what  we  may  have  valued  much  beyond  its  worth ; 
and  thus  are  we  liberated  from  those  attachments 
which  would  have  effectually  impeded  our  progress 
in  well-being.  By  the  observance  of  those  useful 
properties  which  many  novelties  bring  with  them, 
we  become  restless  in  states  and  situations  to  which 
nothing  but  ignorance  could  have  reconciled  us;  and 
are  both  disposed  and  enabled  to  improve  our  con- 
dition; 

It  must  however  be  remarked  that  mere  Novelty 
cannot  of  itself  add  a  particle  to  our  permanent 
happiness.  It  is  the  office  of  this  striking  quality 
to  allure  us  to  contemplate  some  other  quality  or 
qualities,  which  constitute  the  characteristic  nature 
of  the  novel  object;  and  from  these  alone  we  are 
to  expect  the  permanent  influence.    If  these  be 
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formed  to  produce  some  essential  good,  they  ena- 
ble us  essentially  to  ameliorate  our  state.  If  on 
the  contrary,  they  be  superficial  and  transcient; 
if  they  be  simply  calculated  to  amuse  the  fancy  or 
administer  to  our  pride  and  love  of  distinction,  the 
strong  impression  of  their  utility  is  soon  oblite- 
rated, and  we  feel  ourselves  disappointed  in  our 
expectations.  Hence  it  is  that  many  of  those  pro- 
perties introduced  to  ouracquaintance,  by  Novelty, 
fijradually  diminish  in  our  esteem,  while  the  im- 
pressions from  Habit  daily  increase.  We  might  ad- 
duce as  instances,  all  those  pursuits  which  adminis- 
ter to  our  pride  and  vanity,  and  have  for  their  sole 
object  little  frivolous  distinctions  between  man  and 
man.  Such  as  ,  richness  of  apparel,  splendid  fur- 
niture, sumptuous  dwellings,  and  other  marks  of 
grandeur  and  superiority,  which  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
spectators,  and  excite  their  admiration  or  their 
envy.  As  these  are  the  only  effects  which  such 
distinctions  can  produce,  and  as  they  have  nothing 
solid  or  satisfactory  in  their  natui'c;  admiration 
being  a  transcient  emotion,  and  envy  not  being  a 
respectable  one,  their  pleasing  influence  is  also  of 
short  duration.  The  possessor  himself  feels  that 
they  have  not  communicated  that  happiness  he  had 
expected  from  them.  His  remaining  attachment 
finally  resolves  itself  either  into  the  force  of  habit, 
or  into  the  reluctance  which  his  pride  inspires  tp 
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become  retrograde  in  his  situation.  It  is  those 
novelties  alone  which  promote  additional  and  per- 
manent comfort,  which  can  induce  us  to  relinquish 
former  habits  without  regret,  or  with  entire  satis- 
faction of  mind. 

Thus  have  Jong  attachments  and  the  love  of  no- 
velty, a  natural  tendency  to  counterbalance  each 
other.  Were  it  not  for  the  force  of  habit,  we 
should  be  carried  away  by  every  novelty,  and  be 
making  perpetual  changes,  without  any  advance- 
ment :  were  we  not  allured  by  novelties,  we  should 
never  emerge  from  the  lowest  state,  to  which  we 
had  been  familiarized  by  customs  and  habits.  The 
reluctance  we  experience  to  deviate  from  the  paths 
to  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed,may  some-f 
times  prevent  us  from  walking  in  one  that  is  better, 
but  it  frequently  prevents  us  also  from  losing  our 
way ;  when  the  nature  of  the  attractive  novelty 
is  well  ascertained,  and  it  is  found  to  possess  qua- 
lities productive  of  utility,  then  does  our  attach- 
ment to  customs  and  habits  become  inveterate  and 
pernicious;  whereas  the  changes  to  which  we  are 
prompted  by  novelty  alone,  expose  us  to  the  loss 
of  what  we  already  possess,  without  supplying  an 
equivalent. 


The  Love  of  Fashion  is  manifestly  an  adventi- 
tious, not  a  primary  principle  in  our  nature.  In 
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its  excki  it  is  a  sickly  perversion  of  the  social 
principle.  It  is  generated  by- an  union  of  a  fond- 
ness for  novelty^  with  the  love  of  imitation;  and 
it  partakes  of  the  vices  of  each  parent  rather  than 
of  their  virtues;  possessing  the  fickleness  of  the 
former  and  the  servility  of  the  latter.  In  its 
iliore  moderate  and  legitimate  influence,  it  may 
communicate  occasional  pleasure,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  agreeable  variety;  but  this  variety  to 
be  agreeable,  must  neither  be  violei^t  nor  rapid. 
It  frequently  calls  forth  the  talents  of  various  ar- 
tists, and  has  thus  afforded  temporary  advantages 
to  thousands.  But  enjoying  arbitrary  power,  like 
every  other  tyrant  it  is  perpetually  abusing  it. 
By  despising  the  guidance  of  reason  and  good 
sense,  it  retards  the  progress  of  elegance  and  taste, 
while  its  votaries  persecute  those  for  singularity 
who  possess  them.  l<  is  most  inimical  to  perma- 
nent utility  and  permanent  enjoyment;  compel- 
ling us  to  relinquish  numerous  advantages,  when 
they  are  no  longer  in  the  mode.  It  eutices  persons 
of  genius  to  direct  their  talents  to  some  particular 
object ;  and  when  they  have  acquired  skill,  and  ad- 
dress in  their  respective  branches,  and  are  rejoicing 
in  the  success  of  their  labours,  the  fickleness  of  its 
nature  leaves  them  in  a  state  mucl?  more  deplora- 
ble than  that  from  which  it  had  taken  them.  Nor 
can  it  provide  support  for  a  new  class  of  the  indus- 
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trious,  without  involving  those  who  lately  admi- 
Tiistered  to  its  caprices,  in  the  depth  of  distress. 

The  Love  of  Singularity,  proceeds  from  a  rest- 
less mind,  possessing  sofne  portion  of  genius  and 
tinctured  with  a  large  portion  of  vanity.    It  pre- 
fers novdties  to  truths,  and  aims  at  being  distin- 
guished for  its  talents,  rather  than  its  deserts.    It  is 
3  copious  source  of  error,  as  it  despises  nothing  so 
much  as  obvious  facts,  and  as  the  sophisms  and 
paradoxes  in  which  it  most  delights,  may  in  a  few 
sentences,  occasion  more  perplexities  and  embar- 
rassments to  the  mind,  than  it  is  in  the  power  of 
volumes  to  remove.    Yet  even  this  disposition  has 
been  occasionally  advantageous.  It  has  sometimes 
produced  the  strong  efforts  of  an  aspiring  mind, 
to  break  through  the  trammels  of  a  perverse  edu- 
cation and  inveterate  prejudices;  and  although  the 
tenets  it  advances  may  be  as  distant  from  the  truth' 
as  those  it  explodes,  yet  by  daring  to  think,  it  |ias 
enervated  the  influence  of  implicit  fajth ;  and  by 
encouraging  others  to  exercise  their  judgment, 
it  has  made  some  atonement  for  its  own  crude  no- 
tions, and  fallacious  reasonings.    In  short  the  no- 
vel propositions  boldly  advanced  by  persons  ol  this 
description,  somewhat  resemble  the  boasted  reme^ 
dies  of  Empiricks,  which,  when  they  are  .n,ot  total- 
ly inert,  possess  powers  that  in  t|ie  midst  of  much 
piischief,  may,  in  singular  instances,  prpve  mor^ 
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cfFicacious  than  some  medicaments  which  may  have 
been  in  the  course  of  regular  practice  for  a  series 
of  years. 

The  Influence  of  popular  Prejudices  has  also  been 
adduced  as  one  cause  of  the  diversity  of  our  af- 
fections; and  although  the  instances  recited  were 
manifestations  of  abuse,  to  which  this  principle  is 
peculiarly  liable^,  yet  there  are  certain  situations  in 
which  it  may  prove  beneficial.    Popular  prejudi- 
ces may,  in  general,  be  considered  as  the  implicit 
exercise  of  that  species  of  sympathy,  which  arises 
from  the  sociableness  of  our  nature,  and  from 
the  particular  attachments  acquired  by  mutual 
intercourse.    These  attachments  are  frequently 
formed,  and  always  strengthened,  by  some  one 
point  of  union  or  agreement,  which  constitutes 
the  centre  of  the  circle  :    Such  as  being  inhabit- 
ants of  the  same  country  or  of  the  same  district, 
being  educated  at  the  same  seminary,  engaged  in 
the  same  pursuits,  possessing  a  similarity  of  taste, 
l^eing  membei-s  of  the  same  society,  or  possessing 
a  conformity  of  opinion  on  subjects  of  religion 
politics,  &c.    Such  circumstances  corroborate  the 
the  associated  affertions,  and  produce  preferences 
and  predilections  which  resemble,  in  a  smaller 
sphere,   national   customs.    They  naturally  in- 
spire the  disposition  to  be  more  friendly  to  those 
who  resemble  ourselves,  and  thus  constitute  a  por- 
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tion  of  our  own  circle,  than  to  others  who  are  in 
a  distinct  sphere ;  and  as  such  are  more  frequently 
within  the  circle  of  our  immediate  connections 
we  have  more  frequent  opportunities  to  exert 
these  cordial  dispositions  to  their  advantage. 

The  disposition  thus  formed,  unites  a  certain 
degree  of  selfishness  witli  sociality.    It  becomes 
the  guardian  or  promoter  of  some  principles, 
pui-suits,  or  dispositions,  which  are  possessed  in 
common.    It  forms  a  kind  of  phalanx  in  support 
of  character,  professions,  sentiments,  and  mea- 
sures, concerning  which  there  is  a  similarity  in 
opinion;  and  thus  it  enables  the  associates  to  resist 
with  greater  probability  of  success,  the  attacks  of 
their  opponents.   It  prompts  us  to  afford  that  kind 
and  degree  of  assistance  to  those  who  appear  de^ 
serving  of  our  aid,  which  may  be  requisite  to  draw 
them  forth  from  obscuHty,  enable  them  to  ad» 
vance  their  fortunes  in  the  world,  and  distinguish 
themselves  in  public  life:  and  in  such  instances,  it 
emulates  the  advantages  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  private  friendship.  Without 
these  aids,  each  individual,  being  totally  indifferent 
to  every  member  of  the  community  to  which  he 
lielongs,  would  have  to  combat  various  impedi- 
ments and  difficulties,  by  his  own  strength  alone; 
and  he  would  frequently  feel  his  power  inadequate 
io  the  task.    Thus,  although  popular  prejudices 
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cannot  in  any  case  be  considered  as  the  test  of 
ikvhat  is  right,  or  proper,  yet  when  they  coincide 
ivith  what  is  right  and  proper  they  become  pow- 
erful promoters  of  it.    [See  Note  A.] 

In  the  section  where  we  enlarged  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  associated  Ajfections,  we  gave  seve- 
ral instances  of  their  beneficial  as  well  as  pernicious 
effects.*  To  these  we  shall  refer  the  reader,  and 
■shall  only  observe  at  present  that,  from  some  of 
the  instances  given,  it  appears  that  they  enlarge 
our  sphere  of  enjoyment,  by  the  pleasing  recol- 
lections which  they  produce,  and  by  creating  an 
endearing  intimacy  with  even  inanimate  objects. 
They  become,  in  some  instances,  powerful  auxili- 
aries to  the  promotion  of  our  interests.  They  may 
be  made  the  handmaids  and  the  cherishers  of  our 
virtues;  place  us  upon  our  guard,  by  the  percep- 
tion that  vice  itself  has  its  introductory  affections 
as  well  as  virtue;  and  they  render  particular  situa- 
tions, states,  and  employments,  much  more  plea- 
sing and  acceptable,  than  they  would  have  been 
without  their  friendly  aids. 

The  different  degrees  of  effects  produced  by  the 
various  Modes  in  which  interesting  scenes  are  present- 
edto  us,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
There  are  obvious  marks  of  utility  in  this  consti- 
tution of  our  nature. 

*  See  Phil.  T.  Pt.  ii.  Chap.  ii.  Section  13. 
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From  the  pages  of  history  we  acquire  a  general 
knowledge  of  mankind.  We  are  made  acquaint- 
ed with  a  great  diversity  of  characters,  motives  of 
action,  means  employed,  with  the  result,  &c.  &c- 
and  thus,  is  our  stock  of  useful  knowledge  render- 
ed verj^  extensive.  We  also  learn  how  to  conduct 
ourselves  in  similar  circumstances;  and  are  enabled 
to  profit  by  the  conduct  and  experience  of  othei-s, 
\vithout  committing  their  mistakes,  being  guilty 
of  their  crimes,  or  suffering  their  misfortunes, 
W^hile  these  are  the  only  purposes  to  be  answered, 
"we  can  wade  through  narratives  of  vice  and  distress, 
not  only  with  patience,  but  with  some  degree  of 
pleasure ;  and  we  are  prompted  both  by  sympathy 
and  curiosity  to  proceed  in  our  enquiries.  Nay 
we  feel  our  minds  strengthened  in  the  love  of  vir- 
tue, by  the  interest  we  take  in  the  sufferings,  or 
the  triumphs  of  the  virtuous;  and  we  feel  a  con- 
scious satisfaction  in  the  detestation  of  those  vices 
and  horrors,  which  so  strongly  arrest  our  attention 
in  the  perusal.  Did  our  sensations  rise  higher  than 
to  this  point,  we  should  close  the  book,  and  pre- 
fer continuing  in  our  ignorance,  rather  than  suffer 
the  agonies  of  sympathy  or  the  agitations  of  indig- 
nant horror;  or  we  should  be  rendered  miserable 
to  no  valuable  purpose.  When  conduct  and  events 
are  impressed  upon  the  imagination,  by  the  cir- 
cumstantial narrative  of  a  Spectator,  the  subject 
approaches  nearer  to  ourselves ;  the  business  is 
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brought  home  to  us;  we  feel  the  possibility  of  be- 
ing placed  in  similar  circumstances,  or  being  wit- 
nesses to  similar  events;  and  we  enter  more  deep- 
ly and  warmly  into  every  affecting  particular.  The 
mind  is  therefore  prepared  and  disposed  for  action, 
or  for  those  stronger  sympathies,  which  such  in- 
teresting scenes  may  require.  But  when  TFe  Our- 
selves become  actual  spectators,  our  sympathy  is 
excited  to  the  utmost,  and  we  are  instinctively 
prompted  to  a  conduct  best  adapted  to  the  excit- 
ing: cause;  and  thus  are  we  enabled  to  act  a  bene- 
ficent  part  in  the  distressing  drama,  to  which  we 
are  witnesses. 

The  important  uses  to  which  Eloquence  and  Ora- 
torij  may  be  made  applicable  are  self-apparent.  As 
they  are  such  powerful  instruments  to  move  the 
will,  they  are  able  to  produce  all  that  the  will  can 
determine  to  accomplish.  In  skilful  and  honest 
hands,  they  may  be  most  successfully  employed  to 
calm  each  turbulent  passion,  and  eradicate  each 
unworthy  affections;  to  arouse  the  patriotic  vir- 
tues ;  animate  the  mind  to  struggle  with  difficulties 
and  dangers;  instil  the  principles  of  benevolence 
and  compassion;  dissuade  men  from  persevering 
in  the  path  which  leads  to  their  own  destruction, 
or  from  being  the  authors  of  misery  to  others. 
"  Eloquence  says  an  anonymous  author,  governs 
States  without  violence;  it  obtains  subjects  without 
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the  force  of  arms;  it  subdues  their  wills  by  sweet^ 
compulsion;  it  gives  battle  and  gains  victories, 
without  the  effusion  of  blood." 

The  Z)/-a/?z/2  being  a  lively  representation  of  men 
and  manners,  may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
most  valuable  purposes.  Under  the  direction  of 
the  unskilful  and  depraved  it  has  too  frequently  be- 
come the  school  of  every  immorality.  It  has  been 
made  to  ridicule  unfashionable  virtues;  to  establish 
false  and  pernicious  maxims  of  conduct;  to  destroy 
that  horror  which  ought  always  to  accompany  the 
success  of  villany;  and  it  has  rendered  scenes  of 
treachery,  intrigue,  debauchery,  and  riot,  familiar 
and  pleasant  to  the  minds  of  the  supei-ficial  and 
unthinking.  Under  proper  regulations,  it  becomes 
not  only  a  rational  amusement,  but  the  school  of 
valuable  knowledge.  It  may  be  made  to  inspire 
every  noble  principle  and  virtuous  affection.  By 
its  histories  it  is  adapted  to  perpetuate  interesting 
events,  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  most  lasting 
impression  upon  the  memory.  By  its  delineation 
of  character,  "it  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature."  It 
shews  us  ourselves,  our  passions,  our  prejudices,, 
our  foibles.  It  teaches  us  the  kiiowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  in  its  versatilities,  its  excellencies  ancl 
defects.  When  it  traces  the  natural  consequences 
of  human  motives  and  human  conduct,  with  a  due 
degree  of  accuracy,  it  sets  fojrth  all  the  advaiitage* 
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of  experience,  without  its  troubles.  It  is  able  to 
inspire  us  with  the  love  of  every  thing  that  is  great^ 
noble,  and  amiable,  and  with  the  detestation  of 
ew^ry  thing  that  is  mean  and  infamous.  It  may  rc- 
iyie  the  taste  and  soften  the  manners;  and  by  vir- 
tue of  that  concatenation  of  the  different  affections 
which  has  been  formerly  noticed,  it  may  cherish 
and  imjDrove  the  sympathetic  feelings. 

It  is  however  observable,  that  too  great  a  fond- 
ness for  pathetic  scenes,  either  in  novels  or  at  the 
theatre,  has  rather  a  tendency  to  blunt  our  feelings 
for  particular  instances  of  real  misery  than  to 
quicken  them.  By  being  perpetually  conversant 
with  fictitious  distress,  the  keen  and  beneficent  ef- 
fects of  novelty  and  surprise  are  zcorii  out;  and  the 
mind  being  long'accustomed  to  the  higher  colour- 
ings of  art,  will  finally  experience  that  these  are 
become  absolutely  requisite  to  excite  the  proper 
sensation.  It  is  thus  rendered  indifferent,  perhaps 
disgusted,  at  the  simple  or  squalid  miseries  of  real 
life ;  and  although  our  dispositions,  and  general 
habits  may  be  so  far  improved,  that  we  may  be  ele- 
vated above  every  thing  that  approaches  to  abso- 
lute cruelty  and  ferocity  of  manners,  yet  we  shall 
not  be  awakened  to  the  relief  of  misery  with  that 
promptitude  which  might  have  been  expected;  nor 
jJossess  that  genuine  sympathy  we  may  be  tempted 
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to  ascribe  to  ourselves,  from  the  exalted  pleasure 
we  take  in  the  representations  of  fictitious  misery. 

The  occasional  influence  of  external  Circumstan- 
ces, or  predisposing  Causes,  manifestly  proceeds 
from  a  law  of  our  constitution  highly  beneficial 
in  itself.  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  that  sus- 
ceptibility to  external  impressions  with  which  we 
are  endowed;  and  it  is  of  some  value  in  preven- 
ting too  great  a  monotony  of  disposition  in  the 
same  individual.  But  the  fluctuations  of  temper, 
occasioned  by  incidental  causes,  may,  under  the 
direction  of  reason  and  good  sense,  be  productive 
of  very  great  advantages.  By  virtue  of  this  law, 
the  subject  himself  is  made  to  experience  what  is 
most  favourable  to  good  or  to  bad  impressions* 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  avoid  the  latter  and  en- 
courage the  former.  He  is  enabled  to  escape  the 
ganger  while  it  is  remote;  while  his  exertions  are- 
the  least  painful,  and  his  success  certain.  He  may 
thus  render  his  humours  instrumental  to  the  cause 
of  virtue.  Although  the  best  feelings  derived 
from  such  adventitious  means  may  lay  no  claims 
to  merit,  yet  by  a  wise  application  of  the  laws  of 
association,  they  may  terminate  in  amiable  and 
virtuous  habits,  and  therefore  they  may  in  the 
issue  be  productive  of  merit. 

The  versatility  of  temper  proceeding  from  these 
©ccasional  causes,  being  assiduously  watched  by 
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all  attentive  monitor,  will  present  him  with  many 
opportunities  of  suggesting  wise  counsels  and 
friendly  admonitions,  with  great  advantage,  which 
would  have  been  nugatory  if  urged  in  less  favor- 
able moments:  and  thus  may  the  changes  produced 
by  predisposing  causes  become  conductors  to  vir- 
tue, as  they  are  too  frequently  precursors  of  every 
thing  that  is  vicious. 

There  is  another  important  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  numerous  causes  specified,  as  con- 
spiring to  create  a  diversity  in  our  opinions,  dis-. 
positions,  and  affections.  Their  influence,  which 
is  in  many  instances  irresistible,  holds  forth  a  les- 
son of  mutual  forbearance  and  charitable  indul- 
gence. When  disposed  to  entertain  a  censorious 
disposition,  and  express  our  resentment,  or  even 
our  surprise,  that  others  should  think  or  feel  differ- 
rently  from  ourselves,  in  cases  we  deem  to  be  the 
most  obvious  and  indisputable;  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  force  of  natural  propensities,  habits,  cus- 
toms, education,  &c.  which  exert  such  influence 
over  the  judgment,  and  then  candidly  to  enquire 
how  far  these  may  have  influenced  our  own.?  We 
ought  not  to  feel  indignant  because  othei*s  submit 
to  a  force,  which  it  would  not  have  been  in  our 
power  to  resist.  If  we  should  not  have  been  able  to 
discover  the  truth,  or  to  cherish  the  best  affections. 
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when  all  these  powers  were  operating  against  us^ 
why  should  we  expect  others  to  accomplish  a  task 
to  which  we  had  been  unequal?  If  natural  talents, 
integrity  of  heart,  and  purity  of  motives,  perhaps 
not  inferior  to  our  own,  have  not  preserved  them 
from  eiTors,  the  only  emotions  we  should  feel, 
are  joy  and  gratitude,  that  we  have  been  placed 
under  the  influence  of  more  fortunate  circum- 
stances ;  united  with  compassion ,  for  those  who 
are  not  as  yet  extricated  from  mental  bondage. 
Although  our  opinions  may  finally  be  the  result* 
of  reason,  and  our  dispositions  conformable  to  her 
dictates,  yet  it  becomes  us  to  reflect  upon  those 
circumstances  which  enabled  our  reason  to  act  in 
this  superior  manner,  andthe  circumstances  which 
have  cast  our  affections  in  the  choicest  mould; 
and  we  have  full  evidence  within  ourselves,  that 
reason  has  not  yet  completed  its  office,  if  we  do 
not  make  ample  allowance  for  othei-s  destitute  of 
our  advantages. 


CHAP.  II. 


INQUIRY  INTO  THE  IRREGULARITIES  OF 
THE  PASSIONS  AND  AFFECTIONS ;  THEIR 
NATURE  AND  CAUSES. 

SECT.  I. 

THE  IRREGULARITIES  OP  THE  PASSIONS,  &C. 
IN  WHAT  THEY  CONSIST. 

ITT  has  been  shewn  in  the  preceding  Essay,  that 
Human  Nature  is  endowed  with  various  Passions 
and  Affections,  in  order  that  they  may  operate  as 
means  to  obtain  certain  and  important  ends.  These 
ends  have  immediately  or  remotely,  a  relation  to 
TV dl-beino^.    When,  therefore,  the  Passions  and 
Affections  are  excited  in  such  a  manner  as  is  pro- 
ductive of  that  end,  they  are  useful  and  proper ; 
and  in  exact  proportion  as  they  have  a  tendency 
to  deviate  from  it,  they  become  improper,  irregu- 
lar and  injurious.    In  all  deviations,   the  con- 
stitution of  nature,  by  which  we  are  rendered  sus- 
ceptible of  such  impressions,  is  abused  to  the  most 
pernicious  and  fatal  purposes.   We  are  destined  to 
experience  inconvenience,  discomfiture  and  un- 
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happiness  ourselves,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  dif- 
fusing Miseiy  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  our 
influence. 

The  nature  of  an  abuse  is  indicated  by  our 
knowledge  of  the  Use  of  any  thing.  Whatever  is 
useful  acts  as  a  mean  to  obtain  an  end ;  and  the 
degrees  of  its  utility  are  estimated  by  the  degrees 
of  its  suitableness  to  the  desired  purpose.  Abuse 
may  therefore  be  considered,  in  the  positive  sense 
of  the  word,  as  the  application  of  certain  powei-s 
to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  they  were 
destined  ;  or  the  use  of  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  frustrate  the  designed  object,  and  to  produce 
different  or  opposite  effects.  The  term  may  also 
be  supposed  to  comprehend  a  negative  import. 
A  culpable  Jfeglect  to  exert  those  powers  which 
might  have  been  usefully  employed,  deserves  the 
appellation  of  an  abuse,  both  as  it  indicates  a  state 
of  mind  dissonant  from  the  ends  of  our  creation; 
and  also  as  it  takes  its  origin  from  the  misapplica- 
tion of  some  other  principle,  such  as  improper 
attention  to  other  objects^  timid  caution,  or  a  cri- 
minal love  of  ease,  which  enervate  the  mind,  and 
render  the  powers  it  possesses,  indolent  and  in- 
active. 

Thus  respecting  the  passions  and  affections  with 
which  human  nature  is  endowed,  if  their  object 
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be  to  protect  us  from  evil,  and  to  promote  indi- 
vidual, social,  or  general  happiness,  it  will  be  uni- 
versally allowed  that  every  deviation  from  these 
constitutes  an  Abuse.  They  are  not  excited  or 
indulged  according  to  the  original  intention  of 
the  endowment;  or  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
salutary  and  beneficial  powers  they  possess;  and 
some  inconvenience,  some  evil  or  other  must 
inevilably  ensue. 

It  IS  asserted  by  all  Moralists  tbat  moderation  is 
the  basis  of  permanent  enjoyment ,  and  a  moment's 
attention  will  convince  us  that  it  is  absurd  to  think 
otherwise.  For  the  greatest  good  possible  being 
the  legitimate  standard,  every  deficiency  or  excess 
in  our  attempts  to  attain  it,  is  a  deduction  from 
what  might  have  been  enjoyed.  This  truth  lies 
couched  in  e^v'ery  word  that  is  used  in  the  present 
connection.  Deficiency  expresses  a  falling  short. 
Excess  relates  to  ^me  violence  which  {joes  be- 
yond  it.  Every  thing  we  deem  extra-vagant,  ec- 
ceji-iric,  &c.  is  considered  as  deviating  from  the 
right  line ;  or  as  flying  off  from  that  centre  around 
which  every  thought  and  every  action  ought  to 
form  the  radii  and  the  circle.  E\>^ery  species  of  en- 
joyment has  its  acme  and  its  bounds.  If  the  height 
be  not  attained,  something  of  a  privation  remains; 
if  it  be  exceeded,  some  power  or  principle  of  hur 
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man  nature  is  violated ;  and  that  which  forms  a 
perfect  and  beautiful  figure  at  the  precise  focus, 
becomes  inverted  and  deformed  by  stepping  be- 
yond it.  ThuSj  for  example,  deficiency  of  food 
on  the  one  hand,  or  excess  on  the  other,  are  de- 
trimental to  the  corporeal  frame ;  whilst  moderate 
indulgence  refreshes  and  exhilarates:  Too  much 
rest  induces  languor;  too  much  exercise,  fatigue; 
while  a  due  degree  is  salutary  to  mind  and  body. 
It  is  the  excess  of  an  affection  that  becomes  a  pas- 
sion, and  the  want  of  due  affection,  constitutes  a 
morbid  apathy,  that  incipient  gangrene  of  the  soul. 

The  perversion  of  the  passions  and  affections 
from  their  proper  influence,  may  consist  either  in 
the  undue  and  perniciousexcitement  of"  the  strong- 
er passions,  or  in  the  indiscreet  engagements  of 
the  more  permanent  affections,  either  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  object  chosen,  or  the  degrees  of 
attachment  to  it.  For  when  the  passions  are  not 
excited  on  the  proper  occasion ;  when,  for  exam- 
ple, there  is  a  total  insensibility  to  danger,  where 
it  is  the  greatest  and  most  obvious,  or  to  the  most 
important  losses,  or  to  the  grossest  injuries;  when 
a  total  indifference  is  shewn  towards  objects  which 
are  calculated  to  interest  every  one;  the  mind  is 
either  elevated  above  them  by  being  pre-occupied 
by  some  very  exalted  principle;  pr  it  is  in  an  un- 
natural and  diseased  state;  or  this  indifference 
may  be  the  result  of  an  apathy  acquired  by  the 
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disappointment  of  immoderate  desires  and  affec- 
tions, terminating  in  discontent  and  disgust,  and 
exchanging  the  excess  of  incitement  for  a  total 
insensibility.  The  one  indicates  that  an  extraor- 
dinary counterpoise  to  the  usual  affections  and 
emotions  is  in  powerful  exercise;  the  other  that 
a  species  of  inanition  has  taken  place  from  prece- 
ding excess.  Various  instances  have  been  addu- 
ced, in  our  analysis,  of  the  abuses  which  arise  both 
from  excess  and  misapplication.  As  truth  is  one 
and  simple,  and  surrounding  errors  infinite,  thus 
the  passions  and  affections,  the  most  natural,  in- 
nocent, and  laudable,  have  but  one  point  of  per- 
fection in  their  indulgence.  If  they  attain  not 
this  point,  they  are  impeded  by  the  undue  influ- 
ence, that  is,  by  the  improper  exercise  of  some 
other  passion  and  affection;  if  they  exceed  it,  they 
run  into  the  contrary  extreme,  and  become  inju- 
rious to  some  other  principle,  disposition,  or  af- 
fection, which  ought  to  have  been  regarded. 

The  cardinal  affections  of  Love  and  Hatred,  be- 
come  pernicious,  when  they  are  directed  to  impro- 
per objects,  or  indulged  upon  those  which  are  in 
themselves  lawful,  to  a  degree  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  reason  and  propriety.  The  misapplication 
of  the  principle  or  affection  of  Love,  is  to  value 
that  as  a  good,  which  is  in  itself  an  evil;  or  to  give 
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that  preference  to  inferior  objects,  which  is  alone 
due  to  those  possessing  higher  qualities,  or  with 
-  which  we  are  connected  by  some  special  and  in- 
dispensable obligation.  The  principle  of  Hatred 
is  abused,  when  an  aversion  is  entertained  for  that 
which  is  a  real  good,  on  account  of  some  peculiar 
quality  it  may  possess,  which  is  unpleasant  to  our 
feelings:  or  if  we  suffer  an  aversion  to  exceed,  in 
any  case  the  limits,  which  reason,  justice,  human- 
ity, prescribe.  When  this  hatred  is  directed  against 
individuals  of  our  species,  where  it  has  not  been 
merited,  or  when  it  exceeds  the  degrees  of  delin- 
quency, it  becomes  an  injustice  of  the  most  crim- 
inal nature.  Exemplifications  of  such  an  abuse 
were  given  in  our  investigation  of  the  nature  ot 
malevolence,  malignity,  envy,  rancour,  censori- 
ousness,  cruelty,  &c. 

The  abuse  of  Self-love  consists  in  a  desire  of 
things  which  are  improper  or  pernicious  to  us  ; 
in  pursuing  inferior  objects  to  an  excessive  de- 
gree and  to  the  neglect  of  things  which  are  most 
important;  in  attempts  to  monopolize  and  en- 
gross the  means  of  enjoyment  at  the  expence  of 
those  who  have  an  equal  claim;  in  illicit  indulgen- 
cies  and  gratifications  to  the  injury  of  others. 
Where  a  contrariety  presents  itself,  where  private 
interest  and  the  good  of  others  stand  in  competi- 
tion:, Self-love  will  in  common  cases,  incline  us 
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to  prefer  our  own  advantage.  This  being  a  prin^ 
ciplcon  which  all  would  act,  excepting  in  particu- 
lar and  extraordinary  circumstances,  no  one  has  a 
right  to  censure  it.  But  when  these  advantages 
are  pursued  by  unjustifiable  means,  by  deceit,  in- 
justice, oppression.  Self-love  becomes  inordinate. 
Again,  if  by  making  smaller  sacrifices  of  profit, 
ease,  pleasure,  we  are  able  to  communicate  some 
essential  benefit  to  others,  that  Self-love  is  base 
and  reprehensible  which  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
compassion,  and  refuses  to  administer  aid  to  the 
wretched  and  neces.sitous. 

As  the  universal  or  primary  passions  of  Joy,  Sor- 
tow.  Fear  and  Anger  have  each  their  object,  they 
have  also  their  limits.  Joy  becomes  inordinate 
when  it  greatly  surpasses  the  good  obtained  :  by 
exciting  fallacious  hopes  it  inevitably  terminates 
in  disappointment.  The  passion  is  abused,  when 
it  inspires  us  with  an  undue  confidence  in  our- 
selves, or  in  the  advantages  acquired;  and  when  it 
prompts  us  to  insult,  and  treat  with  indignity,  those 
over  whom  we  may  have  triumphed.  If  it  be  ex- 
cited by  improper  objects,  it  gives  a  false  report 
of  happiness,  which  may  conduct  us  into  the  most 
fatal  errors ;  or  it  is  a  mistaken  exultation  respect- 
ing events  which  must  prove  injurious  somewhere. 

The  excess  of  Sorrow  is  pernicious  to  ourselves, 
by  being  destructive  to  health,  by  depriving  us  of 
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the  power  of  enjoying  the  good  which  is  still  in 
our  possession,  by  enervating  the  mind,  and  inca- 
pacitating it  for  the  performance  of  its  various 
duties. 

Although  every  allowance  should  be  made 
where  the  affliction  has  been  great;  and  although 
the  depth  of  sorrow  may  be  permitted  for  a  season, 
to  render  the  mind  less  sensible  to  surroundins: 
comforts;  yet  habitual  and  obstinate  JMelanc/wly 
degenerates  into  an  abuse  of  the  passion.  It  is  a 
species  of  injustice  to  others.  //  is  a  tacit,  but  a 
very  expressive  denial,  that  our  surrounding  friends 
possess,  any  longer,  the  pleasing  power  to  com- 
municate that  happiness  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  communicate.  It  deprives  them  of  that  share 
of  our  attention  and  complacency  to  which  they 
are  entitled ;  and  of  all  those  comforts  which  the 
chearfulness  of  social  intercourse  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce.  It  is  also  the  parent  of  impa- 
tience, discontent,  peevisJiness,  repinings,  &c.  those 
unpleasant,  and  unlawful  sensations. 

The  excess  of  Fear  is  not  only  an  extreme 
weakness,  but  it  is  dangerous.  Where  fear  is  im- 
properly placed,  precaution  will  also  be  impro- 
perly directed;  and  thus  will  the  mind  be  thrown 
off  its  guard  against  the  approach  of  real  evils.  It  * 
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lent,  insolent,  and  assuming;  while  it  depresses 
the  spirits  of  his  equals,  or  inspires  them  with 
envy,  jealousy,  and  haired  against  the  pampered 
favourite.  Even  the  compassionate  affections  in- 
dulged to  excess,  may  become  injurious;  they 
may  prove  encouragements  to  impostors,  indo- 
lence and  vice;  and  when  they  are  directed  into 
an  improper  channel,  they  disqualify  us  for  admi- 
nistering assistance  and  consolation  to  those  who 
are  more  deserving. 

The  Desires  that  relate  to  our  corporeal  wants, 
when  indulged  in  an  inordinate  manner,  are  pe- 
culiarly disgraceful,   and  peculiarly  pernicious. 
These  lay  no  claim  to  respectability  in  their  most 
moderate  and  licensed  gratification,  and  they  are 
most  pernicious  in  the  abuse.    The  Epicure,  who 
places  his  supreme  felicity  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  ;  and  the  Glutton,  whose  chief  enjoyment  of 
life  consists  in  the  indulgence  of  his  appetite,  and 
who  wastes  by  his  excesses,  the  gifts  of  Providence 
which  were  intended  for  the  support  of  his  animal 
frame  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  to  invigo- 
rate the  powers  of  the  mind,  after  they  have  been 
exhausted  in  useful  services ;  these  characters  are 
considered  by  common  consent  as  upon  a  level 
with  the  lowest  of  the  brute  creation.   Excesses  of 
this  kind  induce  disease  upon  the  corporeal  system, 
and  obtund  the  powers  of  that  soul  whose  opera- 
tions alone  can  indicate  the  superiority  of  our  r^nk- 
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The  Drunkard  voluntarily  renounces  for  the  sedu- 
cing cup,  that  rationality  which  is  the  prerogative 
of  his  nature.  He  shortens  the  period  of  his  ex- 
istencCj  or  treasures  up  a  large  collection  of  infir- 
mitieSj  for  the  evening  of  his  days.  The  strength 
of  the  sexual  passion  was  wisely  appointed  to  se- 
cure an  uninterrupted  succession  of  animal  life. 
The  importance  of  this  end  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  superiority  of  the  species,  and  the  com- 
parative value  of  its  existence ;  the  Beings  there- 
fore who  indulge  in  these  sensual  gratifications,  in 
a  manner  subversive  of  the  ends  proposed  by  na- 
ture, are  guilty  of  an  offence  against  nature,  they 
meanly  attempt  an  evasion  of  its  sacred  laws. 
They  frequently  induce  deserved  misery  upon 
themselves,  and,  what  is  still  more  unfortunate, 
too  frequently  entail  undeserved  misery  upon 
others. 

Every  Desire  may  become  inordinate;  that  is,  it 
may  degenerate  into  an  absurd  or  pernicious  ex- 
cess. The  desire  JVealth,  when  it  degenerates 
into  avarice  becomes  a  pernicious  absurdity.  It 
checks  the  circulation  of  that  which,  by  being 
diffused,  might  diflJiise  comfort  and  enjoyment.  It 
rests  in  the  means  of  enjoyment  or  of  usefulness, 
without  producing  either;  and  thus  completely 
annihilates  those  very  purposes  for  which  wealth 
has  been  coveted.    When  the  desire  of  riches 
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prompts  to  illicit  means  of  gain,  it  becomes  fraud 
deceit,  injustice,  oppression,  and  villany.  The 
excess  of  EmuIatioJi  tempts  to  the  use  of  unlawful 
means ;  and  it  inspires  hatred  and  animosities  be- 
tween rivals  and  competitors:  and  the  Ambition 
which  treads  upon  the  rights  of  mankind,  is  usur- 
pation and  tyranny.  To  expend  the  devotional 
Temper  upon  imaginary  beings;  to  attempt  to 
please  the  best  of  Beings,  by  frivolous  rites  and 
ceremonies,  by  an  uncharitable  attachment  to 
particular  doctrines,  propagating  them  by  violat- 
ing all  the  laws  of  justice,  humanity,  and  common 
sense,  is  an  abuse  of  Religion.  In  short  every 
amiable  quality  and  every  virtue,  misapplied  or 
indulged  to  an  excess,  degenerates  into  a  peniici- 
ous  abuse.  Mildness  of  disposition  is  proximate 
to  an  insipid  tameness,  destitute  of  energy  where 
energy  is  most  required.  The  excess  of  courage 
becomes  rashness ;  of  boldness,  impudence ;  the 
excess  of  caution  is  timidity;  rigid  ceconomy  is 
related  to  avarice;  and  liberality  borders  upon  ex- 
travagance. 

It  may  be  supposed,  upon  a  superficial  view, 
that  some  of  our  irregular  and  pernicious  passions 
and  affections,  cannot  have  the  most  remote  con- 
nection with  those  which  are  innocent  and  bene- 
ficial. They  appear  to  be  originally  and  radically 
vile  and  depraved,  and  to  possess 'an  inherent  ma- 
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lignity,  which  entitles  them  to  a  distinct  and 
opposite  class.  It  will  perhaps  be  asserted  that 
envy,  malice,  implacability  in  resentments,  and 
cruelty,  at  least,  are  of  this  complexion,  and  that 
pride,  avarice  and  ambition,  are  scarcely  exempt 
from  the  charge. 

We  have  attempted  to  analyse  these  various 
passions  and  affections  in  our  philosophical  trea- 
tise, and  if  the  explanations  there  stated  be  re- 
ceived, they  will  sufficiently  point  out  the  genuine 
sources  of  every  extravagant  and  inordinate  passion, 
without  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  principles- 
which  are  merely  hypothetical,  and  also  liable  to 
numerous  objections. 

Avarice  is  an  inordinate  passion  for  gain.  The 
term  may  be  applied  to  the  eager  anxiety  with 
which  it  is  sought,  and  by  which  it  approaches  to 
rapacity ;  but  it  more  usually  expresses  a  disposi- 
tion to  hoard  treasures,  without  having  thedisposi- 
tion  or  spirit  to  use  them.    In  both  cases  it  is  the 
excess  and  perversion  of  that  desire  of  gain  which 
may  in  itself,  not  only  be  innocent,  but  lauda- 
ble, by  becoming  the  grand  spur  to  indusiry  ; 
the  only  means  by  which  numbers  can  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  life,  support  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  their  exertions,  or  become  serviceable  to 
the  community.  But  an  attachment  to  the  means. 
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may  gradually  steal  upon  the  mind  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  totally  to  defeat  the  end.  The  afTection 
now  becomes  a  disease.  The  avaricious  man, 
prefers  to  live  in  wretchedness  and  want,  by  to- 
tally depriving  himself  of  that  good  which  it  was 
his  original  desire  to  procure,  rather  than  diminish 
the  means  in  his  possession,  by  the  purchase  of  it. 
Ambition,  in  its  most  criminal  excess,  is  simply  an 
abuse  of  that  personal  affection  which  renders 
every  man  prone  to  seek  his  own  advantage  and 
pre-eminence,  in  preference  to  that  of  his  neigh- 
bour; a  principle  which  under  proper  restrictions, 
and  wisely  directed,  may  be  productive  of  extensive 
utility.  It  is  a  stimulus  to  Emulation  which  indi- 
cates itself  by  exertions :  and  altho'  pre-eminence 
cannot  be  the  lot  of  every  candidate,  yet  by  his  ex- 
ertions he  will  have  advanced  himself  in  the  scale 
of  honour  and  in  the  powers  of  utility ;  and  the 
fruits  of  these  may  disseminate  their  beneficial  ef» 
fects  over  the  community. 

Envy,  malignity,  implacable  resentment,  may 
justly  be  considered  as  an  improper  and  unjust 
perversion  of  the  principle  of  Hatred.  They  ori- 
ginate from  the  criminal  and  despicable  Self-love 

little  minds,  in  consequence  of  their  observing 
the  superior  advantages  of  others;  or  from  their 
brooding  over  something  displeasing  in  their  con- 
duct towards  themselves. 
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In  our  analysis  of  Envy,  we  have  considered  it 
as  the  effect  of  inordinate  Self-love,  indicated  by 
the  union  of  pride,  sorrow  and  anger.  Extrava- 
gant ideas  of  personal  merit,  induce  us  to  behold 
with  a  criminal  displeasure,  the  good  possessed  by 
others,  united  with  a  resentment  no  less  criminal, 
that  it  has  not  fallen  to  our  own  share.  Hence 
this  corroding  passion,  hateful  as  it  is  in  itself,  may 
be  legitimately  traced  to  principles,  implanted 
within  us  for  important  purposes. 

Malignity  is  a  species  of  hatred  and  resentment, 
rendered  criminal  by  its  motives  and  its  excesses. 
It  is  mostly  generated  by  an  Envy  that  is  impatient 
to  punish;  which  contemplates  what  is  desirable 
in  the  state  of  others  as  a  crime  deserving  chas- 
tisement. In  these  wretched  paroxysms  of  Self- 
love,  a  malignant  temper  affects  to  be  governed 
solely  by  the  love  of  justice,  when  it  attempts  to 
imbitter  the  sweets  of  prosperity,  to  blast  a  repu- 
tation that  eclipses  our  own,  to  reduce  to  the  com- 
mon level  those,  whom  Envy  pretends  to  have, 
been  raised  above  it  by  means  unconnected  with 
merit;  or  when  it  rejoices  in  the  ill  fortune  of 
those  for  whom  we  may  have  imbibed  a  personal 
hatred. 

Thus  we  may  consider  Malignity  as  a  vile  and 
baneful  compound  of  principles,  which  in  their 
separate  characters  may  be  permitted  to  occupy  a 
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place  in  the  human  breast.  It  is  the  perversion 
of  hatred  in  consequence  of  self-love,  which  con- 
founds and  perverts  every  idea  of  justice. 

Cruelty  is,  perhaps,  the  most  inexplicable  dis- 
position which  can  disgrace  humanity.  Delibe- 
rately to  inflict  misery,  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
groans  of  the  tortured,  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
common  depravity.  But  the  universal  horror  that 
it  excites,  indicates  that  it  is  not  a  coifmion  cha- 
racter; that  it  is  no  constituent  part  of  human 
nature.  It  is  exclaimed  against  with  united  voices 
as  inhuman,  and  consequently  thrown  as  it  were 
with  contempt  and  abhorrence,  at  a  remote  dis- 
tance from  the  failings  incident  to  humanity.  It 
is  manifestly  an  engendered  passion,  arising  from 
a  combination  of  adventitious  circumstances,  such 
as  perverse  education,  envy,  hatred,  cowardice, 
resentment,  which  conspire  to  harden  the  heart 
and  sour  the  temper,  to  foment  implacable  hatred, 
and  inspire  a  thirst  for  revenge  which  exceeds  the 
otfence,  while  it  madly  supposes,  that  too  great  a 
sacrifice  cannot  be  made  to  vindictive  justice.  It  is 
such  an  exaggeration  of  self-love  as  renders  the 
subject  insensible  to  every  thing  but  this  worth- 
less Self. 

When  Cruelty  accompanies  the  lust  of  power, 
it  acts  as  a  mean  to  obtain  an  end:  when  exercised 
in  the  uncontrouled  possession  of  power,  it  is  fre- 
quently the  result  of  previous  habits  which  have 
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induced  a  total  insensibility  to  the  state  and  feel- 
ings of  others.  It  sometimes  proceeds  from  a 
Wanton  exultation  in  absolute  dominion,  which 
openly  defies  the  Subjugated  to  resist  or  complain  ; 
and  sometimes  it  imagines  a  grandeur  in  being 
iable  to  imitate  the  vengeance  of  heaven  by  spread- 
ing desolation,  when  the  heart  is  too  depraved  to 
imitate  its  beneficence. 

These  few  instances  of  the  nature  of  abuse,  in 
the  passionsand  affections,  sufficiently  indicate  why 
they  deserve  thetermt/^/^z/se.  They  indicate  that  im- 
pressions and  dispositions  which  are  useful  and  ne- 
cessary, at  certain  seasons,  and  to  a  certain  degree^ 
may  in  other  circumstancesbecome  the  causes  of  ex- 
tensive rnischief :  For  the  excess,  or  misapplication 
of  the  passions  and  affections,  does  not  simply  ter- 
minate in  the  loss  of  that  particular  effect  which 
was  expected,  but  it  frequently  becomes  introduc- 
tory of  a  long  train  of  complicated  evils; 

Since  the  beneficent  effects  derived  from  each 
passion  and  affection,  can  alone  proceed  from 
their  due  exercise ;  and  since  aberrations  are  so 
numerous  both  in  kind  and  degree,  to  what  dread- 
ful and  accumulated  evils  is  human  nature  occa- 
sionally exposed,  by  those  very  passions  which  are 
the  professed  guardians  of  its  well-being !  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  his  advantages  and  the 
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variety  of  objects  which  appear  capable  of  com- 
municating delight,  does  the  danger  increase,  of 
Man's  becoming  superlatively  miserable!  That 
very  complication  of  circumstances  which  might 
extend,  vary,  and  multiply  his  enjoyments,  and  to 
which  increased  knowledge,  extensive  experience, 
diversified  pursuits,  social  connections,  give  birth, 
may  be  rendered  the  sources  of  accumulated  dis- 
tress! The  more  he  can  obtain,  the  more  he  has 
to  lose;  and  the  more  are  the  causes  of  anger, 
sorrow,  fear,  jealous  apprehensions,  multiplied 
and  increased!  The  more  social  and  benevolent 
his  dispositions,  the  more  may  his  heart  be  ago- 
nized by  surrounding  distress !  The  pleasures  de- 
rived from  his  social  connections  are  frequently 
interrupted,  and  sometimes  destroyed,  by  the  mis- 
fortunes or  irregularities  of  some  individual  within 
the  circle.  The  stronger  his  desires  and  the 
warmer  his  pursuits,  the  more  is  he  exposed  to 
the  severity  of  disappointments,  the  greater  his 
danger  of  exceeding  the  boundaries  of  virtue,  of 
reaping  vexation,  repentance  and  remorse,  and 
of  becoming  the  agent  of  complicated  misery  to 
others  ! 

Were  we  to  take  a  survey  in  our  recollection, 
and  sum  up  the  quantum  of  wretchedness^  of 
which  we  so  loudly  complain,  we  should  find  that 
by  far  the  greater  portion  proceeds  from  the  Abuse 
of  the  passions  and  affections.    May  it  not  be 
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asserted,  that  there  is  no  evil  incident  to  human 
nature,  excepting  corporeal  diseases,  or  the  abso- 
lute want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  may 
not  be  ascribed  immediately  or  ultimately,  to 
disordered  passions  and  affections?  And  may  we 
not  add,  that  both  disease  and  want  would  be  al- 
most unknown,  were  the  impetuous  passions  under 
proper  controul,  the  selfish  affections  indulged 
with  moderation,  and  the  benevolent  ones  duly 
operative? 

General  Summary. 

It  appears  from  the  extensive  survey  of  the 
passions,  emotions,  and  affections  which  has  been 
taken  in  the  course  of  our  investigations,  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  particular  changes  produ- 
ced in  our  sensations  and  dispositions,  in  conse- 
quenceof  certain  impressions  made  upon  the  mind, 
either  by  the  operation  of  external  circumstances, 
or  of  in  ward  suggestions.  These  changes  prove  agree- 
able or  painful,  according  to  theirnature,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  exciting  cause,  or  the  ideas 
we  have  of  its  qualities;  and  according  as  it  ap- 
pears adapted  or  repugnant  to  our  natures.  When 
these  sensations  are  powerfully  excited,  they  are 
productive  of  external  signs  correspondent  to 
their  specific  characters  and  the  degrees  of  their 
influence;  and  thus  are  they  made  manifest  t& 
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others.  These  external  tokens  are  also  corres- 
pondent to  the  nature^of  the  exciting  cause,  by 
virtue  of  which,  various  useful  and  moral  purpo- 
ses may  be  answered.  , 

All  our  passions,  affections  and  emotions,  relate 
to  things  which  appear  interesting  at  the  moment, 
to  some  good  received,  in  expectancy,  in  sus- 
pense, lost;  or  to  evils  suffered,  committed,  ap- 
prehended. They  are  all  excited  by  different 
modifications  of  Love  or  Hatred;  and  however 
various  or  opposite  in  their  natures,  they  all  ac' 
knowledge  the  desire  of  well-being  for  their  com-, 
mon  parent.  The  transient  nature  of  the  passions 
and  emotions,  demonstrates  the  versatility  of  our 
tempers,  the  imperfections,  uncertainty,  and  mu^ 
tability  of  our  state.  The  prevalence  of  affections, 
the  degrees  of  their  i^itenseness  and  the  nature  of 
their  objects,  manifest  the  prevalence  of  disposi-t 
tion  ;  stamp  innocence  or  guilt,  virtue  or  vice,  ex- 
cellence or  deformity  upon  the  human  character, 
and  constitute  the  permanent  happiness  or  misery 
of  man. 

When  apparent  good  is  to  be  pursued,  or  evil 
to  be  avoided,  the  Passions  and  strong  Affections 
are  roused  to  action.  Without  these,  cool  and  un-^ 
influential  approbation  or  disapprobation,  would 
accompany  the  contemplation  of  good  or  evil, 
unattended  by  mental  or  corporeal  exertions,  to 
appropriate  the  one  or  escape  the  other  :  With- 
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out  these,  human  nature  would  lose  its  character, 
and  be  transmuted  into  an  inconceivable  species 
of  being. 

The  Passions  and  Affections  therefore,  consti- 
tute an  essential  part  of  man.  Through  their 
medium  we  find  ourselves  connected  with  every 
object  around  us,  and  become  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  innocent  and  useful,  their  per- 
nicious and  dangerous  qualities.  When  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  are  excited  by  proper  objects, 
and  in  a  due  degree,  they  indicate  a  healthy  vigour 
of  mind, which  spreads  its  benignant  influence  over 
the  whole  system. When  they  are  improperly  placed, 
unduly  excited,  and  und^^rno  other  direction  than 
that  of  inordinate  self-love,  they  become  the  tor- 
ments of  ourselves  and  the  scourges  of  mankind. 


SECT  II. 

INQUIRY  INtO  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  IRREGULARITIES 
OF  THE  PASSIONS  AND  AFFECTIONS. 

INCE  every  natural  Passion  and  Affection,  well 
directed  and  well  regulated,  has  its  proper 
object  and  its  uses;  and  since  the  abuse  is  so  de- 
trimental to  the  very  design  for  which  the  passion 
was  implanted  within  us,  it  becomes  a  subject  of 
wonder  that  human  nature  should  be  so  contiiiu- 
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ally  missing  its  aim  ;  that  our  desires  of  hap- 
piness should  be  so  perpetually  frustrated ;  and 
that  those  very  passions,  which  are  excited  by 
the  love  of  good,  are  stimulating  us  to  the  pur- 
suit of  it,  and  are  professed  guardians  against  the 
dangers  to  which  this  good  is  exposed,  should 
themselves   become  the   grand    and  extensive 
sources  of  the  most  poignant  misery !   It  seems, 
upon  a  superficial  view,  as  if  we  were  formed  to 
be  tantalized  ;  as  if  we  were  destined  to  have  the 
shadow  of  good  before  our  eyes,  in  order  to  be 
seduced  into  evil  by  attempting  to  attain  it ;  to  be 
created  with  ardent  desires  after  well-being,  which 
are  never  to  be  realized;  and  to  pass  our  days 
with  the  prospect  of  some  bliss  before  us,  which 
is  to  recede  from  our  grasp  with  a  celerity  equal 
to  that  with  which  we  pursue  it !    Nor  is  this  the 
complaint  of  a  few  discontented  individuals,  or  of 
those  who,  from  a  combination  of  extraordinary 
circumstances  are  exclusively  become  the  children 
of  distress;  it  is  a  general  complaint,  it  has  been 
uttered  in  every  age,  in  every  situation,  and  at 
every  period  of  life ! 

These  facts  naturally  suggest  an  inquiry.  What 
can  be  the  cause  of  such  a  phsenomenon?  Is  it  the  ir- 
revocable law  of  our  Constitution  that  we  shall  be 
incited  to  pursue  what  we  are  never  to  attain  ? 
Has  some  Evil  Being  blinded  our  eyes,  perverted 
pur  judgment,  destroyed  our  powers,  and  blasted 
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-^11  our  fairest  hopes?  Or  are  we  ourselves  the 
culpable  causes  of  so  much  misery,  while  appa- 
rently surrounded  by  so  many  means  of  happiness  ? 

In  the  consideration  of  these  difficulties,  it  is 
not  my  design  to  become  either  the  partizan  or 
opponent  of  the  hypothetical  notions  to  which 
they  have  given  rise.  Endeavouring  to  be  the 
faithful  historian  of  nature,  to  the  utmost  of  rav 
abilities,  I  shall  confine  my  whole  attention  to  such 
causes  as  are  universally  acknowledged  to  exist; 
the  operations  of  which  are  so  extensive,  that 
every  instance  of  abuse,  of  depravity  accompany- 
ing the  abuse,  and' of  misery  that  follows,  may  be 
explained  by  them.  Should  any  other  causes  be 
superadded,  they  must  be  enforced  by  different 
arguments  than  those  arising  from  necessity. 

No  one  has  ever  denied  the  existence  of  the  fol- 
lowing causes:  Ignorance;  the  Influence  of  present 
Objects;  and  of  Inordinate  Self-Love. 

Let  usbriefly  consider  the  influence  of  each  in  ren- 
dering the  Affections  irregular  and  Passions  exces- 
sive; and  thus  inducing  a  disorder  in  the  directions 
and  operations  of  thosePassions  and  Affections,  which 
have  the  desire  of  good  for  their  professed  object. 

1 .  Ignorance. 

From  our  introductory  observations  it  appears 
that  man  was  born  in  total  ignorance:  that  every 
advance  Jie  makes,  as  an  individual,  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  and  from  the  first  dawn  of  existence  in 
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his  social  character,  to  the  most  improved  state  of 
society,  is  the  result  of  knowledge  and  experience 
gradually  acquired;  i-  It  has  also  been  frequently 
remarked,  in  our  analytical  view  of  the  passions, 
that  we  are  so  constituted,  as  to  be  rendered  sus- 
ceptible, in  some  way  or  other,  or  at  some  parti- 
cular period,  of  every  thing  around  us  :  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  everything  around  us  possesses 
various  qualities  or  attributes,  calculated  to  have 
some  agreeable  or  disagreeable  effect  upon  us;  and 
to  contribute  a  somethino-  towards  our  well-beino- 
or  deduct  from  it:  we  have  further  noticed  that 
our  desires  or  aversions,  respecting  these  objects, 
arise  from  an  aptitude  which  they  possess,  or  seem 
to  possess,  from  some  particular  adaptation  to  our 
nature,  situations,  and  humours,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  on  the  other,  from  a  something  that  is  repug- 
nant to  our  ideas  and  feelings. 

These  facts  plainly  indicate  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  influential  objects,  and  a  very  mi- 
nute and  discriminating  acquaintance  with  their 
natures,  powers,  and  properties,  becomes  essen- 
tially necessary,  in  order  to  ensure  to  ourselves 
their  kindly  influence,  or  to  escape  whatever  might 
prove  pernicious  or  displeasing.  As  long  as  we 
remain  totally  ignorant  of  things  possessing  inhe- 
rent powers  of  good  or  evil  tendency ;  as  long  as 
our  minds  remain  dormant  and  inattentive  to  their 
qualities,  they  are  to  us  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 
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We  are  like  persons  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  bu- 
siest scenes  of  action ;  or  plunged  in  palpable  dark- 
ness, which  conceals  all  objects,  however  nume- 
rous and  important:  and  in  every  case  where  we 
have  formed  wrong  ideas  of  those  qualities,  pow- 
ers, or  properties,  if  we  attempt  to  act,  we  must 
inevitably  commit  innumerable  errors.    Hence  it 
is,  that  knowledge  is  uniformly  com.pared  to  light, 
and  ignorance  to  darkness;  the  inability  of  the  eye 
to  see  and  distinguish,  and  of  the  mind  to  perceive, 
being   perfectly  analogous.     From  the  ignorant 
Man,  both  good  and  bad,  beyond  the  things  im- 
mediately before  him,  lie  so  completely  conceal- 
ed, that  they  are  not  known  to  exist.  Through 
Ignorance  we  are  prone  to  estimate  some  things 
much  too  highly,  depreciate  others  much  beneath 
their  value,  and  to  remain  indifferent  respecting 
things  which  may  be  calculated  to  promote  our 
best  interest.    Ignorance  often  walks  in  the  midst 
of  dangers,  and  thinks  itself  secure.    It  foresees 
no  pernicious  consequences  in  conduct,  by  which 
the  most  Intelligent,  are  the  most  alarmed.    It  is 
deceived  by  false  principles;  it  argues  erroneously 
from  true  ones,  or  draws  improper  inferences  from 
partial  documents.    Ignorance  is  guilty  of  perpet- 
ual mistakes  concerning  character,  conduct,  and 
motives;  and  thus  witholds  approbation  and  affec- 
tion, where  they  are  justly  due;  excites  hatred,  en- 
vy, jealousy,  and  all  the  malevolent  affections^ 
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where  they  are  the  least  deserved.  It  often  rejoi- 
ces when  it  ought  to  weep,  and  laments  when  it 
ought  to  rejoice.  The  ignorance  of  his  powers, 
his  motives  and  his  qualifications,  too  frequently 
induces  a  man  to  appreciate  his  own  talents  or  ac- 
complishments much  beyond  their  deserts;  inspir- 
ing him  with  pride  and  vanity,  discontent,  ingrati- 
tude, and  envy.  Not  knowing  that  others  are 
wiser  than  himself,  he  is  often  eager  to  take  the 
lead  in  situations  for  which  he  is  the  least  qualified. 
He  may  imagine  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  knowledge  before  he  has  laid  the  foundation ; 
and  thus  he  prepares  disappointment  for  himself, 
and  vexatious  injuries  for  others,  by  dangerous 
and  fruitless  attempts.  Self-ignorance  will  some- 
times also  create  a  diffidence  and  timidity  destruc- 
tive of  proper  exertions,  by  which  the  most  pro- 
mising talents  become  useless.  Supposing  him  to 
possess  the  best  disposition  that  ever  graced  humar 
nity,  an  ignorant  person  must  for  ever  wander  in 
a  labyrinth  of  error,  where  he  will  meet  with 
disappointments  and  vexations  at  every  turn.  In 
a  word  as  Knowledge  is  Pozver,  so  is  Ignorance 
Imbecility  ;  which  is  not  unfrequently,  as  danger- 
ous and  detrimental  as  determined  vice.  It  neither 
knows  what  is  good,  nor  how  to  pursue  it :  nor 
where  to  place  the  best  affections;  nor  can  it  cal- 
culate the  fatal  consequences  which  will  follpwthe 
indulgence  of  the  most  pernicious  passions. 
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Notwithstanding  the  injurious  consequences 
flowing  from  ignorance,  are  many  and  great,  we 
must  observe  that  it  is  not  characteristic  of  that  ig- 
norance which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  in- 
formation, or  to  unavoidable  inexperience,  to  ex- 
cite passions  and  affections  which  are  irregular  or 
illegitimate  in  themselves ;  but  simply  to  err  res- 
pecting the  choice  of  the  object,  the  degree  of 
the  emotion,  or  the  strength  of  attachment.  When 
guided  by  ignorance  alone,  we  may  not  be  con- 
scious that  we  are  going  wrong,  though  we  walk  in 
the  paths  which  lead  to  ruin. 

There  is  a  species  of  ignorance  which  is  highly 
culpable  in  itself,  as  it  arises  from  careless  inatten- 
tion where  attention  ou  "  ht  to  have  been  exerted:  and 
this  necessarily  deprives  of  many  advantages  which 
might  have  been  obtained,  in  our  search  after  hap- 
piness. It  disposes  us  to  draw  improper  inferen- 
ces, and  form  hasty  resolutions,  which  due  consi- 
deration would  have  prevented.  It  is  this  species 
of  ignorance  which  inspires  with  pride,  vanity, 
and  self-conceit,  obstinate  perseverance  in  the 
wrong  path,  without  attention  to  the  admonitions 
of  those  who  are  more  experienced  than  ourselves. 
It  is  this  which  seduces  us  into  false  ideas  concer- 
ning the  state,  and  conduct,  and  motives  of  others  ; 
inspiring  son-ow,  fear,  anger,  with  all  their  com- 
plications; such  as  personal  hatreds,  envy,  jealou- 
sy, discontent,  repining,  &c.    It  also  is  the  cause 
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of  our  so  frequently  mistaking  the  means  for  ther 
end;  and  induces  us  to  conclude  that  felicity  con- 
sists in  the  possession  of  the  means  and  instruments 
and  occasions  of  some  of  the  enjoyments  of  life, 
such  as  wealth,  honor,  power,  title;  hence  it  is 
that  sordid  avarice  is  indulged,  and  that  injustice 
and  insatiable  ambition,  take  the  lead  in  order  to 
obtain  them. 

2.  Inflmjice  of  Presejit  Objects. 
According  to  the  wise  constitution  of  our  make, 
things  present  and  immediate,  are  destined  to  af- 
fect us  with  peculiar  force.  We  are  thus  excited 
and  disposed  to  act  according  to  the  apparent  de- 
mands of  the  occasion.  Were  we  always  affected 
by  every  fact,  power,  and  property,  according  to 
the  precise  degree  of  its  intrinsic  importance,  and 
not  according  to  the  degrees  of  proximity,  there 
would  be  perpetual  excitements,  and  a  perpetual 
waste  of  correspondent  affections,  without  any 
valuable  purposes  being  answered  by  them.  We 
should  live  in  a  vortex  of  useless  sensations.  In- 
ferior objects  therefore,  when  present,  are  permit-^ 
ted  to  make  a  stronger  impression  upon  the  mind, 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  than  their  absent 
superiors.  Our  attention  is  aroused  and  directed 
towards  them,  that  we  may  obtain  the  immediate 
good,  of  which  they  promise  to  be  productive,  or 
avoid  the  immediate  disadvantage  with  which  they 
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threaten  us.  But  this  law,  which  presents  us  with 
a  wise  and  proper  rule  of  acting,  where  no  inter- 
ference of  competitorship  exists,  is  exposed  to  the 
grossest  abuse.  The  influence  of  such  objects  is 
often  permitted  to  obliterate  all  the  salutary  im- 
pressions, which  much  superior  qualities  may  have 
made  upon  the  mind.  Their  apparent  powers  to 
delight  us,  impose  on  the  affections,  and  may  in- 
flame desires  for  immediate  gratification,  at  the 
expence  of  the  choicest  principles  by  which  the 
human  heart  can  be  governed ;  or  of  the  most  re- 
fined and  permanent  happiness  in  reversion.  The 
presence  of  such  objects  seduces  the  affections  to 
give  a  preference  to  the  advantages  or  enjoyments 
of  the  moment,  to  the  most  promising  assurance  of 
extensive  good  which  appears  remote.  It  may 
render  us  so  impatient  of  what  is  immediately  irk- 
some and  disagreeable,  that  we  shall  frequently  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  release  by  unlawful  means,  or 
under  the  strongest  probabilities  of  augmented 
evils,  at  some  distant  period. 

The  influence  of  present  objects  is  corispicu- 
ous  in  the  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites. 
The  impetuosity  of  desire  kindled  by  immediate 
objects  of  sensual  enjoyment,  like  a  powerful  tor- 
rent, breaks  down  every  barrier  which  reason  and 
principle  attempt  to  erect.  It  is  also  obvious  in 
the  sudden  gush  of  anger,  in  irritable  minds,  on 
the  quick  perception  of  an  injury,  prompting  to 
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all  the  horrors  of  revenge.  It  magnifies  present 
dangers^  and  instanstaneously  increases  their  num- 
ber, until  a  few  pigmies  shall  appear  a  formidable 
host  of  giants.  It  gives  poignancy  to  the  losses 
and  disappointments  of  the  moment,  however  tri- 
fling their  nature,  or  insignificant  their  consequen- 
ces: and  which  would  scarcely  be  perceived  were 
all  our  remaining  enjoyments  to  present  them- 
selves to  our  view,  with  a  force  equal  to  their 
importance. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  present  objects  is 
also  perceivable  in  our  social  intercourse,  and  by 
the  abuse  of  the  sympathy  of  our  nature.  It  is  this 
which  renders  evil  example  so  contagious,  and  ener- 
vates resistance  to  maxims  and  conduct,  both  per- 
nicious and  abandoned.  It  favours  the  pertinacity 
of  customs  and  habits,  after  reason  has  been  fully 
convinced  of  their  absurdity.  It  gives  irresistible 
power  to  fashions  the  most  preposterous,  introdu- 
ced by  inventors  and  patrons  the  most  frivolous 
and  contemptible. 

This  cause  of  irregularity  chiefly  affecting  the 
passions  excited  by  animal  propensities,  sudden 
transports  of  anger,  and  the  social  principle  of  imi- 
tation, the  passions  and  affections  themselves  may 
still  be  natural,  or  such  as,  in  some  circumstances 
and  situations,  may  be  lawfully  indulged.  Their 
offence  may  consist  either  in  excess,  improper 
choice  of  objects,  or  the  violation  of  some  other 
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principle,  to  obtain  immediate  gratification,  which 
ousht  to  have  been  revered  as  the  rule  of  conduct. 
There  is  not  an  animal  appetite  which  may  not, 
under  certain  circumstaTices,  be  indulged.  Anger, 
when  it  prompts  to  protect  our  rights  from  inva- 
ders, or  inflict  due  punishment  upon  a  criminal, 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  nature; 
Fear  properly  excited  is  the  guardian  of  safety  . 
and  the  assimulating  influence  of  Social  intercourse 
constitutes  one  of  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  and 
may  become  the  handmaid  of  virtue. 

Irregularities  from  the  influence  of  present  ob- 
jects, are  often  committed  in  direct  opposition  to 
our  better  judgment ;  but  the  dispositions  excited 
often  pervert  the  judgment  at  the  instant.  The 
particular  propensity  produces  a  train  of  ideas, 
favourable  to  its  indulgence,  which  crowd  in  up- 
on the  mind  to  intercept  the  influence  of  better 
principles,  and  silence  the  dictates  of  dispassion- 
ate reason.    Nay,  equally  reluctant  to  forego  the 
gratification  desired,  and  to  relinquish  our  title  to 
rationality,  we  have  recoui-se  to  a  thousand  subter- 
fuges, in  order  to  seduce  that  reason  we  are  asham- 
ed to  violate.  We  attempt  to  vindicate  our  conduct 
by  various  arguments,  which  in  our  cooler  mo- 
ments we  acknowledge  to  be  fallacious  and  futile. 
Of  this  propensity  several  instances  were  given  in 
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the  chapter  of  Associated  affections ;  to  which  wo 
refer  the  Reader.* 

3.  Inordinate  Self- Love, 

The  principle  of  Self-love  is  the  earliest,  the 
most  universal,  and  the  most  operative  principle 
in  Man.  It  exists  long  before  we  are  conscious 
of  any  of  the  exertions  of  reason ;  and  is  prior  to 
every  social  affection.  It  is  a  principle  common 
to  all  animated  natures ;  without  it  vitality  would 
be  destitute  of  charms,  for  none  of  its  objects 
would  be  pursued  as  desirable  or  beneficial. 

But  Self-love,  and  the  ardent  desire  of  well-be- 
ing, which  is  inseparably  connected  with  it,  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  excesses  of  the  most  extrava^ 
gant  nature.  A  power  which  operates  so  strongly, 
universally  and  perpetually,  must  have  a  tendency 
to  great  irregularities,  unless  it  be  moderated  and 
counteracted  by  antagonist  principles.  Where 
Self-love  is  indulged  without  controul,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  enormities  that  astonish  and  confound  !  It 
becomes  deaf  to  the  claims  or  miseries  of  others  \ 
It  perpetually  aims  at  a  complete  monopoly  of 
happiness,  and  employs  without  hesitation  the 
basest  means  to  obtain  it.  When  it  possesses  pow- 
er, it  is  the  parent  of  every  species  of  tyranny  and 

pppression,  with  all  the  dreadful  passions  they  in- 
<I^Ph.  Treat.  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  p.  255. 
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spire,  and  the  calamities  they  diffuse:  and  when  it 
is  fortunately  circumscribed  in  its  influence,  it 
breeds  all  the  little  corroding  passions  of  envy,  ha- 
tred, jealousy,  peevish  discontent,  &c.  This  also 
inspires  pride  and  arrogance  by  some  vain  conceit 
of  superiority  of  rank,  station,  or  worth  ;  and  jus- 
tifies to  the  selfish  heart,  revenge,  hatred,  and  every 
species  of  malignity.  Ignorance  may  be  produc- 
tive of  many  evils  unintentionally,  which  upon  the 
retrospect  it  may  sincerely  lament;  the  strong  de- 
sires excited  by  present  objects^  may  occasionally 
suspend  the  influence  of  those  better  principles 
which  exist  within  the  breast;  but  this  Fiend  fre- 
quently commits  inteniionai  mhchief,  nnd  rejoices 
in  its  success,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  horrors  pro- 
duced. It  sometimes  detains  the  mind  in  the  most 
determined  ignorance  of  every  thing  which  res- 
pects the  claims  of  others,  or  moral  obligations 
towards  them.  It  never  resists  the  gratifications 
of  the  moment,  from  any  other  motive,  than  the 
expectancy  of  completer  indulgence  at  some  fu- 
ture period.  It  scruples  not  to  offend  against  the 
clearest  convictions,  and  it  frequently  perverts  the 
judgment  to  such  an  extent  that  it  erects  self-in- 
terest as  the  sole  standard  of  equity.  It  entertains 
no  other  idea  of  wrong,  than  of  what  is  injurious 
to  Self;  and  it  establishes  acts  of  injustice  and 
cruelty  as  claims  of  right.    It  retains  sophistry  to 
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plead  the  cause  of  usurpation,  and  subpoenet;  every 
petty  interest  to  give  evidence  in  the  cause.  It 
listens  with  keen  attention  to  every  argument 
which  coincides  with  its  own  advantage  ;  while  it 
fortifies  the  mind  against  the  most  powerful  attacks 
of  pure  uncorrupted  reason,  as  being  an  enemy 
the  most  to  be  dreaded.  It  is  this  which  so  fre- 
quently conceals  the  folly  and  baseness  of  conduct 
by  adopting  tlie  mildest  appellations,  or  by  giving  it 
the  garb  of  virtue.  Thus,  as  by  the  wand  of  an  en- 
chanter, mean  avarice  is  converted  into  laudable 
economy;  cowardice  into  prudence;  themostatro- 
cious  cruelties  are  deemed,  by  the  tyrant,  saluta-r 
ry  chastisements.  The  violation  of  every  principle 
of  honour,  in  all  the  arts  of  seduction  is  softened 
down  intp  Gallantry ;  while  the  murder  of  a  Friend 
for  an  imaginary  or  a  trifling  offence  is  exalted  into 
a  high  sense  of  Honour  ! 

It  sometimes  happens  that  when  sentiments  of 
integrity,  justice  and  humanity  begin  to  solicit  at- 
tention, the  selfish  passions  and  aflfections  will  sug- 
gest arguments  to  palliate  or  justify  principles, 
maxims,  and  conduct,  which  the  Uninterested,  and 
Unbiassed  uniformly  condemn.  Submission  to  supe- 
rior authority,  the  laws  of  long  established  custom, 
the  right  of  conquest,  the  love  of  glory,  revenge 
for  imaginary  injuries,  under  the  pretended  love 
of  justice,  even  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  shape 
of  a  leer,  have  each  in  their  turns,  been  urged  to 
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vindicate  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world,  sentiments 
and  actions,  which  uniformly  oppose  the  uncor- 
rupted  opinions  of  mankind. 

But  when  this  inordinate  Self-love  does  not  at- 
tempt to  convince  the  judgment,  it  sternly  oppo- 
ses its  dictates,  mocks  at  its  remonstrances,  and 
triumphs  in  the  commission  of  injustice,oppression/ 
and  cruelty. 

Hence  it  appears  that  this  disposition  fostere  the 
most  hateful  and  most  baneful  of  all  the  passions; 
It  is  peculiarly  prone  to  generate  adventitious 
passions  and  affections,  which  are  a  disgrace 
to  our  nature ;  which  are  always  criminal  without 
exception,  and  without  a  palliative;  such  as  envy 
inveterate  malice,  and  crtielty. 

Since  each  of  the  causes  above-mentioned  pro- 
duces separate  effects,  so  inimical  to  human  weU 
fare;  since  each  has  its  own  characteristic  perver- 
sions of  the  passions  and  affections,  and  is  charge- 
able with  the  correspondent  evils,  what  miseries 
may  not  be  diffused  by  their  union  ?  What  can 
be  conceived  more  fatal  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
than  the  darkest  ignorance,  the  presence  of  object^ 
either  exciting  desire  or  avei-sion,  and  ungoverna- 
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ble  self-love,  united  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
possess  the  power  to  accomplish  every  purpose  of 
their  hearts?  This  dire  assemblage  constitutes  the 
perfection  of  tyranny  with  all  its  baneful  conse- 
quences! It  diffuses  the  agonizing  sensations  of 
fear,  dread,  consternation,  grief,  anguish,  and  hor- 
ror, in  every  direction;  and  fills  those  regions  of 
the  earth  with  misery,  which  become  subject  to 
its  wretched  empire. 

Thus,  from  the  examination  of  each  of  these 
principles,  separately  and  conjointly,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  there  is  not  a  disorder  or  irregularity 
in  our  dispositions  and  conduct,  which  cannot  be 
resolved  into  them.  In  some  instances  they  may 
exert  their  own  characteristic  influence  singly.  We 
may,  for  example,  commit  many  offences  and  ir- 
regularities through  ignorance  or  mistake,  with- 
out the  seduction  of  present  objects,  or  the  inor- 
dinate influence  of  self-love.  We  may,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  led  astray  by  the  impulse  or  temp- 
tations of  the  moment,  contrary  to  the  conviction 
of  our  own  minds;  clearly  perceiving  both  the 
criminality  and  the  danger  of  our  conduct:  and 
inordinate  Self-love  may  coolly  determine  to  vio- 
late every  principle  of  reason,  and  deliberately 
commit  that  which  it  knows  to  be  wrong.  They 
have  each  their  distinct  characterj  also.  Ignorance 
by  mistaking  the  nature  and  properties  of  thmgs 
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and  the  nature  and  effects  of  particular  actions, 
may  commit  a  thousand  irregularities :  or  by  mis- 
take may  place  its  resentments  and  attachments 
upon  the  most  improper  objects;  and  have  every 
passion  and  emotion  excited  without  a  just  and 
adequate  cause.  It  may  do  mischief  in  a  thousand 
directions,  where  it  intended  good,  without  being 
conscious  that  it  was  impelled  by  the  influence  of 
present  objects,  or  instigated  by  a  criminal  attach- 
ment to  Self.    The  seductions  of  sense  show  their 
power  chiefly  in  the  love  of  pleasure  and  sensital 
gratifications,  in  the  pernicious  influence  of  exam-^ 
pie,  and  in  the  violent  transports  of  passion,  from 
any  sudden  and  unexpected  cause.    The  irregu- 
larities committed  by  exaggerated  Self-love,  are 
the  most  pernicious  of  any.    The  predominance 
of  Self-love  frequently  detains  the  mind  in  ai  kind 
of  insolent  ignorance,  and  exposes  to  all  its  con- 
sequences.   It  yields  itself  up  to  the  influence  of 
present  desires  and  present  objects,  whatever  may 
be  their  nature  or  consequences,  and  it  delibe- 
rately tramples  upon  every  social  virtue,  and  every 
principle  of  humanity.     (See  Note  B). 

The  above  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  cause  of  those  Irregularities  in  our  passions 
and  affections,  which  pervert  the  design  of  their 
existence.    One  or  other  of  these  causes  has  ope" 
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rated  wherever  Evil/ either  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  has  been  experienced;  and  were  these 
completely  regulated  or  subdued^  human  na- 
ture would  have  little  to  apprehend  from  any 
other  principle  which  hypothetic  notions  may 
have  suggested.  It  must  however  be  confessed 
that  in  the  infancy  of  our  nature,  many  of  these 
irregularities  are  inevitable.  To  be  ignorant,  is 
the  earliest  lot  of  humanity.  Every  individual  of 
our  ^jpecies  is  born  into  a  world,  where  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  infinite  multitude,  and  an  infinite 
diversity  of  objects,  to  which  he  rs  a  perfect  stran- 
ger !  He  is  rendered  susceptible  of  impressions, 
and  destined  to  feel  emotions,  according  to  his 
Ideas  of  the  respective  qualities  of  these  objects, 
which  must,  at  the  commencement,  be  crude  and 
erroneous.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  their  spe- 
cific powers,  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  repeated 
experience  of  ourselves  or  of  others;  and  by  pro- 
per observations  and  deductions  founded  on  ex- 
perience. Thus  is  every  particle  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  a  distinct  acquirement.  Many  ira- 
perfectionsy  will  present  themselves ;  many  expec- 
tations must  prove  fallacious;  many  calculations 
erroneous;  and  many  fruitless  essays  will  termi- 
nate in  sorrow,  vexation,  and  disappointment; 
many  affections  will  be  wrong  placed,  until  our 
failures  have  convinced  us  of  preceding  errors,  and 
inspired  us  with  subsequent  caution ;  until  the 
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experiments  which  have  been  made  of  the  various 
qualities,  of  every  thing  connected  with  us,  shall 
enable  us  to  discriminate  with  more  precision,  and 
chuse  with  greater  wisdom. 

At  this  early  period  of  our  existence,  the  diffe- 
rent passions,  resemble  the  Antennas  of  feeble  in- 
sects, which  enable  them  to  feel  their  way,  as  they 
are  creeping  over  the  surface  of  things ;  by  means 
of  which  they  discover  what  is  pleasing  and  adapt- 
ed to  their  natures,  what  is  displeasing  and  may 
prove  injurious.  Our  natural  wants  create  desires ; 
desires  animate  us  to  the  use  of  means,  and  with 
hopes  of  success;  success  inspires  confidence  in 
our  future  plans,  and  we  enlarge  our  pui*suits,  ac- 
cording as  our  knowledge  and  experience  are 
expanded.  On  the  other  hand,  ill  success  inspires 
sorrow,  implants  caution,  and  creates  salutary  ap- 
prehensions. The  appearance  of  immediate  dari- 
ger  excites  fear;  impediments,  designedly  or  in- 
cautiously, laid  in  our  way  by  others,  provoke 
anger,  which  in  the  infancy  of  human  nature,  is 
the  only  mean  wc  possess  of  protecting  ourselves, 
connections,  and  property.  As  many  mistakes 
must  exist,  respecting  proper  objects  of  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  degrees  of  influence  they  ought  to 
exert  over  us,  thus  will  the  cardinal  passions  of  - 
love,  joy,  fear,  anger,  and  sorrow,  be  improperly 
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directed,  or  indulged  beyond  the  boundaries  of' 
moderaiion. 

These  errors^  so  inevitable  at  the  commence- 
ment, it  would  be  in  the  power  of  increasing  ex- 
perience and  due  observation  to  escape,  in  our 
progress  towards  improvement,  were  there  no 
other  impediments  than  that  of  ignorance.  The 
joint  experience  of  ourselves  and  of  others  would, 
in  process  of  time,  direct  us  into  the  right  path, 
would  enable  us  to  appreciate  every  thing  accord- 
ing to  its  value,  and  to  act  according  to  its  ac- 
knowledged worth,  were  we  not  fascinated  by 
present  objects  ;  and  did  we  not  sacrifice  every 
consideration  to  the  gratification  of  the  selfish 
principle. 

But  however  culpable  these  causes  may  be,  when 
they  are  admitted  as  the  constant  rules  of  action, 
yet  some  degrees  of  knowledge  and  experience 
are  necessary  to  restrain  their  influence.  The 
gratification  of  our  senses  is  a  natural  desire  ;  and 
there  are  seasons  in  which  these  gratifications  are 
innocent.  The  powerful  influence  of  present  ob- 
jects is,  in  many  cases,  useful  and  necessary ;  and 
it  is  alone  by  experience  and  observation,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  learn,  in  what  cases  an  implicit  sub- 
mission to  this  influence,  may  be  pernicious  to 
ourselves  and  fatal  tp  others.  The  Self-love  which 
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is  so  natural,  universal,  and  perpetually  operative, 
may  also  be  supposed  to  be  frequently  inordinate 
and  irregular  in  its  earliest  operations.  It  is  a 
spring  of  a  strong  impulsive  Force,which  possesses 
a  constant  tendency  to  act  in  every  direction  ;  and 
this  Force  is  in  exertion  before  any  other  princi- 
ple can  be  brought  forwards  to  oppose  it.  The 
operations  of  the  Social  principle  are  manifestly 
subsequent  to  those  of  Self-love.  Affection,  friend- 
ship, gratitude,  duty,  refined  self-interest,  not  be- 
ing coeval  with  the  other,  we  may  naturally  expect 
that  it  will  sometimes  exert  too  orreat  a  decree  ot 
energy,  before  these  beneficial  restraints  and  coun- 
terpoizes can  be  brought  into  salutary  action. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  every  aberration  of  the 
passions  may  be  ascribed  to  Ignorance.  In  those 
aberrations  which  proceed  from  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  present  objects,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 
impetuosity  of  the  exciting  cause  renders  the  mind 
ignorant,  at  the  instant,  of  all  the  evil  consequen- 
ces, which  may  follow  its  indulgence;  that  thq 
torrent  of  ideas  which  flows  in  upon  the  mind, 
chiefly  consists  of  arguments  and  inducements  to 
act  in  conformity  to  the  desires  of  the  moment.  It 
is  too  well  known  that  strong  desires  are  dangerous 
sophists.  They  artfully  suppress  every  objection,  and 
rapidly  collect  every  motive  favourable  to  the 
propensity;  and  thiis  spread  a  temporary  cloud  of 
ignorance  ov«r  the  soul.    Inordinate  self-love  will 
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be  acknowledged  to  be  perpetual  blindness.  It 
manifests  a  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  hap- 
piness, or  where  it  may  be  found.  It  completely 
torments  itself,  by  its  absurd  manner  of  pursuing 
well-being ;  and  while  it  attempts  to  monopolize 
the  largest  portion,  it  ignorantly  permits  the  choi- 
cest blessings  to  escape  its  grasp!  Yet  both  the^se 
kinds  of  ignorance  are  very  different  from  that 
which  is  connate  with  the  human  species.  They 
ar^  marks  of  ignorance  which  owes  its  existence  to 
inclinations  and  propensities  which  are  most  inim- 
ical in  their  own  nature,  to  well-being.  This  spe- 
cies of  ignorance  may  continue  long  after  that 
which  is  the  result  of  inexperience  is  removed; 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  its  removal  is  more 
immediately  invested  in  ourselves.  It  arises  not 
from  an  involuntary  error  in  judgment,  but  from 
perverse  dispositions,  and  can  only  be  dissipated 
by  improving  the  heart. 

The  above  statement  indicates  the  necessity  of 
that  kind  of  mental  culture,'  which  moulds  the  pre- 
vailing dispositions  and  propensities;  which  can 
alone  relieve  from  the  torment  of  evil  passions, 
and  painful  emotions,  and  prove  favourable  to 
those  predilections  and  permanent  affections,  in 
which  true  happiness  resides. 

These  facts  present  us  with  a  large  field  for  dis- 
cussion, and  will  become  the  subjects  of  future  m- 
vestigation. 
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DISQUISITION  II. 
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On  the  Intellectual  Pozoers  of  the  Mind,  as  Guides^ 
and  Directors,  in  the  Pursuit  of  IVell-being. 

npHE  above  inquiry  into  the  practical  tendency 


of  the  passion^,  the  final  causes  of  our  be- 
ing endowed  with  some;  and  the  irregularities, 
confusion^  and  misery  consequent  upon  others, 
will  have  clearly  evinced  the  truth  of  a  position 
advanced,  that  the  passions,  considered  in  them- 
selves, are  not  calculated  to  be  our  guides  and  di- 
rectors, in  our  pursuits  after  Well-being.  For 
although  there  may  be  a  pleasing  and  beneficial 
diversity  in  the  indulgence  of  some  propensities 
of  human  nature,  occasioned  by  incidental  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  have  attempted  to  show  under 
the  preceding  article;  yet  the  legitimate  influence 
of  such  circumstances  is  very  circumscribed.  Were 
we,  in  every  case  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of 
passion  alone,  they  would  very  frequently  lead  us 
into  a  course  directly  opposite  to  that  of  happi- 
ness; they  would  plunge  us  into  every  extravagance,' 
and  expose  us  to  every  calamity. 
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It  becomes  therefore  a  most  important  question 
Whether  we  be  destined,  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  to  be  incessantly  exposed  to  unhappiness, 
and  to  be  agitated  by  evil  and  pernicious  passions, 
without  suitable  means  to  oppose  them  ?  Are  we 
thus  to  be  driven  into  every  danger,  by  their  im- 
petuosity, without  a  compass  to  point  out  where 
we  are  going,  or  a  pilot  to  direct  our  course  ?  If 
this  were  the  immutable  destination  of  Man,  we 
should  inevitably  suffer  greater  calamities  than  those 
to  which  inferior  natures  are  exposed.  For  as  the 
vital  powers  of  inferior  beings  are  more  confined, 
so  are  their  wants  and  desires.  They  are  led  by 
the  hand  of  instinct  into  the  right  path,  though 
it  be  narrow.  The  few  objects  with  which  they  are 
conversant,  are  easily  accommodated  to  their  con- 
tracted stations;  whereas  the  multitude  of  objects 
with  which  our  more  enlarged  perceptions  make 
us  acquainted,  may  contribute  to  our  misery;  and 
every  desire  which  these  are  calculated  to  excite, 
may  become  an  augmentation  of  wretchedness! 

Such  gloomy  ideas  of  our  nature  and  destination, 
can  alone  be  dissipated  by  a  conviction,  that  the 
human,  species  possesses  powers  adequate  to  its  ex- 
tensive wants,  and  to  its  more  enlarged  capacities 
for  enjoyment;  and  that  it  is  furnished  with  the 
ways  and  means  of  possessing  a  superiority  in  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  in  station. 
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But  in  fact  no  one  ever  seriously  supposed  it  to 
be  the  destination  of  man,  that  he  should  be  solely 
governed  by  his  passions.  The  most  ignorant  will 
sometimes  perceive  that  human  beings  possess 
Tides  of  action,  by  attention  to  which  they  are  able 
to  avoid  many  calamities.  Those  who  yield  the 
reins  to  their  impetuous  passions,  will  often  acknow- 
ledge that  they  are  doing  wrong-,  that  they  are  in- 
considerate ;  that  they  are  acting  unwisely  and  with- 
out reflection.  When  we  behold  others  the  sport 
of  follies,  orof  tormenting  passions,  we  all  unite  in 
the  accusation  that  they  are  acting  irrationally  ;  that 
they  violate  the  dictates  of  their  own  understanding 
and  oppose  their  better  judgment. 

To  these  Powers  of  a  superior  nature,  destined 
to  guide  the  legitimate  passions  and  affections  into 
the  right  course,  and  to  control  every  propensity 
that  is  irregular  and  pernicious,  we  shall  now  di- 
rect our  attention;  and  we  will  examine  how  far 
they  are  qualified  to  perform  the  task  allotted  to 
them. 

"  The  faculties  of  our  mind,"  says  Dr.  Reid^ 
are  the  tools  and  engines  we  must  use  in  every 
disquisition;  and  the  better  we  understand  their 
nature  and  force,  the  more  successfully  we  shall  be 
able  to  apply  them." 
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The  office  of  these  powers  is  to  instruct  us  in 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  real  wants  and 
our  mental  resources;  and  of  the  existence,  modes 
of  existence,  characteristic  properties,  influence, 
connections,  of  every  thing,  and  every  subject, 
with  which  we  may  have  any  concern;  that  we  may 
discover,  on  what  to  place  our  affections;  the  due 
degree  of  affection  that  each  particular  object  may 
merit;  and  the  due  degree  of  hatred  and  aversion 
we  should  entertain  towards  those  causes  which 
endanger  our  welfare ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  se- 
lect the  proper  objects  of  our  choicest  affections, 
the  indulgence  of  which  constitutes  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  felicity ;  that  we  may  be  able  uni- 
formly to  act  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  procure  to 
ourselves,  and  communicate  to  others,  as  large  a 
portion  Good,  as  the  state  of  humanity  will  ad- 
mit, and  escape  the  numberless  ills  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  It  is  also  their  office  to  place  before  us 
the  line  of  conduct  most  productive  of  the  grand 
desideratum  Happiness,  both  as  individuals,  and  as 
connected  and  social  beings;  and  render  the  mind 
familiar  with  such  motives  as  may  counteract  and 
subdue  its  irregular  propensities. 

In  every  instance  where  the  passions  are  excited, 
or  the  affections  attracted,  there  is  but  one  degree 
of  sensation,  or  mode  of  action  which  is  perfectly 
accurate,  while  the  gradations  of  error,  from  ex- 
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cess  or  defect,  may  be  innumerable.  A  clearness 
of  intellect  is  therefore  necessary  to  avoid  the  per- 
liicious  consequences  of  confusion ;  and  a  power, 
of  deep  penetration,  to  develope  subjects  which 
are  intricate,  and  discriminate  essential  difFeretices. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  our  passions  and  affec- 
tions are  invariably  excited,  according  to  the  im- 
pressive ideas  we  entertain  of  the  natute  and  qua- 
lities of  objects,  and  the  conceptions  formed,  at 
the  instant,  of  their  being  more  or  less  adapted  to 
promote  present  enjoyment,  di*  future  welfare^ 
It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence,  that  our 
conceptions  of  these  should  be  just  and  accurate; 
without  which,  our  affections  must,  at  times,  be 
improperly  placed,  and  our  passions  roused  by 
unlawful  objects,  or  to  a  pernicious  excess.  For 
although  right  dispositions  are  not  always  attend- 
ants upon  competent  knowledge,  yet  this  know- 
ledge is  not  only  pireparatory  to  right  dispositions, 
but  absolutely  necessary  to  render  them  efficacious. 
Where  our  knowledge  is  sufficiently  extensive  and 
accurate,  where  every  part  of  a  subject  is  compre- 
hended, to  the  whole  extent  of  its  influence^ 
whether  good  or  bad,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  a  correspondent  disposition  will  be  foi^med  ,^ 
if  the  mind  be  disengaged  from  the  influence  of 
«very  other  affection  inimical  to  it.  Where  a 
predilection  has  been  already  indulged^  strength- 
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ened,  and  supported,  by  the  powers  of  example 
and  habit,  both  judgment*  and  affection  may  be 
perverted;  Reason  itself  may  be  solicited  to  find 
arguments  in  support  of  our  propensities:  But 
when  the  mind  is  not  pre-engaged,  when  it  can 
be  brought  to  contemplate  all  those  properties 
which  are  in  themselves  most  excellent  and  advan- 
tageous, the  contemplation  will  terminate  in  4 
happy  predilection. 

The  irregularity  of  the  passions  and  affections, 
has  been  ascribed  to  three  causes :  Ignorance ; 
the  influence  of  present  objects ;  and  Self-love. 
These  evils  can  only  be  counteracted  by  know- 
ledge, by  preventing  present  objects  from  having 
an  undue  degree  of  influence,  and  by  restraining 
the  principle  of  self-love  within  due  bounds.  In 
each  case,  the  directions  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers are  equally  necessary,  though  their  offices  may 
be  different.  Ignorance  can  only  be  counteracted 
hf  competent  knowledge  :  and  where  the  least 
mistake  may  lead  into  practical  error,  this  know- 
ledge must  be  proportionably  accurate.  The  influ- 
ence of  present  objects  cannot  be  opposed,  withoat 
a  conviction  that,  in  particular  instances,  they  are 
iiTational,  improper,  and  pernicious;  or  without 
calling  up  various  considerations  as  motives  and 
as  a  shield  to  ward  off  the  danger.  It  may  not 
require,  in  the  first  instance,  an  extraordinary 
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exercise  of  the  rational  faculties,  to  convince  any 
one  that  inordinate  self-love  is  irrational,  yet  we 
may  find  it  an  arduous  task  to  place  the  conduct 
of  the  selfish  man  in  such  a  point  of  light,  as  shall 
induce  him  to  correct  his  selfish  propensities;  it 
requires  competent  knowledge,  to  collect  argu- 
ments adapted  to  some  leading  principle  in  his 
nature,  which  may  act  as  a  counterpoize  to  such 
an  enormous  power;  either  by  implanting  fear, 
exciting  his  compassion,  kindling  the  blush  of 
sham€,  or  convincing  him  that  the  attempt  to  mo- 
nopolize happiness  must  inevitably  occasion  the 
loss  of  it. 

The  Intellectual  Powers  of  man  have  been  the 
frequent,  and  favourite  subject  of  philosophical 
investigation.  The  ideas  of  their  dignity  and 
triumphant  superiority,  over  every  other  faculty 
observable  in  the  most  perfect  of  all  other  ani- 
mals, is  gratifying  and  soothing  to  us;  and  the 
peculiar  intricacies  attending  the  interesting  sub- 
ject, have  served  to  stimulate  genius  to  exert  its 
choicest  talents.  Most  of  our  metaphysical  read- 
ers will  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  many 
excellent  treatises  that  have  been  written  on  this 
branch  of  philosophy;  and  they  will  readily  per- 
mit the  author  to  confine  himself  to  such  remarks 
as  are  intimately  connected  with  the  subject  im- 
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mediately  before  him.  Studiously  avoiding  there- 
fore, eveiy  disquisition  merely  theoretical,  he  will 
direct  his  whole  attention  to  what  may  be  deemed 
the  ijioral  history  of  the  intellectual  faculties; 
trace  their  various  powers  to  instruct  and  guide  us 
in  the  pursuit  of  Good,  by  the  acquirement  of 
competent  knowledge;  and  by  the  establishment 
of  such  principles  as  will  enable  us  to  regulate  our 
passions  and  affections,  according  to  wise  and  per- 
tinent rules;  and  thus  secure  the  more  sensitive 
or  impetuous  parts  of  our  nature,  from  the  degra- 
dations and  injuries  arising  from  improper  indul- 
gences, and  ensure  to  ourselves  that  happiness  we 
are  incessantly  pursuing. 

The  offices  of  the  intellectual  faculties  conducive 
to  these  purposes  are  the  following  : 

L    To  acquire  competent  knowledge. 

n.  To  retain,  or  recollect  knowledge,  for  the 

application  of  it  to  suitable  purposes. 

in.  To  imagine,  or  exert  a  creative  faculty. 

IV.  To  will,  or  determine  to  act. 

V.  To  be  conscious  of  our  own  state,  and  eve- 

^y  part  of  our  own  operations. 

See  Note  C. 
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CHAP.  I. 
ACQUIREMENT  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

^T^HE  first  object  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  to 
acquire  useful  knowledge,  or  to  obtain  a 
competent  number  of  just,  and  pertinent  ideas, 
concerning  the  existence,  nature,  and  properties  of 
things,  their  relations,  influence,  &c. 

However  simple  the  operations  of  the  mental 
powers  may  appear  to  be  respecting  the  acquire- 
ment £)f  knowledge,  superficially  observed,  a  mi- 
nuter attention  will  evince  that  they  are  both  ex- 
tensive and  complicated :  being  diversified  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  state  and  relation  of  the  va- 
rious subjects  of  knowledge,  and  the  degrees  of 
evidence  by  which  they  impress  the  mind. 

As  it  is  alone  by  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual 
powers  that  we  are  able  tochase  away  pernicious  ig- 
norance, our  acquaintance  with  them  caniiot  be 
too  minute ;  for  in  proportion  to  a  deficiency  in  this 
knowledge,  do  we  leave  a  recess  for  ignorance 
undisturbed. 
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It  is  also  observable  that  as  it  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  extremely  dangerous  to  act  upon  an  un- 
certainty, or  where  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  partial  and  imperfect,  thus  is  a  provision  made 
in  the  constitution  of  our  nature  that  we  may  es- 
cape this  danger:  the  mind  itself  being  placed  in 
various  states  of  uncertainty  or  of  persuasion,  ac- 
cording to  the  degrees  of  evidence  which  present 
themselves,  respecting  the  truth,  or  falsehood  of 
any  fact  or  proposition  which  may  engage  its  at- 
tention. 

We  shall  consider  the  subject  in  both  these 
points  of  view. 

SECT.  I. 

On  the  exercise  of  the  hitellectiial  Faculties,  in  the 
Pursuit  of  Knowhledge. 

1.  IDEAS. 

y%  S  the  possession  of  Ideas  has  hitherto  been 
considered  essential  to  every  branch  of  know- 
ledge, it  will  be  necessary  to  explain,  before  we 
proceed  to  specify  the  various  exertions  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers  upon  the  subjects  of  knowledge, 
in  what  senses  the  word  Idea  is  to  be  understood  in 
the  present  connection.  It  is  a  term  relative  to 
which  some  clear  conceptions  may  be  formed,  al- 
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though  it  eludes  a  concise  and  accurate  definition. 
It  is  used  both  in  a  general  and  in  a  specific  sense. 
In  its  most  extensive  acceptation,  it  is  expressive 
of  every  thing  that  has  an  immediate  relation  to  a 
ihin/ang  juind,  whether  it  be  actual  thought,  that 
which  is  received  into  the  mind  as  a  subject  or  ob- 
ject of  thought,  or  deposited  there  to  be  recalled 
by  memory,  or  that  which  is  the  result  of  thinking. 
In  a  word,  it  is  that  which  is  peculiar  to  mind,  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  or  may  become  conscious 
by  reflection,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  pro- 
ceed, in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  produced, 
or  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  change 
which  takes  place  in  the  seat  of  thought.  It  is 
that  wonderful  something  which  pertains  to  the 
thinking  principle,  it  is  its  exclusive  property,  is 
indicative  of  an  awakened  state  of  mind,  and 
which  the  mind  knows  to  exist  with  such  an  infal- 
lible certainty,  that  we  consider  the  conscious  pos- 
session of  ideas,  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  our 
own  existence. 

An  Idea  is  the  grand  exciting  cause  of  every 
passion  and  affection  :  it  instigates  the  whole  of 
our  conduct ;  it  pervades  and  directs  every  inter- 
nal operation  of  the  mind ;  it  is  clearly  known  by 
every  one  who  has  the  power  of  thinking,  but  it 
defies  every  definition.  Whether  Ideas  be  innate, 
whether  they  be  phantasms,  or  images,  of  an  im- 
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pressive  cause,  whether  they  be  excited  by  par- 
ticular vibrations  of  the  brain,  are  questions  cal- 
culated rather  to  amuse  or  teaze  philosophers, 
than  to  instruct  them ;  and  in  whatsoever  manner 
these  questions  may  be  resolved,  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  is,  we  know  that  we  possess  them.  We  know 
that  they  constitute  the  delight,  or  the  torment  of 
our  lives ;  though  we  may  never  learn  zohat  they 
are,  or  the  nature  of  their  efficient  cause.  Ideas 
therefore  constitute  the  Gejvn  of  all  our  intellec- 
tual powers  ;  the  genus,  of  which  every  distinct  ex- 
ertion introduces  a  different  species. ( See  Note  D. ) 

2.  PERCEPTION. 

Perception  is  that  faculty  by  which  the  mind  is 
informed  of  existences;  and  it  is  consequently 
the  inlet  to  all  future  knowledge.  Its  grand  office 
is  to  connect  us  with  the  material  world  and  its 
various  parts.  It  enables  us  to  see  their  existence, 
iheir  more  obvious  qualities,  connections,  influ- 
ence, &c.  Perception,  abstracted  from  every 
other  power,  refers  simply  to  the  knowledge  thus 
obtained,  and  not  to  any  particular  exertion  of  the 
mind  to  obtain  it.  Perception  originates  from 
the  influence  which  external  objects  have  upon 
the  different  organs  of  sentient  beings  :  and  it  is 
the  term  selected  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the 
slightest  impression  which  objects  make  upon 
us,  through  the  medium  of  one  or  other  of  our 
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•Senses.  It  necessarily  implies  the  influence  of 
some  external  cause  ;  and  such  a  degree  of  sensa- 
tion excited,  as  to  produce  an  idea,  or  a  species  of 
thought  in  the  mind  concerning  it.  This  seems 
to  be  the  primary,  and  most  appropriate  significa- 
tion of  the  term,  in  its  application  to  the  mental 
powers.  The  word,  in  its  etymology,  signifies 
seizing,  or  laying  hold  of,  taking,  receiving,  <SCc.  by 
a  mechanical  or  physical  operation;  from  this  sig- 
nification it  is  transferred  to  that  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  it  receives  a  knowledge  of  things 
around  it.  Hence,  like  many  other  words  em- 
ployed to  express  the  different  faculties  of  the 
mind,  it  was  originally  metaphorical,  though  in  the 
process  of  its  frequent  use,  we  lose  sight  of  the 
metaphor,  and  it  aims  at  being  independent  of  its 
original. 

Applying  the  term  to  this  primary  import,  the 
following  process  seems  to  take  place  in  every  act 
of  perception.  It  implies,  the  existence  and  agen- 
cy of  an  external  cause;  the  effects  of  their  agency 
upon  the  organ,  inducing  some  particular  change 
which  cannot  be  more  clearly  denoted,  than  by  the 
term  impression,  although  this  is  merely  a  metaphor 
borrowed  from  a  mechanical  operation ;  some  de- 
gree of  sensation  induced,  which  may  be  more  or 
less  pleasing,  and  which  introduces  to  a  knowledo-e 
of  the  exciting  cause. 
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It  is  in  consequence  of  this  power  of  perception 
that  we  are  rendered  susceptible  of  pleasant  or  of 
painful  sensations.  Deprived  of  this  faculty,  no 
modification  of  the  nervous  system  could  commu- 
nicate delight,  nor  could  violence  committed  up- 
on the  corporeal  frame,  produce  agonies;  for  al- 
though the  term  to  /;erce/i;e  either  pleasure  or  pain 
be  not  in  common  use,  this  deviation  seems  to 
arise  from  its  being  deemed  too  feeble  an  expres- 
sion, to  denote  a  very  powerful  and  interesting 
sensation,  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  frequent- 
ly applied  on  subjects  which  are  milder  in  their 
operations;  but  it  is  often  expressive  of  an  inci- 
pient sensation,  that  is  of  a  pleasant,  or  unpleasant 
nature.  Thus  we  say  "  I  perceived  an  unpleasant 
heat  and  pulsation  in  the  part,  though  it  did  not 
arise  to  absolute  pain."  "  I /;ercezt;er/ something 
agreeable,  though  I  cannot  say  \felt  much  pleasure 
at  the  performance."  (See  Note  E.) 

It  is  moreover  a  singular  fact,  that  the  term 
perception  is  used  by  Philosophers  to  denote 
the  faculty  of  perception,  rather  than  any 
particular  act.  Thus  we  speak  of  perception 
in  general,  and  of  the  organs  of  perception;  but 
when  we  wish  to  express  a  particular  exercise  of 
this  faculty,  we  prefer  a  more  specific  mode.  We 
say  1  saw  a  man,  or  a  tree,  and  not  I  perceived,  I 
heard  a  noise,  I  smelt  the  odour  of  musk,  I  fdt 
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pain,  &c.  and  not  I  perceived  a  noise,  odour,  or 
pain  :  and  when  we  use  the  word  perception,  con- 
nected with  either  of  these  sensations,  it  is  to  de- 
note some  particular  circumstance  attending  it. 
When  we  say  I  perceive  a  tree,  the  expression  is  not 
so  full  and  immediate,  as  I  see;  we  expect  some 
circumstance  to  follow  relative  to  the  object;  ei- 
ther that  the  vision  is  feeble  and  imperfect,  or  that 
it  has  some  peculiarity;  as  I  perceive  that  it  ororys, 
\&  fading  &c.  We  never  say  I  perceive  music;  but 
I  perceive  that  it  is  agreeable;  I  perceive  you  bear 
the  pains  you  feel,  with  great  patience,  &c. 

As  by  the  exertion  of  various  powers,  the  mind 
is  capable  of  obtaining  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
what  passes  within,  as  well  as  those  immediately 
produced  by  external  objects,  thus  is  the  word  fre- 
quently employed,  both  in  conversation,  and  by 
our  best  authors,  to  express  the  thoughts  of  this 
class  also:  and  it  is  extended  in  this  sense,  to 
every  subject  presenting  ideas  to  the  mind,  al- 
though it  should  be  of  an  abstract  nature.  Thus 
we  say  I  perceive  your  meaning;  I  perceive  the  force 
of  your  argument;  I  now  perceive  the  difference 
between  your  hypothesis,  and  that  of  other  phil- 
osophers. 

Perception  may  be  deemed  the  basis  of  every 
other  mental  operation ;  whether  it  relate,  to  an 
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object  submitted  to  the  senses,  a  principle  disco- 
vered, or  a  proposition  advanced.  It  is  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  in  every  case,  that  the  per- 
ception should  be  clear  and  distinct :  without  which 
the  subject  may  not  deserve  the  exertions  of  the 
mind,  or  its  powers  may  be  exerted  to  no  valuable 
purpose.  ( See  Note  F. ) 

S.  ATTENTION. 

In  simple  perception,  the  mind  seems  to  be  pas- 
sive; it  is  at  least  totally  unconscious  of  its  being 
active,  at  the  instant.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  efficient  cause,  may  consist  in  an  impression, 
too  slight  to  call  forth  any  particular  exertion  of 
the  mental  powers ;  but  Attention,  expresses  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  mind  towards  any  par- 
ticular object  or  subject,  which  may  have  been 
perceived;  or  to  the  particular  idea  which  may 
have  been  raised.  Attention  may  be  excited  by 
the  vividness  of  the  impression,  by  the  strength 
of  a  sensation,  or  quick  apprehension  of  something 
important.  Attention  selects  some  few  impressi- 
ons, or  some  ideas,  from  the  multitude  that  swiftly 
pass  through  the  mind  into  oblivion,  without 
awakening  distinct  perceptions,  or  withdrawing 
the  mind  from  the  objects  by  which  it  was  occu- 
pied at  the  instant.  By  perception  we  are  empota- 
ere>(l,  by  attention  we  manifest  a  disposition  to  ob- 
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tain  a  knowledge  of  any  subject.  In  perception 
the  mind  is  acted  upon  impulsively  by  its  cause, 
so  that  we  cannot,  at  all  times,  avoid  perceiving ; 
in  attention  we  voluntarily  exert  our  mental  pow- 
ers, to  obtain  a  certain  portion  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning it. 

Attention  produces  the  following  mental  exer- 
tions. 

4.  fNQUIRY. 

Inquiry  denotes  a  particular  examination  of 
certain  parts  or  circumstances,  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject or  object  of  our  attention  ;  such  as  its  reality, 
mode  of  existence,  qualities,  relations  and  con- 
nections, influence  and  the  evidences,  on  which 
these  are  founded. 

5.  OBSERVATION. 

This'word  may,  in  many  connections  be  consi- 
dered assynonimous  with  the  two  preceding  terms; 
in  others  it  has  a  specific  difference.  It  indicates 
an  attention  or  inquiry  which  has  some  particular 
object  in  view,  and  some  immediate  purpose  to 
answer.  Th^  Latin  term  from  which  it  is  borrow- 
ed, expresses  an  attention  which  is  to  serve  some 
end.  Hence  it  denotes  an  attention  which  is  to 
produce  a  particular  state  of  mind,  correspondent 
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to  the  object  of  attention,  such  as  being  upon  our 
guard,  watching  the  conduct  of  others,  paying  reve- 
rence, obedience,  and  respect,  where  they  are  due. 
In  conformity  to  the  original  signification  of  the 
term,  to  observe,  with  us,  is  not  simply  to  attend, 
but  to  notice  some  important  peculiarity,  which 
produces  a  result,  or  makes  a  correspondent  im- 
pression upon  our  minds.  Thus  we  say  that  a 
person  has  not  only  been  attentive  to  a  subject, 
but  he  has  made  several  pertinent  observations 
upon  it.  We  observe  or  watch  the  motions  of  an 
enemy,  we  observe  days  and  seasons,  we  observe 
due  decorum  where  we  wish  to  shew  respect ;  a 
^ubaltern  observes  the  orders  of  his  General;  and  a 
pious  man  observes  the  commands  of  heaven.  Thus 
Observation  implies  an  attention  which  is  connec- 
ted with  some  particular  act  pr  disposition  of  mind, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  to  which  our 
attention  is  paid.  These  instances  and  many  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  confirm  the  position 
of  Professor  Reid,  that  Observation  respects  the  at- 
tention to  things  external. 

6.  CONSIDERATION. 

The  specific  meaning  of  this  word,  seems  to  con- 
sist in  its  being  more  frequently  applicable  to  the 
good  or  bad  consequences  of  things,  than  either  of 
the  preceding :  to  think  upon  the  possible  results 
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of  particular  plans,  conduct,  or  principles  that 
may  affect  happiness.  Consideration,  therefore, 
relates  more  immediately  to  what  has  been  receiv- 
ed into  the  mind;  not  to  things  external,  like  at- 
tention and  observation,  but  to  some  important 
ideas  suggested  by  them.  Thus  we  impute  im- 
prudent conduct  to  the  want  of  consideration, 
more  frequently  than  to  the  want  of  attention,  or 
observation :  and  if  any  thing  be  proposed  to  which 
our  concurrence  is  solicited,  if  we  do  not  immedi- 
ately acquiesce  or  refuse,  we  say,  I  will  consider 
of  it;  that  is,  not  only  pay  some  attention  to  it, 
or  observe  what  you  say,  but,  I  will  weigh  every 
circumstance  that  may  serve  as  a  motive  for  accep- 
tance or  refusal.  The  plural  number  is  frequently 
used  to  express  these  reasons  or  motives  exclusive- 
ly. Thus  we  say,  I  was  induced  by  several  consider- 
ations to  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct ;  to  accept 
or  reject  the  proposals  made,  &C.  Here  the  cause; 
is  manifestly  substituted  for  the  effect;  more  expli- 
cit phraseology  would  have  been,  I  was  induced  by 
those  motives  which  presented  themselves,  in  con- 
sequence of  consideration. 

Siemarks  are  sometimes  synonimous  with  ob- 
servations. Thus  we  fay.  He  made  several  remarks 
or  observations;  but  its  specific  difference  con- 
sists in  noticing,  or  marking  again,  such  peculiar- 
ities, of  any  kind,  which  close  attention  has  expo- 
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sed  to  view.  Thus  it  is  applicable  to  every  thino- 
that  is  extraordinary .  When  we  speak  of  remarka- 
ble events,  occurrences,  conduct,  we  mean  that 
there  is  something  in  them  so  unusual  as  to  de- 
serve being  noted,  or  marked.  This  appearing  to 
be  the  genuine  signification  of  the  word  Remark, 
it  does  not  express  a  distinct  act  of  the  mind,  but 
a  reiteration,  as  it  were,  of  one  or  other  of  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  not  distinguished,  like  them,  by  its 
appropriate  substantive,  because  it  is  obviously  a 
certain  species  of  observation.  It  is  the  professed 
object  of  the  Critic  to  make  proper  Remarks  up- 
on subjects  submitted  to  his  attention.  But  -whe- 
ther it  be  the  unfortunate  lot  of  human  composi- 
tions to  possess  more  imperfections  than  excellen- 
cies, or  whether  Critics  themselves  are  more  dis- 
posed to  censure  than  to  commend,  the  word  Re- 
7?iarks  begins  to  have  a  suspicious  appearance  ;  and 
unfavourable  Ideas  are  excited  by  it,  when  unac- 
companied by  an  explanation.  If  any  one  should 
say.  He  made  his  remarks  upon  it,  simply,  we  should 
suspect  that  they  were  rather  of  the  unpleasant 
kind  ;  to  remove  all  suspicion,  it  is  become  ne- 
cessary to  add,  judicious,  sensible,  ingenious  Re- 
mdrhs,  S^c. 

7.  RJEFLECTION. 

Mr.  Locke  applies  this  term  to  that  act  of  the 
jnind,  which  renders  the  influence  of  external  ob- 
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jects,  productive  of  the  knowledge  of  theitt.  In 
thife  sense,  it  is  the  commencement  of  attention. 
tt  signifies  also  to  re-attend,  re-consider  or  to  bend 
the  mind  again  to  the  particular  subject.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly applicable  therefore  to  subjects  demand- 
ing reiterated  attention.  Dr.  Reid  confines  it  to 
the  attention  paid  to  the  subjects  of  our  own  con- 
sciousness. This  may  be  the  philosophical  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  but  not  ifs  exclusive  meaning  ; 
for  in  its  more  common  or  popular  usage,  it  is  of- 
ten preferred  to  express  those  comments  or  re- 
marks which  are  the  result  of  reflection.  Like 
the  preceding  terai,  and  from  a  similar  cause,  it  is 
now  more  frequently  applied  to  disagreeable  re- 
marks, than  their  opposites;  to  censure,  rather  than 
approbation.  When  it  is  said  that  one  man  reflect- 
ed upon  the  conduct  of  another,  we  do  not  sup- 
pose it  was  with  sentiments  of  approbation. 

8.  INVESTIGATION. 

This  term  is  chosen  to  express  a  minute  inquiry; 
the  deepest  research  possible  into  a  subject,  and 
every  thing  relative  to  it;  its  nature,  origin,  pow- 
ers, relations,  &c.  It  attempts  to  trace  every  ves- 
tage.  investigation  seeks  to  remove  difficulties, 
and  to  fathom  depths.  It  examines  patiently  the  res- 
pective evidences,  where  reports  concerning  a 
particular  fact  appear  to  be  opposite  and  contra- 
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dictory.  It  seeks  to  discover  latent  truths;  and  at- 
taches itself,  with  singular  earnestness,  to  thin<rs 
which  appear  extraordinary,  intricate,  and  inter- 
esting. The  word  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  sub- 
jects of  a  philosophical  nature. 

Examination,  ScTUtiny,  &^c.  have  a  signification 
very  similar.  The  former  does  not  imply  so  deep 
a  research,  or  that  the  subject  is  so  intricate.  It 
is  chiefly  applied  to  the  collection  of  facts  respect- 
ing a  particular  subject,  whether  these  facts  be 
more  or  less  easy  of  access.  Scrutiny  is  applied 
to  a  very  minute  examination  in  particular  "cases, 
where  the  rainutias  of  facts  are  peculiarly  requisite. 

9.  CONTEMPLATION. 

Mr.  Locke  describes  Coritemplation  to  be  "  that 
power  by  which  we  keep  the  idea  which  is  brought 
into  the  mind,  for  some  time  actually  in  view." 
But  although  his  statement  cannot  be  opposed, 
yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  act  of  the 
mind  from  several  others.  Similar  powers  may 
be  exerted  in  attention,  observation,  investigation, 
&c.  The  word  Contemplation, best  expresses  that 
specific  operation  of  the  mind,  which  confines  its 
whole  attention  to  particular  objects  of  great  and 
solemn  importance.  We  have  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  remark,  that  words  borrowed  from  other 
languages,  notwithstanding  great  deviations  from 
their  original  import^  yet  retain  a  resemblance  in 
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many  striking  particularities;  and  this  is  obviously 
the  case  with  the  word  under  consideration.  We 
are  told  by  Etymologists,  that  it  is  derived  from 
Temjdjim  or  temple ;  and  that  the  places  from  which 
an  extensive  survey  could  be  taken  of  surrounding 
objects,  and  which  could  be  seen  from  every  di- 
rection, were  by  the  ancients  denominated  tem- 
jrlcs.  Such  places  being  consecrated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  their  Deities,  were  themselves  revei'ed. 
Hence  a  solemn  and  important  connection  was 
established  between  the  place,  the  objects,  and  the 
spectator ;  who  was  consequently  discriminated 
from  common  observers,  in  common  cases,  as  a 
contemplator.  Doubtless  it  is  from  such  circum- 
stances that  the  word  contemplation  still  retains  the 
idea  oT  solemnity.  It  is  never  applied  to  things 
common  or  trivial.  Whatever  we  contemplate  is 
supposed  to  be  of  high  importance.  It  implies  a 
serious,  steadfast,  survey  of  objects  peculiarly  inter- 
esting to  Well-being.  This  act  of  the  mind  does 
not  imply  that  the  subject,  is  obscure,  confused, 
and  intricate,  though  it  admits  the  idea  of  vastness. 
In  Contemplation,  the  mind  is  wholly  engrossed 
and  absorbed,  in  the  consideration  of  great,  impor- 
tant qualities  and  attributes  of  the  object,  or 
consequences  from  the  subject  contemplated. 

May  we  not  subjoin,  that  in  Contemplation,  the 
mind  chiefly  dwells  upon  subjects  which  are  in 
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themselves  peculiarly  grateful,  by  their  seeming 
to  possess  peculiar  excellencies  ?  For  although  it  is 
not  confined  to  such  subjects  exclusively,  yet  it  is 
more  frequently  applied  to  them.  The  rich  miser 
is  said  to  contemplate  his  stores,  as  his  supreme 
good.  The  sanguine  projector  anticipates  by  Con- 
templation, the  beneficial  effects  of  his  schemes 
and  plans;  the  pious  Man  contemplates  the  per- 
fections of  Deity,  and  the  joys  of  a  future  state ; 
while  the  poor  Man  is  said  to  reflect  upon  his  po- 
verty ;  and  the  Indiscreet,  to  rejlect  on  the  effects 
of  their  folly,  and  not  to  contemplate  them. 

10.  MEDITATION. 

Meditation  unites  to  attention,  observation,  and 
contemplation,  the  idea  of  a  result,  which  it  is  in 
our  own  power  to  produce.    We  examine,  inves- 
tigate, and  contemplate  a  subject,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  properties,  or  t(y  be  duly  im- 
pressed by  them ;    in  Meditation  we  dwell  upon 
the  powers  or  properties  discovered,  until  they 
exert  an  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  dispose  it 
to  act  according  to  the  discoveries  made,  in  order 
to  follow  some  plan,  execute  the  plan  in  the  best 
manner,  or  call  up  resolutions  to  act.    We  rnedi- 
tate  how  we  shall  behave  upon  particular  emer- 
gencies; what  we  shall  say  to  enforce  a  particular 
object,  or  to  vindicate  ourselves  from  particular 
charges.    A  public  speaker:  contemplates  his  sub- 
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ject,  and  meditates  what  he  shall  say  upon  it;  in 
what  manner  it  should  be  treated;  how  he  shall 
arrange  his  ideas,  and  express  them  in  the  most 
acceptable,  or  most  foVcible  manner.  Thus  Jl^o 
diiation  implies  self-collection  and  forethought, 
respecting  the  subject  which  we  have  been  consi- 
dering. This  signification  of  the  word  is  perfectly 
analogous  with  the  primitive  application  of  medita- 
tio,  mcditor  &c.  by  the  ancient  Romans. 

To  ruminate  is  a  metaphorical  expression,  taken 
from  those  animals  which  ruminate  or  chew  the 
cud  :  and  it  signifies  reiterated  meditation. 

In  consequence  of  tliese  various  acts  and  ope- 
rations, the  mind  becomes  enriched  with  know- 
ledge; and  according  to  the  different  points  of 
light  in  which  subjects  have  been  considered,  obscu- 
rities removed,  and  difficulties  surmounted,  we 
are  said  to  understand,  comprehend,  and  form  clear 
conceptions  of  things.  These  expressions,  though 
they  all  refei-  to  a  desirable  state  of  mind  after  its 
researches,  have  their  own  particular  and  charac- 
teristic significations. 

1  I .  UNDERSTANDING. 

This  word  expresses  such  a  clear  and  decisive 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  or  of  «ome  particular 
branch  of  it,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  far- 
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ther  enquiry  concerning  it.  The  word  is,  however 
confined  to  facts,  statements,  propositions,  rela- 
tions, differences  &c.  which  are  proposed  to  the 
mind,  without  the  medium  of  the  senses.  It  is 
not  said  that  we  understand  what  is  in  reality  an 
object  of  sense,  or  whatever  we  see,  smell,  taste, 
or  feel;  and  yet  in  almost  every  language,  the 
idea  is  conveyed  of  knowledge  equally  certain. 
In  the  Greek,  iwoiu,  sTnvoeo),  literally  signifies,  what 
is  lodged  in  the  mind,  or  what  is  with  it  or  upon 
it,  and  a-winixi  2l  something  which  goes  with  us. 
In  the  Latin,  intel/igo  is  strictly  speaking  that  which 
we  read  within  ourselves:  the  English,  and  the 
Saxon  from  whence  it  is  derived,  intimates  that 
the  mind  stands  under  the  object,  and  views  it 
from  below.  In  the  German  and  Dutch  is  a  me- 
taphorical standing  at  a  certain  distance;  and  thus  it 
supposes  the  subject  to  standhefore  the  mind,  as  if  it 
were  equally  obvious  to  our  senses.  Thus  they  all  ex- 
press a  perfect  clearness  of  perception.  Understand- 
ing refers  to  truths  of  every  description  which  are 
not  the  immediate  objects  of  sense.  It  penetrates  in- 
to the  nature  of  facts  and  existences,  ascertains"  the 
evidences  on  which  they  are  founded;  has  a  perfect 
insight  into  plans  and  projects,  degrees  of  proba- 
bility or  improbability,  consequences,  &;c.  This 
mental  power  we  call  the  Understanding ;  and  it  is 
so  necessary  and  so  extensive  in  its  operations, 
that  by  common  consent  it  is  used  as  a  general 
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term  to  denote  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  Thus 
a  Treatise  on  theUnderstanding,  is  considered  to  be 
synonimous  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Human  Facul- 
ties in  general;  and  to  be  mid  of  Ufuhrsfanding  is 
a  term  of  disgrace,  which  implies  that  the  subject 
has  neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition  to  at- 
tend, reflect,  conceive,  or  to  employ  any  one  fa- 
culty of  the  mind,  in  a  consistent  and  proper 
manner. 

1  2.  COMPREHENSION. 

This  term  expresses  an  extent  of  Understanding, 
^vhich  embraces  or  lays  hold  of  various  subjects, 
or  various  parts  of  the  same  subject,  however  nu- 
merous and  complicated,  in  a  clear  and  unembar- 
rassed manner;  so  that  a  precise  idea  is  formed 
of  their  natures,  relations,  influence,  &c.  Thus  we 
say,  I  now  comprehend  the  sense  of  the  passage; 
I  comprehend  the  whole  drift  of  the  argument; 
what  you  assert  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

IS.  CONCEPTION. 

Conception  also  expresses  clearness  of  ideas,  or 
the  mutual  perception  of  every  part  belonging  to 
a  subject,  in  a  conspicuous  manner;  but  it  is  pre- 
ferred in  such  cases,  where  there  had  been  some 
confused  and  imperfect  notiojns  concerning  the 
subject.    It  supposes  that  obscurities  are  finally 
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overcome.  Consequently  it  is  most  applicable  to 
the  statement  of  facts,  which  appeared  intricate  or 
inconsistent  on  a  more  supei-ficial  view;  and  to 
complex  propositions  which  were  at  first  unintel- 
ligible. Thus  it  is  the  result  and  reward  of  pecu- 
liar attention  and  investigation.  Strictly  speaking. 
Conception  refers  to  having  clear  ideas  of  a  thing, 
whether  it  be  a  fact  or  not;  in  this  it  differs  from 
Understanding  which  refers  to  facts  alone.  It 
differs  from  Comprehension,  in  its  not  being  of 
so  extensive  an  import,  and  also  in  its  still  leaving 
something  to  the  imagination.  When  we  say,  I 
conceive  your  design  or  your  meaning,  it  relates  to 
a  simple  design  or  proposition,  in  preference  to 
saying,  I  comprehend;  and  if  there  be  the  least 
doubt  remaining,  whether  our  notions  or  ideas  be 
accurate,  we  say,  I  conceive  your  meaning,  &c.  and 
not  I  understand.  Conception  refers  to  the  state 
of  our  own  minds  respecting  the  subject  to  be 
known;  and  concerning  which  we  entertain  some 
notions,  which  may  be  accurate  or  may  be  other- 
wise. Hence  we  say,  he  formed  very  erroneous 
conceptiojis  of  the  matter;  but  he  cannot  form  an 
erroneous  understanding.  It  is  sometimes  said  in 
common  discouree,  you  understand  me  wrong; 
but  the  obvious  meaning  is,  you  domot  understand 
me.  The  term  is  obviously  a  metaphor  taken  from 
the  formation  of  a  foetus.  It  supposes  an  entire 
conformation  as  it  were;  such  a  complete  arrange- 
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ment,  I  had  almost  said  organization  of  ideas,  con- 
cerning the  subjects  which  engage  our  attention, 
that  nothing  remains  imperfect  or  defective,  in  the 
idea,  though  it  may  not  be  correspondent  with  the 
fact.  It  is  doubtless,  in  consequence  of  this  idea 
of  Conformation  being  annexed  to  the  term  Con- 
ception, that  it  is  so  peculiarly  applicable  to  De- 
signs and  Plans  that  are  in  contemplation;  and  to 
works  of  Imagination,  from  which  Understanding 
or  Comprehension,  simply  considered,  are  exclu- 
ded. An  Architect  must  not  only  understand  his 
business,  or  comprehend  the  various  objects  his 
employer  may  have  in  view,  respecting  an  edifice 
to  be  built,  but  he  must  conceive  in  his  own  mind, 
a  plan  adapted  to  the  object,  before  it  can  be  ac- 
complished in  a  convenient  and  commodious  man- 
ner. The  Painter  must  have  conceptiom  of  his 
subject  more  or  less  accurate,  before  he  can  sketch 
a  design;  and  also  the  Poet,  before  he  can  execute 
his  Poem,  either  to  his  own  satisfaction  or  that  of 
others.  Hence  it  is  that  the  term  Conception  is 
equally  applicable  to  works  of  Imagination  as  to 
ideas  of  another  class ;  and  as  requisite  in  the 
productions  of  genius,  as  in  the  knowledge  of 
facts.  Clear  ideas  are  necessary  in  eveiy  subject, 
whether  it  respects  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
or  the  execution  of  plans;  and  the  phrase  clear 
conceptions,  expresses  the  ideas  of  each  class  with 
equal  perspicuity,  while  understanding  and  compre- 
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hension,  respect  facts  alone.  The  man  of  an  in- 
ventive imagination  and  of  fine  conceptions  must 
understand  bis  subject,  or  his  imagination  would 
be  extravagant,  and  his  conceptions,  distorted  or 
imperfect;  but  it  is  not  requisite  for  a  person  of 
sound  understanding  to  possess  those  powers  of 
conception,  which  are  essential  to  the  production 
of  works  of  art.    (See  Note  G.) 

14.  DISCERNMENT, 

Discernment  is  that  power  of  the  understanding 
by  which  we  know,  that  the  object  exists  in  a 
particular  manner,  and  possesses  certain  proper- 
ties and  relations,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from,  or  connected  with  other  objects.  Discern- 
ment traces  differences  in  the  midst  of  similitudes 
and  points  of  resemblance  in  the  midst  of  descrip- 
ancy  :  it  cannot  be  deceived  by  false  appearances: 
it  penetrates  into  character  and  motive,  notwith- 
standing all  the  artifices  of  conceahnent:  it  detects 
falsehood  and  deceit,  though  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  truth  and  innocence  :  it  discovers  the  just  and 
proper  connection  of  things,  their  immediate  in- 
fluence on  each  other,  and  the  probable  result : 
it  perceives  the  nature  of  a  cause  from  the  effect 
produced  :  it  knows  when  to  admit  of  analogical 
reasoning,  and  when  to  reject  it  as  fallacious  and 
unsatisfactory.    By  the  exercise  of  discernment, 
we  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  many  desires. 
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and  the  imprudence  or  absurdity  of  others;  the 

evil  that  lies  concealed  under  the  appearance  of 

P-ood,  and  the  happy  consequences  that  may  re- 
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suit  from  apparent  evils.  In  short,  it  is  by  tlie 
exercise  of  this  power  that  the  mind  is  preserved 
from  that  confusion  and  embarrassment  which  is 
experienced  by  the  Inattentive  and  Undiscermng, 
■when  a  general  mass  of  knowledge  lies  before 
them;  without  which  simple  Attention  would  re- 
main useless  and  inert,  or  be  rendered  injurious 
by  an  erroneous  application.  It  is  alone  by  the 
power  of  Discernment,  that  the  well  disposed  mind 
is  enabled  to  act  as  it  ou^^ht. 

15.  DISCRIMINATION. 

Discrimination  is  that  peculiar  species  of  discern- 
ment, which  enables  us  to  make  proper  distinc- 
tions. It  enters  into  minute  peculiarities;  discovers 
the  smaller  gradations,  or  shades  of  difference,  in 
the  same  subject,  or  in  those  which  have  a  close 
affinity  with  it;  perceiving  the  nice,  though  just 
and  necessary  distinctions,  which  escape  common 
observation.  It  is  by  this  power  of  the  mind,  that 
Moralists  and  Metaphysicians  are  enabled  to  correct 
their  own  ideas,  and  detect  the  errors  of  subtile 
and  fallacious  reasoners,  on  subjects  of  an  abstract 
nature.  It  is  by  this  that  natural  and  speculative 
philosophers,  ajTange  the  various  branches  of  their 
knowledge,  in  a  clear  and  lucid  order,  dividing. 
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and  subdividing,  bodies,  or  subjects  which  have 
various  degrees  of  affinity  with  each  other,  into 
classes,  ordei-s,  genus,  species,  varieties,  and  thus 
are  enabled  to  obtain  and  convey  to  others,  distinct 
ideas  of  those  minute  particulars,  which  in  some 
circumstancesandconnections,  manifest  themselves 
to  be  distinctions  of  great  importance. 

That  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  are  able  to 
discern  and  discriminate,  is  sometimes  called  its 
judgment.  He  that  exercises  a  true  discernment^ 
and  nice  discrimination,  is  said  to  possess  judgment. 
Although  this  word  is  adopted  into  the  English  lan- 
guage through  the  medium  of  the  French,  yet  its 
origin  is  obviously  from  the  Latin  Jus,  that  which  is 
right,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term. 
Judgment  always  implies  a  just  decision-  We 
never  call  any  one  a  person  of  judgment  who  de- 
cides erroneously.  When  it  relates  to  accuracy  of 
knowledge,  simply,  on  complex  subjects,  or  in 
minuter  cases,  it  principally  assumes  the  title  of 
discernment ;  when  it  relates  to  subjects  of  fancij 
and  taste,  or  is  employed  about  the  conduct  of 
moral  accents,  it  becomes  more  sentimental  in  our 
ideas.  We  say  that  a  garden  is  laid  out  with  judg- 
ment and  taste;  that  is,,  the  proprietor  or  his  agent, 
has  exerted  his  skill  to  hide  defects,  multiply  beau- 
ties and  conveniences,  and  augment  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. When  we  decide  concerning  the  actions  of 
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men,  w  hich  are  not  indifferent  to  their  own  Wel- 
fare  or  that  of  others,  it  becomes  most  respecta- 
ble, and  venerable,  constituting  the  dignity  of  a 
Judge. 

16.  ABSTRACTION. 

Is  that  singular  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
are  able  to  separate,  in  idea,  qualities,  and  char- 
acteristic peculiarities,  from  the  bodies  and  sub- 
jects to  which  they  essentially  belong ;  and  con- 
sider them' as  if  they  possessed  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent existence.    By  means  of  this  faculty,  the 
boundaries  of  our  knowledge  are  most  astonish- 
ingly enlarged  and  extended  ;  perpetual  circum- 
locutions, and  the  repetition  of  tedious  explana- 
tions, are  avoided;  and  subjects  imperceptible  to 
our  senses,  are  treated  as  realities,  with  a  clearness 
and  precision,  as  if  they  were  rendered  obvious  to 
our  bodily  organs.   Thus  for  example,  by  observ- 
ing the  emotions  in  the  human  frame,  consequent 
upon  certain  states,  and  dispositions  of  the  mind, 
we  obtain  as  clear  ideas  of  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions, as  if  they  were  persojiified  to  our  sight.  We 
are  able  to  distinguish  them  into  those  which  are 
beneficial,  respectable,  productive  of  happiness; 
and  those  which  possess  the  opposite  characters,  as 
clearly,  as  if  they  were  visible  beings ;  and  as  de- 
cidedly, as  if  Angels  and  Daemons  were  in  action 
before  us. 
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We  are  not  a  little  astonished,  that  modern  Chy 
mists  should  be  able  to  make  accurate  experiments 
upon  invisible  elements;  should  ascertain  the  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  and  oxygene  which  is  necessary 
to  constitute  water,  and  the  proportions  of  oxy- 
gene and  azote  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  vital  air;  that  they  should  be  able  to  pour  ele- 
ments, imperceptible  to  the  eye,  out  of  one  vessel 
into  another,  with  as  much  facility  and  precision, 
as  if  they  were  the  grossest  fluids  :  yet  their  abi- 
lity is  not  so  surprising  as  that  manifested  in  meta- 
physics; where  powers  and  properties,  discovered 
by  the  sole  exercise  of  the  mind,  without  the  aid 
of  one  physical  experiment,  are  as  obvious  to  the 
understanding,  and  as  pliant  to  its  operations,  as 
a  bar  of  iron  is  to  the  operations  of  fire,  or  to  the 
smith's  hammer!    By  examining  into  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  human  conduct,  the  mind  is 
as  capable  of  distinguishing  between  an  innocent 
purchase  and  a  culpable  theft;  between  accidental 
death,  man-slaughter  and  murder;  between  the  na- 
ture of  justice  and  injustice,  as  it  is  to  distinguish 
shapes,  colours,  magnitudes,   &:c.  which  strike 
the  senses. 

17.   ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS. 

This  power  of  the  mind  is,  in  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion, directly  opposite  to  the  preceding;  and  it 
appears  still  more  wonderful,  because  the  mind  is 
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not  always  as  in  the  preceding,  intentionally  active. 
By  virtue  of  this  principle  we  are  able  to  collect 
in  one  assemblage,  an  heterogeneous  mass  of  know- 
ledge, like  rough  or  raw  materials  to  be  worked  up 
as  fancy  or  judgment  shall  direct.  By  means  of  this, 
an  expression  most  insignificant  in  itself,  the  most 
trifling  thought,  or  uninteresting  subject,  may  in- 
troduce various  other  thoughts  and  subjects  to  the 
raind,  in  consequence  of  some  slight  or  fanciful 
analogy  supposed  to  subsist  between  them,  how- 
ever great  the  diflrerence«in  every  other  respect,  or 
opposite  their  natures  in  their  most  essential  qua- 
lities.   This  power  instantaneously  introduces  a 
kind  of  classification  under  some  adventitious 
circumstance  of  time,  place,  slight  similarities, 
striking  discripancy,  external  or  sensible  qualities, 
shape:,   colour,   origin,  mode   of  introduction, 
tendency,  previous  connection,  accidental  com- 
bination, &c.  &c.    The  influence  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  often  directed,  and  facilitated  by  the 
particular  state  of  the  Cogitant,  his  moods,  the 
vigorous  and  lively,  or  indolent  and  gloomy  state 
of  his  mind,  the  prevalence  of  certain  affections, 
or  more  impetuous  passions.  Thoughts  apparently 
the  most  remote  or  discordant,  compared  with  those 
which  were  occupying  the  attention,  are  thus 
brought  forward,  frequently  unsolicited  by  any  at- 
tempts to  recollect,  and  in  defiance  of  natural  or- 
der or  relation. 
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The  influence  of  this  principle  is  of  boundless 
extent.  It  commences,  at  the  earliest  period  of 
life,  gives  a  powerful  and  often  a  permanent  bent 
to  the  disposition  of  an  infant;  it  suggests  crude 
ideas  and  fallacious  inferences  to  children  and 
illiterate  persons,  in  their  first  attempt  to  rea- 
son; it  affords  amusement  to  active  and  playful 
minds  in  the  composition  of  acrostics,  anagrams, 
rebuses,  alliterations,  charades,  rhyme,  puns,  iu 
sallies  of  wit,  in  fable  and  allegory.  It  is  the  source 
of  all  metaphorical  language,  the  soul  of  rhetoric, 
and  the  basis  of  analogical  reasoning.  It  nourishes 
every  affection  and  inflames  every  passion.  It  is 
the  chief  prompter  to  the  recollection  of  ideas  trea- 
sured up  in  the  memory,  and  it  preserves  innume- 
rable multitudes  from  sinking  into  perpetual  oblivi- 
on. It  expedites-habit,  both  in  the  actions  of  human 
beings,  and  in  all  those  animals  which  have  been 
taught  the  imitative  arts  by  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

It  will  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  copious 
subject  in  the  present  connection ;  as  the  doctrine 
of  association  has  been  exemplified  and  illustrated 
upon  former  occasions.  We  gave  instances  of  its 
power  when  we  were  contemplating  the  relation 
which  subsists  between  the  passions  and  affections; 
and  when  we  treated  of  associated  ideas  and  affec- 
tions, as  having  a  place  among  the  causes  of  diver- 
sities in  our  predilections.*    (See  Note  H.) 

*  See  EhU.  T.  Pt.-II.  C.  I.  Ob.  III.  &  C,  2  Sec.  13. 
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18.  REASON. 

The  term  Reason,  with  its  derivatives  and  com- 
pounds, is  used  in  various  senses  in  different  con- 
nections. We  shall  principally  consider  it  in 
that  sense,  by  which  the  mental  faculties  are  more 
immediatelv  distinguished  from  those  which  have 
already  been  mentioned.  By  reason,  the  reason- 
ing powers,  the  rational  faculty,  we  are  to  under- 
stand in  this  place,  the  capacity  to  draw  inferences 
from  facts,  or  propositions  established  or  admitted. 
Perception,  attention,  investigation,  &c.  do  not 
necessarily  imply  this  power;  and  they  are  seldom 
used  in  a  sense  which  fully  expresses  it.  They  re- 
fer to  facts  simply,  and  to  a  right  understanding 

j  of  the  particular  qualities,  or  minuter  circumstan- 
ces which  relate  to  them.  These  are  the  basis  of 
reasoning.  The  knowledge  of  facts  enables  us  to 
form  certain  propositions,  from  which  various  de- 
ductions or  inferences  may  be  drawn.    The  mind 

I  may  thus  be  enriched  with  an  infinitude  of  truths, 
as  indubitable  as  the  facts  upon  which  they  are 
established;  truths,  that  by  exciting  proper  dispo- 
sitions and  directing  conduct,  may  more  immedi- 
ately contribute  to  the  production  of  happiness. 

Every  fact  rendered  obvious  to  our  senses,  01* 
that  is  received  into  the  mind  as  an  abstract  tyuth, 
possesses  powers  and  attributes,  which  in  certain 
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connections^,  must  be  productive  of  results  more 
or  less  beneficial  or  pernicious  in  their  tend-ency. 
It  is  the  immediate  province  of  the  reasoning  fa- 
culty to  discover  these^  in  order  that  the  deternti- 
nation  of  the  mind  may  be  directed  towards  its 
proper  object.  It  is  by  reasoning  that  we  are  ena- 
bled to  judge  of  causes  from  their  eifects^  and  al- 
so to  discern  in  what  connections  these  effects  may 
themselves  become  important  causes.  By  virtue 
of  this  power  we  are  qualified  to  argue^  that  in 
cases  perfectly  similar^  the  issue  will  be  the  same; 
and  to  infer  from  the  known  properties  of  bodies, 
what  will  be  the  result  of  the  application  of  these 
properties  to  particular  cases.  It  infers  from  ob- 
vious propensities,  connected  with  situation  and 
ciycumstanees>  what  will  be  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racters of  individuals;  and  from  the  knowledge  of 
charactf.rs,  it  decides  concerning  the  degree  of 
credit  which  is  due  to  their  testimony.  The  pre- 
ceding powei-s  of  the  mind,  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, are  confined  to  the  discovery  of  exist- 
encies,  powers,  relations;  reason  suggests  what 
may  be  their  future  influence  in  cases  where  they 
have  not  been  tried.  It  is  by  reason,  founded  on 
observation  or  experience,  that  we  acquire  a  con- 
viction that  certain  dispositions  or  actions  will 
prove  beneficial  or  injurious;  that  certain  stations 
will  be  advantageous  or  the  reverse.  It  is  by  rea- 
soning that  we  determine  concerning  the  truth  of 
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historical  events,  and  form  our  opinions  of  the 
characters  und  motives  of  distinguished  agents. 
Thus  it  jiot  only  increases  our  knowledge,  much 
beyond  the  most  extensive  observations  of  indi- 
viduals, or  the  most  ample  communications  from 
others,  but  it  becomes  more  immediately  conver- 
sant with  the  good  or  pernicious  tendency  of 
st^ites,  powers,  operations.  Sec. 

It  would  be  foreign  from  our  purpose  to  state 
the  various  ways  in  which  these  reasoning  powers 
are  exercised,  or  those  modifications  of  argument 
by  which  the  legitimate  conclusion  is  obtained.  To 
develope  these  is  the  peculiar  province  of  logic; 
a  science  which  professedly  teaches  the  art  of  rea- 
sonino;. 

The  extensive.importance  of  this  faculty  is  self- 
apparent.  Its  utility  is  experienced  every  day  of 
our  lives;  for  every  resolution  we  form,  and  every 
step  we  take,  is  the  result  of  an  inference.  This 
renders  it  such  a  distinguished  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  that  reaso7i,  like  the  term  understanding,  is 
often  used  to  express  all  its  intellectual  powers. 
Thus  when  we  say  that  a  man  is  a  reasonahk  being, 
that  he  is  a  rational  creature,  we  mean,  not  only, 
that  he  is  capable  of  argumentation,  or  of  drawing 
inferences  from  certain  premises,  or  even  that  he 
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is  capable  of  acting  rationally,  but  that  he  posses- 
ses every  other  power  in  a  superior  degree. 

Reason  being  the  basis  of  justice,  the  adjectives 
reasonable,  and  unreasonable,  are  frequently  used 
in  a  moral  sense :  the  first  expressing  the  virtues 
of  equity  and  moderation;  the  other,  their  oppo- 
sites.  Thus  we  say  of  a  man  who  is  moderate, 
that  he  is  reasonable  in  his  demands  or  expecta- 
tions; if  he  require  more  than  can  be  justified  by 
any  moral  principle,  that  he  is  extravagant  and 
unreasonable. 

The  capacity  of  discovering  truths  being  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  rationality,  renders 
the  term  applicable  to  the  human  species  only. 
The  power  of  reasoning  is  so  feeble  and  circum- 
scribed in  the  lower  order  of  animals,  that  they 
are  not  deemed  worthy  of  the  epithet:  while  on 
the  other  hand,  more  exalted  beings  are  placed 
in  our  estimation  above  the  epithet.  We  speak  of 
intelligent  agents,  and  superior  intelligences,  but 
we  never  term  them  rational  beings.  To  apply 
the  word  to  Angels,  would  have  a  ludicrous  effect; 
to  apply  it  to  the  great  Source  of  Reason  would 
be  profane.  To  Deity  we  ascribe  Intuition;  and 
we  suppose  that  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
higher  orders,  in  the  scale  of  created  beings,  ap- 
proach to  intuition;  at  least  that  they  are  infinitely 
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too  quick  and  penetrating,  to  require  that  tedious 
process  to  which  we  are  compelled  to  submit,  in 
aur  pursuits  after  knowledge.  Thus  it  is  that  ra- 
tionality is  ascribed  to  man  alone. 

19.  JUDGMENT. 

Judgment,  considered  as  distinct  from  every 
other  power  which  has  been  examined,  may  be 
deemed  the  final  sentence  pronounced  by  our 
minds,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  adduced  by 
the  exercise  of  our  reason.  The  province  of  At- 
tention, Observation,  Investigation,  Discrimina- 
tion, &c.  is  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge,  of 
the  facts  submitted  to  our  consideration.  Reason- 
ing is  that  process,  by  which  we  attempt  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  other  truths,  deducible  from  these. 
Judgment  is  the  issue  and  termination  of  that  pro- 
cess. It  relates  therefore  to  some  rule  or  /aw,  that 
has  been  regarded  or  violated ;  to  some  end  propo- 
sed, which  has  been  successfully  or  unsuccessfully 
terminated;  and  to  plans,  schemes  and  maxims, 
which  are  established  as  tests  of  conduct  and  dispo- 
sitions;  thus  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  human 
agency.  In  judgment  the  powers  of  the  mind  sitas 
it  were  as  umpires,  and  pronounce  concerning  truth 
and  error,  truth  and  falsehood,  propriety  and  im- 
propriety, aptitude  and  inaptitude,  merit  and  deme- 
rit.   This  is  called  Judgment,  by  way  of  emi- 
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nence;  of  which  discernment  and  discrimination 
are  species,  and  which  appear  to  be  inferior,  be- 
cause they  are  exercised  about  subjects  of  inferior 
importance.  Altho'  every  man  of  sound  judge- 
ment must  have  the  power  of  discriminating,  in 
cases  which  are  particularly  intricate  and  perplexed, 
yet  every  act  of  discrimination  is  not  an  act  of  the 
judgment  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Attention 
and  observation  may  discover  a  diversity  of  quali- 
ties in  objects,  and  discriminate  the  peculiarities  of 
each,  without  making  any  decision  respecting  their 
aptitude  or  inaptitude  to  particular  purposes.  We 
may  behold  a  great  diversity  in  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals, without  trying  them  by  any  law  of  in- 
terest, propriety,  or  rectitude,  and  without  passing 
sentence  upon  their  conduct  and  character.  Accord- 
ing to  these  distinctions  a  person  may  possess  the 
povyer  of  ratiocination  to  a  considerable  degree, 
and  yet  be  deficient  in  judgment.  By  false  lo- 
gic, by  arguing  from  arbitrary  assumptions,  by 
drawing  hasty  conclusions  from  imperfect  analo- 
gies, by  considering  subordinates  as  principals,  and 
principals  as  subordinate,  &c;  a  person  may  ar- 
gue shrewdly,  often  perplex  others,  and  sometimes 
himself,  which  could  not  be  the  case,  if  the  judge- 
ment were  clear  and  accurate.  These  ideas  will 
be  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  our  adverting  to 
the  manner  in  which  a  judicial  process  is  frequently 
(:onducted.    Great  extent  of  learning,  much  in- 
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genuity  may  be  employed,  and  designedly  employ- 
ed, with  a  view  to  mislead  the  judgment',  whose 
office  it  is  to  decide  concerning  the  truth,  where 
truth  is  propriety,  wisdom,  equity.  (See  Note  I.) 

By  tracing  the  progress  of  the  human  intellects 
io  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  we  observe  gra- 
dations which  are  curious  as  well  as  most  interest- 
ing. Its  commencement  consists  in  a  simple  idea* 
or  thought  impressed,  which  is  connected  with  %\m- 
ple  perception.  This  solicits  a//e;z//o/z,  and  accords 
ing  to  its  various  degrees  of  importance,  disposes 
to  observation,  consideration,  investigation,  contejU" 
plation,  meditation,  reflection.  These  eager,  and 
voluntary  operations  of  the  mind,  are  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  form  clear  conceptions,  right 
understanding,  an  enlarged  comprehension  of  some 
subjects,  and  nice  discernment  and  accurate  discri- 
minations concerning  others;  and  these  acquisi- 
tions enable  us  to  abstract  essential  qualities  in  our 
minds,  from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  seated, 
to  assemble  others  in  new  combinations,  to  reason, 
or  draw  important  inferences,  and  finally  to  judge 
or  decide,  concerning  their  excellencies  or  defects, 
their  good  or  bad  tendencies,  their  merits  or  de- 
merits- Such  are  the  powers  which  amply  compen- 
sate for  that  ignorance  in  which  we  were  born ! 
By  these  we  are  enabled  to  steer  our  course  through 
the  numberless  errors,  to  which  inexperience  may 
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expose  us,  and  surmount  every  difRculty  and  em- 
barrassment, in  search  after  important,  and  influ- 
ential truths  ! 


SECT.  il. 

On  the  different  states  of  the  Mind  respecting  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  " 

^J^HE  view  we  have  taken  of  the  various  powers 
and  operations  of  the  mind,  respecting  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  manifests  that  the  por- 
tion of  it  obtained  by  the  first  impression  of  ob- 
jects upon  the  senses,  or  by  superficial  observation, 
is  comparatively  small.  Various  degrees  of  atten- 
tion are  necessary,  as  the  subject  is  more  or  less  ob- 
vious, more  or  less  complex.  Various  circum- 
stances intervene  which  obscure  the  truth  or  create 
embarrassments  concerning  it.  These  peculiari- 
ties occasion  different  states  of  mind,  and  produce 
different  degrees  of  acquiescence  or  opposition. 
Some  facts  are  self-apparent.  They  need  only  to 
be  exhibited,  or  stated,  to  be  received  without  he- 
sitation :  Some  require  a  certain  degree  of  consi- 
deration, before  assent  can  be  given:  Some  are  so 
blended  with  error,  that  the  nicest  powers  of  dis- 
cernment are  required  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.  Some  errors  appear,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, so  similai'  to  truth,  that  we  are  in  danger 
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of  being  deceived  by  them;  and  some  truths  wear 
so  suspicious  an  aspect,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
reject  them.  Experience  teaches  us  that  events 
take  place,  notwithstanding  strong  appearance  of 
a  contrary  issue;  and  also  that  our  rational  expec- 
tations have  been  as  frequently  disappointed. 

Hence  arise  two  classes  of  ideas,  the  one  refer- 
ring to  the  state  of  the  subject  itself,  the  other  to 
the  state  of  our  minds  concerning  it. 

The  state  of  the  subject  relates  to  its  being  pos- 
sible, impossible,  probable,  improbable,  credible,  or 
incredible ;  that  of  our  minds,  to  the  kind  or  de- 
gree of  impression  made,  in  consequenceof  thena- 
ture  and  degree  of  evidence  they  appear  to  possess. 

Possible  implies  that,  although  many  arguments 
present  themselves  against  the  existence  of  any 
particular  fact,  the  truth  of  a  proposition,  or  the 
success  of  a  plan,  yet  there  is  no  absurdity  or  ab- 
solute contradiction  in  supposing,  that  the  fact,  or 
proposition  affirmed  may  be  true,  or  that  the  plan 
jnay  succeed.  Nothing  is  impossible,  which  does 
not  involv£  an  obvious  contradiction  to  some  in- 
contestible  principle. 

In  whatever  is  thought  probable,  we  admit  that 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  evidence  in 
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favor  of  its  reality,  or  power  of  being  realized; 
though  the  evidence  may  not  be  complete;  or  some 
difficulties  still  remain  which  cannot  be  fully  ex- 
plained. Improbable  is  when  the  balance  of  evi- 
dence appears  to  be  against  the  proposition  ad- 
vanced. 

Credible  and  incredible,  not  only  refer  to  the 
state  of  the  subject  in  question,  but  to  the  degree 
of  influence,  it  should  have  upon  our  minds.  In 
the  first,  we  suppose,  that  although  the  evidence 
be  not  complete,  it  ought  to  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  influence;  the  other  considers  the  objec- 
tions so  strong  that  the  proposition  ought  not  to 
be  admitted. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  class,  respecting 
the  state  of  our  minds,  according  to  the  degrees 
of  evidence  for,  or  against;  and  this  is  expres- 
sed by  appropriate  terms,  enabling  us  to  describe 
the  precise  degree  of  acceptance  any  fact  or  pro- 
position may  have  obtained.  Of  such  terms  the 
following  are  the  principle. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that,  the  most  sim- 
ple impression  made  upon  the  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  adverting  to  any  particular  object  of 
thought,  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  term 
Idea.    By  this  term  therefore  we  mean  not  to  ex-r 
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press  either  the  truth  or  falsehood,  of  the  subject 
of  thought,  or  the  sense  of  our  minds  concerning 
it,  or  to  describe  the  efficient  causes  of  any  particular 
affection  of  the  brain,  but  simply  that  distinct  im- 
pression which  engages  the  mind  at  the  instant  it 
is  made,  without  reference  to  any  other  circum- 
stance concerning  it. 

Apprehension,  sometimes  expresses  the  idea  oF 
our  beginning  to  understand  a  subject ;  sometimes 
it  is  expressive  of  expectancy.  It  was  formerly 
used  by  metaphysicians  to  denote  what  they  term- 
ed the  third  act  of  the  mind;  though  it  lias  been 
proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  In  its 
general  application  it  has  something  uncertain,  sus- 
picious, unpleasant  attached  to  it.  Thus  we  say, 
"I  am  not  certain,  but  I  apprehend  you  are  in  an 
error,  not  that  you  have  discovered  the  truth.  He 
was  apprehensive  of  danger;  or  I  had  very  pain- 
ful apprehensions  concerning  a  particular  event, 
&c."    (See  Note  C.) 

Thus  it  does  not  express  either  the  state  of  the 
mind,  or  its  exertions,  in  the  pursuit  or  possession  of 
real  knowledge,  so  much  as  its  hovering  over  some 
disagreeable  circumstance,  concerning  which  we 
entertain  suspicions  that  they  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  We  have  accordingly  given  it  a  place  in  the 
present  connection. 
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JVotion,  sometimes  expresses  in  idea  simply^ 
but  generally  speakingit  expresses  something  more. 
It  often  denotes  opinion,  or  senlinient  that  we  are 
beginning  to  form;  as  "  I  have  some //o/Zo/z  that 
such  an  event  will  take  place."  Sometimes  it  is  sy- 
nonimous  with  clear  conceptions. — "  I  begin  now 
to  have  a  right  notion  of  the  subject;"  or  "  I  hav€J 
but  an  imperfect  notion  of  it."    This  word  is  pre- 
ferred when  we  entertain  any  suspicions  concerning 
the  opinions  of  another;  it  is  deemed  most  expres- 
sive of  whimsical  and  unfounded  ideas.    We  say, 
these  diXe  mere  Tiotio7is  of  the  brain,  and  not  ideas  of 
the  brain: — They  are  very  extravagant  notions;  and 
if  an  individual  should  form  any  visionary  project, 
we  exclaim,  it  is  a  notion  of  his  own.  ( See  Note  D. ) 

So  many  opportunities  present  themselves  of 
usinff  the  word  with  these  marks  of  censure,  that 
it  begins  to  be  in  disgrace ;  and  it  is  seldom  ap- 
plied to  an  opinion  or  sentiment  that  meets  with 
our  cordial  approbation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  have  excluded  this 
term,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  from  the  connection 
which  more  immediately  refers  to  the  acquisition 
of  real  knowledge. 


Opinion  generally  implies  more  than  a  simple 
notion.    It  professes  to  be  the  result  of  enquny, 
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and  to  be  founded  on  some  rational  principles. 
It  is  preferred  to  express  sentiments  which  have 
acquired  a  degree  of  stability,  and  which  have  been 
embraced  by  numbers.  Popular  opinions  is  a  more 
common  expression  than  popular  notions,  or 
^\x\2iY  sentiments.  Thus  we  say  that  a  person  has 
very  o^/r/ notions,  and  the  public  opinion  is  entirely 
against  him;  and  not  that  he  has  odd  opinions  but 
that  the  general  notions  are  against  him. 

Sentiment,  is  an  opinion  which  has  a  close  con- 
nection with  moral  and  religious  subjects.  When 
we  say,  "he  is  a  man  of  just  sentiments/'  we  refer  to 
mental  worth,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  opinion.  We 
give  our  opinion  of  plans  and  projects,  and  form 
our  sentiments  of  character  and  disposition.  Sen- 
timental writing  is  expressive  of  refined  morals;  and 
we  form  exalted  sentiments  of  Deity,  not  opinions. 
The  word  is  derived  from  a  sense  of  feeling,  and 
in  most  modern  languages  it  implies  a  mental  sen- 
sation. Thus  it  respects  opinions  that  are  con- 
nected with  a  peculiar  sensation  of  a  pleasing  or 
displeasing  nature.  Accordingly  it  is  always  ac- 
companied with  some  degree  of  predilection  or 
aversion,  appi'obation  or  disapprobation,  and  thus 
indicates  that  the  affections  are  engaged.  These 
peculiarities  render  the  term  most  applicable  tq 
conduct,  dispositions  and  character,  in  which  we 
perceive  a  tendency  to  good  or  evil.  ''He  is  a  man 
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of  excellent  Senihiienis  ;"  that  is,  he  possesses  prin- 
ciples and  dispositions,  that  dispose  him  to  worthy 
actions. 

.  Conjecture.  This  expresses  a  degree  of  belief 
founded  upon  slight  evidences.  It  ventures 
upon  an  opinion,  confessedly  without  being  fully 
authorized.  Having  ascertained  certain  facts,  we 
begin  to  Jvrm  conjectures  concerning  some  circum- 
stances connected  with  them.  This  principle  may, 
when  indiscreetly  adopted,  be  productive  of  many 
extravagances.  It  may  prompt  us  to  build  favo- 
rite hypotheses  upon  very  weak  foundations,  and 
to  ascribe  the  conduct  of  others  to  wrong  motives, 
according  to  our  prejudices  for  or  against  them. 
When  indulged  with  discretion,  a  Conjecture  af- 
fords some  relief  to  the  mind  from  the  inquietudes 
of  ignorance  and  uncertainty.  It  provides  a  tem- 
porary substitute  for  knowledge;  and  it  frequent- 
ly suggests  ideas  which  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
truth. 

Doubt  relates  to  what  is  not  deemed  to  possess 
proofs  sufficient  to  render  it  worthy  of  belief.  It 
admits  that  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  evidence 
respecting  a  fact  or  a  proposition ;  but  it  implies 
that  the  evidences  of  an  opposite  tendency  are 
more  predominant.  Thus  it  respects  the //7cre^//3/<p- 
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Hesitation  supposes  that  the  balance  is  so  even/ 
that  the  mind  does  not  know  what  to  chuse,  or 
which  consideration  ought  to  preponderate.  It  is 
the  fluctuation  of  the  mind  in  critical  cases,  previ- 
ously to  its  taking  a  decided  part.  Hesitation  may 
relate  either  to  belief,  or  conduct. 

Belief  expresses  the  state  of  mind  relative  to 
what  are  termed  prohahilities.  It  indicates  the  as- 
aent  of  the  mind  to  certain  facts  or  propositions- 
It  allows  that  the  subject  maybe  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties^ but  contends  that  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  requires  that  they  should  be  embraced  as 
truths. 

'Disbelief  expresses  the  rejection  of  some  opini- 
on or  proposition  which  is  suggested  as  an  article: 
proper  to  be  credited;  and  which  of  consequence 
is  thought  by  others  worthy  of  being  embraced. 

Unbelief  chiefly  respects  religious  subjects.  This 
is  sometimes  a  rejection  of  sentiments  which  others 
receive  as  articles  of  religious  faith;  and  sometimes 
it  is  applied  to  the  doubtful  state  of  the  mind  it- 
self, respecting  the  due  degree  of  influence  which 
received  truths  ought  to  have  upon  it. 

Unbelief  m  articles  which  are  deemed  of  thd 
utmost  importance  in  religion  by  its  professors^ 
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is  stigmatized  by  the  title  of  Infidelili] .  Thus 
Christians  apply  the  term  to  those,  who  either  dis- 
believe the  Being  of  a  God,  or  reject  Christian- 
ity :  while  Christians  are  deemed  Infidels  by  the 
disciples  of  Mahomet,  because  they  reject  the 
doctrines  of  that  Prophet. 

Credulity  is  placing  a  much  greater  confidence 
in  the  assertions,  promises,  statement  and  repre- 
sentations of  others,  than  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence will  justify. 

Incredidhij  is  not  confined  to  the  negative  of 
the  preceding,  but  expresses  the  contrary  extreme. 
It  implies  that  assent  is  withheld  improperly,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  evidence  which  ought  to 
preponderate. 

Scepticism  is  universal  Doubt.  It  i%  an  habitual 
suspension  of  all  belief.  It  listens  to  no  arguments 
which  have  not  a  tendency  to  excite  doubts.  It 
seems  to  perceive  a  repulsive  force  in  every  fact, 
as  often  as  the  mind  has  the  least  disposition  to  ap- 
proach it.  Univereal  Scepticism  is  a  mental  Chaos, 
where  innumerable  ideas  are  in  perpetual  motion,, 
without  the  capacity  of  discovering  any  basis;  or 
power  of  arranging  themselves  in  anykiind  of  order. 

Conviction  is  the  contrary.  It  is  a  fiill  assent  of 
mind  to  the  tniths  proposed.  It  has  surmounted 
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every  doubt  and  difficulty;  and  admits  the  propo- 
sed fact  in  all  its  force. 

The  progress  which  we  have  made  in  knowledge; 
our  deficiencies;  the  proper  or  improper  use 
we  make  of  it^  are  also  accurately  discriminated 
by  appropriate  terms.    Thus  we  use  the  word 

Knozvledge  generically^  to  express  the  state  of 
mind  which  relates  to  the  acquirement  of  facts, 
perception  and  conviction  of  truths  of  various 
kinds^  whether  they  respect  existence,  modes  of 
existence,  attributes,  relations,  &c.  This  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  successful  pursuits,  and  effectual 
rules  for  proper  conduct.  The  opposite  to  this 
knowledge  we  distinguish  by  the  term  Ignorance. 

Ignorance  expresses  the  absence  of  knowledge, 
a  vacant  mind,  a  defect  of  intellectual  energy, 
either  from  indolence  and  indifference,  or  from 
being  deprived  of  those  means  and  objects  which 
are  necessary  to  impress  perception,  awaken  atten- 
tion, and  call  forth  into  action  the  other  mental 
powers. 

Error.  By  Error  we  understand  an  imperfect 
attempt  at  some  specific  knowledge.  It  supposes 
th.at  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  exercise,  and 
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that  some  degree  of  knowledge  has  been  obtaiiTecT* 
but  it  is  indicative  of  a  defect  either  in  knowledo-e 
or  judgment.  It  evinces  that  information  is  in- 
complete; or  that  there  is  a  want  of  right  discern- 
ment, a  just  discrimination,  to  apply  the  know- 
ledge acquired  to  the  successful  investigation  of 
some  latent  truth.  Hence  it  sometimes  believes  with- 
out sufficient  evidence,  at  others  it  doubts  where  it 
ought  to  believe.  In  reasoning,  it  assumes  false 
principles,  or  draws  wrong  conclusions  from  those 
admitted.  Error  may  attempt  to  walk  in  the  right 
path,  and  too  often  boasts  that  she  has  discovered 
it,  but  is  soon  lost  and  bewildered,  like  a  strangei^ 
in  a  dark  and  dreary  regio^i,  seduced  by  the  imper- 
fect glimmerings  of  light. 

TVkdom.  According  to  its  etymology,  this 
word  is  synoliimous  with  knowledge,  in  its  com- 
mon application  it  often  expresses  a  sound  judge-^ 
ment  or  just  discernment  :  but  its  distinguishing 
characteristic  is,  that  it  best  expresses  the  right 
application  of  knowledge.  A  Wise  Man  is  not  con- 
tented with  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  either 
for  self-gratification  or  for  vanity ;  he  will  attend 
to  its  uses.  Wisdom  adapts  means  to  ends,  sur- 
mounts difficulties,  escapes  dangers,  concerts  and 
executes  plans  productive  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. The  man  who  possesses  ample  means, 
which  may  have  been  acquired,  by  the  intense 
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application  of  his  mental  powers,  without  attempt- 
ing to  apply  them  to  some  valuable  purpose,  may 
he  admired  for  his  Imniing,  but  not  for  his  wisdom. 

Follij  is  the  reverse  of  Wisdom.  It  consists  in 
not  applying,  or  in  applying  to  an  evil  purpose, 
that  portion  of  knowledge  we  may  have  acquired. 
It  permits  favorable  opportunities  to  escape  un- 
improved. Where  it  is  active,  it  is  active  Error, 
without  deriving  an  excuse  from  Ignorance.  It  isf 
most  presumptuous  where  Wisdom  is  the  most  cir- 
cumspect, and  is  sure  to  miss  the  aim  which  Wis- 
dom alone  can  obtain. 

Craft,  Cunning,  Artifice,  express  the  application 
of  superior  knowledge,  to  deceive  the  unwary  and 
inexperienced,  for  unjust,  mean  and  unworthy 
purposes. 

All  these  terms  had  originally  a  good  import, 
implying  power,  knowledge,  skill,  but  the  fre- 
quent abuse  of  these  to  selfish  views,  has  finally 
brought  the  terras  into  disgrace,  and  they  are 
now  almost  universally  applied  to  some  species  of 
deceit  or  treachery. 

Sirnplicitij  1%  the  contrary  extreme.  So  far  from 
designing  evil,  it  scarcely  knows  that  evjl  exists. 
Though  it  may,  in  reality,  possess  njore  knowledge 
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than  cunning  or  artifice,  yet  its  ignorance  of  man- 
kind, and  its  unsuspicious  temper  frequently  ren- 
ders it  their  dupe.  There  is  a  simplicity  which  in- 
dicates native  good  sense,  connected  with  a  de- 
gree of  ignorance  which  surprises.  It  is  observ- 
able in  the  young  and  inexperienced,  whose  minds 
are  active,  and  dispositions  amiable,  but  whose 
■want  of  information,  betrays  them  into  erroneous 
and  ludicrous  opinions.  They  substitute  nature 
for  art,  in  cases  where  art  has  lost  sight  of  nature  ; 
and  they  expect  to  find  those  principles  and  rules 
of  conduct  in  the  more  refined  state  of  society^ 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  simplest.  It  is 
guilty  of  ludicrous  offences  against  the  laws  of 
custom,  or  the  etiquettes  of  fashion,  although  by 
its  reasoning  wronoj,  according  to  prevailing  ideas, 
it  frequently  evinces  just  and  accurate  conceptions 
of  what  is  right.  This  kind  of  simplicity  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  naivite.  (See  Note  K.) 

If  an  apology  should  be  expected  from  any  of 
my  readers,  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  these  mi- 
nute distinctions,  I  submit  the  following  to  their 
consideration;  should  any  of  these  distinctions 
prove  upon  examination  to  be  unfounded,  the  au- 
thor will  have  to  regret  that  he  has  wasted  the 
smallest  portion  of  their  time,  and  so  much  of  his 
own,  in  searchir*g  after  distinctions  which  have  no 
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existence;  or  should  inaccuracies  be  detected  in 
any  of  the  above  explanations  and  definitions,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  he  has  taken  to  avoid  them, 

!  he  will  hope  that  the  light  which  may  have  been 
cast  upon  other  terms  investigated,  will  atone  for 

I  that  error;  but  he  strenuously  contends  that  where 
distinctions  exist,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  those 
who  profess  to  study  the  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  to  investigate  and  state  them  with  all  possible 
precision.  Such  differences  do  not  exist  in  vain ; 
and  th,e  numberless  embarrassments  to  which  phi- 
losophy has  been  exposed  by  inattention  to  minute 
distinctions,  is  a  full  indication  of  their  importance. 

CHAP.  II. 
MEMORY. 

rjlHE  powers  hitherto  enumerated  relate  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  mind  produced  by  the  various  de- 
grees of  evidence  with  which  the  subjects  of  know- 
ledge are  surrounded.  Memory  is  that  wonderful 
power  by  which  we  arc  able  to  retain  or  recollect, 
the  portion  of  knowledge  we  may  have  acquired, 
by  any  of  the  preceding  exercises  of  the  mind.  It 
is  by  Memory  that  the  knowledge  possessed  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses  does  not  escape,  and 
sink  into  oblivion,  when  the  efficient  cause  cease* 
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to  act;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  facts  is  possessed, 
with  an  accuracy  and  precision, which  enable  us  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  capricious  phantoms  of 
the  brain.    We  are  also  enabled  by  the  use  of  this 
faculty,  to  recollect  those  conceptions  which  had 
been  formed,  or  ideas  entertained  upon  various 
subjects,  even  of  the  most  abstract  nature;  as  the 
results  of  observation,  reflection,  meditation,  &c. 
or  the  deductions  of  reason  ;  to  compare  these* 
with  the  present  train  of  ideas,  appreciate  their  im- 
portance, correct  their  defects,  and  apply  them  to 
subjects  immediately  under  consideration.    It  is 
by  virtue  of  this  power  that  the  faculty  of  discri- 
mination may  have  a  reference  to  the  past,  as  well 
as  be  employed  about  the  objects  before  us;  and 
that  the  various  facts,  with  their  numerous  conse- 
quences, which  our  former  experience,  observa- 
tion, and  reading  had  treasured  up,  become  the  di- 
rectersof  our  present  or  future  conduct ;  and  exert 
all  the  power  which  is  exerted  by  present  objects. 

Memory  includes  the  powers  of  Retention,  and 
of  intentional  or  accidental  recollection.  By  the 
first,  we  deposit  and  preserve  in  the  seat  of  me- 
mory those  facts,  conceptions,  and  ideas  which 
-have  been  impressed  on,  or  suggested  to  the  mind, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  although  they  be  not  con- 
stantly present  to  the  perception,  we  have  the  abi- 
lity to  recal  them  at  particular  seasons,  or  upon 
particular  exigencies.   Whatever  system  theoretic 
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philosophers  may  adopt  to  explain  the  cause  of 
reminiscence,  they  must  unite  in  admitting,  that 
in  every  instance  of  mental  impression,  some  par- 
ticular modification  of  the  vivified  brain  has  taken 
place,  relative  to  the  particular  object  which  has 
been  presented  to  our  notice-  in  consequence  of 
this  we  know  that  it  had  occupied  the  mind  at  a. 
former  period;  for  upon  its  subsequent  appear- 
ance, it  is  recognized  as  an  acquaintance,  and  not 
viewed  in  the  light  of  a  stranger.  Although  many 
years  may  have  elapsed,  without  our  becoming 
conscious  that  the  idea  had  been  received  into 
the  mind,  or  the  impression  had  been  made,  some 
particular  incident  may  recal  it  to  our  remem- 
brance, and  demonstrate  that  it  has  not  been  comr 
pleteJy  obliterated. 

Recollection  is  that  power  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  call  forth  to  our  mental/?e/'ce/>//o/z,  some  portion 
of  that  knowledge  which  memory  has  been  accu- 
mulating. This  may  be  effected  by  a  direct  effort 
of  the  mind.  We  run  over  a  number  of  ideas 
which  have  a  relation  to  the  subject,  and  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  one  required,  until 
we  discover  that  which  was  the  specific  object  of 
our  research.  k\  other  times,  the  latent  idea  pre- 
sents itself  unexpectedly,  inconsequence  of  those 
more  capricious  exertions  of  the  associating  power 
^hich  has  already  been  considered :  by  these  exeiv 
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tions  the  aids  to  recollection  are  infinitely  multi- 
plied: a  variety  of  thoughts  pass  in  review,  and 
we  are  enabled  to  select  those  which  are  most  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  These  facts  are  also 
strikingly  illustrated,  by  the  impulse  of  any  par- 
ticular passion  or  strong  affection,  which  revives 
numberless  mental  impressions ;  arousing  them  as 
it  were  from  their  latent  state,  and  bringing  them 
into  vigorous  action.  The  passion  becomes,  if  I 
may  thus  express  myself,  the  rallying  point  around 
which  the  multitudes  press,  which  have  any  con- 
nection with  the  particular  state  of  mind,  in  order 
to  encourage,  vindicate,  excite,  deter,  expostulate, 
persuade  &c.  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
sion and  the  object  in  contemplation. 

The  above  concise  view  of  the  nature  of  remi- 
niscence, manifests  it  to  be  the  connecting  medium 
between  the  past  and  the  present,  enabling  us  al- 
so to  form  plans  for  the  future ;  and  it  gives  to 
things  absent  and  remote,  all  the  influence  of  facts 
newly  discovered,  or  newly  placed  before  us. 
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IMAGINATION. 

Y  Imagination  we  understand  a  creating  pozoer 
possessed  by  the  mind,  enabling  it  to  form 
numberless  ideas  which  are  not  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  external  impressions,  or  of  recollection: 
and  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  perception,  and 
memory.    The  employment  of  every  other  power 
which  we  have  mentioned,  has  for  its  professed 
object  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  but  this  ob- 
ject is  not  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  ima- 
gination.   Many  of  those  mental  exertions  are  al- 
so occupied  with  the  thoughts  of  others:  and  they 
relate  to  real  or  supposed  facts,  which  exist,  and 
would  have  existed,  if  our  thoughts  had  not  been 
employed  about  them.    By  the  Imagination,  eve- 
ry man  creates  thoughts;  they  are  entirely  his  own: 
and  they  might  never  have  existed  had  they  not 
occurred  to  the  individual  mind.  It  is  by  the  force 
of  Imagination  that  certain  images,  phantoms  and 
conceits,  frequently  present  themselves,  although 
they  may  not  be  authorized  by  reason,  nor  have 
any  prototype  in  nature.    These  sometimes  die 
away,  like  the  visions  of  the  night;  answering  no 
permanent  purpose,  their  impression  is  soon  ef- 
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faced;  sometimes  they  may  suggest  ideas  which 
farther  attention  discovers  to  be  important,  or  which 
lead  to  correspondent  experiments^  and  terminate 
in  giving  shapes  and  forms  to  unwrought  materials  ; 
or,  amidst  the  wildness  of  conjecture,  they  often 
furnish  hints,  which  the  judgment  knows  how  to 
improve  into  useful  plans,  and  consistent  theories. 

Many  circumstances  contribute  to  the  produc- 
tion of  ideas  of  this  class;  but  there  are  none  more 
operative  than  the  associating  principle,  and  the 
passiofis  and  strong  affections  of  the  mind.  By  vir- 
tue of  associations  which  proceed  from  supposed 
resemblances,  discripancies,  contrarieties,  the 
slightest  coincidence  of  time,  place,  situation,  or 
from  corporeal  sensations,  particular  moods,  &c. 
innummerable  ideas  of  a  novel  nature  are  perpe- 
tually suggested  to  the  mind. 

The  imagination  is  sometimes /j/Wz/c/zW  of  pas- 
sion; and,  as  we  remarked  upon  a  former  occasion, 
it  seems  to  constitute  the  difference  between  a  pas- 
sion and  an  affection.  Hence  it  is  that  our  sanguine 
hopes,  the  ecstacies  of  joy,  violence  of  anger,  the 
depth  of  sorrow,  and  the  agonies  of  fear,  so  fre- 
quentlv  proceed  from  causes  which  are  in  them- 
selves of  the  most  trivial  nature.  It  was  the  imagi- 
nation that  gave  instantaneous  force  to  sudden  and 
unexpected  events,  by  which  our  stronger  passions 
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•were  excited,  before  we  had  leisure  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  or  the  degrees  of  its  impor- 
tance; or  before  the  powers  of  discernment  were 
operative  in  detecting  the  error.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  Passio?i,  or  a  strong  Ajjedioii,  when  ex- 
cited;, gives  existence  to  a  flow  of  ideas;  many  of 
whieh  may  be  perfectly  novel,  are  correspondent 
to  the  nature  of  the  passion,  increase  its  violence, 
and  inspire  a  disposition  to  justify  its  extra- 
vagances. 

Such  is  the  influence  and  energy  of  this  won- 
derful faculty,  that,  in  vigorous  minds,  the  imagi-^ 
nation  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  real  incident 
or  external  cause,  is  able  to  produce  all  the  effects 
of  the  most  interesting  realities,  and  to  excite  eve- 
ry emotion  to  which  human  nature  is  subjected; 
.so  that  the  mind  captivated  by  its  delusions,  shall 
-seriously  grieve  at  fictitious  distress,  cordially  re- 
joice at  supposed  triumphs,  feel  horrors  at  the  wild 
fancies  of  the  brain,  become  indignant  at  a  base- 
ness which  was  never  practised^  elevated  at  ideal 
sublimiry,  and  enjoy  the  force  of  ridicule  at  the 
exposure  of  follies,  that  had  no  existence.  The 
strong  attachments  of  all  ages  to  the  effusions  of 
poetry  and  to  theatrical  representations;  and  the 
torrent  of  novels  which  inundate  the  present 
age,  illustrate,  and  evince  the  truth  of  the  above 
remark.     ( See  Note  L. ) 
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The  exercise  of  every  other  faculty  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  calmness  and  sedateness  of  dis^ 
position.    The  mind  collects  itself  in  acts  of  atten- 
tion, observation,   investigation,  &c.  and  care- 
fully detaches  the  subject,  upon  which  it  is  engaged, 
from  every  thing  that  is  foreign.  The  imagination, 
uncontrolled  by  any  other  power,  admits  every 
idea  presenting  itself,  without  distinction.  Hence 
it  forms  the  most  heterogeneous  and  extravagant 
combinations  of  thought ;  which  the  mind  some- 
times mistakes  for  realities,  being  totally  uncon- 
scious of  their  incongruity  and  absurdity.  Of  this 
fact  the  wild  extravagances,  observable  in  dreams, 
when  the  reasoning  faculty  is  dormant,  and  the  in- 
coherences uttered  by  persons  in  a  delirium,  or 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  furnish  innumerable  instan- 
ces.   In  cases  of  this  kind,  the  imagination  is 
awake  and  lively,  running  over  a  multitude  of  ideas, 
without  the  exertion  of  the  discerning  and  discri- 
minating powers  of  the  mind,  either  to  select,  or 
to  combine  with  judgment,  for  some  consistent 
purpose. 

In  persons  the  most  collected,  whose  faculties 
are  in  the  most  rational  and  salutary  exercise,  this 
faculty  is  perpetually  operative,  although  its  oper- 
ations may  not  be  sufficiently  energetic  to  attract 
particular  notice.  The  imagination  first  starts  the 
ideas  which  Philosophy  itself  explores,  selects,  dir 
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g-ests,  and  converts  into  science.  Every  conjee- 
ture  is  a  thought  created  by  the  mind,  and  as  often 
as  conjectural  inferences  are  inconclusive,  they 
are  the  deceptions  of  the  imagination  :  for  every 
conjecture  is  a  novel  thought  formed  by  the  mind 
itself,  neither  received  from  without,  nor  having 
any  prototype  in  nature;  and  it  demands  the  aid 
of  farther  researches,  or  of  experiments,  to  stamp 
it  into  ^facl,  and  rescue  it  from  the  imputation 
of  being  merely  imaginary.  The  operations  of 
Imagination  are  the  precursors  of  every  work  of 
art,  whether  it  be  of  utility,  fashion,  or  taste.  The 
idea  is  first  formed,  that  certain  arrangements  and 
combinations  of  the  powers  and  properties  observ- 
able in  bodies,  or  of  certain  conceptions  of  the 
mind,  will  be  productive  of  some  particular  effect 
either  of  advantage  or  pleasure;  the  m.ind  is  en- 
couraged to  make  exertions  in  order  to  prove  the 
validity  of  the  primitive  idea:  and  in  consequence 
of  such  exertions,  other  ideas  or  conceptions  are 
suggested,  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject, until  the  design  is  accomplished. 

It  was  these  facts  which  iduced  us  to  observe, 
ypon  a  former  occasion,  that  the  term  co?iceptior% 
is  frequently  applied  to  the  Imagination,  or  rather 
to  a  certain  precision  in  our  ideas  concerning  the 
subject,  which  is  previously  requisite  in  every  pro- 
mising effort  to  give  these  ideas  a  consistency,  and 
render  them  efficacious.    Every  work  of  art  was,  at 
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its  commencemenf,  a  creature  of  the  Imagination: 
and  the  perfection  of  this  work  depends  upon  the 
clearness  of  our  conceptions  of  its  various  parts^ 
and  of  their  designed  effects  before,  or  during  the 
progress  of  the  execution ;  that  is,  upon  a  mental 
perception  of  the  aptitude  of  certain  ideas,  con- 
formations, combinations,  &:c.  which  may  suggest 
themselves  for  adoption,  and  the  inaptitude  of 
others  which  are  to  be  rejected.  Where  the  con- 
ceptions are  inaccurate,  the  production  will  be  in- 
complete and  un pleasing. 

The  Imagination  enters  also  into  the  plans  and 
expectancies  of  every  day  and  every  hour.  In 
our  anticipations  of  futurity,  it  is  frequently  em- 
ployed upon  the  various  circumstances  that  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive,  according  to  particular  incidents 
which  may  have  taken  place,  or  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  thin<rs.  Whether  we  consider  the 
probable  events  of  to-morrow,  as  the  continuation 
of  a  train  that  has  taken  place  to-day,  or  as  the  is- 
sue of  plans  and  determinations  to  which  we  can- 
not foresee  an  impediment,  we  still  model  and 
fashion  them  according  to  our  own  fancy;  and  al- 
though the  great  outlines  may  be  conformable  to 
our  expectations,  yet  these  were  in  reality  n6  other 
than  pYohcih]e  conjectures  ;  arid  these  are  never  ac- 
complished completely  accordingto  the  ideas  pre-' 
viouslv  formed. 
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the  above  statement  indicates  that  the  Imagi-' 
nation  has  various  degrees  of  vigor^  which  are 
marked  by  correspondent  epithets.  In  its  mildest 
and  most  temperate  exertions,  it  is  occupied  in 
forming  conjectures,  apprehensioris,  suspicions,  no- 
tions, opinions,  which  require  the  application  of 
some  other  faculty  to  ascertain  whether  they  be 
genuine  or  fallacious.  Conceptions  may  refer,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  either  to  clear  ideas 
formed  of  the  various  subjects  of  knowledge  in 
troduced  to  the  mind,  or  to  its  own  suooestions. 
Conceits,  although  originally  synonimous,  ai'e  now 
degenerated  into  false,  frivolous,  abortive  concep-' 
tions.  Phantoms  express  those  stronger  images 
formed  by  a  heated  Imagination,  by  which  the 
mind  itself  maybe  deceived,  in  supposing  them  to 
be  realities:  but  these  stronjj  Images  under  the  di-- 
rection  of  the  judgment,  are  the  richest  materials 
for  the  sublimities  of  Genius.  although  de- 

rived from  the  former  term,  is  chiefly  employed 
to  express  the  lively,  playful  ideas  by  which  the*^ 
mind  is  principally  amused. 

Although  the  range  of  the  imaigination  be  s<^" 
extensive,  yet  its  boldest  and  most  eccentric  flights^ 
are  in  conformity  to  those  impressions  which  real 
objects  had  made  upon  the  brain.    It  cannot  in- 
vent or  suggest  ideas,  which  have  not  some  rela-* 
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tion  to  facts ;  which  are  totally  detached  from  the 
existences,  powers,  and  properties  submitted  to 
our  senses ;  or  from  the  articles  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  the  understanding.  These  we  are  able 
to  combine  into  diversities  that  are  infinite,  and  to 
form  into  the  most  incongruous  shapes  and  extra- 
vagant conceptions;  but  the  greatest  excesses  con- 
sist in  the  incoherence  of  their  connections  and 
arrangements,  or  in  the  misapplication  of  those 
materials  which  a  well-regulated  imagination  is 
able  to  apply  to  admirable  uses. 

If  the  above  observations  be  admitted  they  will  in- 
dicate the  precise  office  of  the  imagination.  It  is  not 
destined  toact  alone.  Wi  thou  t  directi  on,  it  is  wild,  ex- 
travagant, and  pernicious.  But  it  is  destined  to  sug- 
gest an  infinitude  of  ideas  from  which  the  calmerfe- 
culties  may  make  adueselection^and  which  they  may 
render  applicable  to  the  most  important  purposes. 
Without  its  creative  powscrs,  all  human  knowledge 
would  be  confined  to  a  few  perceptions  alone, 
impressed  upon  the  mind  by  the  medium  of  the 
corporeal  organs,  and  these  perceptions  could  only 
arise  from  the  most  obvious  and  striking  proper- 
ties of  bodies;  the  organs  not  receiving  aid  from 
instruments,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  ima- 
gination is  concerned,  their  perceptions  would  be 
few  and  inaccurate;  and  we  should  of  consequence 
be  detained  upon  a  level  with  inferior  beings;  not 
an  exertion  could  be  made,  beyond  what  relates 
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•to  the  lowest  stage  of  simple  existence.  Thus  it 
is  the  imagination  which  furnishes  the  most  ample 
materials;  but  it  is  the  office  of  reason  and  judg- 
ment to  combine  and  shape  them  into  something 
productive  of  good. 

This  combination  of  the  reasoning  and  discri- 
minating powers,  with  the  thoughts  suggested  by 
the  imagination,  constitutes  Genius;  whose  charac- 
teristic it  is  to  discover  interesting  truths  or  to  form 
pleasing,  or  useful  combinations;  that  is,  to  enlarge 
our  sphere  of  knowledge  by  investigating  or  de- 
veloping important  facts,  which  could  never  have 
been  known,  without  its  exertions;  to  multiply  the 
conveniences  and  accommodations  of  life  by  inge- 
nious inventions  ;  and  to  augment  our  enjoyment 
by  various  combinations  of  thought,  which  call 
forth  pleasing  and  dignified  emotions,  or  charm 
by  the  lively  and  interesting  figures  presented  to 
the  mind. 

These  exertions  of  the  human  faculties  are  al- 
ways considered  as  the  most  exalted,  and  the  most 
wonderful.  High  respectability  is  attached  to  a 
proper  use  of  the  preceding  faculties.  A  quick 
perception,  accurate  discrimination,  just  judgment, 
are  valued  as  excellencies.  Whoever  duly  exer- 
cises the  mental  powers,  either  in  the  acquisition 
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of  knowledge,  or  the  application  of  it  to  proper 
purposes,  is  respected  as  a  man  of  Capacity,  of 
Abilities,  as  possessing  Jfl/e///s;  that  is,  as  cultivating 
and  improving  his  mental  treasures.  But  the  su-^ 
periority  of  men  of  genius,  in  the  general  esti- 
mation, is  marked  by  the  very  epithet  itself 
Genius  was  originally  deemed  su]Krnaiural.  The 
happy  possessor  was  supposed  to  hold  converse 
with  a  superior  order  of  Beings;  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  Genii  themselves,  immediately  inspired 
him  with  his  supereminent  powers. 

The  operations  of  genius  are  consequently  three-- 
fold.  They  are  observable  in  every  new  disco- 
very, or  improvement  in  the  sciences;  in  all  the 
works  of  art;  and  in  the  agreeable  fancies  of  the 
brain.  But,  in  each  department,  the  relative  pro- 
portions between  the  imagination  and  the  calmer 
faculties,  are  very  different. 

In  the  pursuit  of  Science,  fancy  is  the  least  ap- 
parent, but  the  reasoning  and  discriminating  pow- 
ers are  most  conspicuous.  In  consequence  of  a 
portion  of  knowledge,  acquired  by  the  exercise  of 
the  preceding  faculties,  some  conception  is  formed 
in  the  mind,  distinct  from  the  knowledge  obtained. 
This  at  first  is  a  conjecture,  an  opinion,  or  a  con- 
jectural inference,  which  excites  a  disposition  for 
farther  investigation.  An  eagerness  is  produced 
to  bring  conjectures,  opinions,  and  inferences,  tq 
the  test,  and  to  be  assured  of  their  truth,  where 
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truth  appears  highly  important  in  itself,  or  intro- 
ductory to  more  extensive  knowledge.  Truths 
being  once  ascertained^  become  to  the  philosophic 
mind  the  basis  of  otiier  conjectures,  other  pursuits^, 
other  experiments  and  researches;  until  Humanity 
itself  seems  to  soar  above  its  nature,  and  to  dwell 
among  beings  of  a  superior  order.  In  occupa- 
tions of  this  kind.  Fancy,  instead  of  being  courted, 
is  shunned  and  dreaded,  as  a  seducer  into  the  paths 
of  error.  Every  conjecture  is  suspected^,  until  it 
has  been  scrutinized;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
philosopher  himself,  though  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
is  just  and  true,  may  not  be  sufficiently  grateful  to 
that  imagination  which  afforded  essential  aid  to  all 
his  investigations.  A  Genius  of  this  description  is 
usually  honoured  with  the  epithets  of  deep,  pene- 
trating, and  profound. 

The  Inventive  faculties  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  perception,  and  adaptation  of  powers  and  pro- 
perties inherent  in  bodies,  to  certain  purposes  of 
utility,  convenience  or  amusement.  The  mind 
perceiving  that  every  body  existent  has  its  proper- 
ties, by  which  it  is  discriminated  from  surrounding 
bodies,  and  that  wherever  a  property  exists,  it  may 
in  some  connections  be  productive  of  beneficial 
effects,  it  is  conjectured  that  these  may  be  com- 
bined for  some  useful  object.  For  this  purpose 
the  artist  employs  his  genius  in  making  laudable 
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attempts;  and  to  the  successful  exertions  of  his 
powerSj  are  we  indebted  for  those  numberless  aids 
which  place  us  above  the  animal  creation ;  which 
assist  the  philosopher  in  his  attempts  to  extend 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  supply  the  various 
wants  of  the  human  species,  mitigate  and  re- 
move many  of  the  evils  to  which  the  ignorant  and 
uncultivated  are  exposed,  augment  our  convenien- 
ces, and  diversify  our  amusements.  It  is  observ- 
able that  in  an  inventive  genius,  imagination  and 
discernment  are  equally  conspicuous;  and  in  many 
cases  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  is 
predominant.  Those  who  excel  in  such  exertions 
of  genius,  are  extolled  for  their  iiigenuitijt  and 
have  the  character  of  being  ingenious.  Where 
mental  pleasure  is  the  principal  object,  genius 
professedly  ranges  in  the  wilds  of  fancy.  It  col- 
lects those  ideas  which  are  calculated  to  excite 
grand  and  pleasing  emotions,  or  to  cherish  some 
favourite  affection.  It  will  often  acknowledge 
that  the  scenes  themselves  are  fictitious;  nor  does 
it.  search  after  any  other  truths  than  those  of  resem- 
blance. It  will  often  content  itself  with  the  ap- 
pearances of  probability,  and  in  some  cases,  pos- 
sibility. In  this  department  therefore,  the  plea- 
sures of  imagination  are  the  primary  considerations 
of  the  man  of  genius;  and  the  chief  exercise  of 
judgment  is  to  select  and  arrange  his  thoughts  in 
a  manner  that  the  delusion  may  disappear,  and  that 
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ail  the  interesting  effects  of  reality  may  be  produ- 
ced upon  the  astonished  and  delighted  mind.  Ac- 
cording to  the  designs  and  tendency  of  these  pro- 
ductions, whether  they  be  to  elevate  and  trans- 
port, by  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas,  to  inspire  the 
sympathetic  emotions,  or  to  chear  and  amuse  by 
presenting  lively  pictures  to  the  mind;  the  agent 
is  entitled  to  the  character  of  a  sublime,  or  a  spor- 
tive sc^iiiis. 

The  successful  exertions  of  human  talents  in  the 
discoveries  of  science,  or  in  the  creation  of  what 
may  be  useful  or  pleasant,  naturally  produce 
correspondent  effects  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  conversant  with  these  respective  produc- 
tions of  genius.  They  are  instructed,  and  they 
feel  themselves  to  be  improved  by  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge;  they  enjoy  the  comforts, 
conveniences  and  elegances,  derived  from  the  arts, 
and  the  inventions  of  the  Ingenious;  and  they  are 
\{\g\\\y  gratified  by  \\\e  amusements  of  Fancy,  which, 
under  a  judicious  direction,  have  a  tendency  to 
elevate  the  dispositions  above  the  more  sordid  plea- 
sures, derived  from  objects  merely  sensual. 

It  is  observable  that  to  the  latter  class  or  to  men- 
tal gratification's,  belong  those  which  are  denomi- 
nated the  pleasures  of  Taste.  Although  knowledge 
of  every  kind  be  pleasing,  and  every  discovery, 
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even  in  the  abstruser  sciences^  has  its  charms;  yet 
these  are  held  in  too  great  a  veneration  to  render 
the  term,  Taste  applicable  to  them.    A  taste  for 
Geometry,  or  the  Mathematics,  or  Astronomy,  or 
Metaphysics,  or  Theology,  would  appear  a  very 
exceptionable  mode  of  expression ;  and  although 
it  has  been  recently  applied  to  the  devotional  part 
pf  Theology,  where  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  are 
more  immediately  concerned  than  the  abstractions 
of  an  investigating  mind,  it  is  by  a  kind  of  suffer- 
ance, and  scarcely  consistent  with  the  dignity  and 
solemnity  of  the  subject.    Nor  is  the  epithet  ap- 
plicable to  those  arts  in  which  Utility  or  Conveni- 
ence are  the  §ole  objects.    Its  appropriate  appli- 
cation is  manifestly  to  works  o{ fancy;  and  to  those 
productions  which  have  a  tendency  to  aimise  the 
mind,  and  communicate  a  mental  gratification,  in- 
dependent of  Utility.    Hence  it  is  that  Poetry,  the 
Drama,  Romance,  Music,  Painting,  Eloquence, 
refined  Wit  and  Humour  claim  it  as  their  own  ; 
and  when  it  is  applied  to  the  useful  arts,  such  as 
Architecture,  or  the  Mechanics,  it  refers  to  the 
Beauty,  Grandeur,  Elegance,  which  are  conspicu- 
ous in  the  conformation,  superadded  to  the  advan- 
tages proposed. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  the  reason  of 
this  peculiar  application .  Taste  is  manifestly  a  me- 
taphor derived  from  the  pleasures  of  the  palate, 
which  is  one  of  the  organs  of  sensation.  Although^ 
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ill  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  it  expresses  a 
more  refined  pleasure,  yet  it  is  simply  a  pleasure  ; 
and  it  is  also  communicated  by  means  of  those 
organs  of  sense,  the  Ear  and  the  Eye :  in  these  res- 
pects therefore  they  are  nearly  related.  But  the 
analogy  goes  farther.  The  sciences  may  justly  be 
compared  to  food,  whose  primary  office  it  is  to 
nourish  the  system,  and  in  which  wholesome,  nu- 
tritive and  invigorating  qualities  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects,  and  not  the  pleasures  of  Taste. 

These  mental  enjoyments,  indicated  by  the 
word  Taste  may  be  compared  to  the  relishing  pro-r 
perties  of  the  food,  which  in  itself  is  nutricious  ; 
or  to  the  condimmta  which  are  used  to  render  it 
more  palatable;  and  which  are  so  grateful  in  them- 
selves, that  they  are  frequently  taken  solely  from 
the  pleasurable  sensations  they  excite. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  although 
persons  who  excel  in  works  of  Fancy,  cannot  be 
destitute  of  Taste,  yet  it  is  not  requisite  for  every 
man  of  Taste  to  possess  Genius.  A  due  degree  of 
cultivation  may  communicate  this  refined  pleasure, 
to  those  who  have  not  skill  or  energy  of  mind  suf- 
ficient to  produce  similar  works  of  Genius.  They 
may  relish  what  they  cannot  create. (See  Note  M.) 


CHAP.  IV. 


VOLITION. 

'J^HE  various  faculties  we  have  hitherto  contem- 
plated, wonderful  as  they  are,  would  be  of 
no  use  did  we  not  also  possess  the  power  of  acting, 
according  to  the  knowledge  which  we  may  have 
acquired,  or  the  conceptions  we  may  have  formed, 
by  the  exercise  of  those  faculties.  It  would  be  in 
vain  that  we  perceived,  distinguished,  reasoned, 
judged,  remembered,  invented  or  formed  plans  in 
the  imagination,  if  all  these  operations  were  con-, 
demned  to  terminate  in  barren  speculation.  Their 
most  important  office  consists  in  preparing  the 
mind  for  Action,  and  enabling  it  to  act  with  pro- 
priety and  efficacy.  It  would  be  less  vexatious 
and  tormenting  to  remain  in  a  state  of  stupor,  with- 
out the  exercise  of  any  of  these  mental  powers, 
than  to  form  ideas  of  Good  which  we  had  no  capa- 
city to  realize ;  to  be  tantalized  with  distant  views 
of  interesting  objects,  to  which  we  could  not  make 
approaches;  or  to  contrive  and  invent,  what  could 
never  be  executed.  In  vain  would  our  judgment 
be  convinced,  respecting  the  injurious  tendency 
of  things,  if  a  constitutional  and  insuperable  inert- 
ness rendered  every  exertion  of  the  mental  pow- 
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ers  to  escape  the  evil,  totally  impossible;  and  in 
vain  would  a  certain  tenor  of  conduct  appear  to 
promise  the  most  beneficial  effects,  if  the  mind 
had  no  agency  of  its  own  to  pursue  it.  The  en- 
dowment which  is  designedly  adapted,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  our  frame,  to  these  most  important  purpo- 
ses, is  distinguished  by  the  term — Volition. 

It  is  by  the  faculty  of  Volition  that  every  man 
directs  his  own  conduct,  in  every  situation  and 
employment  of  life.  He  feels  its  power  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  every  other  faculty,  which  has  passed  un- 
der our  observation ;  not  excepting  that  of  organ- 
ic perception,  which  is  not  always  an  involuntary 
act :  and  it  is  by  Volition  that  he  is  enabled  to  di- 
rect his  conduct,  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
impressions  which  the  exercise  of  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding faculties  may  have  produced.  It  denotes 
the  uncontrolled,  final,  and  efficient  determination 
of  the  mind  to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  accord- 
ing as  circumstances  may  present  themselves ;  or 
to  give  the  preference  to  one  mode  of  acting  ra- 
ther than  another,  when  both  are  equally  in  our 
power. 

This  faculty  is  sometimes  expressed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  by  the  substantive,  the  JVill,  or  a 
TVill,  and  the  \exbio  mil.  But  unfortunately  for 
precision,  both  these  terms  have  various  significa- 
tions, and  this  circumstance  has  occasioned  much 
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embaiTassmcnt  in  philosophical  researches.  To 
wilh  is  frequently  considered  as  synonimous  with 
to  imsh,  to  desire,  to  incline  towards  any  thing  ; 
the  Will,  a  Will  as  frequently  express  a  direction 
or  a  command  given  to  others,  as  a  Rule  for  their 
conduct,  and  the  final  determination  of  the  mind 
concerning  our  own.  The  adjective  wilful  some- 
times denotes  design,  and  generally  obstinacy,  stuh- 
iormiess ;  the  participle  willing  indicates  a  ready 
Inclination.  Good-zcill  or  Ill-will  refer  to  kindly 
or  unkindly  Dispositions,  exclusive  of  any  deter- 
mination of  the  mind.  In  addition  to  these  vari- 
ous acceptations  of  the  term,  it  is  also  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  a  sign  of  the  future  tense. 

As  each  of  these  significations  has  its  destined 
plac(%  the  necessity  of  its  being  closely  confined 
to  that  place  in  philosophical  researches,  is  most 
obvious,  that  it  may  not  be  confounded  with  others 
to  which  it  may  have  the  nearest  resemblance ; 
and  it  is  upon  this  account  that  we  shall  attempt 
to  ascertain  what  is  meant  by  Volition,  or  to  will; 
considered  in  a  philosophical  sense,  in  distinction 
from  every  other  signification  which  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  it. 

Volition,  or  to  xdll,  as  expressive  of  the  exercise 
of  Volitioji  'm  this  philosophical  sense,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  comprehending  the  following  particulars: 
It  implies  some  leading  principle  of  action; — In- 
citement or  Inducement  to  perform  a  certain  act; 
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—a  Desire  or  Inclination  formed  by  this  induce- 
ment; Ability  to  act  according  to  the  desire  or 
inclination  inspired; — the  Motive  which  proved 
influential  in  determining  the  mind; — the  Deter- 
mination itself, — and  the  final  Act.  Without  every 
one  of  these,  no  act  of  philosophical  Volition  could 
take  place;  as  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
planations. 

1.  The  Principle  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
basis  of  conduct;  without  which  no  influential 
ideas  would  have  been  suggested;  no  particular 
incitement  or  inducement  would  have  been  ope- 
rative.   It  is  that  which  existed  in  the  breast  of  the 
agent,  as  a  general  predisposing  cause  of  certain 
modes  of  conduct ;  whether  it  may  have  originated 
from  peculiarity  of  temperament,  from  education, 
national  customs,   pei"sonal  habits,  propensities 
formed^by  example  and  imitation  &c.    It  is  ac- 
cording to  the  specific  nature  of  this  principle, 
that  the'  diversified  actions  of  intelligent  beings 
may  be  distinguished  into  those  which  are  wise, 
or  unwise,  virtuous,  vicious,  beneficial,  injurious 
&c.    When  we  speak  of  principle,  we  mean  that 
something  within  the  mind  of  the  agent  which  di- 
rects his  propensities,  constitutes  the  prevalent 
rule  of  his  actions ;  and  is  preparatory  to  par- 
ticular acts,  which,  however  they  may  vary  in 
other  respects,  remain  true  to  their  origin.  # 
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Hence  it  is  that  we  say  that  one  person  is  ac- 
tuated by  a  principle  of  Love,  of  Honour,  of  Am- 
bition, of  Benevolence;  another  by  that  of  Ha- 
tred, Envy,  Selfishness  &c. 

2.  These  principles  may  exist  in  an  inert  state;  but 
they  exist  as  latent  causes  of  dispositions,  propen- 
sities and  actions,  which  may  be  immediately  pro- 
duced by  exposure  to  incidental  circumstances. 
Incitement  and  Inducement  relate  to  the  influence 
of  these  incidental  causes  upon  the  mind,  by  which 
a  propensity  or  disposition  is  inspired,  to  act  in 
some  particular  manner,  conformable  to  the  pre- 
valent principle.  If  this  principle  had  not  existed, 
incidents  would  not  have  become  incitements; 
and  without  the  incidents,  the  principle  would 
have  remained  dormant.  Thus  when  we  speak  of 
Love  as  a  Principle,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider 
it  as  perpetually  operative;  nor  has  it  a  direct  re- 
ference to  a  particular  incitement;  but  when  we 
<;onsider  Love  as  an  Affection  placed  upon  some 
particular  object,  we  necessarily  suppose  that  the 
gbject  possesses  certain  attributes  or  qualities, 
which  operate  as  Incitements  to  the  affection,  and 
to  a  conduct  correspondent  to  it.  The  man  dis- 
tinguished for  a  principle  of  Benevolence  in  hi» 
bosom,  stands  prepared  to  act  with  liberality  and 
compassion  ;  but  the  particular  wants  and  distresses 
of  others  are  the  Incitements,  requisite  to  render 
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the  benevolence  of  his  temper  immediately  ope- 
rative of  good.  By  Incitement  or  Inducement 
therefore,  is  understood  whatever  disposes  the  mind 
to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  at  certain  seasons. 
The  Incitement  or  Inducement  may  operate  by 
means  of  certain  qualities  in  the  object,  which 
seem  conducive  to  something  pleasing  or  benefi- 
cial; or  it  may  consist  in  the  suggestions  of  our 
own  minds,  relative  to  some  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived to  ourselves  or  others,  immediate  or  remote, 
by  the  performance  of  certain  actions,  or  some 
evil  that  might  accrue;  but  in  every  case,  the  ex- 
pectation of  some  species  of  good,  constitutes  its 
essence.  The  specific  difference  between  Incite-' 
merit  and  Inducement  seems  to  consist  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :  Incitement  best  expresses  the 
fii-st  impulse  of  the  influential  cause,  by  which  a 
disposition  is  awakened;  //zr/wce/we/z^  best  expresses 
a  progressive  influence,  by  which  the  mind  is  gra- 
dually  drawn  towards  the  object.  The  first  is  the 
most  sudden  and  lively,  the  other  the  most  deli- 
berate. The  agency  of  the  passions  is  most  ob- 
servable in  the  first,  that  of  reasoning  in  the  latter. 

s.  Our  incessant  love  of  well-being  predisposes  us. 
to  seize  every  opportunity  to  enjoy,  or  possess  the 
means  of  enjoying.  Desires  are  therefore  soon 
kindled  in  the  breast,  by  whatever  appears  favor- 
able to  this  grand  object;  and  exposure  to  the  in- 
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fluence  of  those  incitements,  may  possibly  inspire? 
such  inclinations  and  propensities,  as  shall  change 
the  whole  tenor  of  our  conduct;  in  cases  where 
no  impediment  to  our  acting  according  to  the  de- 
sires excited,  presents  itself. 

The  nature  of  desire  hasbeen  so  fully  investigated 
in  the  preceding  work,  that  a  particular  enlarge- 
ment in  this  place  would  be  superfluous.  We 
shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  the  definition 
which  has  been  given  of  it  as  ''a  sensation  excited 
in  the  mind  by  the  view  or  contemplation  of  any 
desirable  good,  which  is  not  in  our  possession, 
which  we  are  solicitous  to  obtain,  and  of  which  the 
attainment  appears  at  least  possible."  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  an  exemption  from  evil  is  included  in 
the  definition,  as  being  a  desirable  good. 

4.  It  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  Desire  to  be 
efficient.  Volition  implies  also  the  Ability  to  act 
according  to  the  disposition  formed,  or  the  propen- 
sity created.  Should  impediments  present  them- 
selves which  we  cannot  remove,  to  will  would  de- 
generate into  a  wish;  it  would  become  an  impo- 
tent desire.  It  would  simply  mark  a  passion  or  a 
disposition,  which  could  never  be  gratified,  arid 
not  a  final  deter niinati on  of  the  mind.  The  im- 
pediment may  arise  from  some  imperfection  in 
our. make,  rendering  us  impotent  of  doing  what 
others  are  able  to  execute ;  or  from  a  foreign  con 
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trolling  power,  which' prevents  the  exercise  of 
the  natural  powei-s  we  possess,  and  impedes  the 
performance  of  the  deed,  without  suppressing  the 
inclination.  In  either  case  no  act  of  volition  can 
be  accomplished. 

5.  If  no  impediment  of  any  kind  present  itself, 
this  desire  will  be  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
determination  to  act  in  a  manner  correspondent  to 
it;  the  act  will  be  immediately  performed  and 
volition  will  be  complete.    But  there  are  cases  in 
which  various  impediments,  exclusive  of  natural, 
inability  or  foreign  control,  may  present  them- 
selves.   Strong  objections  may  arise  to  counteract 
the  desire  generated  by  the  incitement,  and  these 
may  finally  influence  the  will  to  determine  against 
the  propensities  first  excited.    Such  propensities 
may  be  checked  or  suppressed,  by  motives  of  pru- 
dence, of  humanity,  of  indolence,  of  cowardice, 
of  religion  &c.    That  is,  different  incitements  or 
inducements  presenting  themselves  from  Qther 
sources,  may  operate  upon  the  mind,  so  as  to 
counteract  the  original  propensity,  and  influence  it 
to  determine  upon  a  very  different  line  of  conduct 
than  what  had  been  intended. 

Hence  it  appears  that  all  Incitements  and  Induce- 
ments are  not  equally  efficient.  Some  are  simply 
operative  in  giving  a  certain  bent  and  inclination 
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to  the  mind;  while  others  lead  to  the  determination 
which  produces  the  act  itself.  They  both  agree  in 
exciting  dispositions  and  propensities;  but  those 
of  the  latter  class  are  predominant,  and  produce 
the  very  act  which  we  term  an  act  of  Volition. 

We  shall  venture  to  distinguish  the  latter  class, 
by  the  appellation  of  Motives,  because,  if  the 
above  statement  be  admitted,  it  clearly  points  out 
a  philosophical  distinction  between  a  Motive  and 
an  Incitement  or  an  Inducement.    It  shews  that 
there  is  a  place  for  each,  and  marks  the  boundaries 
of  each.  A  mere  Incitement  or  Inducement^  simply 
disposes  the  mind  to  act  by  raising  desires;  that 
which  is  become  a  Motive  finally  determines  the 
mind,,  which  in  this  connection  is  called  the  ff^ill, 
to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  without  which  the 
action  would  not  have  been  performed;    The  dis- 
tinctions themselves  exist    This  cannot  be  con- 
troverted ;  and  the  terms  selected  to  express  each, 
both  from  their  etymology  and  general  significa- 
tion, are  best  adapted  to  characterize  them,  by 
pointing  out  subsisting  differences.  The  one.  In- 
ducement, best  expresses  that  which  acts  upon  the 
mind,  producing  the  Inclination ;  the  other,  Motive, 
best  expresses  that  incitement  or  inducement 
which  by  gaining  the  ascendency,  finally  had  the 
power  of  determining  the  will.    Thus,  philoso- 
phically speaking,  there  cannot  be  two  opposite- 
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Motives,  the  one  impelling  the  mind  to  act,  and 
the  other  restraining  it  from  acting.  There  may- 
be various  reasons,  considerations,  and  induce- 
ments, which  by  their  contrarieties,  will  hold  the 
mind  in  suspense,  and  prevent  the  determination; 
but  that  which  has  finally  triumphed,  and  produced 
the  decision  of  the  will  has  been  the  Motive.  Where 
many  considerations  have  united  to  influence  the 
particular  decision,  the  union  of  their  powers  will 
have  induced  the  mind  to  yield  to  this  influence, 
with  greater  promptitude;  and  thus  we  may  be 
induced  by  several  motives  to  perform  the  ^ame 
action  ;  but  we  cannot  be  influenced  by  contrary 
Motives  to  act,  and  not  to  act  at  the  same  instant. 
If  no  opposition  should  occur  to  the  desires  or  in- 
clinations which  exciting  causes  have  implanted, 
the  pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  by  satisfying  the  desire, 
^ill  prove  a  Motive ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  incli- 
nation and  the  motive  are  one.  But  if  conside- 
rations or  inducements  of  a  stronger  nature,  sup- 
press the  fii*st  impulse,  and  determine  the  will,  these 
become  the  Motives,  and  the  others  remain  under 
the  description  of  Incitements  or  Inducements, 
Under  an  inducement  the  resolution  is  forming, 
the  mind  is  powerfully  led  towards  the  object; 
but  still  it  is  not  decisive  like  a  Motive.  In  every 
Motive  we  have  been  induced,  by  certain  con- 
siderations ;  but  we  may  have  had  strong  in- 
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ducements  to  act  in  one  manner,  which  have  been 
over-ruled  by  stronger  inducements,  which  form 
the  Motives  to  act  in  a  different  manner. 

It  is  usual  in  philosophical  disputes  concerning 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  to  assert  that  the  strongest 
nioti-ves  will  prevail.  If  the  above  distinctions  be 
admitted,  the  assertion  will  appear  to  be  inaccurate 
or  superfluous.  That  which  determines  the  will  be- 
comes the  JMoti've  by  being  the  strongest  induce- 
ment, and  the  efficient  cause.  So  that,  the  motive 
does  not  prevail  because  it  is  the  strongest,  consi- 
dered in  competition  with  other  Motives;  but  it 
manifests  its  strength  by  its  prevalence ;  that  is  by 
its  becoming  the  Motive. 

We  might  illustrate  and  confirm  these  ideas,  by 
adducing  numberless  modes  of  speech  in  familiar 
discourse,  which  perfectly  correspond  with  them. 
But  an  instance  or  two  shall  suffice.  Were  any 
one  to  assert  that  he  had  very  strong  motives  fo? 
residing  in  the  country,  in  preference  to  town," 
we  should  naturally  suppose  that  he  was  already 
resident  in  the  country,  or  that  the  resolution  was 
taken.  But  this  inference  is  not  so  immediately  at- 
tached to  the  declaration  that  he  was  strongly 
induced  to  reside  in  the  country for  we  might 
still  suppose  that  he  was  prevented  by  important 
motives..  From  this  example,  it  is  evident,  that 
we  feel  an  impropriety  in  calling  that  motive 
which  was  uninfiuential,  or  was  not  productive  of 
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the  correspondent  act.  When  an  act  is  perform- 
edj  we  may  with  equal  propriety  ask  what  was  the 
motive  or  inducement  ?  Because  they  both  operated 
in  the  same  direction  ;  and  the  inducement,  unop- 
posed, became  the  Motive;  but  we  never  inquire 
what  was  the  Motive  of  an  inefficient  propensity, 
which  was  over-ruled  by  other  considerations- 
Nor  do  we  apply  the  word  Motive  to  any  train  of 
thoughts  which  have  not  been  productive  of  ac' 
tion.  It  is  more  pertinent  to  say,  what  were  your 
Reasons  or  Inducements  for  indulging  such  strange 
thoughts,  than,  what  could  be  your  Motives.  But 
if  these  strange  thoughts  lead  to  strange  actions, 
the  inquiry  into  the  Motive  of  action  would  be 
conformable  both  to  strict  propriety,  and  common 
usage. 

Again,  philosophers  maintain  that  the  will  cannot 
be  determined  without  a  motive;  for  there  can 
be  no  effect,  say  they,  without  a  cause.  By  this 
assertion,  motive  and  the  cause  of  human  actions, 
are  considered  as  synonimous  terms,  and  were 
these  philosophers  to  give  a  definition  of  a  motive, 
founded  upon  their  axiom,  they  would  distinguish 
it  from  a  physical  cause,  by  asserting  that  a  motive 
is  a  certain  idea,  or  train  of  ideas  excited  in  the 
mind,  which,  in  particular  circumstances,  becomes 
the  efficient  cause  of  some  specific  act,  or  deter- 
mination of  the  will,  in  rational  and  intelligent 
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agents.  But  this  definition,  or  any  other  that  is 
similar,  would  be  nugatory,  if  there  could  be  two 
species  of  motives  of  contrary  characters;  the  one 
efficient,  the  other  inefficient. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that,  whatever  indulgence 
may  be  occasionally  given  to  popular  language^ 
the  term  Motive  cannot,  in  philosophical  proprie- 
ty, be  applied  to  very  strong  inducements,  which 
have  not  been  efficient.  The  very  etymology  of 
the  word  corroborates  this  position.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  motive  because  it  is  the  causa  movens;  that 
which  actually  moves  to  the  performance ;  it  can- 
not therefore  with  any  propriety  belong  to  such 
considerations,  or  inducements  which  were  not 
the  moving  causes-  They  had  a  certain  influence 
upon  the  mind;  they  may  have  been  the  causes 
of  much  uneasiness,  and  of  a  great  degree  of  men- 
tal agitation  ;  but  they  did  not  influence  the  mind 
to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  and  therefore  were 
not  the  7nolives  of  that  action. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  subject, 
because  precision  in  our  ideas  concerning  it  is  of 
great  philosophical  importance.  By  considering 
a  motive  as  the  efficient  cause,  operating  upon  the 
mind  of  an  intelligent  agent,  and  influencing  his 
determinations  to  act  in  a  particular  manner,  not- 
withstanding various  suggestions,  incitements,  or 
inducements  to  the  contrary,  we  acquire  an  accu- 
racy and  precision,  the  want  of  which  has  been. 
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the  source  of  much  obscurity,  and  this  obscurity 
of  much  disputation. 

From  the  above  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
motives,  both  their  number  and  their  diversities 
must  be  very  apparent.  Every  principle  seated 
in  man;  every  object  surrounding  us,  every  con- 
nection and  relation  in  life,  is  able  to  furnish  its 
motive  to  influence  the  will.  The  various  appe- 
tites, passions  and  affections,  with  their  infinitude 
of  excitements,  as  well  as  higher  considerations, 
are  able  to  determine  the  mind  to  prefer,  decide, 
and  act  upon  the  decision.  These  various  motives 
may  consequently  be  distinguished  into  those 
which  relate  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  of  the 
passions ;  that  is,  to  some  approved  and  adopted 
rule  of  conduct,  or  to  the  strong  desires  and  pro- 
pensities of  the  instant.  They  may  deri\ie  their 
origin  from  the  selfish,  or  from  the  social  princi- 
ple ;  from  the  eager  pursuit  of  personal  good,  or 
solicitude  for  ihe  welfare  of  others;  from  every 
consideration  which  benevolence  can  suggest,  and 
situation  in  which  wretchedness  may  be  placed. 
They  may  proceed  from  sentiments  of  esteem, 
respect,  and  veneration;  from  every  species  of 
malevolence,  and  from  the  various  kinds  of  dig- 
placency,  which  improper  conduct  is  calculated  to 
excite. 

Q  4 
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But  although  motives  may  be  derived  from  such 
opposite  sources,  and  possess  such  opposite  cha- 
racters, yet  they  may  still  be  traced  to  that  grand 
spring  of  action,  the  Love  of  Well-being.  They 
are  immediately  inspired,  and  variously  directed 
by  the  two  cardinal  principles  and  affections  of 
Love  and  Hatred,  towards  some  apparent  good, 
or  apparent  evil,  respecting  ourselves  or  others. 
These  truths  have  shone  so  conspicuously  in  every 
part  of  our  elementary  treatise,  that  farther  en- 
largement would  be  superfluous. 

6.  The  Determination  of  the  mind  follows  the 
inducement  which  has  become  a  motive.    This  is 
emphatically  termed  to  zcill.    To  will  manifests  a 
freedom  and  sovereignty  which  are  more  flattering 
to  our  nature,  perhaps,  than  the  exercise  of  any 
other  of  our  mental  faculties.    In  cases  where  no 
suspense  has  existed,  and  the  ability  is  complete,  to 
desire,  to  will,  and  to  act,  are  as  it  were  instantane- 
ous operations.  Where  any  intermediate  consider- 
ations had  created  a  suspense,  this  will  to  act  is 
expressed  by  the  term  decision,  which  presupposes 
some  kind  or  degree  of  preference,  between  con- 
trary inducements;  similar  to  the  exercise  of  the 
judgment  between  contrary  positions.    If  an  em- 
barrassment have  arisen,  or  various  considerations 
and  inducements  of  opposite  characters  have  some*- 
^imes  disposed  the  mind  to  one  mode  of  acting;. 
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tmcl  sometimes  to  another,  to  will  is  often  expressed 
by  the  stronger  term  to  determine,  which  implies 
that  there  has  been  a  contest  which  is  now  termi- 
nated ;  and  the  will  is  fixed,  after  the  agitation,  of 
uncertainty.  Thus  we  say,  "I  have  been  delibe- 
rating upon  the  affair,  and  having  considered  it  in 
various  points  of  view,  I  am  at  length  come  to  the 
following  determination."  The  word  resolution, 
which  is  frequently  applied  to  the  will,  is  often 
used  in  a  sense  still  more  emphatical.  It  supposes 
that  the  previous  contest  has  been  very  great ;  that 
many  difficultiesand  objections  have  opposed  them- 
selves, which  required  a  considerable  degree  of  firm- 
ness to  zoill  in  opposition  to  them,  which,  after 
many  efforts,  are  finally  resolved  or  melted  away. 

Determination  is  more  applicable  to  obscurities, 
intricacies  and  difficulties,  whieh  had  held  the 
mind  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.  Resolution  more 
immediately  respects  contrarieties  which  have 
presented  themselves  to  the  mind,  or  the  opposi- 
tions, solicitations  or  remonstrances  of  others, 
over  which  it  has  finally  triumphed.  Thus  we 
say,  "  I  found  it  difficult  to  resolve;  he  is  resolved 
to  do  it  in  spite  of  all  we  can  urge ;  he  has  taken 
his  resolution  and  nothing  can  move  him;  he  pos- 
sesses great  resolution;  he  is  a  resolute  man,  S^c." 

7 .  The  act  Itself  terminates  the  process  of  Volition, 
3nd  fully  indicates  that  the  mind  did  not  simply 
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cherish  inclinations  and  desires^  or  form  an  impo- 
tent wish.  When  we  desired,  we  should^always  have 
acted  correspondently,  had  we  not  been  prevented 
by  some  unforeseen  impossibihty  or  intervening 
motive.    When  we  determine,  we  shall  execute, 
unless  we  be  iinexpectedlij  checked  by  a  power 
which  suddenly  presents  itself  at  the  instant;  for 
had  this  power  been  in  action  at  an  earlier  period, 
we  should  not  have  determined,  however  ardently 
we  might  have  wished  or  desired.    Should  some 
very  powerful  motive  present  itself,   it  would 
change  the  resolution;  the  intended  act  would 
not  be  performed,  and  another  would  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place,  which  would  become  the  act  of 
Volition.    Should  an  Assassin,  whose  hand  is  up- 
lifted to  commit  the  murder,  be  deterred  from  his 
purpose  by  the  horroi^s  of  conscience,  the  act  of 
V ilition  is  then  manifested  by  his  abstaining  from 
the  deed;  while  his  villainous  propensities  alone 
were  indicated  by  the  resolutions  he  had  formed. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  accomplishment  of  the 
act  is  a  constituent  part  of  Volition,  without  which, 
incitements,  desires,  resolutions  are  incomplete, 
for  they  are  inefficient. 

These  peculiarities  respecting  Volition,  render 
It  an  attribute  of  the  intellectual faculties,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  wish  or  desire  which  belong  to  the 
affections.  If  philosophical  Volition  be  made  sy- 
nonimous  with  desire  or  a  ec/Z^A,  Volitions  may 
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foe  formed  in  the  midst  of  impossibilities;  for  we 
often  desire  what  we  cannot  accomplish.  They 
would  also  respect  the  past  as  well  as  the  present 
or  the  future;  as  we  often  wish  that  particular 
events  had  not  taken  place;  and  that  upon  certain 
occasions^  our  conduct  had  been  different.  (See 
NoteN.) 

Every  voluntary  act  is  characterized  by  the  fol- 
lowing important  peculiarities: 

1 .  It  produces  some  change  in  the  grand  pur- 
suit of  well-being;  it  brings  us  forwards  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  or  it  retards  our  progress.  Every 
change  is  marked  by  a  perception  of  something 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  of  immediate  or  remote 
Utility,  or  of  some  inconvenience  or  injury,  per- 
sonal or  social-  Although  the  act  may  appear 
very  trivial  in  itself,  it  produces  a  certain  altera- 
tion in  the  usual  state  of  things,  introducing  a  new 
train  which  is  always  of  some  extent,  and  some- 
times conducive  to  innumerable  consequences. 

2.  We  felt  ourselves  absolute  masters,  before  the 
resolution  was  finally  taken  and  the  deed  per- 
formed. We  were  conscious  of  a  sovereign  and 
controlling  power.  It  depended  upon  ourselves, 
whether  things  should  remain  in  their  former  state, 
or  receive  that  kind  and  degree  of  alteration  it  was 
our  pleasure  tq  give  them. 

3.  But  the  act  once  performed  is  irrevocable. 
All  our  power  over  it  is  lost  for  ever !    It  will 
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work  its  own  way  to  the  production  of  good  or 
evil.  We  who  were  absohite  masters^  become 
passive  subjects  to  all  its  consequences.  It  may 
advance  us  in  the  scale  of  well-being;  it  may  des- 
troy all  our  expectations;  it  may  extricate  from 
misery  or  plunge  us  into  it;  it  may  mark  our  cha- 
racters with  the  stamp  of  wisdom  or  with  that  of 
folly ;  it  may  call  forth  the  blessings  or  the  exe- 
crations of  those  around  us  ! 

Thus  it  appears  that  Volition  is  the  most  impor- 
tant faculty  of  the  mind;  for  the  exercise  of  which 
every  other  faculty  is  preparatory ;  to  which  every 
other  is  subservient.  Their  chief  excellency  con- 
sists in  their  enabling  every  act  of  Volition,  to  be- 
come an  advancement  in  our  progress  towards 
well-being  and  felicity. 


CHAP.  V. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 


rriHIS  term,  like  many  others,  has  been  variously 
used,  and  may  frequently  be  used  in  different 
senses  without  impropriety  or  confusion.  But  it 
is  the  only  term  we  can  employ  to  express  the 
attention  of  the  mind,  to  itself,  to  lisown  state  and 
operations,  its  sensations,  perceptions,  thoughts, 
determinations,  and  motives.  It  is  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  immediately  respects  Self.  It 
constitutes  the  secret  perception  of  what  passes 
within  ;  of  that  which  may  be  perfectly  concealed 
from  others,  or,  concerning  which  they  can  form 
very  imperfect  conjectures,  from  certain  external 
indications.  In  addition  to  every  other  operation 
of  the  mind,  by  Consciousness,  we  distinctly  know 
that  these  operations  are  in  exercise.  We  not  on- 
ly perceive,  attend,  consider,  reflect,  contemplate, 
discriminate,  reason,  judge,  but  we  perceive  that  we 
perceive,  attend,  consider,  &c. 

The  operations  of  Consciousness,  obviously  de 
mand,  in  some  cases,  a  distinct  effort  of  the  mind, 
hy  ^hich  it  makes  a  pause,  a^  it  were  in  its  pur- 
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suits,  to  consider  for  a  moment  that  it  is  pursuing; 
and  without  this  exertion  we  may  scarcely  be  con- 
scious that  we  possess  Consciousness.  It  is  possi- 
hle  for  the  mind  to  pursue  various  objects  with  so 
much  ardour,  to  contemplate  subjects  highly  in- 
teresting with  such  abstraction,  and  to  be  so  intent 
upon  favorite  plans,  and  schemes  of  our  own  de- 
vising, as  to  have  no  distinct  perception  of  our 
efforts.  We  are  also  able  to  perform  many  ac- 
tions, rendered  familiar  to  us  by  habit,  without  be- 
ing conscious  at  the  instant,  that  we  are  doing 
them ;  that  is,  without  such  an  attention  to  our  own 
exertions,  as  was  found  necessary  at  the  commence- 
ment, or  as  constitutes  a  Consciousness,  that  we 
are  employing  ourselves  in  that  particular  man- 
ner. At  other  periods,  in  cases  of  extreme  mo- 
ment, the  mind  may  be  so  absorbed  in  self-con- 
templation, that  external  objects  cease  to  make 
their  usual  impression  upon  us ;  we  scarcely  per- 
ceive any  thing  but  our  own  existence ;  and  it  re- 
quires a  strong  impulsive  force  to  awaken  us  from 
the  reverie.  It  was  a  favorite  idea  with  Des  Caries, 
that  thought,  or  the  faculty  of  thinking,  afforded 
to  every  man  the  most  convincing  proof  of  his 
own  existence.  Cogito,  ergo  sum,  was  his  argu- 
ment. Perhaps  this  argument  would  have  been 
stated  more  forcibly,  by  the  position  I  feel  consci- 
ous that  I  am  thinking,  and  therefore  / feel  that  I 
exist.    For  although  the  want  of  Consciousness, 
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be  no  proof  of  non-existence,yet  the  inverse  must 
be  true.  If  nothing  existed,  there  would  be  no=r 
thing  to  feel. 

Consciousness,  in  its  slightest  exertions,  is  a 
bare  perception  as  it  were  of  our  perceptions,  or 
simply  the  knowledge  of  the  particular  state  of 
our  minds  at  the  instant.    In  its  stronger  exer- 
cise it  is  productive  of  distinct  sensations,  indica- 
ting their  existence  by  the  various  degrees  of  plea- 
sure or  pain,  which  accompany  them.    For  no 
sensation  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  produce  coiisciousness,  can  be  per- 
fectly indifferent ;  it  must  confer  some  degree  of 
pleasure  or  the  contrary.    To  suppose  pleasure  or 
pain  to  exist,  without  our  being  conscious  of  the 
one  or  the  other,  is  to  suppose  them  to  exist  with- 
out being  felt,  which  is  to  annihilate  their  nature. 
It  is  the  power  of  consciousness,  therefore,  that 
makes  particular  situations,  nay  existence  itself 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  us;  that  constitutes 
the  reward  of  our  labours,  and  the  affliction  of  our 
disappointments.    Whatever  advances  we  may 
make  in  the  road  to  well-being,  without  co7Z5c/o//6- 
ness,  without  perceiving,  feeling  and  knowing 
that  we  enjoyed  the  good  obtained,  it  would  be  in 
■yain  that  it  was  denominated  a  good.  Our  various 
pursuits  are  of  no  value,  except  as  they  promote 
:k  conscious  well  being;  and  it  is  the  conscious  per- 
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ception  of  evil  that  warns  us  to  shun  it^  or  com- 
pels us  to  deplore  what  we  cannot  escape. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  most  important  of- 
fice of  this  faculty  consists,  in  its  empowering  us 
to  pass  a  judgment  upon  ourselves.  This  enables 
us  to  examine  into  our  own  conduct,  dispositions, 
and  motives  of  action,  where  no  eye  can  pene- 
trate, and  where  the  most  scrutinizing  may  be  de- 
ceived. According  to  the  report  of  our  own  minds 
it  is,  that  we  enjoy  inward  satisfaction,  self-appro- 
bation, and  self-complacencVj  where  the  conduct 
has  been  upright,  the  motives  pure,  and  the  issue 
beneficial :  Or  it  is  from  this  principle  that  we 
suffer  regret,  contrition,  self-reproach  and  all  the 
horrors  of  remorse ;  where  we  have  suffered 
headstrong  passions,  and  illegitimate  desires  to 
gain  the  ascendency  over  the  best  principles, 
both  of  the  head  and  the  heart.  The  sociality 
of  our  natures  makes  us  solicitous  to  enjoy  the  ap- 
probation of  those  around  us.  Every  person  though 
he  may  not  seek  popularity,  feels  a  satisfaction  in 
being  esteemed  and  respected  by  his  associates, 
and  he  is  ashamed  at  the  detection  of  an  act  which 
deserves  their  censure.  The  conscious  principle 
not  only  enables  us  to  perceive  these  facts,  but 
secretly  and  explicitly  informs  us  whether  we  de- 
serve the  one  or  the  other:  and  the  conviction  of 
our  own  minds  will  either  alleviate  or  sharpen  the 
pain  we  may  suflfer  from  their  contempt,  itwillde- 
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crease  or  augment  the  pleasures  of  their  approba- 
tion.  A  Consciousness  of  the  propriety,  integrity, 
and  benevolence  of  our  motives,  must  unite  with 
the  commendations  of  the  Discerning,  in  order  to 
implant  complete  satisfaction  in  a  virtuous  mind. 
If  we  have  been  so  far  mistaken  in  our  ideas  as  to 
act  improperly,  though  from  the  best  of  motives^ 
we  may  feel  very  unpleasantly  from  the  cool  in- 
difference or  censures  of  those  we  esteem,  but  we 
shall  still  retain  the  consolations  of  the  7nens  conscia 
recti.   If  we  seek  the  applause  of  the  public  alone, 
their  loudest  shouts  cannot  compensate  for  a  con- 
scious defect  in  our  motives.    A  full  conviction 
that  this  applause  is  undeserved,  that  it  would  have 
been  withheld,  or  changed  for  contempt,  had  not 
the  secret  springs  of  our  actions  lain  concealed, 
will  inspire  a  secret  dissatisfaction,  a  self-reproach, 
■which  the  external  pomp  of  applause  must  rather 
increase  than  subdue.    It  is  alone  when  a  consci- 
ousness of  the  integrity  and  benevolence  of  our  in- 
tentions, is  in  unison  with  the  commendations  of 
those  whose  praise  is  the  highest  presumption  of 
merit,  that  complete  harmony  can  be  enjoyed. 
Self-complacency  uniting  with  the  pleasing  and 
exhilarating  effects  of  the  social  disposition,  leaves 
nothing,  concerning  that  object  to  be  farther 
desired. 
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It  is  a  melancholy  inconvenience  which  attends 
the  disapprobation  of  our  own  minds,  that  we 
eannot  easily  escape  their  reproaches.  The  cen- 
suses of  others  may  t)e  avoided  by  absence;  or 
they  may  proceed  from  misconceptions^  capable 
of  being  rectified  ;  or  they  may  be  suggested  by 
a  malevolence  of  temper^  itself  most  deserving  of 
censure,  but  we  cannot  escape  our  own  disappro- 
bation ;  nor  will  the  largest  share  of  Self-Io'ce  sug- 
gest, that  it  is  ill  founded.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  great  advantage  of  an  approving  conscience  is, 
that  it  is  always  with  us;  that  it  gives  zest  and 
spirit  to  the  most  brilliant  sceneis  of  external  pros- 
perity, and'  is  our  best  support  in  scenes  of  dis- 
tress. It  has  frequently  in'adiated  the  gloom  of  a 
dungeon,  and-  given  ineffable  joy  to  individuals, 
while  every  compassionate  bosotn  was  lamenting 
their  sufferings. 

Thus  it  appears  that  our  happiness  or  misery  is 
seated  in  the  conscious  Principle.  It  is  Conscious- 
ness which  enables  us  to  enjoy  our  joys,  our  con- 
tentments, satisftictions  and  sel^-complacencies; 
which  renders  wrat-h  so  irritating,  and  our  griefs 
and  sufferings  so  oppressive.  1%  is  Consciousness 
that  feels  the  stingy  of  contrition  and  remorse, 
and  constitutes  the  rich  rewards  of  a  benevolent 
spirit.  It  is  the  seat  of  self-approbation  or  of 
self-condemnation,  gives  perceptibility  to  our  mi- 
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nuter  feelings,  and  renders  the  stronger  so  trans- 
porting or  so  insupportable. 

The  faculty  of  Consciousness,  constitutes  the 
link,  which  unites  the  other  intellectual  powers 
with  the  affections  of  the  heart.  Without  consci- 
ousness these  could  not  exist ;  we  should  be- 
come Automatons.  The  manifestations  of  wrath, 
would  resemble  the  insensibility  of  ^Etna  pour- 
ing forth  its  fires :  and  tears  would  flow  from 
an  unfelt  cause,  like  rivers  from  the  unconscious 
source.  It  is  Consciousness  that  communicates  the 
milderrewards  accompanying  intellectual  pursuits, 
and  gives  that  delightful  feeling  which  accompa- 
nies the  more  exalted  operations  of  the  mind.  It 
is  the  reward,  and  anticipates  the  rewards  of  virtue. 
It  is  the  punishment,  and  it  anticipates  the  punish- 
ment of  vice.  It  whispers  in  our  ears  what  vteare, 
in  opposition  to  what  we  may  seem  to  be ;  it  sup- 
ports in  the  midst  of  defamation,  and  torments  in 
the  midst  of  applause. 

The  species  of  Consciousness  which  immediately 
refers  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  our  own  actions 
or  motives,  is  distinguished  from  conscious  per- 
ceptions, which  are  less  interesting,  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Conscience;  and  this,  in  consequence  of  its 
discerning,  discriminating,  condemning,  absolving, 
or  approving  powers,  is  sometimes  represented 
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as  an  accuser,  sometimes  as  a  witness  against  a 
criminal,  and  sometimes  as  a  judge,  holding  its 
tribunal  within,  and  passing  a  sentence  of  applause, 
acquittal,  or  condemnation,  according  to  the  accu- 
rate knowledge  it  possesses  of  the  most  secret  ac- 
tions, and  most  latent  motives.  Metaphorical  lan- 
guage has  been  so  perpetually  employed  relative 
to  this  species  of  Consciousness,  that  Conscience 
has  been  considered  as  a  distinct  principle  within 
lis  ;  and  as  metaphorical  language  is  not  always 
uniform  or  accurate,  this  Judge  has  again  been  con- 
verted into  a  DsBTJion  or  an  Angel,  according  to  the 
nature  of  his  decisions.  Thus  we  speak  of  being 
haunted  by  an  evil  Conscience,  or  consoled  by  ai% 
approving-  one.    ( See  Note  O. ) 


CHAP.  VI. 


l5UMMy\RY  OF  THE  ADVANTAGES  DERIVED 
FROM  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWERS. 

npHE  above  investigation  of  the  intellectual 
powers  of  Man^,  and  of  the  properties  pecu- 
liar to  each,  must  convince  us  in  the  most  impres- 
sive manner,  that  ample  provision  is  made  in  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  to  subdue  native  igno- 
rance, to  direct  our  affections  towards  their  pro- 
per objects,  to  protect  us  from  impending  dangers 
from  without,  and  to  counterbalance  any  pernici- 
ous propensities  which  may  have  been  generated 
in  our  own  minds. 

As  we  are  connected  with  every  thing  around 
us,  and  are  deeply  interested  in  their  nature  and 
properties ;  as  we  are  capable  of  receiving  good, 
from  a  suitable  adaptation  of  their  peculiar  quali- 
ties^ to  our  exigencies;  and  as  many  evils  may 
arise  from  mistakes  and  improper  applications, 
thus  we  are  endowed  with  those  more  refined  and 
unempassioned  Powers,whose  office  it  is  to  point 
out  the  objects  worthy  of  our  affections,  and  to 
place  us  upon  our  guard  against  their  opposites. 
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The  objects  with  which  we  are  connected  are  in- 
finitely numerous ;  their  powers  and  properties 
infinitely  diversified ;  of  which  some  are  obvious, 
others  are  latent,  some  are  simple,  others  are  com- 
plex ;  some  objects  possess  apparent  similarity 
with  essential  differences,  and  of  others  the  essen- 
tial properties  are  the  same,  where  discrepances 
are  apparently  great.  But  to  surmount  these  dif- 
ficulties, we  are  enabled  to  perceive,  attend,  consi- 
der, reflect,  contemplate,  investigate,  understand, 
reason  and  judge. 

By  these  exercises  of  the  mind,  it  is  in  our  pow- 
er to  obtain  the  most  clear  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  every  thing,  which  is  interesting  respecting 
them.  Every  object  made  known  to  us  thro'  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  may  some  way  or  other,  be 
rendered  conducive  to  our  well-being.  The  pow- 
ers of  discernment  and  discrimination,  place  num- 
berless qualities  before  the  eye,  which  would 
othervvfise  have  lain  hid.  By  these  powers  we  are 
enabled  to  ascertain  the  precise  adaptation  of  the 
qualities  discovered,  to  the  minutest  circumstances 
in  our  situations.  They  enable  us  to  extend  our 
views  beyond  the  horizon  of  sense,  and  render  in- 
visible realities,  conspicuous  and  familiar  to  the 
mind.  They  elevate  Man  from  that  sensitive  state 
which  allies  him  to  the  brute  creation,  and  com- 
municate to  him  the  more  exalted  pleasures  of  the 
soul,  which  ally  him  to  beings  of  a  superior  order. 
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They  teach  us  where  the  best  afFections  are  to  be 
placed  ;  how  they  are  to  be  encouraged  and  indul- 
ged; inform  us  when  particular  inclinations^  habits, 
custovms,  are  beneficial,  when  pernicious.  Tkay 
point  out  that  medium  in  which  the  passions,  eiuO- 
tions,  and  affections  are  innocent  and  useful;  an|i 
when  they  become  extravagant,  injurious,  and  difi- 
graceliil.  It  is  by  these  that  we  acquire  a  Jviiow- 
ledo-e  both  of  our  ridits  and  our  duti<36,  as  social 
beings;  that  we  distinguish  between  what  is  ^ood 
and  evil  in  moral  conduct ;  that  we  know  where 
tiue  worth  exists,  the  degrees  of  approbation 
which  are  its  due;  and  that  we  are  able  to  mark  the 
conduct  which  merits  reprehension  and  disgrace. 

Where  subjects  are  intricate  and  embarrassing, 
we  are  admonished  by  tlie  very  constitution  of  our 
nature  to  doubt,  hesitate,  believe  or  disbelieve, 
according  as  the  force  of  evidence  shall  render 
particular  propositions,  probable,  or  improbable, 
certain  or  dubious ;  that  we  may  not  too  readily 
embrace  errors,  which  in  some  connection  or 
other  may  prove  pernicious ;  or  reject  truths, 
which  always  contain  the  latent  power  of  being 
advantageous.  We  are  thus  disposed  to  approach 
towards  or  recede  from,  various  principles  pro- 
posed to  our  consideration,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  evidence  that  accompany  them ;  by  which 
we  are  prepared  to  adopt  or  reject,  with  equal 
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facility,  according  to  the  result  of  farther  exami- 
nations. 

By  the  powers  of  Memory  and  Recollection,  we 
are  enabled  to  use  accumulated  stores  of  know<ledge 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  to  compare  the 
past  with  the  present,  and  to  form  probable  con- 
jectures, or  obtain  a  prescience  of  the  future.  By 
Memory  we  collect  various  facts,  propositions,  or 
axioms,  of  which  a  knowledge  was  obtained  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  into  one  assemblage,  and  upon  these 
we  may  exercise  our  discerning,  discriminating, 
and  reasoning  faculties,  so  as  to  establish  impor- 
tant rules  of  conduct  in  every  pui*suit,  and  in  every 
situation  of  life.    It  is  through  Memory  that  we 
enjoy  the  inestimable  advantages  of  experience; 
and  that  we  recall  the  result  of  experiments  which 
have  already  been  made.    We  recollect  our  feel- 
ings in  former  situations,  when  they  were  painful, 
when  pleasant,  and  what  were  the  efficient  causes 
of  each  sensation.    We  recollect  the  consequences 
attendant  upon  particular  modes  of  acting,  whe- 
ther they  were  beneficial  or  injurious;  how  far 
our  previous  expectations  were  answered  or  dis- 
appointed; and  we  recall  to  our  minds  the  speci- 
fic causes  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  It  is  thus  we 
are  enabled  to  appreciate  dangers  and  the  means 
of  safety,  learn  to  fear  and  to  hope  according  to 
probabilities,  instead  of  being  agitated  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  an  extravagant  imagination.    By  ex- 
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perience  we  bring  many  opinions  to  the  test,  be- 
come assured  of  their  validity,  or  detect  their 
fallacy;  and  in  our  pursuit  of  other  plans,  and 
other  objects,  we  are  encouraged  to  proceed  with 
more  boldness,  on  the  one  hand,  and  warned,  on 
the  other  into  more  caution,  according  to  former 
results,  in  cases  that  appeared  to  be  similar. 

The  beneficial  effects  arising  from  the  Imagina- 
tion are  most  conspicuous.  It  forms  the  embryo 
of  every  thing  which  originates  from  human  intel- 
lect; andintroducesto  every  portion  of  knowledge, 
that  is  not  conveyed  to  us  by  the  immediate  agency 
of  the  senses.  It  is  the  commencement  of  all 
speculative  science,  and  consequently  the  source 
of  the  innumerable  advantages  derived  from  it. 
By  the  inventive  faculties  of  the  mind,  so  closely 
connected  with  science,  and  in  which  the  imagina- 
tion  takes  the  lead,  we  are  enabled  commodiously 
to  supply  our  wants,  multiply  our  comforts,  as 
well  as  to  delight  the  senses.  This  amicable  union 
of  the  sciences  with  the  arts,  aflTords  to  man  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  defects  and  imbecili- 
ties that  accompany  his  birth.  The  arts  and  scien- 
ces conjointly,  raise  him  far  above  the  confined 
instincts  of  the  irrational  creation,  and  all  the  na- 
tural advantages  they  possess.  These  mark  his  su- 
periority, by  enabling  him  to  render  every  species 
of  animal  subservient  to  his  own  use.  These 
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powers,  in  their  humblest  exercise,  manifest  the 
distance  of  the  savage  from  the  forest  beasts  which 
surround  him  ;  and  it  is  thro'  the  medium  of  these, 
that  human  nature  is  able  to  emerge  from  a  rude 
and  savage  state  to  the  highest  degree  of  culture 
and  civilization ;  is  able  to  advance  from  the  sim- 
ple supply  of  its  necessities  to  the  enjoyment  of 
innumerable  comforts,  elegancies  and  luxuries; 
from  ignorance  to  a  degree  of  knowledge  which 
approximates  man  to  a  superior  class  of  beings. 
It  is  through  the  inventive  faculties  that  the  social 
principle  in  man  enjoys  the  advantages  of  sociali- 
ty. By  the  intercommunication  of  ideas,  ignorant 
mortals  acquire  degrees  of  knowledge  that  are  an 
astonishment  to  themselves;  and  by  their  com- 
bined efforts,  weak  mortals  contrive  and  execute 
plans,  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  which  al- 
most exceed  belief  Mountains  are  levelled  into 
plains;  barren  wastes  rendered  productive;  un- 
healthy climes  become  salubrious;  nutrition  is 
varied  and  augmented  to  keep  pace  with  increas- 
ing population ;  vessels  are  constructed  to  unite 
distant  nations ;  languages  are  formed  to  express 
our  multiplied  ideas;  and  symbols  invented  by 
which  to  communicate  them  to  the  remotest  dis- 
tance, and  hand  them  down  to  the  latest  posterity ! 
Human  faculties  have  studied  the  vital  mechanism 
of  the  human  frame ;  the  laws  by  which  it  is  go- 
verned and  preserved.    They  enable  us  to  disco- 
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ver  the  noxious  or  salutary  properties  of  surround- 
ing bodies ;  to  escape  the  former,  and  appropriate 
the  latter.  Human  faculties  command  the  ele- 
ments. They  render  the  raging  fire  subservient 
to  our  purpose;  subduing  bodies  the  most  refrac- 
tory, and  transmuting  them  into  substances  that 
administer,  in  numberless  ways,  to  the  convenience 
and  comforts  of  life.  The  winds,  the  mighty  cur- 
rent, and  still  more  powerful  vapour,  become  the 
instruments  of  Good.  Their  impetus  is  directed  not 
only  to  diminish  human  labour,  but  infinitely  to 
surpass  all  human  efforts  !  The  ingenuity  of  man 
has  penetrated  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  dis- 
covered stores  which,  from  the  depth  of  their  si- 
tuation, seemed  to  defy  every  research.  The  in- 
genuity of  man  has  learned  to  analyze,  not  only 
substances  obvious  to  the  senses,  but  invisible  bo- 
dies ;  it  ascertains  their  component  parts,  their 
nice  proportions,  their  beneficial  or  their  noxious 
powers.  By  the  discoveries  and  inventions  of  hu- 
man intellect,  clouds  are  disarmed  of  their  thunder, 
and  tremendous  lightnings  made  to  pass  in  harm- 
less currents;  distant  worlds  are  brought  under 
our  immediate  inspection  ;  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  accurately  traced;  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  direct  their  courses  clearly 
ascertained. 

imagination,  united  with  the  powers  of  discern- 
ment, thus  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute  crea- 
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tioRj  and  renders  him  capable  of  every  improve- 
ment to  an  incalculable  degree,  and  of  pro- 
gressive enjoyments  to  an  immeasurable  extent. 
For  it  is  this  which  has  framed  and  fashioned  every 
instrument  of  utility,  of  convenience,  and  of  taste. 
It  has  worked  from  the  meanest  tool  to  the  most 
complicated  and  powerful  machinery ;  from  the 
humble  shed  of  the  peasant,  to  the  sublimest  style 
of  architecture:  from  the  excavated  trunk  of  a 
tree,  to  the  stately  vessel  that  traverses  the  mighty 
waters:  from  the  fancied  pictures  on  a  wall,  to  the 
productions  of  a  Raphael :  from  the  oaten  reed,  or 
the  cord  that  vibrates,  to  the  most  exquisite  instru- 
ments of  music.  It  diverts  by  its  fancies,  and  ele- 
vates by  its  sublimities.  It  promotes  and  refines 
our  pleasures.  Every  thing  that  delights  in  the 
sallies  of  wit,  in  the  sublimities  of  poetry,  and  the 
charms  of  elocution,  proceeds  from  its  creative 
powers.  To  the  Imagination  is  the  fashionable 
world  indebted,  for  its  gavest  amusements,  and  for 
the  luxuries,  and  splendours  by  which  it  is  cap- 
tivated. 

As  the  preceding  faculties  of  the  soul  respect 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  treasuring  it  up  in 
the  memory,  and  exerting  the  inventive  faculties 
for  the  most  desirable  purposes,  thus  are  the  de- 
terminations of  the  PVill,  the  grand  directors  of  all 
the  other  powers.  Without  Volition  they  would 
for  ever  remain  inert.  It  is  according  to  the  man- 
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ner  in  which  the  powers  of  Vohtion  are  exerted, 
that  we  are  e^iabled  to  judge  of  the  neglect,  the 
use,  or  the  abuse  of  every  other  faculty.  These 
cast  the  important  die,  upon  which  the  possession 
of  Good,  or  Evil  may  irrevocably  depend. 

By  the  power  of  Consciousness  we  are  made  to 
enjoy  or  to  suffer,  from  every  thing  around  us^ 
and  from  every  thing  we  perform.  By  this  power 
we  ascertain  and  appreciate  the  influence  of  every 
quality  in  objects,  of  every  desire  towards  them, 
and  of  every  determination  of  our  own  minds  con- 
cerning them.  It  is  throuo-h  this  that  we  learn  the 
value  of  Experience,  and  are  prevented  from  recol- 
lecting former  stales  and  conduct  in  vain;  that  we 
become  disposed  to  direct  our  future  conduct  ac- 
cording to  the  issue  of  the  preceding;  and  to  va- 
lue states,  situations,  and  projects,  according  to 
what  we  \\2i\efelt.  By  this  faculty  the  mind  reads 
itself;  penetrates  into  its  most  secret  recesses ; 
knows  its  own  propensities,  desires,  resolutions, 
and  actions ;  and  according  to  the  discoveries  it 
has  made,  is  it  enabled  to  convert  former  errors 
into  the  means  of  future  advantages,  and  even  ren- 
der former  defects  the  parents  of  future  excellen- 
cies. In  this  principle  is  seated  the  high  recom- 
pence  of  some  dispositions  and  conduct,  and  the 
severe  scourge  of  others. 

It  fully  appears,  therefore,  from  the  minute  in- 
quiries which  have  been  made  into  the  Intellect- 
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iial  powers  of  Man,  and  their  respective  offices,  that 
we  are  not  compelled  to  walk  in  the  dangerous 
mazes  of  ignorance,  without  a  lamp  to  direct  our 
steps,  or  to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  every  turbulent 
passion,  without  a  monitor  to  warn  us  of  the  con- 
sequences :  and  that  we  are  not  confined  by  any 
immutable  law  of  nature,  to  the  lowest  stages  of 
humanity,  without  the  possibility  of  improving 
our  state. 

It  appeal's  also  that  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
so  constituted,  and  so  diversified,  that  they  may 
be  applied,  and  they  ought  to  be  consulted  in  eve- 
ry state  and  exigency  of  life.  There  is  not  a  si- 
tuation in  which  we  can  be  placed,  or  an  object  to 
be  pursued,  or  avoided,  or  an  occupation  in  which 
we  can  engage,  or  a  subject  we  can  study,  or  a  con- 
nection we  can  form,  which  does  not  require  their 
friendly  aid.  From  the  first  dawn  of  reason  to  the 
most  advanced  period  of  life,  these  are  destined  to 
be  our  guides.  It  is  for  them  to  superintend  our 
earliest  predilections;  direct  our  choice;  select 
wise  and  appropriate  means  to  obtain  the  most 
desirable  ends  ;  to  inform  us  what  we  are  enti- 
tled to  expect  from  others,  and  point  out  the  du- 
ties we  owe  to  them.  It  is  by  the  careful  exer- 
cise of  one  or  other  of  these  powers,  the  writer  of 
this  treatise  has  advanced  thus  far  in  those  inqui- 
ries, which  the  reason  of  every  one  will  convince 
him  to  be  most  interesting;  and  from  their  direc- 
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tion  that  he  hopes  for  success.  It  is  for  the  intel- 
lectual powere  of  his  readers,  minutely  to  examine 
and  admit  his  principles,  or  to  confute  and  detect 
his  errors. 

The  above  remarks  prove  also  the  truth  of  a 
position  formerly  advanced,  that  according  to  the 
beneficial  order  of  things,  knowledge  ought  in- 
variably to  precede  the  affections.  To  indulge 
certain  affections  concerning  any  thing,  presup- 
poses that  its  qualities  are  already  discovered,  and 
their  importance  ascertained.  For  it  is  alone  with 
the  qualities  and  characters  of  objects,  that  the 
passions  and  affections  are  concerned;  and  it  is 
their  province  to  submit  to  these,  according  to 
the  reports  which  are  made  by  the  intellectual 
powers.  The  passions  and  affections  are  unable 
to  discover  any  truths.  They  are  disqualified  for 
this  office.  The  moment  they  are  excited,  a  train 
of  thoughts,  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  the 
passion  immediately  follows,  and  these  are  very 
apt  to  bring  the  mind  under  a  false  bias,  by  throwing 
a  preponderancy  of  argument,  that  is  so  frequent- 
ly mistaken  for  weight  of  evidence,  into  the  fa- 
vored scale.  Strong  emotions  immediately  col- 
lect everything  which  has  a  tendency  to  strength- 
en and  justify  them,  either  to  ourselves  or  others; 
and  they  rob  us,  both  of  the  disposition  and  power, 
to  investigate  with  coolness  and  impartiality.  It 
is,  in  a  word,. the  office  of  the  intellectual  powers 
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to  examine  and  to  judge,  to  discover  zchal  things 
are,  how  they  are,  and  why  they  are,  as  we  per- 
ceive them;  what  is  their  nature,  what  their  effects; 
to  decide  what  ought  to  be,  and  what  ought  not  to 
be.  The  office  of  the  passions  and  affections  is  to 
fee/ and  dispose  to  act  according  to  their  faithful 
report.  When  these  important  ends  are  obtained, 
the  indulgence  of  the  passions  and  affections  to 
the  degree  they  justly  claim,  becomes  proper  and 
laudable.  It  is  the  discharge  of  a  debt  due  to  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  object,  to  ourselves, 
and  to  others,  who  may  be  influenced  by  the  state 
of  our  minds.  It  is  a  conformity  to  the  laws  and 
designs  of  our  existence.  The  rational  gratifica- 
tion of  every  passion  and  affection  in  its  place,  is 
the  source,  and  the  continued  source  of  all  the 
comfort  and  happiness  we  can  enjoy.  Inclination 
now  gives  wings  and  energy  to  duty.  We  are  sti- 
mulated by  desires  to  follow  plans  which  reason 
dictates  and  approves,  and  every  branch  of  our 
conduct  becomes  a  ramification  of  enjoyment. 

When  we  advert  to  the  passions  and  affections 
of  the  human  mind;  their  diversities  and  ramifica- 
tions; the  various  properties  contained  in  their 
exciting  causes,  each  of  which  is  calculated  to  exert 
a  specific  influence;  when  we  reflect  that  a  right 
choice  and  right  actions,  are  but  as  U7iits,  while 
error  either  from  choice,  from  excess,  or  defect, 
has  diversities  and  gradations  almost  incalculable. 
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we  are  disposed  to  suspect,  that  mankind  are  des- 
tined to  go  wrong.    But  when  we  pay  minute  at- 
tention to  the  ample  provision  made  for  every  pos- 
sible exigency,  to  the  powers  with  which  we  are 
invested,  in  order  that  we  may  penetrate  into  the 
deepest  obscurities,  and  disentangle  the  greatest 
perplexities,  we  stand  amazed  that  human  nature 
should  deviate  so  widely  and  so  perpetually,  from 
that  path  of  happiness  in  which  it  is  so  anxious  to 
tread !  Yet  notwithstanding  the  ample  assistance 
obtained  from  the  mental  powers;  notwithstand- 
ing it  is  evident  from  the  many  instances  stated 
above,  that  these  powers  have  not  been  altogether 
inert,  or  exercised  in  vain  ;  we  still  hear  the  voice 
of  complaint;  we  still  know  and  experience  that 
misery  abounds.    Nor  will  any  one  assert  that  our 
advancements  in  felicity,  are  equal  to  this  progress 
in  various  branches  of  knowledge.    Nay>  some 
have  doubted  whether  such  acquisitions  have  not 
proved  detrimental  to  human  felicity  ;  whether 
the  increase  of  knowledge  has  not  been  an  increase 
of  sorrow.    They  have  seriously  maintained  that 
savage  ignorance,  connected  with  savage  manners, 
is  superior  to  all  the  boasted  exertions  and  produc- 
tions of  Intellect.    '  In  what  do  the  keenest  exer- 
tions of  the  keenest  faculties  terminate,  say  they, 
but  in  various  and  unsatisfactory  speculations  at 
the  best?  How  often  are  these  Intellects  employed 
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to  obscure  and  vilify  the  truth;  to  reduce  us  to  a< 
state  of  chaos ;  to  furnish  arguments  by  which  we 
perplex  common  sense^,  and  refine  upon  first  prin- 
ciples until  their  existence  becomes  a  subject  of 
doubt  ?  Of  what  service  is  it  to  discern  the  deme- 
rits of  actions  over  which  we  can  have  no  control, 
unless  it  be  to  cherish  unfavorable  sentiments  and 
dispositions  towards  our  species  ?  What  useful  pur- 
poses are  answered  by  the  power  of  recollection, 
sufficient  to  indemnify  us  for  the  bitter  remem- 
brance of  our  follies  and  our  misfortunes  ?  Does 
not  the  comparison  of  our  former  happiness  with 
our  present  lot,  frequently  serve  to  augment  our 
misery  ?  Have  the  most  ingenious  exertions  of  the 
inventive  faculties  discovered  the  means  and  im- 
plements of  true  felicity  ?  Do  not  our  restless 
cravings,  multiply  with  our  conveniencies  ?  Are 
not  we  rendered  more  delicate,  and  susceptible  of 
uneasy  sensations,  the  more  we  are  indulged? 

Do  the  most  astonishing  exertions  of  human 
art  ensure  enjoyment;  or  procure  gratifications 
adequate  to  their  expence?  To  what  better  pur- 
poses are  stupendous  pyramids,  magnificent  tem- 
ples, palaces,  amphitheatres  erected,  than  to  admi- 
nister to  the  pride  of  the  opulent,  and  strike  the 
gazing  multitude  with  an  imposing  awe?  and  what 
is  still  more  melancholy,  have  they  not  been  erec- 
ted by  the  labour  of  slaves,  incessantly  goaded  to 
the  performance  of  the  arduous  task?  and  by  exac- 
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tions  vi-hich  rendered  the  Subject,  miserable  amidst 
these  exhibitions  of  opulence  and  grandeur  ?  The 
connection  formed  with  distant  countries,  has  it 
not  been  more  afflictive  to  the  surprised  and  inno-'> 
cent  inhabitants^  than  beneficial  to  the  bold  and 
oppressive  adventurer  ?  Have  not  the  most  fortu- 
nate discoveries  proved  sources  of  pernicious 
luxury  and  extravagance  ?  Have  they  not  destroyed 
the  salutary  balance  of  simple  life,  introduced  an 
inequality  of  wealth,  that  has  fostered  the  pride 
and  arrogance  of  the  possessors,  perverted  theif 
morals,  and  kindled  envy,  jealousies,  rivalships, 
discontent,  and  repinings  in  the  bosoms  of  others? 
To  multiply  the  conveniencies  and  elegancies  of 
life,  what  is  it  but  to  multiply  wants,  and  to  create 
new  desires  in  those  who  were  comparatively  hap- 
py in  their  ignorance?  Even  where  the  apparent 
blessings  of  manufactures  and  commerce  are  more 
extensively  diffused,  do  not  want  and  squalid  po- 
verty become  more  visible  and  alarming  to  every 
onfe  who  penetrates  beyond  the  prominent,  but 
delusive  exhibitions  of  national  prosperity  ?' 

To  these  many  objections  there  ai*e  many  an- 
swers. It  might  be  remarked  that,  as  they  are  pro- 
fessedly made  by  the  very  exercise  of  these  intel- 
lectual powers,  they  must  terminate  in  solecisms 
which  destroy  all  their  authority.    For  if  no  other 
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use  be  made  of  our  rational  faculties,  than  to  in^ 
crease  our  discontent^  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  objectors  to  remain  in  the  savage  state,  for 
Y^hich  they  seem  disposed  to  give  the  preference. 
This  would  have  prevented  them  from  discovering 
the  miseries  arising  from  their  own  understandings. 
We  might  ask  them,  whether  they  do  not  enjoy  a 
considerable  share  of  satisfaction  in  making  these 
complaints  ?  Whether  the  train  of  reasoning  by 
which  they  would  support  their  hypothesis,  be  not 
an  amusing  exercise  of  these  despised  powers  ? 
Whether  they  be  not  also  inspired  with  the  flatter- 
ing idea  of  superiority  over  those,  who  are  more 
contented  with  their  own  intellects,  and  the  con- 
sequences issuing  from  them  ?  and  whether  the 
ambition  of  being  distinguished  for  unusual  depth 
of  understanding,  and  the  pleasure  of  making 
converts  to  their  opinions,  do  not  sometimes  in- 
duce them  to  think  better  of  these  powers  thaa 
their  system  will  admit? 

We  may  also  remark  that  a  declamatory  mode 
of  reasoning  is  always  to  be  suspected.  A  lively 
imagination,  or  an  impetuous  passion,  assiduously 
collects  every  specious  argument  which  may  be 
subservient  to  the  object  desired,  while  with  equal 
assiduity,  it  conceals  every  fact  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. To  form  a  true  estimate  of  high  civiliza- 
tion, compared  with  the  savage  state,  the  advanta- 
ges and  disadvantages  of  each  should  be  placed  be- 
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fore  us,  and  duly  appreciated.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted as  an  indubitable  truth,  that  the  miseries  to 
which  a  savage  life  is  exposed,  are  of  an  absolute 
or  positive  nature.  They  arise  from  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  state  itself ;  nor  can  they  be  subdued 
in  any  other  way  than  by  emerging  from  it.  The 
disadvantages  arising  from  civil  life  are  contingen- 
ces,  of  which  progressive  cultivation  may  be  com- 
petent to  the  removal;  and  were  the  intellectual 
faculties  operative  of  good,  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  powers,  they  would  discover  the  means  of 
augmenting  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  ci- 
vil intercourse,  by  removing  every  inconvenience 
which  has  furnished  a  subject  for  declamation. 
(See  Note  P.) 

Although  no  one  can  argue  against  the  intellec- 
tual powers,-  but  by  such  an  exercise  of  them  as 
confutes  his  principles;  nor  can  any  one  who  con- 
siders them  as  the  gift  of  a  wise  and  intelligent 
Being,  consider  them  as  an  useless  or  pernicious 
endowment ;  yet  the  facts  upon  which  every  ob- 
jection of  the  kind  is  founded,  must  be  admitted 
to  exist.  Much  incidental  misery  does  arise  from 
a  quarter  whence  we  might  naturally  expect  the 
most  friendly  aid. 

Unfortunately,  to  every  other  power  we  possess, 
is  superadded  the  power  of  perversion.    The  most 
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pertinent  inferences  from  allegations  which  cannot 
be  denied,  are,  that  knowledge  alone,  carried  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  the  most  admired  exertions 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  not  of  themselves; 
sufficient  to  secure  to  us  that  felicity  we  ardently 
desire;  that  the  removal  of  ignorance  is  but  one 
step,  and  in  some  cases  but  a  preparatory  step,  to 
the  removal  of  still  greater  impediments  to  Well- 
being;  that  the  removal  of  one  species  of  igno- 
rance, is  too  frequently  an  introduction  to  some 
other;  palpable  darkness  being  too  frequently  sue-- 
ceeded  by  a  false  or  imperfect  light,  which, 
while  it  disposes  to  action,  inevitably  leads  us 
astray;  that  partial  knowledge  is  the  parent  of  er- 
ror in  principles  and  practice,  and  may  leacl  to 
consequences  which  total  ignorance  would  have 
escaped.  But  the  legitimate  inference  from  all 
these  facts,  and  these  concessions  is,  not  that  the 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  in  itself 
pernicious,  but  that  they  have  not  been  exercised 
in  a  proper  manner,  or  to  a  due  extent;  that  the 
discerning  and  discriminating  powers,  have  not 
always  accompanied  the  disposition  and  the  capa- 
city to  amass  knowledge,  or  to  exert  the  inventivp 
and  creative  faculties  in  certain  combinations;  that 
Wisdom  has  not  always  presided  in  our  plans,  our 
choice,  and  our  determinations;  that  in  seeking 
for  obvious  and  fascinating  Good,  we  do  not  al- 
ways perceive,  or  attend  to  the  Evil  closely  corr^ 
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nected  with  it ;  or  that  we  are  deficient  in  skill  to 
secure  benefit  from  the  one,  without  suffering 
from  the  other. 

That  there  is  some  species,  or  some  degree  of 
Good,  in  the  objects  universally  pursued  by  man- 
kind, is  self-evident.  There  must  be  some  proper- 
ty wliich  may  adraini&teji*  to  our  jcorafort  or  delight, 
or  is  gratifying  to  sojne  principle  withjn  us,  or 
there  could  he  no  incitement  to  the  pursuit.  But 
if  we  expect  from  it  more  than  it  can  possibly  af- 
ford, we  must  be  disappointed ;  or  if  we  consider 
thai  as  a  principal,  which  is  only  subordinate,  and 
neglect  the  former  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  there 
must  be  a  great  deficiency  in  our  enjoyment:  If 
we  make  great  sacrifices  for  small  gains,  the  balance 
is  proportionably  against  us:  If  we  plunge  our- 
selves into  permanent  distress  for  the  sake  of  a 
temporary  advantage  or  a  momentary  gratification, 
we  become  absolute  bankrupts  in  felicity. 

Instead  therefore  of  peevishly  rejecting  certain 
means  and  states  of  well-being,  because  they  do 
not  render  us  completely  happy ;  instead  of  em- 
ploying our  reasoning  powers  to  collect  sophistical 
arguments,  in  order  to  vindicate  discontent,  we 
should  prove  ourselves  to  be  more  deserving  of 
these  distinguished  powers  >vere  we  minutely  tp 
enquire,  how  far  the  objects  we  pursue  with  tlie 
greatest  ardour,  can  administer  to  good.?  Why  \ye 
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are  so  often  disappointed  in  our  expectations  res- 
pecting them  ?  In  short  we  should  enquire  whence 
it  proceeds  that  we  so  often  plunge  ourselves  into 
absolute  wretchedness,  in  seeking  for  apparent 
good  ? 

These  questions  can  only  be  resolved  by  form- 
ing to  ourselves  some  consistent  ideas  of  Well- 
being,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Evil  or  Misery  on 
the  other;  by  examining  what  powers  we  possess 
for  enjoyment,  what  are  the  means  adapted  to  the 
end ;  in  what  consists  that  state  of  existence  which 
is  painful  and  irksome  to  us,  and  the  circumstances 
we  should  assiduously  avoid  ?  This  will  prepare  us 
for  other  enquiries  of  equal  importance,  respecting 
the  temper  and  conduct  of  ourselves  and  others, 
which  are  best  calculated  to  insure  the  happiness 
amply  provided  for  us,  and  escape  the  unhappiness 
to  which  we  are  exposed. 


IDISQUISITIO^ 

THE  THIRD. 


Inquiry  into  the 
NATURE  AND  SOURCES 

OF 

■WELL-BEING. 


DISQUISITION  III. 


hiquirij  into  the  JS^ature  and  Sources  of  JVell-heijig. 


T  was  asserted  in  our  introductory  remarks,  that 


the  great  diversity  in  our  passions  and  affecti- 
ons, the  momentary  impetus  of  some,  the  extra- 
vagance of  others,  and  the  versatility  with  which 
particular  objects  are  alternately  pursued  and 
avoided ;  the  painful  disappointments  felt,  when 
our  attempts  have  failed,  and  the  dissatisfaction 
which  so  frequently  accompanies  success;  are  the 
strongest  indications  that  mankind  in  general  en- 
tertain imperfect,  confused,  and  contradictory 
ideas,  concerning  that  Well-being,  so  incessantly 
desired;  nor  are  they  more  accurate  in  their  ideas 
of  the  Evil  they  are  solicitous  to  avoid.  Hence  it 
is  that  they  pui-sue  wrong  objects,  or  employ  im- 
proper and  unsuccessful  means.  They  seek  per- 
manent well-being  where  it  cannot  possibly  reside; 
and  they  mistake  slighter  inconveniencies  or  tem- 
porary suflTerings,  for  evils  of  the  firsj  magnitude. 
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These  remarks  are  fully  justified  and  confirmed  hy 
numerous  facts  which  have  been  ah-eady  stated 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  notwithstand- 
ing our  many  errors,  notwithstanding  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  so  much  misery,  mankind  are  still 
able  to  form  some  ideas  of  well-being,  both  as  to 
nature  and  extent.  They  know  when  they  feel 
zve/l,  comfortahle,  happy;  when  they  consider  exis- 
tence as  a  blessing  ;  and  when  it  is  their  principal 
desire  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  their  present 
comforts,  or  to  augment  their  number.  The  ex- 
perience of  mankind  tells  them,  that  these  ideas  of 
well-being,  may  sometimes  be  suggested  by  a  cer- 
tain placid  state  of  which  they  are  conscious,  some- 
times by  the  gratification  of  particular  desires 
which  may  be  excited  occasionally;  and  sometimes 
by  the  indulgence  of  some  particular  affection  or 
emotion,  which  is  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  their 
feelings.  They  also  know  that  it  is  the  grand  oc- 
cupation of  their  lives,  either  to  pureue  or  to  che- 
rish objects,  which  may  prove  the  means  and  in- 
struments of  good,  either  by  gratifying  their  de- 
sires, improving  their  state,  or  calling  forth  some 
pleasing  affection  ;  and  that  they  are  solicitous  to 
protect  such  blessings  from  incidental  danger  or  de- 
signed assaults.  The  whole  History  of  the  Passions, 
as  they  have  been  contemplated  in  our  analytical 
treatise,  demonstrates  these  facts.  It  manifests  an 
universal  per&ua,sion  that  some  kind  or  degree  of-' 
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well-being  is  attainable,  while  it  betrays  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  concerning  the  specific  nature  of 
well-being,  and  the  right  methods  of  securing  it. 

But  it  is  very  extraordinary  that,  although  the 
possession  of  Good  be  the  incessant  desire  of  every 
individual,  mankind  in  general  take  so  little  pains 
to  form  adequate  notions  of  this  good ;  to  exa- 
mine minutely  in  what  it  consists,  and  by  what 
specific  means  it  can  be  obtained.    They  appear 
to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  chance  of 
receiving  different  impressions  from  surrounding 
objects,  as  they  pass  through  life;  or  they  permit 
the  strong  and  vigorous  influence  of  present  ob- 
jects, to  be  their  sole  guides ;  and  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty they  are  convinced  by  experience  itself, 
that  the  dissatisfactions  and  vexations  they  sulfer, 
proceed  from  the  seductions   of  these  guides. 
They  eagerly  pursue  the  more  immediate,  or  most 
agreeable  sensations  arising  from  the  gratification, 
of  their  appetites,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  pre- 
valent passion,  without  calculating  the  sum  of  good 
or  evil  which  will  be  the  probable  result. 

It  is  surely  of  the  first  importance,  that  we 
entertain  just  ideas  of  that  for  which  we  arc 
all  anxious;  that  we  ascertain  in  what  Well- 
being  consists;  the  degrees  of  felicity  human  na- 
ture is  rendered  capable  of  possessing,  and  the 
!iourcesfrom  whence  alone  they  are  derived,  pre- 
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paratory  to  our  pursuit  of  the  means  we  consideir 
as  adapted  to  the  end. 

Without  some  consistent  ideas  of  well-being,  if 
will  be  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  objects 
we  are  so  anxious  to  obtain,  as  the  means  of  hap-' 
piness,  have  any  connection  with  it;  whether  the 
possession  of  them,  although  so  generally  desired, 
be  in  any  respect  calculated  to  place  us  in  a  state 
which  all  men  would  pronounce  to  be  Happy; 
whether  we  may  not  deceive  oui'selves  by  some 
vague  conceptions  concerning  various  kinds  of 
gratifications;  and  precipitately  indulge  some  pre- 
vailing humour,  without  examining  if  such  indul- 
gences will  constitute  the  whole  of  well-being, 
render  it  permanent,  and  progressive,  or  essential-' 
ly  deduct  from  it. 

To  be  the  better  enabled  to  form  a  genuine 
estimate  of  that  which  all  men  pursue,  it  will  be 
proper  to  collect  together  some  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Well-being,  state  its  various  de- 
grees, examine  the  specific  nature  and  qualities  of 
the  means  pursued  in  order  to  obtain  the  end;  and 
trace  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  Man.    In  our  Analytical  View  of 
the  Passions^,  some  of  these  subjects  have  been  oc- 
casionally noticed ;  but  as  our  observations  were 
cursorily  made  in  various  connections,  and  for  va- 
rious purposes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  them 
in  a  mpre  connected  and  ample  manner,  and  en- 
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ter  minutely  into  various  particulars,  vfhich  have 
not  as  yet  demanded  our  attention. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  we  shall,  in  the 
present  Disquisition,  observe  the  following  order  : 

First  we  shall  make  some  observations  on  the 
nature  of  Well-being,  and  the  degrees  of  Well-be- 
ing attainable  by  Man. 

In  the  next  place,  examine  the  various  sources 
of  Well-being,  and  investigate  the  specific  cha- 
racter of  each. 

The  above  inquiries  will  be  introductory  to 
some  observations  respecting  the  progressive  na- 
ture of  Well-being ;  and  also 

To  an  examination  of  the  nature,  and  causes  of 
human  misery. 


CHAP.  I. 
ON  THE  NATURE  OF  WELL-BEING. 

nature  of  Well-being  is  most  intimately- 
connected  with  its  sources,  and  will  be  more 
fully  understood,  byan  attention  to  Mez> influence, 
it  will  not  be  practicable  to  treat  this  part  of  our 
subject  at  large,  in  a  distinct  and  separate  manner. 
We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves,  under  the 
present  head,  to  a  few  introductory  observations. 

That  a  state  of  Well-being  is  a  state  of  agreeable 
sensation^  is  a  position  which  no  one  will  doubt. 
Where  no  feeling  is  excited,  we  are  dead  both  to 
pleasure  and  pain.  To  an  attentive  percipient,  no 
impression  or  perception  can  be  totally  indifferent; 
some  degree  of  predilection  and  aversion  will  be 
created,  which  constitutes  the  commencement  of 
Well-being  or  of  the  contrary:  for  predilection 
and  aversion  cannot  exist  with  insensibility.  We 
had  a  singular  instance,  under  the  article  of  Senti- 
ment of  our  minuter  feelings,  when  it  was  remarked 
that  they  accompanied  our  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable opinions,  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 
others,  with  whom  we  may  have  no  immediate 
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connection ;  there  can  therefore  be  no  difficulty 
in  admitting  them  to  extend  to  the  minuti^  of  our 
own  existence.  See  also  what  has  been  advanced 
under  the  Article  Consciousness. 

Nor  will  it  be  disputed,  that  a  sense  of  well-be- 
inff  is  a  sensation  a2:reeahle  to  our  nature.  This  is 
so  evident  a  proposition,  that  nothing  can  be  added 
to  make  it  more  intelligible  and  convincing.  It 
is  always  produced  by  something  that  is  pleasing  to 
us  ;  and  it  renders  existence  valuable  in  our  esti- 
mation, as  long  as  we  are  conscious  of  the  impres- 
sion. Were  it  not  for  this  quality,  it  could  never 
be  desired.* 

Experience  also  informs  us,  that  agreeable  sen- 
sations may  be  infinitely  diversified,  according  to 
the  seat  of  them;  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
exciting  causes,  as  these  are  simple  or  combined; 
according  to  the  degrees  of  their  influence  upon 
the  Percipient,  and  according  to  the  habitual  or 
occasional  sensibility  of  his  frame,  or  to  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  of  the  moment. 

Our  agreeable  sensations  are  usually  distinguish- 
ed into  Corporeal  and  Mental.  The  first  relate 
chiefly  to  our  animal  appetites,  or  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  external  objects  by  the  organs  of  sense ; 

*  See  Phil.  Treat,  p.  21,  also  Notes  C  and  F, 
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in  the  other,  the  powers  of  the  Mind  are  more  im- 
mediately engaged;  hence  they  are  deemed  more 
refined  and  intellectual.  These  distinctions  pro- 
perly mark  the  two  extremes :  For  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  mind  can  be  wholly  elevated  above 
the  corporeal  sensations.  Its  desires  are  towards 
them  ;  it  is  conscious  of  their  indulgence,  and  of 
their  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  exalted 
of  the  mental  occupations  are  through  the  medium 
and  instrumentality  of  the  corporeal  powers  ;  and 
will,  in  some  cases,  produce  emotions  which  indi- 
cate how  mucK  the  corporeal  frame  may  be  irrflu- 
enced  by  the  state  of  the  mind.  Each  species 
equally  belongs  to  the  common  nature  of  Man, 
whatever  may  be  our  opinians  concerning  the  pe  - 
culiar seat  of  each.* 

The  sensations  under  each  class  admit  of  various 
degrees,,  whieh  are  expressed  by  correspondent 
terms.  The  lowest  state  is  denoted  by  the  term 
agreeable;  that  is,  there  is  something  in  our  feel- 
ings, in  our  situation,  in  the  scenes  around  us,  or 
in.  some  peculiarity,  whieh  we  experience  to  agree, 
at  the  iLnstant  at  least,  with  our  nature,  with  our 
desires  and  propensities,  or  with  our  humour. 
There  is  some  kind  or  degree  of  adapiaiion,  which 
is  acceptable  to  us ;  and  although  it  should  not  pos- 
sess sufficient  force  to  arrest  our  affections,  or  ex- 


*  See  Vol.  I.  Ob6er..4,  On  the  Scat  of  t&e  Passions.. 
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cite  strong  emotions,  yet  it  is  very  acceptahle  to  US;^ 
and  forms  as  it  were  the  commencement  of  well- 
being. 

The  next  degree  is  expressed  by  pleasure,  plea- 
sing,  pleasant.  The  cause  of  a  sensation  which  we 
pronounce  to  be  pleasant^  is  acknowledged  to  pos- 
sess a  power  beyond  simply  agreeing  with  our  na- 
ture or  propensities,  for  this  may  be  so  gentle  in 
its  influence,  that  the  mind  scarcely  adverts  to  it. 
Pleasure  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  positive 
Good.  The  agreeahleness  of  our  state  may  some- 
times be  occasioned,  by  perceiving  our  release 
from  what  has  been  disagreeable  ;  pleasure  is  of  a 
more  positive  nature.  Under  pleasant  sensations, 
we  are  fully  conscious  that  we  feel  agreeably,  that 
our  sensations  are  very  desirable  in  themselves,  and 
the  objects  exciting  them  worthy  of  our  ardent 
pursuit. 

As  all  sensations  exciting  a  perception,  or  con- 
sciousness of  Well-being  are  at  the  m%\.?iT\\.,  pleasant  J 
pleasing,  productive  of  pleasure,  thus  are  these 
equally  applicable  to  the  enjoyments  of  a  more 
sensitive,  or  of  a  more  refined  and  mental  nature. 
Yet  it  is  observable  that  when  we  speak  of  Pleasure 
indefinitely,  we  are  supposed  to  refer  moreparti- 
cularly  to  sensual  enjoyments,  and  to  the  indul- 
gence of  the  animal  appetite.  These  ideas  are 
suggested  when  it  is  said  of  any  one,  that    he  is 
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fond  of  pleasure,"  that  *^Mie  pursues  hk  pleasures  t& 
the  neglect  of  his  duty/'  &c.  Where  the  word  is 
applied  to  7;2e/z/<z/ enjoyments,  it  is  used  with  znex- 
plicative,  as  the  "  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  the 
pleasures  of  hope,  the  pleasures  of  religion,"  &c. 
These  different  modes  of  expression  arise  from 
the  perception,  that  in  the  gratification  of  the  ap- 
petites and  passions,  the  strength  of  sensation  is 
most  obvious;  they  are  sensitive  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word  :  and  as  pleasure  from  these 
sources  is  of  short  duration,  the  term  itself  is  used  to 
denote  this  species  of  enjoyment,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Happiness,  which  expresses  a  more  perma- 
nent state  of  Well-being,  from  more  refined  sources. 

Whatever  has  proved  instrumental  in  supplying 
our  wants,  or  satisfying  a  desire  previously  excited, 
is  graleful  to  us ;  and  we  chiefly  use  the  term  in 
this  connection.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  Gratification 
of  our  desires,  of  our  propensities,  of  our  appe- 
tites, of  our  passions;  even  Anger  m^d  Revenge, 
although  they  have  something  turbulent  and  pain- 
ful in  their  nature.  Desire  being  in  itself  an  un- 
easy sensation,  while  it  has  before  it  some  object 
which,  at  the  instant,  promises  possession  of  Good, 
the  satisfying  of  a  desire  is,  generally  speaking, 
grateful  on  two  accounts;  it  unites  to  the  release 
from  the  preceding  uneasiness,  an  acquisition  of 
the  Good  desired ;  which  gives  an  augmented  pow- 
er to  the  pleasures  of  gratification. 
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Sensations  of  this  nature  are  so  acceptable,  at 
the  moment,  where  the  object  desired  seemed  to 
possess  peculiar  powers  of  gratification,  that  the 
indulgence  is  frequentl}'^  termed  Ejijoynient.  An 
expression  which  perfectly  corresponds  with  what 
has  been  remarked  concerning  the  nature  of  joy; 
which  is  generally  excited  by  the  sudden  and  prompt 
completion  of  an  ardent  wish.  A  high  degree  of 
enjoyment  is  distinguished  by  the  epithets  delight, 
delightful.  As  Gratifications,  have  in  many  of  their 
connections  a  sensual  character,  delight  is  more 
immediately  applicable  to  the  mind.  It  is  mostly 
descriptive  of  pleasures  of  a ///e/z/ai/nature;  and  of 
such  scenes  as  are  calculated  to  exhilarate  the  spi- 
rits. It  is  not  in  its  proper  place  when  applied  to 
the  grosser  indulgences  of  Sense;  but  it  has  an  af- 
finity with  the  pleasures  of  Taste;  in  which  organic 
sensations  are  introductive  of  mental  enjoyments; 
and  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  refined  and 
exalted  Affections.  Although  we  maybe  permitted 
to  speak  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  no  one  but  a 
confirmed  Glutton  will  dare  to  speak  of  the  delights 
of  the  table.  We  are  authorized  to  take  delight  in 
music,  in  dancing,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chace, 
in  all  the  pleasing  and  exhilarating  scenes  of  na- 
ture, and  in  the  contemplation  of  works  of  art : 
and  we  are  commanded  to  delight  in  the  practice 
of  virtue,  in  the  exercise  of  the  social  and  benevo- 
lent affections,  and  in  the  offices  of  Religion. 
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Amusement  is  the  agreeable  occcupation  of 
the  mind,  of  a  more  gentle  influence.  The  ob- 
jects of  amusement  are  confessedly  of  a  trifling 
nature.  They  serve  to  fill  up  the  void  in  those 
who  have  nothing  interesting  before  them  ;  and 
they  occasionally  aflfbrd  acceptable  relaxation  to 
the  industrious, 

^  Extacies,  Raptures,  Transports,  denote  an  ex- 
cess of  delight.  They  carry  the  Subject  out  of 
himself.  He  appears  deprived  of  the  power  of 
self-restraint,  or  of  exercising  a  control  over  his 
feelings.  Extacy  is  mostly  applicable  to  the  ex- 
cess of  Joy  ;  Rapture  is  more  intimately  connect- 
ed with  subjects  of  sublime  meditation;  and  they 
are  both  indications  of  the  most  exalted  pleasure. 
Transport  indicates  a  violence  or  excess  in  the 
passions  of  any  kind,  whether  they  be  of  a  plea- 
sant or  unpleasant  nature.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
transports  of  joy,  of  anger,  of  grief,  and  of  terror. 

The  above  expressions  are  chiefly  applicable  to 
occasional  sensations  of  the  pleasurable  kind  :  and 
they  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  perpetuity.  They 
may  all  of  them  be  excited  by  transient  scenes, 
without  placing  Man  in  a  better  state,  than  that  in 
which  they  found  him.  Things  agreeable,  pleasant, 
gratifying,  delightful,  and  productive  of  moment- 
ary extacies,  may  soon  expend  their  influence, 
without  leaving  the  mind  in  a  desirable  state  of 
Well-being.    Some  of  them  may  be  succeeded  by 
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the  disagreeable  sensations  of  regret ;  and  others 
by  still  more  painful  repentance  and  remorse. 

Well-being,  in  its  more  permanent  state,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appeWationo?  Happiness.  This  is 
a  generic  term,  applicable  to  every  source  of  men- 
tal enjoyment  indiscriminately.  It  indicates  a  dis- 
tinction between  sensual  pleasures,  or  even  those 
inspired  by  more  refined  objects  of  taste,  and  such 
pleasures  which  are  eminently  seated  in  the  Mind, 
The  pursuits  which  are  stigmatized  as  Carnal,  are 
never  considered  as  productive  of  Happiness.  Nor 
do  we  apply  the  term  to  the  enjoyments  derived 
from  the  fine  arts,  or  the  contemplation  of  any  of 
their  productions,  or  to  the  effects  of  mere  amuse- 
ments. It  is  only  applicable  to  a  pleasing  stale  of 
the  mind,  commencing  with  contentment,  quick- 
ened and  augmented  by  the  other  affections  or 
passions  of  joy,  satisfaction,  complacency,  &c.  It 
is  familiarly  used  to  express  the  pleasures  derived 
from  social  intercoui'se  ;  thus  we  are  happy  to  see 
a  friend,  happy  to  serve  him ;  happy  to  hear  from 
him,  and  happy  to  discover  a  similarity  of  disposi- 
tion or  sentiment,  with  those  whose  character  or 
judgment  we  esteem. 

As  Happiness  consists  of  various  stages  or  degrees, 
and  may  be  implanted  by  objects  possessing  vari- 
ous degrees  of  excellence,  the  most  important  of 
these  are  characterised  by  peculiar  and  appropriate 
terms,  such  as  felicity,  bliss,  beatitude. 
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Felicity  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word  which  sim- 
ply expresses  Happiness,  yet  in  its  adoption,  it  con- 
veys a  more  refined  and  elevated  idea,  or  a  still 
greater  degree  of  well-being.  Although  we  may 
always  be  happy  to  see  a  friend,  yet  we  shall  not 
always  possess  Felicity  at  the  interview.  It  must 
be  a  most  intimate  friend,  in  whose  company  and 
conversation  we  take  peculiar  delight ;  and  whose 
well-being  we  contemplate  with  peculiar  satisfac- 
tion. By  this  illustration  we  discover,  that  felicity 
not  only  expresses  a  more  refined  degree,  but  a 
more  permanent  state  of  well-being.  Indeed  it 
principally  refers  to  a  state  of  happiness ;  it  is  the 
result  of  a  minute  and  extensive  survey  of  those 
circumstances,  in  our  situation,  which  promise  to 
be  the  sources  of  permanent  pleasure;  by  means 
of  which  wc  enjoy  contentment,  satisfaction,  and 
exercise  the  social,  and  complacential  affections  of 
the  heart. 

Bliss  expresses  Happiness  from  the  most  exalted 
source.  It  applies  to  the  felicity  enjoyed  by  supe- 
rior Intelligences,  and  even  by  the  most  perfect  of 
Beings;  and  it  is  alone  deemed  applicable  to  liu- 
man  beings,  whose  minds  are  elevated  above  sub- 
lunary enjoyment,  and  filled  with  transports  by  the 
contemplation  of  celestial  subjects. 

Beatitude  is  also  elevated  above  every  thing  that 
is  mundane;  but  it  principally  characterises  that 
state  in  which  bliss  is  enjoyed ;  to  which  it  appears 
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to  have  the  same  relation,  as  felicity  has  to  the 
sensation  of  happiness. 

The  grand  characteristic  of  Happiness,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  mere  sensations  of  pleasure, 
is  seated  in  its  being  capable  of  Perpetuity.  Plea- 
sures are  in  their  nature  transient ;  they  cannot  be 
permanently  enjoyed  with  an  equal  degree  of 
intenseness;  nor  will  a  diversity  of  objects,  or 
varied  pleasures  prevent  satiety.  But  the  mind  may 
easily  be  supposed  to  exist  in  a  state  of  permanent 
well-being ;  and  bliss  may  be  succeeded  by  bliss 
ful  sensations,  in  an  unremitted  succession. 

Happiness  in  all  its  stages,  may  perhaps  be 
aptly  discriminated  from  the  other  pleasurable 
sensations,  by  the  following  characteristics:  It  is  a 
refined  sensaiiun,  permanently  agreeable  from  causes, 
in  which  the  mind  is  peculiarly  interested,  and  of 
tohicli  it  uniformly  approves.  Whoever  feels  him- 
self in  this  situation,  feels  himself  happy  in  the 
completest  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  placed  at  a 
remote  distance  from  every  agonizing  passion  ; 
his  mind  is  occupied  by  interesting  objects  ;  and 
under  the  perpetual  influence  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing, approved,  and  sublime  affections.  He  no 
longer  hesitates  whether  life  be  a  blessing ;  his  only 
remaining  desire  is  a  perpetuity  of  bliss.  A  conscious- 
ness of  Well-being  diffuses  a  pleasing  serenity  over 
the  soul,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  enjoyment;  and 
this  can  be  only  interrupted,  by  the  occasional  sen- 
sation of  some  exalted  and  di^gnified  Emotion  ! 
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ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  WELL-BEING. 

f  j  ^HESE  are  many  and  various.  They  relate  to 
man  as  endowed  with  a  sensitive,  corporeal 
frame  ;  as  susceptible  of  various  affections^  either 
personal,  or  in  his  social  character,  and  as  possess- 
ing intellectual  powers.  They  may  also  have  a 
reference  to  his  hopes  and  expectations  respecting 
futurity.  We  shall,  in  the  present  chapter,  confine 
our  attention  to  the  various  objects  with  which 
man  is  connected,  in  the  present  state  of  existence; 
and  devote  the  following  chapter  to  the  consi- 
deration of  Religion,  as  the  source  of  well-being. 

SECT.  L 

ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  WELL-BEING  ADAPTED  TO  THE 
SENSITIVE  NATURE  OF  MAN. 

npHERE  is  a  placid  state,  both  of  body  and 
mind,  which  most  men  experience  at  times, 
and  some  not  unfrequently  ;  of  which  it  may  be 
difficult  to  trace  the  specific  causes.  It  consists 
in  a  perfect  exemption  from  every  uneasiness. 
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corporeal  or  mental;  and  in  a  general  undefined 
perception  of  Comfort.  It  is  derived  from  the 
operation  of  various  minuter  circumstances; 
which  like  the  circumambient  atmosphere,  may  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  unconscious  of  their 
existence,  or  are  ignorant  of  their  component 
parts.  We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe, 
that  through  the  medium  of  our  bodily  organs, 
we  are  intimately  connected  with  the  objects 
around  us;  and  by  virtue  of  the  exquisite  sensibi- 
lity of  our  frame,  nothing  can  remain  perfectly 
indifferent  to  us.  We  perceive,  in  every  part  of 
nature,  powers  and  properties,  which  seem  adapted 
to  some  principle  with  which  we  are  endowed, 
and  from  each  of  these  properties  are  we  able  to 
enjoy  some  degree  of  pleasure.  It  is  from  such 
sources  that  we  derive  many  habitual  comforts, 
which,  although  they  may  not  be  sufficiently  po- 
tent at  all  times,  to  attract  our  immediate  attention, 
contribute  very  copiously  to  an  habitual  sense  of 
well-being.  Thus  are  we  able  to  enjoy,  by  turns 
and  in  different  moods,  the  exhilarations  of  light, 
the  soothings  of  darkness,  grateful  warmth,  re- 
freshing coolness,  the  pleasures  of  motion,  those 
of  tranquillity  and  rest.  Every  object  of  vision 
with  which  the  material  world  is  so  amply  supplied; 
the  diversity  of  sounds  and  of  odours,  with  which 
the  correspondent  senses  are  regaled,  are  rendered 
capable  of  placing  us  in  a  conscious  state  of  well- 
being,  whether  or  not  we  advert  to  the  causes. 
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Each  Organ  of  sense  has  its  own  characteristic 
power  of  receiving  impressions  of  a  pleasurable 
nature,  correspondent  to  its  conformation  and 
uses;  and  correspondent  to  that  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  nerves,  by  which  it  is  specifically  adap- 
ted to  the  distinct  properties  of  surrounding  bo- 
dies. Each  organ  of  sense  has  also  its  diversities 
of  pleasurable  impressions.  These  are  too  nume- 
rous and  too  subtile  to  be  traced  and  fully  explain- 
ed. The  various  species  of  bodies,  for  example, 
which  emit  pleasing  effluviae',  have  their  own  char- 
acteristic odours;  by  which  they  are  not  only  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  but  they  communi- 
cate their  own  distinct  gratifications.  Numberless 
are  the  substances  which  are  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late: These  are  classified  according  to  their  own 
peculiar  flavour;  and  in  each  class,  there  is  an  in- 
finitude of  bodies  spread  over  every  part  of  the 
creation,  communicating  their  peculiar  characte- 
I'istic  relish.  Similar  observations  are  applicable 
to  the  innumerable  objects  which  charm  the  eye 
by  their  colours,  their  configurations,  their  ar- 
rangements, their  magnitude,  their  minuteness, 
their  organization,  and  obvious  adaptations  to 
a  diversity  of  purposes.  They  are,  in  like  manner, 
applicable  to  the  melodious  or  harmonic  sounds 
which  delight  the  ear.  How  pleasing  are  the  di- 
versities observable  in  the  human  voice  !  What  a 
yariety  do  we  not  observe  among  the  feathered 
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warblers  of  the  woods  and  groves !  How  great  is 
the  diversity  of  musical  instruments,  from  which 
«ounds  are  emitted  in  a  boundless  variety;  and  al- 
thouj»h  these  sounds  be  devoid  of  articulation  or 
thoujjht,  thev  are  able  to  refresh  and  exhilarate 
the  Irame  ;  to  soothe  the  animal  spirits,  draw 
forth  the  tenderest  emotions,  or  elevate  the  mfnd 
to  something  dignified  and  noble,  as  if  some  speci- 
fic object  were  immediately  before  us ! 

in  every  instance  of  organic  impulse,  the  sensa- 
tion felt,  appears  to  be  seated  in  tlie  part  which 
.  eceives  the  impression,  yet  the  Mind  is  obviously 
participant,  by  the  power  of  its  consciousness :  and 
the  general  effects  are  a  vivacity  and  exhilaration, 
which  common  phraseology  ascribes  to  the  animal 
spirits.  The  intenseuess  of  gratification  may  depend 
upon  various  causes ;  such  as  the  nature  of  the  gra- 
tification itself,  tiie  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and 
the  strength  of  the  preceding  desire.  For  when 
this  desire  arises  to  an  ungovernable  passion,  it  is 
in  itself  a  sensation  of  the  disagreeable  kind  ;  but 
the  sudden  removal  of  pain  is  always  a  source  of 
positive  pleasure ;  a  glow  of  satisfaction  accom- 
panies the  sudden  relief,  and  this  circumstance,  su- 
j>eradded  to  the  pleasure  peculiar  to  the  nature  of 
the  gratification,  augments  its  effects 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  organic  pleasures. 
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Those  which  arise  from  the  gratification  of  the 
sensual  appetites,  are  in  their  own  nature  tempo- 
rary and  transient.  They  were  manifestly  or- 
dained to  answer  a  physical  purpose.  They  relate 
to  the  growth,  support,  and  invigoration  of  the 
corporeal  frame :  and  also  to  the  reproduction  of 
the  species,  that  animal  life  may  continue  to  exist, 
under  a  constitution  of  things  which  has  destined 
each  individual  to  dissolution.  The  benignity  and 
importance  of  a  plan,  which  renders  the  use  of 
such  means  as  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Species,  a  source  of  gratification,  are  most  con- 
spicuous. If  animal  natures  were  not  stimulated 
by  desires,  there  would  be  an  universal  suspension 
of  those  pursuits  which  are  so  essential  to  their 
support.  The  desires  of  this  class  are  impetuous, 
that  they  may  become  efficient,  by  surmounting 
various  obstacles  which  might  otherwise  be  deemed 
insuperable;  and  that  the  important  blessings  of 
health,  vigour,  and  existence,  might  not  be  expo- 
sed to  dangerous  inattention  and  neglect.  But  they 
are  rendered  periodical,  that  they  may  not  occupy 
the  whole  of  our  attention  and  pursuit;  and  that 
ample  leisure  may  be  enjoyed  for  various  other 
purposes  of  existence. 

Their  final  cause  being  to  answer  specific  pur- 
poses, when  these  are  effected,  the  desire  immedi- 
ately subsides.  The  gratification  ceases,  when  the 
stimulus  of  the  particular  appetite  ceases  to  act ; 
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and  if,  by  any  adventitious  means,  there  should  be 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  enjoyment,  far  beyond 
the  natural  impulse,  the  pleasurable  sensation  is 
succeeded  by  apathy  and  disgust.     Those  sensual 
enjoyments  which  are  at  the  commencement  the 
most  vivid,  are  most  prone  to  disgust.  Enjoyed 
with  innocence,  and  with  that  moderation  which 
secures  from  satiety,  they  leave  a  pleasurable  in- 
fluence behind  them.     They  have  removed  the 
irksome  sensations  arising  from  desires  ungratified; 
they  relieve  the  mind  from  the  sameness  and  insi- 
pidity of  the  more  servile  offices  of  life;  it  is  cheer- 
ed by  the  perception  that  there  is  good  adapted 
to  our  animal  nature,  within  the  reach  of  every 
one.    The  prospect  of  future  gratifications,  of  a 
similar  kind,  is  satisfactory  and  consoling  ;  while  it 
stimulates  to  a  pleasing  pursuit  of  the  means.  Thus, 
as  we  have  formerly  remarked  in  our  description 
of  general  health,  a  certain  vivacity  and  vigour, 
not  easily  described,  reign  through  the  system ;  and 
we  possess  a  consciousness  of  good,  which  we  are 
not  solicitous  to  define.* 

It  has  been  hinted  already,  that  the  gratifications 
which  have  for  their  final  cause,  the  production  or 
support  of  animal  life,  are  universally  considered 
as  the  least  respectable  in  the  scale  of  enjoyments. 
They  are  indulgences  in  which  the  Mind  is  sup- 
posed to  have  the  least  share,  and  therefore  they 
*  See  ]?h.  Treat.  Obs.  Qn  the  s«at  of  tbe  Passioas,  pasgim. 
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are  exclusively  denominated  sensual.  They  ar(? 
moreover  peculiarly  exposed  to  those  excesses 
and  irregularities,  which  nothing  excepting  a  ge^ 
neral  depravity  of  mannei-s,  can  prevent  from 
being  peculiarly  disgraceful  in  the  public  eye. 

The  gratifications  derived  from  Odours,  acquire 
no  character  either  of  censure  or  applause  ;  they 
are  not  so  anxiously  pursued,  nor  is  indulgence 
marked  with  culpable  excess. 

In  many  of  those  gratifications  enjoyed  through 
the  medium  of  Sight  and  of  Hearing,  the  Miful 
is  more  immediately  considered  as  being  a  partici- 
pant.   Refinements  in  these,  are  contemplated 
with  pleasure ;  as  being  the  product  of  art  and 
science,  and  the  rewards     genius.    They  manifest 
various  degrees  of  skill,  which  call  forth  our  admi- 
ration; and  they  are  enjoyed  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction, from  their  obvious  adaptation  to  a  refined 
and  cultivated  taste.    Such  gratifications  are  placed 
in  the  medium  between  the  enjoyments  supposed 
to  be  purely  corporeal,  and  those  which  have  been 
exclusively  ascribed  to  the  mind.    But  although 
they  aspire  after  a  more  exalted  character,  they 
are  still  placed,  by  common  consent,  in  the  re- 
jlions  of  Pleasure ;  and  are  viewed  as  transient 
amusements,  rather  than  as  a  permanent  Good. 


Well-being* 

SECT.  IL 

ON  THE  AFFECTIONS  WHICH  ARE  IN  THEMSELVES 
PRODUCTIVE  OF  WELL-BEING. 

has  been  remarked,  that  the  sensations  enu- 
merated above  communicate  a  perception  of* 
well-being,  as  long  as  we  are  under  the  immediate! 
influence  of  their  specific  causes;  butthat  thisinflu- 
ence  is  of  a  transitory  nature.  No  one  expects  to  en- 
joy incessant  pleasure,  gratification,  or  delight  from 
a  particular  object,  or  a  particular  idea,  however  vi- 
vid the  first  impression  may  have  been.  These  sen- 
sations do  not  therefore  denote  an  habitual  state  of 
mind,  but  merely  its  occasional  feelings.  Its  ha- 
bitual state  of  Well-being,  is  alone  to  be  found  in 
the  habitual  exercise  of  its  best  affections;  the  in- 
fluence  and  permanency  of  which  are  productive 
of  various  degrees  of  Happiness,  and  constitute  the 
important  distinction  between  Happiness,  and  the 
Pleasures  of  Sense. 

In  our  introductory  treatise  it  was  observed,  that 
the  habitual  dispositions  of  our  minds,  respecting 
well-being  and  happiness,  are  the  origins  of  those 
two  cardinal  affections  Love  and  Hatred,  with  theii* 
satellites,  jDes/re  smd  Aversion :  that  Love  invariably 
respects  whatever  appears  to  possess  Good,  or  the 
J)ower  of  communicating  it ;  whatever  has  a  ten-* 
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deney  towards  actual  enjoyment ;  or  towards  the 
possession  of  some  desirable  object,  capable  of 
producing  enjoyment :  that  it  is  excited  by  the  per- 
ception or  supposition  of  particular  properties  or 
qualities,  congenial  to  our  nature,  and  adapted  to 
render  existence  desirable:  and  that  Hatred  is  ex- 
cited by  qualities  of  an  opposite  nature  and  tenden- 
cy.  It  was  also  remarked  that  all  those  passions 
and  affections  which  are  immediately  excited  by  the 
idea  of  Good,  are  in  themselves  of  a  pleasant  na- 
ture; and  those  in  which  the  idea  of  Evil  is  pre- 
dominant, are  in  themselves  painful ;  and  that  this 
iaw  is  uniformly  operative,  whether  the  ideas  of 
good  and  evil  have  a  reference  to  the  Selfish  or 
Social  principle;  whether  the  object  of  our  love 
relate  to  our  own  personal  welfare,  or  whether  it 
have  a  reference  to  the  state,  conduct,  or  character 
of  others.*    It  was  farther  observed,  that  the  per- 
manency of  well-being  or  of  unhappiness,  is  alone 
to  be  found  in  the  Affections ;  that  the  Passions  are, 
strictly  speaking,  momentary  agitations,  produced 
by  the  sudden  influence  of  their  exciting  causes, 
which  upon  their  subsiding,  leave  the  mind  under 
some  more  permanent  sensation,  of  a  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  nature,  as  often  as  the  object  appears 
to  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  importance :  t 


*  See  Phil.  Treatise,  Chap.  1,  §  3\  4,  5.    Class  I.  Order  L 
Part  II.  Chap.  III.  §  4.       +  See  Part  II.  Obs.  II. 
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and  in  our  Section  on  the  influence  of  the  passions 
on  Happiness,  we  gave  a  general  sketch  of  thos6 
passions  and  affections,  which  are  immediately  pror 
ductive  of  pleasant  sensations^  such  as  our  nature 
eagerly  seeks  after;  and  also  of  those  which  ar,^ 
productive  of  unhappiness.* 

Having  thus  amply  considered  this  subject  in 
various  connections  and  for  different  purposes,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  every  mi- 
iiute  particular  at  present ;  and  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  the  resumption  of  those  ideas,  which 
are  peculiarly  calculated  to  elucidate  the  subject 
immediately  under  consideration;  subjoining  such 
remarks  as  may  be  requisite,  in  the  present  con- 
nection. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  alreadv  advanced^ 
that  Love  is,  in  itself,  a  most  pleasing  affection. 
"Whatever  be  the  object,  and  however  the  mind 
may  be  deceived  in  its  choice,  or  disappointed 
in  its  expectations,  the  affection  was  indulged  be- 
cause it  was  a  pleasant  one.  For  where  the  delu- 
sion has  been  the  greatest,  and  disappointments 
the  most  vexatious,  the  affection  itself  could  onlv 
be  excited  by  the  appearance  of  something  Goodj 
Amiable,  Desirable;  some  quality  or  other,  which' 
promised  to  contribute  to  our  welfare.    Hence  if 

*  Part  IL  Ch.  III.  ^  4. 
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is  that  the  sole  contemplation  of  a  beloved  objecf 
coitimunicates  pleasure.    The  whole  attention  is 
directed  towards  something  estimated  as  a  good ; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  the 
mind.    Lote  contemplates  good  in  the  object, 
good  in  the  means,  good  in  the  end.    In  every 
pursuit  of  personal  welfare.  Self-love  is  the  centre 
to  which  every  beloved  quality  is  expected  to  gra* 
vitate;  and  as  it  respects  the  Social  principle.  Love 
is  the  centre,  from  whence  every  emanation  of  the 
social  and  benevolent  affections  is  sent  forth.  It  is 
by  the  possession  of  what  we  love,  that  we  are  ani- 
mated with  joy;  that  we  experience  contentment, 
satisfaction,  and  complacency.    Esteem,  respect, 
gratitude,  admiration,  and  every  instance  of  com- 
placent regard,  are  no  other  than  modifications  of 
this  divine  principle  !    In  a  word,  the  proper  di- 
rection, and  due  indulgence  of  the  affection  of 
Love,  constitute  the  whole  of  well-being,  from  its 
humblest  to  its  most  exalted  state.     In  every 
source  of  well-being,  which  has  already  passed  un- 
der consideration,  it  is  this  delightful  leaven  which 
invigorates  the  whole  inass.    It  is  observable  in 
the  gratifications,  which  are  termed  sensual,  in  the 
pleasures  of  a  cultivated  taste,  in  those  pleasant 
emotions  and  affections  which  are  more  immedi- 
ately excited  by  the  contemplation,  or  possession 
of  specific  objects;  in  the  pursuit  ofknowledge> 
and  in  the  pleasing  exercise  of  every  one  of  oux' 
intellectual  faculties. 
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But  as  all  have  their  characteristics,  as  they  all 
contribute  in  various  ways,  and  in  different  de- 
grees, to  our  enjoyment,  the  affection  of  Love  ap- 
pears in  different  forms,  if  I  may  thus  express  my- 
self, and  acquires  different  appellations,  corres- 
pondent with  these  peculiarities. 

The  Appetite  for  those  gratifications  which  coni'- 
mence  and  terminate  in  sense,  acquires  the  distin-r 
guishing  character  of  Sensuality,  which  is  chiefly 
expressed  by  the  terms  appetite,  passion,  desire,  lust. 
But  an  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  ^alleviate  the 
grossness  of  the  ideaa,  which  are  now  conveyed 
by  these  terms,  by  substituting  that  of  Love,  as 
the  Love  of  wine,  the  Love  of  women,  the  Love 
of  good  cheer,  &c.  A  relish  for  those  more  refi- 
ned enjoyments,  of  which  the  senses  are  the  imme- 
diate instruments,  is  distinguished  by  the  appro- 
priate term  Taste ;  which,  though  borrowed  from 
a  sensual  gratification,  is  elevated  into  a  mental 
relish,  in  consequence  of  a  mental  participation. 
Slight  and  transient  pleasures,  the  mere  ephemera 
of  enjoyment,  are  termed  Amusements;  and  dis- 
positions of  the  mind  towards  them  are  expressed 
by  liking,  fancying,  being  pleased  with  :  the  former 
expressions  denoting  an  affection  of  the  ^lightest 
kind,  the  other  the  momentary  amusement  the  ob- 
ject bestows. 

When  we  express  a  prevalent  affection,  or 
sitrong  attachment  tp  scientific  pursuits  in  general^ 
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by  the  Love  of  Science,  it  is  alone  in  an  aggregate 
sense.  We  consider  science  as  one  object,  posses- 
sing the  most  attractive  qualities  ;  but  when  this 
aggregate  idea  cannot  be  retained,  that  mode  of 
expression  is  generally  relinquished.  It  is  very 
seldom  applied  to  any  particular  branch  of  sci- 
ence. The  predilection  is  marked,  in  more  com- 
mon phraseology,  by  being  fond  of  delighting  in* 
Nor  are  these  terms  applied  to  any  immediate  ob- 
ject, but  to  the  state  and  disposition  of  the  mind. 
They  refer  to  the  ardour  of  pursuit,  and  not  to 
any  single  object:  as  he  is  jTo/zo?  of  hynting,  of 
music,  dancing,  painting,  &c. 

It  appears  from  these  examples,  that  Love,  in 
its  appropriate  use,  is  preferred  to  denote  a  strong 
attachment  to  some  particular  object.  It  is  here 
used  with  invariable  propriety ;  and  in  this  case  it 
indicates  a  permanent  affection  towards  an  object, 
which  seems  to  possess  amiable  qualities;  some- 
thing which  is  immediately  calculated  to  consti- 
tute well-being,  for  a  continuance. 

Such  objects  may,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
have  a  primary  reference  to  ourselves  or  to  others. 
When  they  relate  to  Ourselves,  they  respect  the 
powers,  properties,  and  qualities,  which  seem  ta 
contribute  immediately  and  essentially,  to  our  own 
good,  by  extricating  or  protecting  us  from  evil,  or 
by  rendering  us  progressive  in  the  possession  of 
Well-being ;  and  they  exert  an  influence  upon  this 
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well-being,  in  various  degrees  and  manners,  ac- 
according  to  their  degrees  of  importance,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  present  with  us,  appear  at- 
tainable by  due  exertions,  or  as  they  are  more  im- 
mediately in  prospect.  Thus  are  they  productive 
of  joy,  contentment,  satisfaction,  complacency, 
desire  and  hope. 

The  state  or  qualities  which  respect  Others,  may 
relate  to  peculiarities  in  their  situations,  which, 
from  our  intimate  connection  with  them,  or  the 
interest  we  take  in  their  welfare,  are  capable  of  in- 
spiring us  with  the  same  affections,  in  a  secondary 
manner,  and  as  it  were  by  the  reflection  of  sympa- 
thy ;  or  they  regard  certain  mental  qualities,  dis- 
positions, and  character,  which  appear  peculiarly 
amiable  in  our  eyes,  and  which  are  calculated  to 
kindle  love  and  personal  attachment,  to  an  eminent 
degree;  or  to  inspire  us  with  esteem,  respect,  ve- 
neration, gratitude,  and  admiration. 

As  all  these  affections,  not  only  contribute  to 
our  well-being  in  their  immediate  indulgence,  but 
constitute  the  essential  ingredients  of  happiness, 
they  merit  every  attention ;  and  this  will  authorize 
us  to  resume  a  general  survey  of  their  peculiar 
characteristics. 

Joy,  from  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  its 
nature,  is  universally  denominated  a  Passion.  But 
it  merits  reconsideration  in  this  place,  as  the  plea- 
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sure  it  communicates  is  mental,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause  of  its  immediate  excitemen|: ;  and  as  it 
is  frequently  introductory  of  the  most  kindly  and 
permanent  affections.  Joy  is  the  only  passion 
which  contains  pure  unmixed  delight;  and  this 
renders  it  the  most  grateful  of  all  our  emotions. 
It  is  the  vivid  and  animating  pleasure,  inspired  by 
the  sudden  perception  of  something  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, or  of  something  which  is  immediately 
productive  of  good;  or  which  promises  to  contri- 
bute to  our  future  well-being.  It  is  a  pleasing  de- 
lirium, arising  from  abrisk  and  lively  flow  of  spirits, 
diflTusing  a  pleasurable  sensation  over  the  whole 
frame ;  and  attuning  the  mind  to  every  thing 
agreeable.  It  is  a  social  pleasure  which  loves  a 
witness,  and  is  augmented  to  extacies  by  the  obvi- 
ous participation  of  those  around  us,  disposing  to 
gladness,  niirth,  and  hilarity.  At  the  first  impulse 
of  joy,  the  imagination  runs  wild ;  a  thousand 
pleasing  thoughts  are  suggested,  and  expectations 
innumerable  play  about  the  fancy.  Where  such 
expectations  have  not  totally  failed,  some  obvious 
good  remains,  for  the  mind  to  contemplate  in  its 
calmer  hours ;  and  the  acquisition  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  place  it  in  a  state  of  Contentment,  Satis- 
faction, and  Complacency. 

The  lowest  state  of  a  pleasing  permanency  in 
•*>.        well-being,  of  which  we  are  conscious  upon  reflec- 
tion, is  expressed  by  the  term  Contentment. 
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We  have  described  Contentment  to  be  an  acqiii- 
escence  of  mind  in  the  portion  of  good  possessed. 
It  implies  a  perception  that  our  lot  might,  to  ex.. 
ternal  appearance,  have  been  better,  or  that  it  may 
not  have  answered  our  expectations;  yet  it  con^- 
fesses  that  we  possess  a  sufficiency  of  the  means 
of  comfort,  and  that  we  should  be  unreasonable 
and  imprudent  to  depreciate  them. 

This  inferior  state  of  well-being  requires,  either 
that  we  should  be  totally  exempt  from  pain,  and 
all  corporeal  or  mental  sufferings ;  or  that  we  con- 
tinue in  the  possession  of  some  good  that  is  more 
than  an  equivalent ;  and  is  capable,  in  some  way 
or  other,  of  indemnifying  us  for  all  that  we  suffer, 
or  may  have  suffered.  It  supposes  that  we  are 
supplied  with  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  our 
existence  and  support,  and  with  whatever  may  be 
tolerably  well  adapted  to  the  situation  in  which 
we  are  placed.  It  implies  that  we  are  free  from 
predominant  uneasiness  of  mind,  from  any  cause 
whatever;  whether  it  be  from  losses,  vexations, 
disappointments,  self-reproach,  or  such  inordi- 
nate desires  as  might  render  our  present  state  irk- 
some to  us.  It  implies  an  exem.ption  from  corro- 
ding cares,  and  tormenting  apprehensions  about 
futurity. 

Contentment  prefers  a  comparison  of  the  good 
we  possess,  with  that  inferiority  of  state  and  con- 
dition which  might  have  been  our  lot,  rather  than 
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"with  the  abundance  which  extravagant  desires  had 
painted  to  the  imagination.  It  also  compares  our 
portion  of  good  with  that  of  others,  whose  expec- 
tations  and  claims  were  better  founded ;  and  thus 
it  checks  a  propensity  to  murmuring.  It  learns  to 
contemplate  the  splendid  advantages  of  the  more 
fortunate,  without  envy ;  and  thus  it  acquires  a 
placid  state  of  mind  to  which  they  may  be  strangers; 
and  for  which  the  most  exalted  stations,  and  most 
valuable  possessions,  can  afford,  no  equivalent. 
Contentment  values  our  comforts  at  the  time 
they  are  with  us,  and  does  not  leave  it  to  a  painful 
privation,  to  appreciate  their  worth  when  they 
cannot  be  enjoyed.  Consequently  it  secures  us 
from  the  folly  of  neglecting  a  certain  for  an  ima- 
ginary or  precarious  good ;  and  from  omitting  to 
avail  ourselves  of  those  qualities  in  objects  which 
might  have  been  beneficial,  through  an  extrava- 
gant, monopolizing  impatience,  of  obtaining  other 
apparent  means  of  happiness ;  means  of  whose 
adaptation  to  that  purpose  we  may  be  ignorant, 
or  may  have  formed  the  most  erroneous  notions. 
Contentment  therefore  derives  every  possible  ad- 
vantage from  the  present  stock  of  good;  and  can 
only  be  induced  to  seek  for  something  farther,  when 
the  superior  advantages  are  most  obvious,  and  the 
means  of  acquirement  are  sanctioned  by  reason 
and  prudence.  Thus  is  Contentment  not  only  a 
pleasant  state  of  mind  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  security 
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against  all  the  pains  and  torments  to  which  immo- 
derate desires  are  exposed,  against  the  vexations 
and  disappointments  arising  from  premature  pur- 
suits, and  that  fretful,  peevish,  anxious,  habit  of 
mind,  which  blights  and  mildews  the  whole  stock 
in  our  possession. 

Salisfaciiori  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  Well- 
being.  It  may  be  inspired  by  the  general  state  and 
situation  of  thingsaround  us, being  advantageous  to 
the  extent  of  our  wishes;  or  by  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  some  particular  desire.  In  the  first  case.  Sa- 
tisfaction indicates  its  superiority  to  contentment, 
by  being  more  exempt  from  those  alloys  of  evil, 
or  deductions  from  good,  to  which  contentment 
may  be  obliged  to  submit.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
Completion  of  contentment;  such  a  fulness  of 
good,  as  to  leave  no  place  for  any  painful  desires. 
It  constitutes,  accordingly,  permanent  Well-being, 
and  is  a  disposition  of  mind  which  contemplates 
the  pursuits  of  the  restless  and  the  ambitious, 
with  triumph;  looks  upon  pomp  and  splendor  with 
ii  steady  undazzled  eye;  and  is  convinced  that  the 
most  enlarged  possessions,  are  seldom  able  to  pur- 
chase the  blessings  it  has  secured. 

The  Satisfaction  we  feel,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  some  ardent  wish,  that  reason  has  allowed,  is  an 
immediate  refreshment,  and  a  delightful  repose  to 
the  mind,  between  the  intervals  of  our  pursuits. 
Where  the  object  has  been  important,  and  the  de- 
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sire  innocent,  this  satisfaction  has  also  a  degree  of 
permanency  in  its  nature.  We  perceive  a  mani- 
fest advancement  in  the  scale  of  well-being.  We 
derive  a  lasting  pleasure,  from  the  comparison 
made  between  our  present  and  our  former  state. 
We  are  inspired  with  courage  respecting  our 
future  plans;  and  perhaps  feel  ourselves  justified 
in  the  enlargement  of  our  future  prospects,  and 
in  the  indulgence  of  sanguine  hopes  concerning 
ihem.  AH  of  which  are  the  occasions  of  present 
comfort.  * 

That  the  affection  of  Complacency  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  enjoyment,  every  one  must  be  convinced 
that  adverts  to  the  observations  already  made  con- 
cerning it.  Complacency  is  the  acme  of  satis-r 
faction,  rendered  peculiarly  grateful  by  the  appro- 
bation of  our  reason.  It  can  alone  be  inspired  by 
the  perception,  that  some  mental  faculty  has 
been  exerted,  intentionally  exerted,  in  the  produc- 
tion or  communication  of  Good:  that  our  know- 
ledge, our  observation  from  experience,  our  judg- 
ment, our  imagination  and  inventive  Powers, 
have  been  employed  in  discoveries,  determina- 
tions, decisions,  plans,  and  executions,  that  may 
prove  of  Utility  to  ourselves  and  others.  It  is  the 
Satisfaction  which  arises,  not  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  favorite  desire  simply,  but  by  the 
•addition  of  Worth  to  the  design,  or  execution. 
After  taking  a  survey,  or  a  retrospect  of  conduct. 
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with  its  motives,  and  issues,  it  pronounces  with  a 
firm  tone.  This  is  Good.  * 

When  Complacency  respects  the  conduct  or 
state  of  others,  it  derives  happiness  ftom  their  me- 
rits, and  the  success  of  their  meritorious  exertions; 
in  which  it  is  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  selfish  and 
irritating  passions  of  hatred,  envy,  and  jealousy. 
It  is  the  strongest  cement  also  of  every  natural 
and  social  affection.  When  the  instinctive  fond-' 
ness  of  parents,  habitual  attachments  of  associates, 
the  attractions  of  personal  charms,  are  manifestly 
Connected  with  intrinsic  merit  in  the  objects,  this 
justifies,  elevates,  and  ennobles  the  predilection, 
and  renders  it  most  permanent,  and  most  delight- 
ful. The  mind  fully  approves  of  the  strength  of 
the  affection,  without  being  at  variance  with  itself, 
without  struggling  to  subdue  an  attachment,  which 
ought  not  to  be  indulged ;  and  without  censuring 
an  excess  which  the  character  of  the  object  cannot 
authorize  or  palliate. 

Complacency,  alone  possesses  the  secret  of 
deriving  consolation  from  various  states  and  cir- 
cumstances, which  are  in  themselves  sources  of 
discomfort,  vexation,  and  sorrow.  It  can  pass 
through  briars  and  thorns  with  chearful  alacrity, 
when  they  conduct  to  paths  of  happiness.  In  the 
deepest  gloom,  it  alleviates  the  mind,  by  the  per- 


*See  Phil.  Treat.  Page  66. 
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ccption  ot  brioht  scenes  beyond  it.  Complacency 
will  acquiesce  in  present  laboui-s,  pains,  and  trou- 
bles, by  viewing  them  as  the  necessary  means  of 
obtaining  some  future,  permanent  good,  which 
will  more  than  indemnify  for  the  present  distress. 
Its  exciting  causes  are  designed  exertions  for  some 
beneficial  purpose,  planned  and  conducted  with 
wisdom: ;  and  when  these  characteristics  are  obvi- 
ous, it  can  always  acquiesce,  and  sometimes  rejoice. 

The  benefits  of  an  affection  which  is  able 
to  discover  Good,  while  it  lies  immersed  in 
surrounding  Evils,  and  to  rejoice  in  nominal  evil 
as  the  instrument  of  good,  are  too  numerous  and 
extensive  to  permit  enlargement,  and  are  too  in- 
teresting to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Although  Desire  has  nothing  pleasing  in  itself, 
its  characteristic  being  that  restless  sensation,  which 
is  excited  by  the  perception  of  something  unplea- 
sant and  imperfect  in  our  state;  and  although  ex- 
travagant desires  and  fruitless  wishes,  constitute 
much  of  the  misery  of  human  life  ;  yet  when  de- 
sires are  rational  and  moderate,  when  they  are  di- 
rected towards  proper  objects,  and  when  stimulated 
to  proper  pursuits,  the  pleasure  attending*  either 
mental  or  corporeal  exertions,  united  with  the 
hope  of  success,  more  than  counterbalances  the 
uneasiness  they  occasion.  Desire  is  distinguished 
from  an  inactive  and  impotent  wish,  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  object  desired  is  in  itself  attainable; 
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that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  due  exertions;  and  thus 
isit  necessarily  associated  with  some  degree  of  hope; 
deriving  the  larger  portion  of  the  pleasurable  sen- 
sations which  may  accompany  it,  from  this  source. 

Hope  is  obviously  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of 
our  affections  ;  although  it  be  not  totally  exempt 
from  doubtful  apprehensions.  From  its  animating 
and  invigorating  nature,  it  has  justly  been  consi- 
dered as  the  cordial  of  life.  Wherever  it  can  be 
indulged,  it  administers  consolation.  It  alleviates 
present  distress ;  enables  us  both  to  wait  with  pa- 
tience, and  to  make  vigorous  exertions  for  a  re- 
lease. It  stimulates  to  fresh  acquisitions,  and  an 
enlargement  of  our  sphere  of  happiness.  It  is 
perpetually  occupied  in  the  contemplation  of 
Good  ;  and  thus  it  enters,  by  anticipation,  into 
those  feelings,  which  the  desired  Good  is  expect- 
ed to  produce.  When  these  are  greatly  predomi- 
nant, hope  quickens  into  joy,  and  partakes  of  all 
its  exhilarating  effects,  in  proportion  as  expectation 
rises  superior  to  doubt. 

The  kindly  influence  of  Hope  is  perpetual.  We 
cannot  suppose  ourselves  placed  in  a  situation, 
where  it  can  be  rendered  incapable  of  administer- 
ing to  our  happiness.  When  we  enjoy  Good,  the 
hope  of  its  continuance,  inexpressibly  enhances  its 
value:  and  large  indeed  must  be  our  stock  of  bles- 
sings, which  shall  totally  exclude  the  hope  of  some- 
Ihing  more.    It  is  universally  operative ;  extend- 
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ing  itself  to  every  possible  object  of  desire  and 
pursuit,  whether  for  inferior  gratifications  or  men- 
tal pleasures.  Joy  itself  is  transient;  the  affec- 
tions of  contentment,  satisfaction,  complacency,  res- 
pect particular  states  or  specific  objects  merely  ; 
it  is  by  the  means  Hope,  that  we  arrive  to  these 
pleasant  sensations,  that  we  anticipate  perma- 
nency, or  seek  accumulation. 

Although  Well-being  or  Happiness  relate  to 
something  permanent,  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  transient  gratifications  of  sense ;  yet  this 
permanency,  like  that  of  health  and  vigour  in  the 
corporeal  frame,  can  only  be  perpetuated  by  a 
succession  of  means.    The  mind  would  stagnate, 
would  become  listless  and  inactive,  were  every  de- 
sire accomplished  so  completely,  that  it  should  be 
precluded  from  extending  its  expectations  towards 
something  farther.    That  which  first  pleased  by  its 
novelty,  would  lose  this  cause  or  addition  to  our 
pleasures,  when  it  became  no  longer  novel.  The 
contentment  of  the  present  period,  would  degen- 
erate into  indolence,  did  it  preclude  farther  desires 
and  exertions :  That  which  may  have  communica- 
ted the  most  lively  satisfaction,  by  removing  the 
causes,  or  the  feeling,  of  distress,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  its  influence,  must  produce  more  feeble 
and  languid  sensations,  as  the  more  aggravating 
circumstances  of  that  distress,  begin  to  be  effaced 
from  the  memory:  That  which  gave  the  greatest 
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satisfaction,  by  promising  protracted  advantages, 
must  gradually  diminish  in  its  value,  as  the  bounds 
of  their  duration  are  approached:  The  satisfactory 
accomplishment  of  one  wish,  cannot  annihilate 
many  others  equally  pertinent :  The  more  the  sub- 
jects of  complacency  are  multiplied,  the  more  is 
our  felicity  augmented  :  Active  minds  alone  can 
be  happy;  these •  must  have  occupations;  these 
occupations  to  communicate  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency, must  appear  interesting;  that  is,  they 
must  have  some  Good  fov  their  object :  A  pleasing 
energy  of  soul  is  not  to  be  enfeebled  by  present 
possessions  and  acquisitions:  It  is  not  to  be  bri- 
bed into  supineness,  by  the  largest  portion  of  the 
means  and  occasions  of  Good  that  can  be  obtain- 
ed; for  when  the  mind  ceases  to  experience  the 
repeated  stimulus  of  Good,  either  in  new  acquisi- 
tions, or  in  communications  to  others,  all  that  it 
possesses  cannot  prevent  the  gradual  diminution 
of  enjoyment:  Nor  can  any  possessions,  however 
ample,  compensate  for  the  vigour  of  fresh  pursuits, 
the  exhilarating  pleasures  of  hope,  and  the  occa- 
sional transports  of  joy  from  new  sources  of  appa- 
rent Good ;  or  communicate,  to  a  perpetuity,  sen- 
sations equally  productive  of  happiness :  That 
which  promised  a  perpetuity  of  bliss,  or  promised 
to  be  the  perfection  of  happiness,  would  finally 
deceive  us,  were  it  to  annihilate  Hope/ 
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Such  are  the  pleasurable  sensations  ^e  love  to 
experience ;  and  although  we  expect  something 
more  from  the  object  than  the  excitemen't  of  these 
passions  and  affectidns;  ahhough  We  be  stimulated 
by  the  hopes  of  some  positive  pleasure,  yet  these 
are  the  choicest  rewards  of  bur  exertions.  Posi- 
tive pleasures  are  alone  valuable  in  fhemselves, 
when  they  leave  these  beneficial  effects,  after  their 
more  vigorous  exertions  shall  have  subsided. 

SECT.  III. 

ON  THE  WELL-BEING  DERIVED  FROM  PARTICULAR 
ATTACHMENTS. 

JT  is  obvious  from  the  precisding  remarks,  that 
neither  pleasure  nor  happiness,  can  originate 
from  a  mere  act  of  the  will,  independent  of  every 
exterior  cause.  The  pleasures  of  sense  muit  be 
awakened  and  gratified  by  things  external.  The 
pleasures  of  the  mind  must  arise  from  the  percep- 
tion of  a  fitness  or  adaptation  of  certain  known  pow- 
ers, properties,  situations,  and  circumstances,  to 
some  principles  and  propensities  characteristic  of 
human  nature.  All  enjoyment  implies  that  there  is 
something  to  be  enjoyed.  The  ^hole  doctrine  of 
the  passions  and  affections  evinces,  that  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  man  with  the  universe,  renders 
it  impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  a  solitary  existence. 
Of  himself  he  is  impotent  and  joyless.    The  hu- 
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man  affections,  like  the  tendrils  of  the  vine,  must 
lay  hold  of  surrounding  objects,  or  human  happi- 
ness, like  the  vine,  would  lie  prostrate,  never  to 
rise.  But  they  lay  hold  of  nothing  that  does  not 
promise  support,  protection,  consolation,  and  en- 
joynient.  This, propensity  in  our  nature  is  happily 
expressed  by  the  term  attachment. 

We  have  frequently  remarked  that,  whatever  is 
deemed  capable  of  promoting  well-being,  or  a 
grateful  state  of  existence,  is  contemplated  by  us 
as  a  Good;  and  although  it  may,  at  first,  be  viewed 
simply  as  a  mean  productive  of  an  end,  yet  it  does 
not  remain  an  object  upon  which  our  rational  and 
discriminating  powers  solely  are  engaged,  it  attracts 
also  the  affections  of  the  heart.  It  is  valued  as  con- 
taining Good  in  reserve  ;  as  a  treasure  over  which 
we  delight  to  have  a  command,  that  we  may  enjoy 
it  when  convenience,  disposition,  or  opportunity 
shall  occur.      In  consequence  of  its  possessing 
these  latent  powers,  the  pleasing  ideas  of  safetv,  or 
of  .addition  to  our  stock  of  enjoyment  are  excited. 
Thus  whatever  contributes  to  render  our  present 
well-being  permanent,  or  is  considered  as  posses- 
sing the  means  of  some  future  good,  becomes  of 
itself  a  good.     It  is  the  immediate  cause  of  well- 
being  by  the  affections  attached  to  it,  and  by  a  con- 
fidence in  the  future,  which  it  inspires. 

These  pleasing  qualities,  and  these  means  oi 
good,  are  as  numerous  as  the  objects  or  circum' 
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stances  surrounding  us.  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive of  .  a  situation,  scene,  or  event,  which  may 
not,  in  some  connection  or  other,  possess  some 
kindly  adaptation,  and  become  the  occasion  or  the 
instrument  either  of  pleasure  or  of  utility. 

The  investigations  already  made,  will  evince  that 
these  qualities  and  adaptations  may  relate  to  our 
animal  nature,  to  our  state  and  connections  as  so- 
cial beings,  to  the  various  powers  and  employ- 
ments of  our  minds,  and  to  the  opinions  entertain- 
ed respecting  our  relation  to  a  Superior  Being, 
and  a  future  state  of  existence.  In  all  of  which 
are  contained  numberless  sources  of  individual 
attachments.* 

The  qualities  in  objects  which  immediately  re- 
late to  animal  gratification,  have  already  been 
made  conspicuous.  It  has  been  shewn  that,  from 
the  transient  nature  of  our  animal  appetites,  lik- 
ings, dislikings,  ardent  cravings,  and  disgusts  may 
become  alternate,  according  to  the  physical  state 
of  our  frames ;  and  consequently,  the  qualities 
correspondent  with  these  animal  desires  and  pro- 
pensities are  never  entitled  to  the  term  affectioiu 
We  may  at  times  like,  relish,  or  he  pleased  with  sweet, 
or  sour,  or  jmngent,  or  cold,  or  xoarm,  but  we  can- 
not have  an  affection  for  them. 

The  powers  and  properties  which  give  us  delight 
in  the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  are  not 
*  See  Tbil.  T.  Chap.  I.  ^m.. Objects  of  Love  and  IMrcd, 
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to  be  particularized.  They  liirnish  a  zchole,  as  it 
were.  We  love  a  particular  study  in  the  aggregate, 
without  being  able  to  analyze  its  parts^  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  place  our  affections  upon  an  indivi- 
dual quality.  The  general  influence,  or  the  ge- 
neral beneficial  result,  uniformly  strikes  the  mind, 
and  we  love  the  whole,  as  being  in  some  way  or 
other  the  means  of  Good. 

Those  which  are  most  obvious  to  our  perceptions, 
are  so  numerous  and  diversified,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  enter  into  a  miniitedetail.  We  shall  therefore 
specify  some  of  the  most  common  and  influential. 

Of  the  causes  which  have  been  mentioned,  as 
creating  a  diversity  in  our  affections,  it  is  observ- 
able that,  some  are  simply  operative  in  directing 
our  affections  towards  particular  objects,  or  in 
creating  a  diversity  in  them  at  different  periods  ; 
such  as  sex,  temperament,  experience,  education, 
&c.  &c.  but  there  are  others  which  excite  such 
specific  ideas  of  a  pleasant  nature,  that  they  may 
of  themselves,  become  the  objects  of  attachment, 
of  a  lonoer  or  a  shorter  duration. 

Of  this  position  we  may  adduce  national  cus- 
toms, and  the  force  of  habit  as  striking  examples. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  national  customs,  not 
only  reconcile  the  numerous  inhabitants  of  an 
extensive  district,  to  states,  situations,  and  prac- 
*Sce  Phil.  Treat.  Part  11.  Chap.  II. 
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tices,  which  inspire  horror  in  the  minds  of  sfrart-- 
gers,  but  this  principle  forms  a  very  largtf 
portion  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
natives.  Every  thing  about  them  seems  perfectly 
natural  to  them.  Every  object,  in  the  least  desi- 
rable, was  the  object  of  their  first  love.  The 
attachment  grows  up  with  them,  and  a  sepa- 
ration is  felt  and  resented  as  an  act  of  violence. 
It  is  this  principle  which  spreads  a  charm  over  the 
place  of  our  birth,  and  the  familiar  scenes  of  our 
childhood.  Nor  can  the  absence  of  many  years, 
or  being  placed  in  a  superior  situation,  or  being 
conversant  with  much  superior  objects,  totally 
efface  the  pleasing  impression. 

In  like  manner  is  the  force  of  Habit  not  only 
the  cause  of  our  being  reconciled,  or  bearing 
with  a  degree  of  patience,  many  circumstances  in 
our  lot,  which  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  pleas- 
ing qualities;  but  we  enjoy  a  degree  of  pleasure 
in  the  performance  of  many '  things  rendered 
familiar  by  habit,  which  would  be  displeasing, 
painful,  or  repugnant  to  the  Inexperienced.  Thus 
\vfe  acquire  a  powerful  Attachment,  an  unweaned 
AflTection  for  peculiarities  which  have  no  other 
claim  upon  us,  but  from  the  force  of  habit.  These 
wfe  contemplate  as  belonging  so  intimately  to 
otirselves,  that  we  feel  an  irksome  vacuity  in  their 
absence,  and  enjoy  a  great  degree  of  satisfaction 
in  their  being  replaced.    The  man  who  has  an 
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attachmeat  to  a  favorite  roon^i,  to  a  particulav 
pipe,  &c.  feels  daily  the  foxce  of  these  assertions. 

The  love  of  Novelty  and  a  fondness  for  Fashion, 
though  they  are  very  strong  attachments  for  the 
instant,  the  one  impelling  to  pursue  the  novel  obr 
ject  with  a  degree  of  impatience,  and  the  other 
disposing  to  every  extravagance  and  absurdity,  yet 
they  are  compelled  to  fly  away  by  the  evanescent 
nature  of  their  objects.  Where  novelty  is  the 
only  recommendation,  it  must  cease  to  charm 
when  the  object  is  no  longer  novel ;  and  the  fond- 
ness, for  imitation  in  dress  and  manners,  becomes 
as  versatile  as  the  dress  and  manners  which  appear, 
at  the  instant,  to  be  so  enchanting. 

The  love  of  Singularity  is  a  pleasure  communi' 
Gated  to  a  vain  mind,  from  an  opposite  principle. 
Instead  of  confounding  itself  with  the  multitude,  it 
aims  at  standing  at  a  certain  distance,  in  order  to 
become  the  sole  object  of  attention.  It  affects 
some  species  of  superiority,  by  which  to  attract 
the  admiration  of  those  very  persons  over  which 
it  seeks  to  triumph,  and  whom  it  professes  to  desr 
pise  while  it  seeks  their  applause.  But  so  long  as 
the  impressions  last,  they  communicate  a  species 
of  gratification,  until  it  is  perceived  that  this  sin- 
gularity has  attracted  contempt. 

Popular  Prejudices  exert,  in  a  smaller  circle, 
all  the  force  of  national  customs,  which  are  mostly 
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popular  prejudices  upon  a  much  larger  scale:  and 
like  them  they  reconcile  us  to  various  absurdities 
and  extravagancies  in  sentiment  and  conduct ;  they 
become  the  most  inviolate  bonds  of  union,  and 
constitute  the  charm  of  many  social  and  personal 
attachments. 

It  has  been  observed  of  the  associated  affections, 
that  they  have  the  power  of  changing  the  com- 
plexion of  every  thin^  around  us.  Our  strong 
affections  for  a  parti rular  object,  conf-  r,  in  Our  es- 
timation, a  degree  of  merit  upon  e\ery  object,  and 
every  circumstance  connected  with  it.  These  seem 
to  have  imbibed  some  of  its  amiable  qualities. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  smallest  token  of  affection  inr 
spires  delight,  and  is  preserved  as  a  treasure  ;  every 
thing  that  reminds  us  of  past  scenes  of  pleasure 
and  enjoyment,  is  itself  cherished  as  an  object  wor- 
thy of  our  attachments,  and  thus  communicates  no 
inconsiderable  degree  of  pleasure.* 

In  the  chapter  on  the  causes  which  create  a  di- 
versity in  our  affections,  f  it  was  remarked  that  the 
principle  of  Se/J-Iove,  has  an  immediate  tendency 
to  magnify  the  good  or  evil  which  relates  to  our- 
selves. We  attempted  to  vindicate  this  disposition 
from  the  charge  of  censurable  pride  and  vanity; 
and  to  show,  that  a  strong  attachment  to  whatever 
is  our  own,  because  it  is  our  own,  is  one  of  the 

*See  Phil.  Treat.  Part  II.  Ch.  11.  §  13. 
I  +  See  Fart  Il.^Chap..  II.  ^  .  7. 
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happiest  propensities  of  our  nature  ;  as  it  enables 
trifles  themselves  to  administer  to  our  comfort, 
and  satisfaction.    We  shall  therefore  adduce  this 
as  an  instance  of  the  earliest  attachment  of  the 
human  mind,  and  as  being  universal  in  its  influence. 
However  insignificant  the  object,  the  moment  I 
can  pronounce  it  to  be  my  own,  a  value  is  stamped 
upon  it.    The  pleasing  idea  of  personal  riglit  and 
property  suggests  itself,  and  we  no  longer  feel,  as 
if  we  were  shut  out  from  the  creation.    This  inte- 
•  resting  perception  commem  es  with  the  ChiUl  and 
his  play  thing;,  and  it  extends  to  the  Man  who 
aims  at  monopolizing  the  whole  creation,  and 
who  shows,  by  the  extravagance  of  his  desires,  to 
what  an  unbounded  extent  this  principle  may  be- 
come operative.    It  commences  with  the  posses- 
sion of  the  smallest  piece  of  coin  that  circulates, 
and  spreads  to  the  accumulation  of  millions.  It 
communicates  to  the  most  moderate,  and  the  most 
exorbitant,  a  similar  pleasure;  though  in  the  for- 
mer, it  is  the  most  satisfactory.    Every  man  is 
fond  of  what  he  can  call  his  oirn;  and  the,  poorest 
possess  a  something  which  they  cafi  call  their  own; 
and  which  as  such,  is  capable  of  affording  them  a 
considerable  share  of  gratification.    The  labourer 
has  as  strong  an  attachment  to  his  lowly  cottage, 
and  all  its  humble  furniture,  as  the  prince  to  his 
palace,  and  its  costly  ornaments.    He  also  says 
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this  is  mine;  and  it  equally  administers,  in  my 
inferior  state,  to  my  comfort  and  convenience." 

The  attachment  to  Wealth,  exclusively  consi- 
dered, is  an  attachment  to  the  means  which  com- 
municate the  power  to  purchase  many  gratifica- 
tions, and  sources  of  delight.  The  force  o(  this 
attachment,  when  it  is  not  directed  by  reason,  is 
exemplified  in  the  avaricious  man,  whose  whole 
enjoyment  is  confined  to  the  sole  idea  of  personal 
property.  His  affections  strike  such  deep  root 
into  the  means  themselves,  that  he  cannot  suffer  a 
separation,  though  it  were  to  purchase  ihe  most 
extensive  good,  by  which  these  very  means  can 
alone  be  rendered  valuable. 

The  love  oi  Poioer  consists  in  a  predilection  for 
that  station  in  which  the  ambitious  man  seeks  to 
gratify  his  pride,  by  triumphantly  exerting  his  own 
volition  in  every  direction,  and  vainly  insulting 
that  of  others. 

The  love  of  Titles  and  Distinctions  rises  from 
their  being  honorary  distinctions.  They  are  the 
gratifications  of  Self-love,  from  that  propensity  in 
the  social  principle,  which  induces  to  value  the 
opinions  of  others.  These  distinctions  of  titles  or 
offices,  place  Self  upon  a  pedestal  to  be  admired, 
or  gazed  at  by  surrounding  spectators.  When 
this  love  of  applause  is  associated  with  the  love  of 
that  community  wha«>e  applause  is  courted;  when 
it  is  sought  as  the  meed  of  sonie  popular  virtue. 
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or  beneficent  exertion,  self-complacency  is  doubt- 
less enriched  and  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of 
a  srateful  Public.  It  is  otherwise  the  exhibition 
of  vanity;  but  still  it  communicates  a  degree  of 
pleasure  to  the  man,  who  seeks  pre-eminence,  not- 
withstanding it  may  expose  him  to  many  causes 
of  infelicity. 

Again,  we  are  not  only  attached  to  those  things 
Uvhich  promise  essential  good,  by  fostering  some 
predominant  desire,  or  flattering  our  hopes  of 
some  extensive  advantage,  we  are  peculiarly  fond 
also  of  all  the  sources  of  our  ^Amusements.  Num- 
berless are  the  trifles  with  which  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  being  delighted ;  if  trifles  they  can  be 
termed  which  administer  to  our  enjoyment.  We 
frequently  consider  indulgences  of  this  kind  as 
soothers  of  our  cares;  and  we  cherish  such  objects 
both  as  the  rewards  and  the  repose  of  our  labours. 
That  man  will  not  deem  himself  unhappy,  who  has 
the  means  and  the  leisure,  to  follow  some  particular 
predilection  in  the  intervals  of  his  toils  and  cares. 
Cultivators  of  flowers,  collectors  of  prints,  of  paint- 
ings, of  various  curiosities,  natural  or  artificial, 
the  ingenious  mechanic,  &c.  exemplify  and  expe 
rience  the  force  of  these  remarks.  It  might  per- 
haps be  asserted,  that  few  persons  feel  themselves 
happy,  without  this  attachment  to  some  favourite 
object  or  employment,  to  which  they  may  have 
recourse  in  the  moments  of  leisure.    These  are 
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fortunately  so  numerous  and  so  various,  that  they 
do  not  all  demand  either  wealth  or  station:  ma- 
ny oi  them  are  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest. 

Animated  beings  of  the  domesticated  class,  cre- 
ate attachments  still  more  universal.  They  are  the 
favorite  companions  of  the  most  abject,  and  be- 
come the  sources  both  of  amusement  and  affection. 
The  shepherd  is  fond  of  his  dog,  not  only  as  an 
useful  assistant,  but  as  a  faithful  companion  ;  the 
huntsman  of  his  horses  and  his  hounds ;  the  hus- 
bandman acquires  an  attachment  to  his  team, 
his  herds  of  cattle,  and  his  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  rises  to  an  Affection.  The  housewife  loves 
her  poultry  :  They  are  viewed  with  fondness,  and 
she  administers  to  their  wants  with  affectionate  as- 
siduity. These  few  instances  may  suffice.  The 
causes  of  pleasure  from  this  source,  are  so  various 
that  they  cannot  be  enumerated;  and  although 
some  of  them  may  appear  too  minute  and  trifling 
to  be  particularized,  yet  they  possess  the  great  me. 
rit  of  contributing  considerably  to  the  well-being 
of  multitudes. 

SECT.  IV. 

ON  WELL-BEING  DERIVED  FROM  SOCIAL  ATTACHMENTS. 

A  S  every  animated  being  gives  the  preference 
■       to  its  species,  this  is  pre-eminently  the  char- 
acter of  man.    This  principle  is  so  operative  that 
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we  love  to  congregate,  without  having  any  parti- 
cular object  in  view  ;  and  we  can  enjoy  consider- 
:  able  pleasure,  without  the  interchange  of  benefits 
:  or  the  intercommunication  of  ideas.    Man  lights 
up  the  countenance  of  man  ;  nor  can  we  greet  an 
acquaintance  without  a  smile.     Absolute  solitude 
is  relieved  by  the  sight  alone  of  an  individual  of  our 
species.    We  experience  a  disappointment  and  a 
gloom,  in  the  perception  of  vacant  seats,  where  the 
absent  could  have  contributed  nothing  to  the  pri- 
(  mary  object  of  our  assembling,  whether  it  be  in  the 
j  temple,  at  the  theatre,  or  at  a  concert.    Every  one 
who  has  not  forfeited  a  title  to  humanity,  eagerly 
attaches  himself  to  his  species.    This  disposition 
can  only  be  checked  in  individual  instances,  by 
prejudice,  animosities,  rivalships,  or  some  peculi- 
j  tir  cause  of  dissatisfaction.    We  are  also  eager  to 
catch  at  the  slightest  circumstances,  as  incitements 
to  the  indulgence  of  our  social  affections.  Hence 
the  facility  with  which  we  are  disposed  to  give  the 
preference  of  good-will,  and  become  interested  in 
the  situation  and  welfare  of  any  one,  upon  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  him.    We  may  feel 
a  general  regret  at  the  report  of  evils  which  have 
befallen  a  perfect  stranger,  of  whom  we  know  no- 
thing but  his  misfortunes;  or  we  may  resent,  to  a 
certain  degree,  any  atrocities  which  he  shall  have 
committed.    But  if  his  Person  be  somewhat  known 
to  us,  though  unconnected  with  any  particular  in- 
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tercourse,  these  painful  sensations  will  be  greatly 
increased  :  and  should  he  have  been  in  the  num- 
ber of  our  acquaintances,  they  arise  to  a  degree  of 
pgony.  We  naturally  interest  ourselves  in  the 
welfare  of  any  one,  to  whom  we  have  been  intro- 
duced by  a  mutual  acquaintance,  or  in  whose  com- 
pany we  may  have  passed  a  social  hour,  much  more 
strongly  than  in  that  of  others,  whose  talents  or 
characters,  may  stand  much  higher  in  real  worth,  or 
in  the  public  estimation.  Hence  it  is  also  that  we 
^eagerly  catch  at  those  smaller  circumstances  of 
similarity  and  intercommunity  formerly  mention- 
ed ;  such  as  similarities  in  pursuits  or  professions, 
in  religious  or  political  opinions,  proximity  of 
our  dwellings,  being  inhabitants  of  the  same  dis^ 
trict,  subjects  to  the  same  authority,  &c.  The 
native  of  a  particular  country  rejoices  at  the  sight 
of  a  fellow  citizen,  or  a  fellow  subject,  when  in 
a  distant  region ;  and  if  this  region  be  very  re- 
mote, the  sphere  of  attraction  is  proportionably 
increased.  An  European,  banished  to  the  deserts 
of  Siberia,  or  wandering  in  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
would  embrace  an  European,  though  of  a  different 
nation,  as  a  friend  and  companion. 

These  examples  fully  indicate  that  the  social 
principle  is  a  very  extensive  source  of  pleasing 
affections.  Although  in  our  general  commerce 
with  the  world,  individual  impressions  from  this 
ca^ise,  may  be  almost  imperceptible,  yet  to  be 
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destitute  of  fhem  -would  create  a  painful  vacuity. 
As  they  are  in  their  own  nature  grateful  and  exhi- 
larating, and  as  they  are  incessantly  returning, 
they  add  essentially  to  the  aggregate  of  human 
enjoyments.  In  the  world  of  insects,  infinite  num- 
bers compensate  for  the  diminutive  size  of  each 
individual. 

If  these  more  distant  relations,  manifest  the 
Uttractive  influence  of  the  social  principle,  how 
inuch  stronger  is  the  exemplification,  at  periods 
professedly  devoted  to  social  intercourse.  When 
the  motives  of  assembling,  mould  the  attendants 
into  a  sameness  of  disposition,  for  a  season  ;  when 
countenance  brightening  countenance,  exhilarates 
the  spirits,  gives  an  unusual  flow  to  instructive, 
pleasing  or  lively  ideas,  which  would  never  have 
been  suggested  by  the  most  intense  thought  in 
*the  hour  of  solitude.  It  is  this  species  of  pleasure 
which  constitutes  the  charms  and  the  dangers  of 
conviviality  ;  where  the  bond  of  union  is  confes- 
sedly enjoyment;  When  each  member  comes  pre- 
disposed to  be  in  good  humour  with  his  associates; 
is  determined  to  suspend  his  own  cares,  and  pro- 
mote a  suspension  in  the  breasts  of  others ;  when 
an  extraordinary  indulgence  of  the  palate  in  good 
cheer,  unites  the  gratifications  of  sense  with  the 
luxuries  of  mental  intercourse. 
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But  the  social  principle  does  not  merely  pro- 
duce these  general  effects;  it  is  the  immediate 
source  of  permanent,  and  exalted  enjoyment. 
Here  some  of  the  hest  affections  are  to  be  found  ; 
those  which  afford  the  most  refined  gratification 
in  the  indulgence;  and  the  most  solid  comfort  in 
the  retrospect.  Personal  attachments,  or  the 
pleasures  of  love,  and  friendship,  introduce  us 
into  a  state  worthy  of  the  title  of  Happiness.  In 
the  harmony  of  relations  and  friends,  we  perceive 
something  like  a  multiplication  of  ourselves.  In 
the  reciprocation  of  kind  actions,  and  kind  wishes. 
Self  loses  the  irksomeness  of  solitude,  and  is  de- 
lightfully invigorated  by  being  rendered  sociable. 

This  subject  has  been  so  amply  considered,  when 
we  were  attending  to  the  social  affections  in  our 
elementary  treatise,  *  that  it  will  be  the  less  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  upon  it  on  the  present  occasion. 
It  was  there  remarked  that  the  benevolence  which 
respects  our  most  intimate  connections,  may  be 
viewed  as  a  species  of  Self-love;  as  constituting 
one  common  interest :  that  the  conjugal,  parentah 
filial,  Jralernal  relations,  and  particular  yr/e/zfMi/js^ 
claim  to  themselves  the  title  of  affections,  by  way 
of  pre-eminence;  that  these  dzcell with  the  well  dis- 
posed mind,  and  are  perpetually  operative;  conse- 
quently they  are  perpetual  sources  of  well-being 


*  See  Phil.  Treatise,  pages  126.  318. 
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jro  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  those  upon  whom  our 
kindly  affections  are  placed. 

It  will  also  be  easy  to  collect  from  what  has  al- 
•ready  been  advanced,  that  general  Benevolence  is 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  personal  enjoyment.  A 
benevolent  disposition  is  the  silken  cord  which  at- 
taches us  to  every  branch  of  sensitive  nature,  to 
every  being  susceptible  of  Good ;  and  it  always  en- 
joys, in  some  degree,  a  portion  of  that  Good  it  is 
so  ready  to  impart.  In  its  mildest  influence  it  in- 
duces a  pleasing,  and  placid  state  of  mind,  placing 
it  at  the  remotest  distance  from  the  irritations  of 
hatred,  envy,  malice,  rage;  those  self-tormenting 
passions  !  In  its  successful  exertions  it  largely  par- 
ticipates of  the  Good  which  it  has  communicated; 
and  in  its  greatest  disappointments  it  still  retains 
the  gratifications  of  Self-complacency.* 

Another  source  of  Well-being  is  centered  in  the 
amiable  and  excellent  quahties  of  those  with  whom 
we  are  conversant ;  or  from  those  affections  which 
are  inspired  by  Good  Opinion,  distinguished  by  the 
title  oi  Complaceiiiial  Affections,  f  It  has  been  ob- 
served that,  When  we  contemplate  particular 
marks  of  mental  or  moral  excellence  in  others ;  our 
approbation  is  accompanied  with  various  degrees 

*Sco  Phil.  Tr.  pages  125.  317.  passim.  +  Ph.  T.  page  142. 
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of  affeciion  for  them,  although  they  may  not  be 
within  the  sphere  of  our  intimacy."    This  wise 
and  benevolent  constitution  of  human  nature,  pro- 
motes our  felicity  by  means  whence  it  could  have 
been  least  expected  ;  and  renders  it  of  a  species 
the  most  refined,  and  the  most  satisfactory  to  our- 
selves, from  its  being  the  most  remote  from  Self. 
By  virtue  of  this  propensity  to  be  charmed  and  de- 
lighted with  the  mental  and  moral  qualities  of 
others,  their  acknowledged  Superiority,  instead  of 
being  the  constant  excitement  to  envy,  jealousy, 
or  even  tormenting  regret,  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  creatures  in  whom  the  love  of  Self 
is  predominant,  inspires  the  pleasant  sensations  of 
Love,  Complacency,  Esteem,  Veneration,  Admira- 
tion, and  Gratitude.    These  voluntary  tributes  to 
worth,  while  they  confess  the  triumphs  of  good- 
ness, dispose  us  to  rejoice  in  these  triumphs.  We 
are  so  deeply  penetrated  with  the  great  excellency 
of  wise,  virtuoits,  benevolent  conduct,  character, 
and  dispositions,  that  the  extravagances  of  self-love 
are  checked  and  sirspended  ;    and  the  arrogant 
claims  of  pride,  completely  silenced.    We  esteem 
in  others  the  mild  virtues  of  integrity,  patience, 
kindness,  gentleness,  in  the  midst  of  our  own  con- 
scious defects.    We  respect  the  man  in  whom  the 
union  of  talents  and  dispositions  are  operative  of 
Good.    We  willingly  bow  before  the  Wisdom  we 
acknowledge  to  be  superior  to  our  own.  Appre~ 
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hensions  which  would  naturally  arise  from  the  idea 
of  an  authority  irresistible,  in  a  being  known  to  be 
wise  and  just,  are  qualified  into  the  sublime  sensa- 
tions of  Awe:  a  pre-eminence  in  moral  excellen- 
cies inspires  a  dignified  Humiiili/,  and  an  Asto- 
i  nishment  which  elevates  in  proportion  to  the  im- 
pressive sense  of  our  own  deficiencies  !  Admira- 
tion delights  the  mind  even  to  transports,  while  it 
is  in  the  act  of  contemplating  superior  excellencies! 
We  acknowledge,  with  pleasure,  the  ascendency  of 
others  in  great  and  striking  accomplishments  !  We 
]  are  not  only  surprised  at  their  superiority,  but  we 
'  love  them  for  excelling  ourselves.    Under  the  im- 
pressions of  Gratitude;  though  we  acknowledge 
our  own  inferiority,  in  the  particular  instance,  and 
confess  obligation,  yet  the  dispositions  of  the  be- 
nefactor, and  the  Good  received,  are  capable  of 
infusing  a  pleasure  unequalled  by  any  other  affec- 
tion.   The  love  of  justice  is  never  so  ardent  as  in 
a  grateful  heart.    It  feels  itself  Sound  to  acknow- 
I  ledge  a  debt  it  is  not  able  to  cancel  ;  and  it  feels 
I  it  to  be  a  willing  bondage ;  nor  does  it  ever  wish 
to  cancel  it,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the 
pleasing  sensation. 

As  the  affections  inspired  by  a  personal  attach- 
ment to  those  around  us,  and  as  the  contemplation 
of  excellencies  centered  in  others,  are  sources  of 
refined  pleasure  to  ourselves,  thus  it  is  natural  to 
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suppose  that  the  Returns  of  friendly  attachments/ 
and  favorable  opinions,  must  also  be^  productive 
of  the  most  satisfactory  pleasure.    If  tliere  be  a 
pleasure  in  the  indulgence  of  the  affection  of  Love 
towards  those  possessing  amiable  qualities,  the 
principle  of  Self-love  in  every  man,  will  whisper 
that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  betoved.    We  are 
naturally  solicitous  to  stand  well  in  the  opinion  of 
others.    We  are  eager  to  possess  those  qualities 
which  attract  their  favorable  notice ;  and  we  are 
disposed  highly  to  value  whatever  is  calculated  to 
produce  this  effect,  should  it  possess  no  other  me- 
rit.   It  is  for  this  that  some  are  solicitous  to  accu- 
mulate wealth ;  that  the  vain  are  fond  of  splendor, 
that  the  ambitious  grasp  at  power ;  that  the  war- 
rior rushes  on  to  danger  with  invincible  ardour; 
that  some  are  so  fond  of  titles  and  honorary  dis- 
tinctions, that  others  employ  every  artifice  to 
obtain  popular  applause,  and  that  both  these  char- 
acters are  too  frequently  disposed  to  sacrifice  ge- 
nuine merit  to  the  shrine  of  public  opinion.  In  the 
more  private  and  sequestered  walks  of  life,  the 
delights  of  friendship  consist  in  its  being  recipro- 
cal.   We  should  not  rest  satisfied  in  our  social  in- 
tercourse, with  the  esteem  we  entertain  for  the  de- 
serving, were  they  to  evince  a  cold  indifference 
with  respect  to  us :  We  might  possibly  doubt  their 
title  to  the  exalted  opinion  we  had  formed  of  them. 
Consciousness  of  right  conduct  and  right  motives. 
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will  always  inspire  a  degree  of  self-approbation  ; 
nor  will  the  upright  man  exchange  this  consolation 
for  undeserved  applause,  or  the  loudest  acclama- 
tions surreptitiously  obtained  ;  but  he  will  confess 
his  disappointment^  where  he  has  failed  in  secur- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  Worthy,  and  will  be 
deeply  chagrined  at  their  censure. 

As  no  one  can  live  independent  of  others,  as  Man 
would  be  wretchedly  impoverished,  were  he  to 
be  stripped  of  every  comfort  which  did  not  imme- 
diately originate  from  himself,  so  he  values,  above 
every  other  blessing  derived  from  the  social  inter- 
course, the  esteem  of  that  society  upon  which  he 
so  incessantly  depends. 

These  are  facts  too  obvious  to  require  farther 
enlargement,  but  they  lead  us  to  another  source 
of  well-being  of  a  very  extensive  influence. 

As  the  social  nature  of  man  induces  him  to  seek 
the  society  of  his  kindred  species ;  as  he  perceived 
that  the  majority  of  his  wants  are  best  supplied  by 
mutual  aid,  thus  he  quickly  discerns  that  the  many 
frailties  and  imperfections  which  surround  us,  the 
diversity  of  characters  and  passions,  and  the  clash- 
ings  of  similar  pursuits  and  opposite  interests, 
render  it  necessary  for  the  human  species  to  con- 
gregate according  to  certain  rules,  and  under  cer- 
^in  restraints.    When  these  are  wisely  devised  and 
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faithfully  observed,  they  not  only  protect  the  wel- 
fare of  each  individual,  but  augment  it  by  an  aug- 
mentation of  the  general  welfare.    They  direct 
social  intercourse  into  various  channels,  productive 
of  the  most  extensive  benefits.    They  secure  the 
good  and  orderly  members  of  a  community,  from 
those  irregularities  and  mischiefs  which  might 
arise  from  the  ignorance,  impetuosity,  or  iniqui- 
tous designs  of  others.    They  inform  the  ignorant, 
give  power  to  the  feeble,  screen  the  oppressed, 
encourage  the  upright,  restrain  the  depraved. 
They  render  a  large  community  one  compact  fa^ 
mily ;  in  which  not  a  single  member  is  overlooked 
or  trodden  upon  by  the  multitude;  in  which  every 
individual  is  instructed  and  encouraged  to  connect 
his  own  interest,  with  that  of  others ;  in  which 
harmony,  strength,  activity,  prosperity,  and  con- 
tentment, become  common  property ;  and  the 
social  principle  in  man  is  thus  rendered  universally 
operative  of  good,  in  the  midst  of  the  various  im- 
pediments that  endanger  it.    Whether  this  state 
of  society  have  ever  been  realized  to  the  extent 
imagination  may  easily  conceive,  or  whether  the 
human  character  will  ever  arise  to  the  requisite 
degrees  of  disinterestedness,  and  sagacity,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.    Such  a  state  contains  within 
it,  benefits  incalculable;  and  these  benefits  will 
always  be  enjoyed,  in  proportion  as  they  become 
the  grand  or  sole  objects  of  wise  men,  who  are 
entrusted  with  the  general  welfare. 
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ON  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE   INTELLECTUAL  POWERS  AS  A 


HE  very  exercise  of  our  powers,  corporeal -or 


mental,  when  they  are  in  a  vigorous  state,  is 
itself  a  pleasure^    Motion,  as  such,  is  an  amuse- 
ment to  the  young  and  healthy ;  by  its  means  they 
exchange  listlessness  and  languor  for  an  agreeable 
degree  of  exhilaration.    The  employment  of  an 
active  mind  is  equally  amusing.    An  observing 
spirit  can  thus  derive  pleasure  from  the  most  tri- 
vial circumstance.  When  inactive  it  feels  itself  in  a 
state  of  depression  ;  nay  it  sometimes  seeks  amuse- 
ment by  encountering  difficulties.  Hence  the  plea- 
sure derived  to  ingenious  youth  by  learning  feats 
of  dexterity,  and  by  attempting  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culties, and  conquer  the  ambiguities  contained  in 
riddles,  charades,  &c.  for  although  these  occupa- 
tions may  appear  trifling  to  philosophers,  yet  to 
delight  in  them  is,  in  the  youngj  a  presage  of  fu- 
ture vigor;  and  while  they  amuse,  they  prepare 
the  Intellects  for  more  important  researches. 

We  are  so  constituted  as  to  have  a  desire  after 
Knowledge.  An  active  mind  feels  powerfully  the 
influence  of  curiosity,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  mental  appetite  for  knowlege.    There  is  a  pleas- 
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ing  satisfaction  resulting  from  the  pursuit  and  ac- 
quirement of  every  branch  of  knowledge,  abstract- 
edly considered.  The  desire  once  implanted,  be- 
comes the  occasional  cause  of  much  enjoyment,  in 
common  with  the  gratification  of  every  other  de- 
sire excited,  while  it  is  accompanied  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  mind,  from  a  consciousness  of  its 
being  rational.  Hence  it  is,  that  rational  beings 
are  capable  of  enjoying  pleasure  from  mental  ex- 
ertions. As  facts  are  in  their  own  nature  the  basis 
of  every  thing  which  occupies  the  mind;  as  it  is 
these  which  become  the  objectsof  our  perceptions, 
engage  our  attention,  are  the  subjects  of  our  ob- 
servations and  remarks,  are  the  objects  of  our  dis- 
criminations, inferences,  and  the  decisions  of  our 
judgment ;  as  these  constitute  the  treasures  of  me- 
mory, and  are  the  materials  which  the  imagination 
diversifies;  as  they  relate  to  dispositions  and  ac- 
tions, about  which  a  pleasing  or  painful  conscious- 
ness is  constantly  occupied,  a  due  collection  of 
facts  is  of  primary  importance.  We  are  made, 
by  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  to  rejoice  in  the 
acquisition  ;  we  feel  ourselves  unwearied  in  the 
pui*suit;  and  we  deem  the  increase  of  these  trea- 
sures as  one  unequivocal  characteristic  of  progres- 
sive improvement.  In  some  persons,  a  thirst  for 
general  knowledge  is  observable ;  and  they  enjoy 
pleasure  from  whatever  communicates  information ; 
Nothing  can  present  itself  as  insignificant;  the 
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mind  eagerly  seizes  upon  every  property,  and 
feels  that  it  communicates  delight.  In  others^ 
particular  objects  are  pui-sued  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  preference.  Some  peculiarities  in  educa- 
tion, the  force  of  habit,  constitutional  dispositions, 
singular  incidents  or  coincidents,  create  this  pre- 
ference, and  decide  the  choice ;  until,  like  plants 
of  superior  vigor,  some  particular  objects  gain 
the  ascendency,  and  by  their  exuberance  check 
the  growth  of  every  other. 

The  sources  of  pleasure,  in  this  department,  are 
literally  inexhaustible.  Knowledge  and  mental 
improvement,  may  be  derived  from  every  quarter 
of  the  creation.  There  is  no  article  in  nature  be- 
neath the  attention  of  the  human  mind,  or  inca- 
pable of  affording  some  satisfaction,  as  the  reward 
of  its  exertions.  The  knowledge  of  existences,  pro- 
perties, relations,  causes,  effects,  &c.  in  subjects 
which  to  some  persons  may  appear  trifling,  or  even 
repugnant,  may  become  a  source  of  rational  plea- 
sure to  the  investigator.  All  nature  is  the  theme, 
and  every  part  of  nature  affords  information  that 
is  amusing,  interesting  and  instructive.  Inanimate, 
animate,  and  rational,  administer  to  the  well-bein^ 
of  an  inquisitive  mind. 

The  pleasure  derived  from  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  although  it  may  be  of  a  more  placi^ 
nature,  is  most  satisfactory.  It  is  placed,  in  our 
estimation,  in  a  higher  rank  than  the  eager  pur- 
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suits  of  less  cultivated  minds.  We  feel  advance- 
ment in  knowledge,  to  be  an  exaltation  of  the 
Species.  This  inspires  such  an  idea  of  superior 
dignity  that  an  intelligent  Mendicant,  would  disdain 
to  change  his  situation  for  opulent  and  splendid 
Ignorance.  Although  the  application  of  this  know- 
ledge to  any  useful  purpose,  may  not  always  be 
the  immediate  object  in  view,  yet  there  is  a  latent 
satisfaction  in  the  increase  of  those  stores,  which 
so  eminently  contain  the  latent  powers  of  Utility; 
and  whenever  these  powers  become  operative,  in 
the  most  incidental  manner,  or  to  the  smallest  de- 
gree, the  pleasing  emotions  of  joy  and  triumph, 
are  immediately  produced. 

Some  branches  of  knowledge  furnish  materials 
upon  which  the  mind  can  engage  its  choicest  fa- 
culties, either  in  new  acquisitions,  inventions,  or 
improvements ;  and  we  enjoy  a  lively  perception 
of  pleasure,  from  the  discovery  of  properties,  re- 
lations, influence,  powers  of  utility  which  were 
before  unknown:  Some  subjects,  by  alternately  ex- 
citing and  gratifying  our  curiosity,  become  per- 
petual sources  of  delight:  Some  constitute  the 
basis  of  art,  ingenuity  and  invention,  which  difliise 
utility  or  amusement,  or  suggest  various  phan- 
toms of  the  imagination,  possessing  charms  to 
which  realities  may  be  strangers :  In  some,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  enjoyment  is  derived  from  the 
perception  of  certain  qualities,  which  according 
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to  the  happy  constitution  of  the  human  species, 
are  capable  of  communicating  pleasure,  and  excit- 
ing agreeable  ideas  in  our  minds, where  Utility  may 
not  be  immediately  obvious.  Of  this  kind  are  tlie 
the  objects  in  nature  or  in  art,  we  term  prdiijy 
handsome,  beautiful,  elegant,  picturesque,  romantic, 
grand,  sublime:  In  which  we  behold  such  pecu- 
liarities in  size,  colour,  conformation,  proportions, 
contexture,  magnitude,  extent,  elevation,  connec- 
tion, as  forcibly  attract  the  attention,  and  excite 
various  pleasing  and  elevated  emotions.  This  spe- 
cies of  adaptation  of  qualities,  in  external  ob- 
jects, to  our  nature,  seems  to  have  for  its  final  cau- 
ses, both  the  augmentation  of  our  pleasures, 
through  the  medium  of  our  senses,  and  the  re- 
finement of  our  tastes,  as  preparatory  to  more 
exalted  pleasures  of  a  mental  nature.  It  is  also 
deemed  a  refined  employment,  in  cultivated  minds, 
to  attempt  to  analyze  the  pleasure  enjoyed  from 
these  various  qualities  ;  to  examine  in  what  man- 
ner, and  in  conformity  to  what  principles,  we  are 
so  agreeably  affected  by  them ;  and  to  discover 
such  laws  and  rules,  as  may  enable  imitators,  whe- 
ther Artists  or  Poets,  to  refine  upon  their  imitati- 
ons and  descriptions  of  nature  ;  to  select  its  choicest 
beauties  in  one  assemblage,  and  inspire  others  with 
a  pleasihg  surprize  at  the  hr.ppy  arrangement ;  an4 
with  admiration,  at  the  taste,  ingenuity  and  elevated 
genius  of  its  author. 
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There  are  many  subjects  of  knowledge,  which 
are  peculiarly  interesting  by  the  power  they  exert 
over  the  affections,  callirig  forth  some  of  the 
warmer  passions,  to  the  degree  which  is  within  the 
limits  of  grateful  sensation ;  as  the  interestin^r 
events  described,  and  the  various  characters  deli- 
neated, in  the  faithful  pages  of  history :  so  that 
personal  attachments  shall  be  formed,  for  a  private 
character,  warm  admiration  be  inspired  at  his  ex- 
alted virtues,  and  no  unpleasant  sympathy  at  his 
unmerited  sufferings.  The  pages  of  history  carry  us 
back  to  the  remotest  ages,  and  thus  we  seem  to  ante- 
date and  extend,  as  it  were,  the  boundaries  of  our 
own  existence.  By  tracing  the  results  of  particular 
modes  of  conduct,  by  observing  certain  events 
produced  by  certain  acts  and  determinations  of 
the  will,  which  became  in  their  turn  the  causes  of 
various  other  effects,  we  are  enabled  in  some  de* 
gree,  to  penetrate  into  futurity,  and  conjecture, 
from  what  has  taken  place,  the  future  result  of  si- 
milar circumstances.    Other  branches  of  know- 
ledge, while  they  withdraw  the  attention  from  hu- 
man pursuits,  and  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  are  cal- 
culated to  occupy  the  closest  attention  ;  to  become 
sources  of  endless  delight,  by  their  infinite  variety, 
to  charm  by  theirbeauties,  elevateby  their  grandeur, 
and  call  forth  the  sublime  emotions  of  admiration 
and  astonishment.    These  are  eminently  the  cha-' 
racteristics  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  every 
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part  of  the  universal  system  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Nor  are  the  abstruser  sciences  devoid 
of  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  peculiarly 
calculated  to  arrest  the  attention,  and  occupy  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul.  The  more  they  are  pur- 
sued, the  more  are  they  confessed  to  become  inte- 
resting and  attractive.  It  is  here  that  the  mind  is 
rendered  the  most  conscious  of  the  extent  of  its 
powers,  in  the  midst  of  a  conviction  that  they  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  nature  of  their  subject !  It 
feels  a  satisfaction,  and  even  a  degree  of  triumph, 
in  its  being  able  to  explore,  in  its  imperfect  man- 
ner, regions,  from  which  more  common  mind* 
are  totally  excluded.  Lost  as  it  were  in  a  bound- 
less ocean,  it  is  yet  deHghted  with  the  immensity 
of  its  objects;  and  the  sense  of  self-abasement  is 
relieved  by  the  elevating  and  transporting  aston- 
ishment with  which  it  is  accompanied  ! 

We  have  remarked  of  sensual  gratifications,  that 
they  are  in  their  own  nature  transitory ;  and  of  the 
more  elegant  gratifications  derived  from  the  organs 
of  sense,  that  they  can  only  be  enjoyed  with  ge- 
nuine relish  as  occasional  pursuits,  and  temporary 
relaxations.  The  love  of  knowledge  is  permanent. 
The  mind  may  be  fatigued  in  its  pursuits,  but  it 
cannot  be  satiated.  Nor  can  it  be  divested  of  the 
stores  thus  acquired,  but  by  the  loss  of  the  faculties. 

Another  singular  security  to  enjoyment  from 
this  source  is,  that  the  objects  to  which  a  scientific. 
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mind  is  attached,  are  permanently  engaghn^ :  the 
pleasing  qualities  they  possess  are  possessed  for 
ever.  They  are  strangers  to  caprice,  or  to  that 
versatility  of  character  which  might  justify  a  change 
of  disposition  towards  them,  nor  are  they  subject 
to  the  least  decay  from  the  lapse  of  years. 

If  it  be  true,  what  philosophy  asserts,  that  we 
measure  time  by  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  it  is 
also  obvious  that  the  man,  whose  mind  is  the  most 
enriched  with  knowledge  of  various  kinds,  virtually 
protracts  his  days  beyond  the  most  extended  pe- 
riod of  ignorant  longevity. 

The  exercise  of  the  Meinori/y  or  of  the  reCol- 
lective  powers,  is  in  many  cases,  a  pleasing  em- 
ployment.   By  the  exercise  of  these  powers,  the 
former  treasures  deposited  in  the  mind  pass  in  re- 
view; by  which  the  pleasures  of  the  first  impres- 
sion, are  in  some  respects  renewed.    The  subjects 
recollected  not  only  serve  some  immediate  pur- 
pose, by  the  information  they  bring  with  them, 
by  their  being  placed  in  comparison  with  more  re- 
cent subjects,  by  becoming  the  foundations  of  new 
investigations,  but  they  retouch  some  favorite  af- 
fection. We  recall  former  sensations;  trace  over 
the  scenes  which  once  communicated  enjoyment ; 
and  although  these  recollections  may  sometimes 
be  accompanied  with  sorrow,  at  the  idea  of  plea- 
surable scenes  being  irrecoverably  past,  yet  ihfi 
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melancholy  they  inspire  is  pleasing.  Sometimes 
events  which  were,  at  the  instant,  of  a  very  dis- 
tressing or  alarming  nature,  communicate  joy  and 
satisfaction  upon  the  retrospect ;  either  by  a  com- 
parison of  our  present  safety  with  former  dangers, 
and  of  brighter  scenes  with  the  former  gloom;  or: 
by  some  important  lessons  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, learned  by  our  former  experience,  and  by 
the  power  communicated  of  admonishing  others 
of  their  danger,  and  instructing  in  the  methods  of 
relief.  Even  the  erroneous  conduct,  or  crude  ideas 
of  more  early  days,  by  being  contrasted  with  the 
more  rational  pursuits,  and  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  a  better  informed  mind,  may  be  reviewed 
with  triumph  and  self- congratulation. 

The  pleasures  of  the  Imagination  are  proverbial. 
This  wonderful  faculty  dignifies  man  with  a  Plcts- 
tic  or  Creative  power,  and  new  forms  are  made  to 
arise  at  will.  The  Imagination  may  be  made  to  imitate 
<;very  thing  that  is  real ;  and  also  to  suggest  ideas 
which  have  no  prototype  in  nature.  It  may  thus 
produce  those  pleasing  effects  which  we  experience 
from  striking  and  interesting  realities,  while  it  su-^ 
peradds  agreeable  visions  of  its  own,  and  the  plea- 
sures derived  from  self-complacency,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  the  authors  of  our  own  enjoy- 
ments. It  delights  in  the  imitation  of  forms,  figures, 
scenes,  persons,  characters,  and  events;  for  all 
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imitations,  judiciously  managed,  and  happily  exe^ 
cuted,  are  fruitful  sources  of  pleasure.  The  images 
which  it  creates,  sometimes  amuse  by  their  ludi- 
crous or  picturesque  forms,  charm  by  their  ele- 
gance, elevate  the  mind  by  their  apparent  dignity 
and  grandeur,  or  call  forth  its  best  affections  by  a 
fictitious  delineation  of  the  choicest  qualities. 
Thus  may  it  elevate  by  its  sublimities,  inspire  an 
idea  of  grandeur,  unmixed  with  terror,  and  com- 
municate the  luxury  of  sympathy,  without  any  of 
its  pangs. 

With  whatsatisfaction  does  the  creative  genius  of 
an  Artist,  behold  his  canvass  transformed  into  the 
semblance  of  the  human  countenance  !  does  he  by 
the  aid  of  lines  and  colours,  lights  and  shades,  repre- 
sent heroic  deeds,  and  the  various  passions  of  the 
human  breast !  With  what  a  consciousness  of  sove- 
reign power  does  he  command  mountains  to  rise, 
cascades  to  fall,  plant  groves  and  forests,  give  an 
enlarged  perspective,  and  a  numerous  population, 
to  the  most  circumscribed  surface  !  and  deceive 
the  spectator  into  a  belief  that  he  is  contemplating 
extensive  districts  and  splendid  cities  !  How  is  the 
sculptor  animated,  when  by  a  kind  of  plastic  pow- 
er, he  extracts  groups  of  beauteous  or  manly  foms, 
from  a  block  of  marble !  and  the  poet,  whose  ideas 
create  imaginary  v;orlds,  give  them  laws,  princi- 
ples, manners,  and  actions,  as  he  pleases,  and  di- 
rect every  event  according  to  the  sovereign  die- 
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tates  of  his  fancy!  A  sublime  and  elevated  imagi- 
liation  mounts,  like  the  aeronaut  above  the  common 
scenes  of  life,  and  inspires  the  beholder  with  sur- 
prise and  admiration;  while  with  apparent  calmness^ 
it  secretly  enjoys  the  feelings  of  satisfaction,  in 
thus  contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  others, 
united  with  that  derived  from  a  conscious  supe- 
riority ! 

The  pleasing  effects  produced  by  the  works  of 
imagination,  are  too  extensive  and  important  to 
be  enumerated.  When  enjoymerits  from  this 
source  are  indulged  within  the  limits  of  modera- 

I  tion,  without  excess  or  mental  seduction,  they  ex- 
hilarate the  mind,  administer  a  cordial  to  the 
oppressed  and  wearied  spirits ;  communicate  a 
flow  of  cheering  ideas ;  and  sometimes  disperse 

!  the  gloom  of  melancholy  more  effectually  than 
the  most  cogent  reasons.    They  have  also  been 

I'  rendered  efficacious  in  the  refinement  of  our  en- 
joyments. They  have  improved  the  taste;  by 
means  of  powerful  associations  they  have  inspired 

i  a  predilection  for  mental  pleasures,  and  thus  ele- 

j  vated  the  mind  above  the  grosser  pursuits  of 
sense.  The  lively  fancies  of  the  imagination  re- 
create after  the  fatigues  of  abstruser  studies,  relieve' 
the  listlessness  of  solitude,  by  leading  the  thoughts 
into  the  regions  of  amusement,  and  inspire  a'salu- 

l  tary  delusion,  without  betraying  us  into  fatal 

I  errors. 
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The  pleasures  which  arise  from  the  excitement 
of  the  risible  emotion,  through  the  medium  of 
ludicrous  images,  or  the  enlivening  strokes  of  wit, 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  present  connection. 
Laughter  is  a  pleasing  sensation  ;  and  although  re- 
fined manners  forbid  the  loud  laugh  as  indecorous, 
yet  the  ideas  which  inspire  the  disposition,  com- 
municate the  secret  pleasure.    There  is  nothing 
which  enlivens  the  lower  classes  equal  to  what  they 
call  drollery  and  fun ;  one  species  of  public  diver- 
sion is  founded  upon  coarse  humour ;  and  this  spe- 
cies is  generally  the  most  frequented.    The  spark- 
ling vivacities  of  wit,  promoting  the  exhilaration 
of  minds  the  most  informed,  refresh  and  invigo- 
rate their  powers.  Ludicrous  ideas  of  every  kind, 
when  they  are  not  intrusive  and  impertinent,  pro- 
duce a  salutary  effect,  which  continues  after  they 
may  have  been  forgotten.  They  often  by  a  kind 
©f  physical  influence,  dispel  the  noxious  vapors 
of  the  mind,  and,  as  it  is  expressed,  put  us  m  goo(J 
humour  with  ourselves  and  others,  beyond  the  pow- 
ers of  reason  or  of  eloquence. 

The  imagination  is  the  basis  of  Hope;  and  though 
It  may  add  fictitious  charms  to  the  objects  pursued, 
it  still  quickens  the  pursuit,  by  which  possession^ 
may  be  secured.  It  frequently  alleviates  distress 
by  depicting  future  scenes  of  happiness.  To 
this  assertion  the  wretched  can  bear  witness.. 
How  frequently  have  they  experienced  that  live- 
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Jy  hope  has  soothed  the  anguish  of  disappoint- 
ment, consoled  for  the  loss  of  liberty,  and  gild- 
ed the  horrors  of  a  dungeon  !  These  considerations 
united,  powerfully  evince  that  a  chaste  imagination 
well  deserves  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  it  communi- 
cates. 

To  the  advantages  and  pleasures  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  free  exercise  of  our  own 7^o///zo;z> 
all  men  are  disposed  to  bear  testimony.  It  is  the 
desire  to  monopolize  these  advantages  which  con- 
stitutes the  Tyrant.  This  desire  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  his  plans,  and  stimulates  to  all  his  ac- 
tions. A  privation  of  this  power  constitutes  the 
horrors  of  slavery.  Nor  can  the  garbs  of  splen- 
dour, and  all  the  external  trappings  of  greatness, 
be  deemed,  by  the  liberal  mind,  any  recompence 
for  the  loss  of  self-determination  ;  for  the  irksome- 
ness  of  being  perpetually  at  the  beck  of  another; 
a  servant  to  his  capricious  will,  without  being  able, 
or  daring  to  oppose  its  dictates. 

Freedom  of  Volition  is  essential  to  conscious 
dignity ;  it  is  necessary  to  give  realitij  to  every  a/;- 
parerii  y'lrtue  i  and  this  alone  entitles  beneficent 
deeds  to  the  award  of  approbation.  By  the  want 
of  this  freedom,  we  are  rendered  incapable  of  fol- 
I  lowing  our  own  best  ideas,  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
own  well-being.    We  are  restrained  from  gratify- 
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ing  our  most  rational  desires,  by  a  foreign  power 
•which  we  know  to  be  ignorant  of  those  peculiar 
adaptations  to  our  nature,  state,  and  propensities, 
upon  which  our  sense  of  well-being  may  immedi- 
ately depend.     We  are  obliged  to  receive  what 
others  have  catered  for  us ;  and  we  cannot  accept 
their  most  liberal  grants,  with  the  complacency 
of  temper  which  generally  accompanies  our  own 
choice.  That  freedom  which  enables  toatf  according- 
to  the  suggestions  of  reason,  and  to  deterhiine  ac^ 
cording  to  the  powerful  inducements  which  create' 
a  disposition  to  act,  without  the  arbitrary  check  or 
capricious  control  of  others,  is  deemed  of  such 
high  importance,  as  to  justify  shedding  the  blood 
of  its  bold  invader ;  and  to  cherish  and  preserve  it, 
is  deemed  by  the  true  patriot,  preferable  to  the 
preservation  of  his  existence.    To  deprive  of  Voli- 
tion, is  to  destroy  an  intellectual  faculty  which 
stamps  its  chief  value  upon  every  other ;  without 
which,  as  the  history  of  subjugated  nations  amply 
demonstrates,  every  other  faculty  withers  and  dies. 
Without  the  power  of  Volition,  many  of  our  choi-  ^ 
cest  enjoyments  would  be  annihilated ;  many  would 
be  incessantly  exposed  to  invasion  and  robbery; 
and  few  ©f  our  blessings  eould  properly  be  called: 
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As  Consciousness  respects  the  immediate  percep- 
tion of  every  thing  which  relates  to  ourselves,  it 
naturally  comprehends  a  perception  of  all  the 
Good  arising  from  every  source,  whether  it  pro- 
ceed from  animal  gratifications^  the  proper  and 
beneficial  exertions  of  every  other  mental  pow- 
er, or  the  indulgence  of  the  best  affections.  It 
is  to  possess  the  treasure  of  a  pleasing  conscious- 
ness, that  we  engage  in  every  pursuit,  whether  it 
respect  our  sensual  nature,  or  the  more  exalted 
pleasures  of  the  mind.  We  shall  therefore  only 
remark  under  this  particular,  that  the  perception 
or  conscious  enjoyment  of  Good,  necessarily  ad- 
mits of  various  degrees,  according  to  the  nature, 
abundance,  and  quality  of  the  objects,  to  which  this 
power  of  consciousness  is  directed.  Thus  it 
may  inspire  contentment,  satisfaction,  joy,  com- 
placency, &c.  according  to  the  incidental  cir- 
cumstances, by  which  these  passions  and  affections 
are  capable  of  being  excited. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  all  sensual  gratifications,  in 
the  more  refined  pleasures  enjoyed  through  the 
medium  of  our  senses,  such  as  objects  of  vision, 
and  sounds  of  harmony,  and  in  all  our  attachments^ 
the  immediate  objects  of  our  pleasurable  sensations 
are  distinctly  known.  We  perceive  the  efficient 
cause,  at  the  instant  of  Enjoyment.  But  in  many" 
of  our  mental  pleasures,  the  effiicient  causes  are  na 
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equally  obvious.  We  cannot  in  every  case^  so  easily 
determine  whence  the  refined  pleasure  is  derived. 
It  is  the  aggregate  of  the  pursuit^,  or  of  the  science, 
which  seems  to  delight,  rather  than  any  of  its  com- 
ponent parts.  The  Mathematician  has  no  particu- 
lar attachment  to  lines  and  angles,  but  to  the  sci- 
ence of  the  mathematics,  to  which  they  are  immedi- 
ately subservient.  The  Chymist  is  interested  in  the 
sliid^  of  Chymistry;  in  the  various  experiments  he 
is  making,  waits  with  a  pleasing  eagerness  for  the 
result,  and  triumphs  in  his  success,  without  having 
an  individual  attachment  to  acids,  alkalis,  metals, 
earths,  and  gasses.  Should  it  be  asked  why  such 
studies  are  so  pleasing  to  intelligent  minds,  the 
following  particularities  may  contribute  towards^ 
solution. 

The  love  and  pursuit  of  knowledge  are  gratify^ 
ing  to  a  propensity  of  our  mental  nature.  When 
we  perceive  that  subjects  contain  something  in 
them  worthy  of  being  known,  we  naturally  enter- 
tain a  desire  to  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  them ;  particularly  if  our  attention  be  not 
pre-engaged  by  other  objects.  When  the  pleasure 
derived  from  this  source  has  been  once  enjoyed, 
our  desires  become  restless  and  increase  to  a  de-r 
gree  of  appetite  ;  and  the  pursuit  of  the  subject 
becomes  a  mental  gratification,  of  itself,  uncon- 
nected with  any  immediate  use  to  which  our  know- 
ledge may  be  applied,  and  by  the  means  of  which 
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an  additional  pleasure  may  be  enjoyed  from  the 
prospect  of  advantage.  "We  now  begin  to  feed  as 
it  were  upon  the  different  objects  of  knowledge, 
without  experiencing  satiety.  By  diversifying  our 
pursuits^  we  are  always  enabled  to  give  a  tempora- 
ry repose  to  some  of  our  faculties,  while  we  are 
exercising  others.  Much  pleasure  may  thus  be 
derived  from  the  alternate  excitement  of  desires 
which  are  not  impetuous  and  troublesome,  nor 
subject  to  disappointments,  and  such  gratifica- 
tions as  are  rendered  peculiarly  satisfactory  by  the 
approbation  of  our  own  minds. 

Again.  Every  subject  of  knowledge  possesses  a 
certain  pozter  of  Ulili'ty.  There  is  no  one  pro- 
perty in  nature,  which  has  not  its  useful  adap- 
tations. There  is  no  one  principle  which  may 
not  become  the  basis  of  something  good;  no 
one  speculation  but  it  may  lead  to  important 
discoveries;  no  one  fact,  in  the  whole  system 
of  nature,  or  in  the  various  pursuits,  propen- 
sities, and  characters  of  men,  but  something 
beneficial  may  be  deduced  from  it;  and  which  may 
not  in  some  connection  or  other,  be  applied  to  sa- 
lutary purposes.  Of  these  truths  we  are  convin- 
ced, as  soon  as  we  reflect  upon  any  individual  fact, 
in  its  various  relations  and  consequences;  and  these 
different  articles  of  knowledge,  seem  to  exert  a 
general  undefined  influence,  when  we  do  not  im- 
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mediately  advert  to  any  particular  advantage.  They 
all  conspire  to  stamp  a  value  upon  science  in  ge- 
neral, and  deeply  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense 
of  its  importance,  although  we  may  not  form  clear 
conceptions  of  its  immediate  value,  in  every  parti- 
cular instance,  and  altho'  we  should  not  intend  to 
apply  any  one  branch  of  science  to  its  appropriate 
uses,  while  we  are  engaged  in  the  acquisition  of  it. 

These  principles  being  admitted,  they  will  indi- 
cate the  sense  in  which  we  may  understand  the 
assertions  of  Cicero,  Reid,  and  others,  that  "^'we 
love  some  things  for  their  own  sakes";  and  confirm 
the  ideas  already  suggested,  that  by  the  phrase^br 
their  own  sakes,  we  are  not  to  understand  an  impli- 
cation that  they  are  entirely  useless  and  insignifi- 
cant ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  they  contain  pe- 
culiar powei*s  of  utility,  of  which  at  the  time  of  our 
pursuit,  we  may  have  very  imperfect  and  inade- 
quate conceptions.  It  has  been  remarked  of  those 
introductory  emotions,  surprise  and  wonder,  that 
although  the  specific  nature  of  the  exciting  cause 
may  be  unknown,  yet  they  are  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  ide^^  of  something  peculiarly 
important.  The  same  idea  impresses  the  mind 
with  equal  force  in  the  cultivation  of  knowledge ; 
and  it  is  this  which  dignifies  the  pursuit.  In  the 
various  concerns  of  life,  where  the  promised  ad- 
vantage may  not  be  equally  great,  we  are  disposed 
fo  rejoice  in  the  means  of  good;  in  treasures  t(^ 
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vhich  we  may  have  access  upon  future  exigencies^ 
or  whenever  we  may  be  inclined  to  indulge  in  some 
additional  gratifications.  A  similar  perception 
accompanying  the  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  in- 
duces an  habitual  satisfaction  of  mind,  although  a 
very  small  portion  of  this  mental  treasure  should 
Jpe  applied  to  purposes  of  obvious  importance. 

However,  in  the  exercise  of  most  of  our  intelr 
lectual  faculties.  Utility  is  not  only  most  obvious, 
but  it  is  the  professed  object  of  our  researches. 
Such  as  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  investigation, 
discernment,  reasoning,  and  of  judging.    In  all 
these  acts  we  are  professedly  searching  after  some 
goo4 ;  some  particular  and  important  fact,  which 
is  latent,  obscured,  embarrassed^  or  blended  with 
ithings  heterogeneous,  erroneous,  or  pernicious.  In 
every  exertion  of  the  inventive  faculty,  some  obr 
ject  which  appears  interesting  or  important,  is  im- 
mediately in  our  view,  and  becomes  the  immediate 
stimidajit  to  our  exertion.    Every  act  of  volition 
also,  and  the  exercise  of  a  pleasing  consciousness, 
have  a  reference  to  a  determinate  object,  and  that 
object  appears  important  at  the  instant. 

Another  source  of  pleasure,  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  consists  in  the  agreeable  Emotions  oc- 
casionally excited,  ^nd  often  in  the  most  unex- 
pected manner.  In  many  branches  of  science  we 
discover  striking  properties,  congenial  to  some 
principle  in  our  nature,  and  suggesting  pleasant 
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ideas  to  the  mind.  Others  surprise  and  charm  by 
their  novelty,  variety,  specific  nature.  Some  lay 
open  new  and  unexpected  scenes  to  our  Wonder 
and  Astonishment,  or  inspire  Admiration  by  their 
exquisite  arrangements,  and  beautiful  adaptations 
to  certain  beneficial  purposes.  Others  elevate  by 
their  grandeur  and  sublimity  ;  open  a  boundless 
expanse;  and  while  they  swell  the  mind  with 
the  ideas  of  Vastness,  promise  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  speculation,  defying  satiety  or  limits. 
Others  are  enjoyed  as  the  basis  of  calculations  and 
inferences,  which  submit  the  fundamental  laws  of 
nature  to  our  inspection,  and  enable  the  astonished 
Philosopher  to  measure  the  planets,  their  size, 
their  distances,  and  trace  their  revolutions!  In 
the  history  of  human  nature,  and  the  perception 
of  its  various  characters,  propensities,  exertions, 
pnd  states,  we  approve,  esteem,  respect,  venerate, 
iadmire,  sympathize  with,  according  to  the  different 
situations  in  which  rational  agents  are  placed,  and 
the  gradations  of  character  and  excellencies  they 
may  display.  When  we  are  compelled  to  censure 
their  follies,  or  feel  indignation  at  their  vices,  the 
degree  of  pain  which  is  excited  in  these  emotions 
naturally  unpleasant,  is  generally  diminished  by 
the  love  of  order,  propriety,  and  virtue,  of  which 
we  become  conscious  at  the  time,  and  without 
which,  these  disagreeable  sensations  could  not  hyiye 
bepn  excited, 
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Thus  have  we  attempted  to  describe  the  state, 
-and  enumerate  the  various  means,  productive  of 
that  state  which  appears  desirable  in  itself,  and 

I  which  is  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  well-being. 
The  state,  in  its  lowest  stage,  possesses  something 
that  is  agreeable  to  us :  It  is  such  as  inspires  Con- 
tentment with  our  lot :  It  is  frequently  enlivened 
by  Satisfactions  which  diffuse  a  charm  over  exist- 
ence ;  and  sometimes  by  Complacencies,  which 

1  pronounce  Existence  to  be  a  most  valuable  bless- 
in This  agreeable  state,  and  these  desirable 

'  stages  are  maintained,  and  kept  in  perpetual  vi- 
gor by  the  repetition  of  certain  pleasures,  grati- 
fications, amusements,  which  are  conformable  to 
the  cravings  of  nature,  and  afford  the  mind  pleas- 
ing occupation  at  due  intervals.  They  acquire  a 
permanency,  or  may  be  rendered  progressive,  by 

I  a  variety  of  innocent  attachments,  and  by  cherish- 
ing all  the  social  affections ;  and  they  become  still 
piore  progressive  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  our 
intellectual  powers,  and  the  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge ;  by  investigating,  developing,  and  in- 
venting whatever  is  interesting  to  the  mind,  useful 
and  delightful  in  the  application,  or  beautiful  and 
grand  in  its  nature ;  whether  such  discoveries  rcr 
late  to  the  works  of  human  ingenuity,  the  excel- 
lence and  sublimity  of  human  actions,  or  to  the 
wonders  in  the  vast  and  boundless  creation  !  Sucl> 
subjects  are  calculateji  to  ijispire  the  pleasing  ^f-^ 
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fections  of  esteem,  respect^,  veneration;  occasion- 
ally to  excite  the  more  delightful  emotions  of  love, 
gratitude,  admiration ;  and  to  elevate  and  dignify 
the  soul  in  proportion  as  they  become  the  subjects 
of  contemplation ! 


CHAP.  III. 


ON  RELIGION  AS  A  SOURCE  OF 
WELL-BEING. 

dr\P  all  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
Sections,  every  person  ackowledges  the  in- 
j  fluence;,  in  the  production  of  some  species  of  good 
to  man.  That  sensual  pursuits,  and  sensible  ob- 
jects, are  capable  of  affording  certain  gratifications, 
that  the  cultivation  of  taste,  particular  attachments, 
social  affections  and  mental  occupations,  are  the 
frequent  and  usual  sources  of  well-being  as  we 
pass  through  life,  has  never  been  denied.  But  con- 
cerning Religion,  men  have  entertained  very  dif- 
ferent opinions.  Some  have  openly  pronounced 
it  to  be  inimical  to  human  felicity.  Others  admit 
its  high  importance,  respecting  another  state  of 
existence,  but  they  consider  it  to  be  so  restrictive 
and  burdensome  respecting  the  present,  that  they 
regard  it  rather  as  a  prudential  duty,  than  as  a  source 
of  immediate  enjoyment. 

Before  any  estimate  can  be  made  concerning  Re- 
ligion as  a  source  of  present  well-being,  or  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  proper  to  enquire,  what  are  the; 
precise  ideas  which  individuals  entertain  of  Re^ 
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ligion?  The  term  itself  comprehends  such  a  di- 
versity, and  even  contrariety  of  opinions,  that 
what  is  predicated  of  one  species,  will  be  very  in- 
applicable to  another.  It  was  upon  this  account 
that  an  attempt  was  made  upon  a  former  occasion, 
to  give  such  a  statement  of  Religion  as  should 
comprehend  every  sentiment  that  has  been  enter- 
tained concerning  it,  by  considering  Religion  as 
"an  impressive  sense  of  the  irresistable  influence 
of  one  or  more  Superior  Beings  over  the  concerns 
of  mortals,  which  may  become  beneficial  or  inimi- 
cal to  their  welfare."  This  comprehensive  vieW 
was  necessary,  because  the  professed  adversaries  to 
Religion  in  general,  include  every  species  undef 
the  general  name  ;  and  after  having  imbibed  their 
prejudices  from  the  zvorsf,  triumphantly  suppose^ 
that  their  objections  are  equally  applicable  to  every 
species  of  Religion  indiscriminately.  The  above 
definition  includes  a  great  diversity  of  opinions 
concerning  the  number,  nature,  and  characters,' of 
these  Superior  Beings,  and  the  kinds  and  degrees  of 
their  influence  over  the  affairs  of  mortals.  Strong 
desires  will  also  be  excited  in  the  mind  of  every 
considerate  mortal,  that  this  influence  should  al- 
ways be  conducive  to  Good ;  and  the  desire  will 
naturally  implant  such  dispositions  and  affections, 
will  dispose  to  such  modes  of  conduct  and  acts  of 
homage,  as  shall  be  deemed  most  acceptable  to  the 
Divinities  revered.    Hence  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
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ed  that  every  Religion  should  equally  prove  a 
source  of  immediate  consolation  and  enjoyment; 
for  their  charactei-s  and  effects  may  be  directly  op- 
posite to  each  other.    It  is  an  indubitable  fact, 
that  some  ideas  formed  of  Religion  have  proved 
very  inimical  to  human  happiness.    They  have 
oppressed  the   mind  with  incessant  fears — the 
most  painful  of  all  our  sensations.     They  have 
compelled  the  devotee  to  conform  to  irksome  and 
painful  rites ;  and  not  unfrequently,  to  acts  most 
repugnant  to  the  best  principles  and  finest  feelings 
of  our  social  nature^  and  most  destructive  to  social 
enjoyments.  lUiopeheone  of  the  most  pleasing  and 
salutary  passions  of  the  mind,  and  habitual  fear  the 
most  painful,  those  Religions  which  enfeeble  Hope 
and  render  Dread  the  predominant  sensation,  must 
be  productive  of  predominant  wretchedness.  If  the 
ideas  formed  of  the  Powers  above  us  exclude  everv 
amiable  quality,  they  necessarily  exclude  the  affec- 
tion of  Love.  Every  act  of  homage  degenerates  into 
a  species  of  bribe ;  it  is  a  something  offered  in  order 
to  purchase  exemption  from  punishment,  or  to 
possess  some  desired  blessing.    The  most  solemn 
adorations  are  indications  of  a  servile  flattery,  more 
applicable  to  the  worst,  than  to  the  best  of  Cha- 
racters ;  and  every  supposed  duty  performed,  can 
have  no  other  origin  than  the  painful  impulse  of 
terror.    Religions  of  this  complexion  can  never 
feecome  the-  ingi*edients  of  human  felicity.  The; 
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greatest  extent  of  good  to  be  expected  from  them 
is  limited  and  partial.  If,  by  extraordinary  assidu^ 
ities,  by  more  costly  sacrifices,  or  more  servile  acts 
of  self-abasement,  the  votary  should  finally  tri- 
umph over  his  fears  and  indulge  his  hopes ;  they 
are  hopes  which  inflate  his  pride,  and  inspire  pre- 
sumption. He  now  considers  himself  in  the  ele- 
vated character  of  a  Partizan  with  his  Divinity, 
against  some  supposed  enemies.  A  fondness  for 
his  own  opinions  he  now  entitles  an  ardent  Love 
of  Truth  ;  and  his  lust  of  Power,  manifested  in  its 
iaosi  cruel  and  oppressive  exertions,  is  consecra- 
ted into  religious  Zeal.  To  cherish  implacable  ha- 
tred against  every  opponent  of  his  tenets,  or  the 
forms  of  his  worship,  becomes  with  him  an  indis- 
pensible  duty;  and  the  extermination  of  blasphe- 
mers and  infidels,  must,  in  his  opinion,  be  an  ac- 
ceptable service  to  the  Beings  whom  they  neglect> 
or  deny  ;  or  of  whose  nice  preferences  respecting 
the  mode  of  Worship,  they  may  unfortunately 
be  ignorant. 

With  the  ideas  entertained,  that  the  human  rac6 
is  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  superior 
Beings,  are  universally,  and  almost  necessarily, 
connected  some  ideas  concerning  a  future  state  of 
existence.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  religions  of 
every  species,  their  principal  influence,  to  which 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind  are  principally  di- 
rected ;  and  these  inci(6  to  the  practice  pf  auste-- 
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rities  that  would  be  deemed  irisupportable,  did  they 
not  promise  an  e^cemptioii  froitl  gi*eater  evils,  or 
an  ample  indemnification  for  the  sjicrifices  that  are 
made.  From  this  solT^ce  are  derived  apprehen- 
sions, which  have  spfead  a  glodfh  over  the  human 

j  iirtindy  and  occasioned  it  to  devise  the  most  extra- 
vagant means  of  escaping  the  dreaded  punishment; 
and  it  has  also  induced  bigots  and  enthusiasts,  of 
every  age,  to  inflict  t(w*ments  upon  others,  that 

I  ^hey  mzty  hereafter  essentially  benefit  themselves. 
The  prevalence  of  sentiments  like  these,  so  iti- 
jurious  to  the  present  interests  of  mankind,  has 
^nimirfed  some  Philosophers,  both  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  world,  to  declare  war  against  all  reli- 
gions. Of  every  species  6f  religion  without  excep- 
tion. They  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  crafty  de- 
signs of  one  clafss  of  men,  and  the  ignorant  credu- 
lity of  an'other;  they  profess  themselves  to  be  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race,  by  a  total  abnegation 
of  every  other  Being  superior  to  man ;  and  by 
framing  systems  to  explain  the  existence  of  uni- 
versal nature,  without  the  aid  of  an  intelligent 
cause.  What  these  systems  are,  and  by  what  ar- 
guments they  are  supported,  it  is  not  our  present 
business  to  inquire.  But  the  subject  immediately 
before  us  renders  it  proper  to  examine,  whether 
this  principle  of  benevolence,  by  which  they  are 
professedly  actuated,  be  well' directed ;  whether. 
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if  their  attempts  had  proved  successful,  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishes,  the  state  of  mankind  woul4 
have  been  meliorated ;  and  whether  the  rational 
faculties,  which  some  of  these  philosophers  pos- 
sess to  an  eminent  degree,  could  not  have  been 
employed,  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with  their 
rationality,  than  in  attempting  to  destroy  every 
religion  indiscriminately,  because  some  have  prpve4 
injurious  to  the  peace  of  mankind. 

In  order  to  do  all  the  justice  in  our  power  to  sq 
important  a  subject,  we  shall  consider  it  in  three 
points  of  view.  First  we  shall  examine  the  objec- 
tions which  have  been  alleged,  against  the  ad- 
mission of  any  religious  principle  whatever :  se- 
condly inquire  what  would  be  the  situation  of 
mankind,  respecting  present  enjoyments,  were  the 
ideas  of  religion  completely  effaced  from  their 
minds;  and  thirdly  propose  such  sentiments  of 
religion,  which,  if  they  be  not  merely  imaginary, 
must  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  human  welfare,, 
and  become  a  permanent  source  of  well-being. 

SECT.  I. 

ON  THE  OBJECTIONS  TO  RELIGION  MADE  BY 
PHILOSOPHICAL  ATHEISTS. 

npHE  pernicious  effects  attributed  to  religion, 
and  which  are  asserted  to  be  so  enormous,  as 
to  render  its  subversion  niicessary  for  the  public 
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tranquillity,  "are  of  two  kinds.  It  has  been  charged 
with  implanting  such  an  habitual  dread  in  the  mind 
of  man,  as  to  destroy  all  those  comforts  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  enjoyed ;  and  also  with  in- 
b-piring  erroneous  sentiments  of  duty,  which  have 
sanctioned  rites  degrading  to  human  nature,  bur- 
•densome  and  distressing  to  the  worshipper,  and 
destructive  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society. 

in  answer  to  such  charges,  we  shall  first  observe, 
t^iat  to  render  their  allegations  formidable,  these 
philosoplvers  should  have  proved  that  there  is 
something  essentially  baneful  in  religion  itself, 

I  and  equally  applicable  to  all  religions;  that  a  be- 
lief of  our  dependence  upon  some  superior  Being, 
is  of  itself  destructive  to  personal  well-being,  and 
necessarily  renders  man  an  enemy  to  his  species. 
If  these  positions  cannot  be  proved,  the  principle 
upon  which  the  whole  accusation  depends  may  be 
erroneous;  it  may  be  an  assumption,  as  extravagant 
as  the  most  extravagant  conceptions,  that  were  ever 
formed  of  Religion;  for  it  is  founded  upon  a  mode 
of  reasoning,  of  ail  others  the  most  fallacious,  "  that 

|l  a  general  abuse  of  any  principle  is  a  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  principle  ought  not  to  exist.'* 

I'  If  this  mode  of  reasoning  be  valid  in  one  case,  it 
becomes  a  maxim  which  is  applicable  to  every  case 
tbat  is  similar,  and  it  completely  annihilates  every 

I  principle  in  nature ;  for  the  ignorance  and  per- 
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verseness  of  man  have  abused  every  principle  by 
turns.  It  would  annihilate  every  species  of  go- 
vernment; for  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  passion, 
have  grossly  abused  each ;  and  therefore  as  no  sysr 
tem  of  government  has  hitherto  been  perfect,  let 
every  system  be  destroyed  !  It  would  annihilate 
every  idea  of  liberty;  for  liberty  is  incessantly 
confounded  with  the  most  dreadful  licentiousness i 
even  our  Intellectual  powers  themselves;  for  they 
have  been  eagerly  employed  to  subvert  every  good 
principle,  and  establish  the  most  absurd,  and  de- 
structive! The  grand  principle  common  to  all  Reli- 
gions, manifests,  even  by  the  diversities  of  abuse 
with  which  it  is  chargeable,  the  greatness  and  ex- 
tent of  its  Power.  But  where  is  the  evidence  that 
this  power  cannot  possibly  be  directed  to  useful 
purposes  When  Mr.  Hume  insinuates  "  that  Re- 
ligion is  the  only  fulcrum  on  which  the  designing 
priesthood  could  place  their  lever,  and  move  the- 
minds  of  men  to  their  own  purposes,"  he  acknow- 
ledges its  power,  stability  and  permanence,  to  ex-^ 
ceed  every  other  principle  that  has  been  essayed.. 
But  he  does  not  tell  us  by  what  law  of  Nature  it  isi 
that  the  Priesthood  alone  should  have  monopoli-. 
zed  this  power,  and  that  it  would  necessarily  be- 
come inert  in  the  hands  of  sound  j^hilosophy.  Nor 
does  he  tell  us  by  what  other  principle  it  can  be 
(Jestroyed.  Upon  what  fulcrum  equally  ^otenU 
can  these  philosophers  place  their  argumentations 
so  as  to  produce  the  contrary  effect  ?  What  levers 
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fcan  they  use  of  sufficient  purchase  to  eradicate  a 
sentiment  from  the  human  breast,  which  has  ei- 
ther been  planted  there  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  ot^ 
been  eagerly  received  from  its  apparent  rationa- 
lity and  importance  ?    How  superlative  the  bene- 

,  volence,  which  animates  to  an  undertaking  that 
friust,  according  to  their  own  statement,  be  as 
arduous  and  extravagant  as  the  projects  of  the 
Knight  of  Salamanca  ! 

I  But  let  us  attend  to  the  objections  themselves, 
dnd  learn  whether  they  be  so  tremendous  as  to  au- 

(  thorize  such  arnazing  efforts. 

2.  Allowing  it  to  be  the  kind  intention  of  these 
philosophers,  to  liberate  the  human  mind  from  ser- 
vile fears,  is  it  absolutely  inlpossible  to  calm  and 
modify  these  fears,  by  inculcating  other  ideas  of  the 
characters  and  requisitions  of  the  Powers  above  us, 
instead  of  totally  effacing  the  impression  ?  If  we 
.fejiamine  into  the  nature  of  these  feats,  and  orl 
what  they  are  founded,  we  shall  discover,  that  they 
are  dreadful  apprehensions  of  greater  degrees  of 
misery,  than  have  ever  been  experienced  in  this 
life,  and  to  an  unknown  duration :  and  that  to  this 
misery  feeble  and  resistless  beings  are  exposed,  by 
conduct  which  renders  Beings  of  a  superior  nature^, 
angry  and  implacable.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that,  whatever  opinions  the  votaries  of  such  Deities 
may  entertain  concerning  Virtue  and  Vice,  how- 
,eVer  extravagant  their  ideas  of  acceptable  conduct 
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they  still  act  upon  the  grand  principles  of  Duty, 
Obligation;  they  associate  Punishment  with  Crime\ 
and  Recor^pence  with  a  Spirit  of  Obedience.  Al- 
though absurd  ideas  of  both  these  articles  of  faith, 
and  expectancy,  may  have  been  entertained,  they  are 
intimately  connected  with  genuine  prudence,  self- 
command,  and  salutary  subordination.  They  are 
consequently  preparative  to  well-being ;  and,  un- 
der proper  direction  they  may  become  productive 
of  personal  and  social  advantages,  to  an  incon- 
ceivable extent. 

The  expectations  of  reward  or  of  punishment 
according  to  different  modes  of  conduct,  must  have 
nn  existence,  and  must  be  operative,  or  every  mo- 
ral tie  would  be  relaxed,  and  a  total  want  of  subor- 
dination would  introduce  universal  confusion. 
Which  leads  to  another  remark. 

S.  This  philosophic  argument  is  founded  upon 
the  assumption, that  the  fear  of  the  Gods. is  never 
productive  of  Good."  Which  is  contrary  to  fact. 
It  has,  in  many  instances,  proved,  even  in  the  Pa- 
gan world,  a  powerful  motive  to  right  conduct. 
In  particular  cases,  where  mortals  plunged  in  ig- 
norance and  vice,  entertained  the  most  depraved 
conceptions  of  the  Deities  they  worshipped,  and 
the  duties  required,  the  dread  of  offending  might 
induce  to  actions  injurious  and  disgraceful  to  the 
individual,  and  prejudicial  to  social  order;  hut  nu- 
merous are  the  instances  in  wiiich  tliis  fear  w^s  the- 
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guardian  of  virtue.  It  has  operated  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  inordinate  passions,  and  given  vigour  to 
principles  highly  beneficial  to  Society.  The  mo- 
ral precepts  strenuously  and  frequently  enforced 
by  their  wisest  philosophers,  through  a  fear  of  the 
Gods,  demonstrate  this  truth ! 

Hence  an  attempt  to  eradicate  religious  fears, 
may  be  destructive  to  a  principle  of  action,  which 
is  not  only  natural  in  itself,  but  has  proved  highly 
beneficial.  We  admit  that  when  ideas  have  been 
formed  contrary  to  reason,  they  have  proved  the 
sources  of  misery ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  in  re- 
turn, that  in  exact  proportion  as  ideas  become  ra- 
tional, they  will  become  salutary.  What  is  the 
proper  inference  ?  That  it  is  the  province  of  true 
philosophy  to  give  these  principles  a  right  direcr 
tion,  and  a  due  influence,  and  it  will  then  rejoice 
that  a  total  eradication  has  not  been  accomplished. 

4.  But  another  inconvenience  attending  this 
benevolent  plan,  is  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
proper  selection  of  the  subjects,  whom  philosophy 
attempts  to  relieve  from  their  occasional  panicks. 
The  scheme  proposed  would  eradicate  fearful  ap- 
prehensions from  every  breast  alike.  Those  who 
might  have  been  restrained  from  injustice  and  op- 
pression, through  fear  of  the  Gods,  would  also  feel 
themselves  free  to  become  the  scourges  of  mankind. 
They  would  follow  no  other  law  than  their  own 
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will,  and  indulge  the  mqst  impetuous  and  destruc- 
tive passions,  without  the  possibility  of  control. 
It  is  truly  desirable  to  release  well-disposed  minds 
from  groundless  apprehensions,  but  would  it  pro- 
mote t/ieir  felicity,  to  assure  the  Wicked  and  Un- 
principled that  they  are  free  to  in\ade,  molest,  and 
destroy  whom  they  please,  without  being  account- 
able to  my  one  for  their  conduct  ?  Notwithstanding 
the  numerous  horrors  which  fill  the  pages  of  history,, 
we  must  still  suppose  that  the  mild  and  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  world  are  more  numerous  thart 
the  sons  of  violence,  or  the  desolation  would  be 
universal;  but  would  these  peaceful  inhabitants 
be  essentiallv  benefited,  bv  a  doctrine  which  would* 
completely  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  every  am- 
bitious, and  cruel  oppressor  ? 

5,  Again.  To  annihilate  every  religion,  wouB 
be  destructive  to  the  most  pleasing  and  consoling 
affection  of  the  human  breast,  as  welt  as  of  the 
most  painful;  by  annihilating  hopes  of  superior 
aid,  in  the  most  distressing  situations. 

This  principle  is  as  natural  to  man  as  the  other,, 
although  it  may  not,  at  all  times,  administer  plea- 
siu'e  to  counteract  the  torments  of  dread.  When 
ideas  of  a  future  state  are  confused,  and  the  evi- 
dence uncertain,  hope  respecting  futurity  will  be 
uncertain,  and  the  desire  of  escaping  misery  be' 
more  ardent  tha,n  the  expectations  of  bliss.  But 
a  confidence  of  superior  aid,  at  periods  of  imminent 
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danger;  of  relief  in  deep  distress  ;  of  advice  and 
direction  in  seasons  of  uncertainty  and  embarrass- 
ment ;  an  appeal  to  superior  intelligences  for  the 
purity  of  intention,  and  integrity  of  conduct,  in 
the  midst  of  suspicion  and  calumny,  have  in  every 
age,  among  every  class  of  people,  and  under  every 
species  of  religion,  been  such  a  source  of  conso- 
lation to  the  invaded  and  insulted,  to  the  oppressed, 
calumniated,  afflicted,  and  to  men  of  conscious 
integrity,  that  it  would  be  most  cruel  to  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  absolute  despair ;  by  the  assu- 
rance that  they  are  destined  to  combat  every  danger 
without  an  ally,  support  every  distress  without 
succour,  and  bear  every  insult  without  protection. 

6.  We  may  farther  remind  the  abettors  of 
atheism,  that  their  principles  do  not  contain  in 
themselves  an  infallible  antidote  asfainst  the  dread 
of  future  wretchedness.  By  annihilating,  in  the 
imagination,  every  being  superior  to  man,  they 
have  not  annihilated  this  world  and  its  miseries. 
They  must  still  acknowledge  the  existence  of  ani- 
mated natures,  and  of  beings  they  call  human  and 
rational,  tossed  by  a  thousand  passions,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  thousand  fears.  In  whatever  manner 
they  account  for  this  state  of  things;  whether  by 
the  wild  vagaries  of  unconscious  chance,  or  by  the 
obstinacy  of  blind,  irresistible,  and  inexorable  fate, 
what  security  can  be  given  that  the  power  which 
has  operated  so  much,  may  not  continue  its  ope^ 
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rations  to  another  state  ?  As  it  has  thrown  or  sys-' 
tematically  introduced  myriads  of  Beings  into  this 
wretched  world,  may  it  not  compel  them  to  exist 
in  another  infinitely  worse?  Since  vitality  has, 
somehow  or  other,  commenced  without  a  designing 
cause,  why  may  not  the  same  cause  produce  a  re- 
viviscency  ?  and  although  this  undesigning  cause 
has  happened  to  blend  a  certain  portion  of  good 
with  the  evils  of  this  life,  can  any  one  assure  us 
that  things  will  turn  out  so  fortunately  in  another  ? 
or  that  the  portion  of  misery  will  not  be  infinitely 
greater?  That  beings  possessing  a  conscious  exis- 
tence will  not  sit  down  in  despair,  surrounded  with 
miseries,  which,  as  no  one  has  inflicted,  no  one 
can  relieve  ?  Surely  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
wise  and  good  ordination,  and  to  confide  in  the 
whimsies  of  chance,  or  the  immutable  agency  of 
fate,  can  afford  no  consolation  to  a  thinking  mind ! 

7.  Once  more;  these  sentiments,  which  are  to 
bless  mankind,  pre-suppose  that  religion  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  source  of  human  misery : 
that  the  passions  of  men  would  have  been  compa- 
ratively calm  and  regular,  had  they  not  been  agi- 
tated by  religious  contests:  that  mankind  would 
be  uniformly  disposed  to  love  one  another  did 
not  that  enemy,  religion,  intervene,  sow  tares, 
and  disseminate  hatred.  But  what  foundation  is 
there  for  this  assumption  ?  Does  not  our  daily 
commerce  with  the  world  demonstrate  its  fallacy  ? 
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Does  it  not  manifest,  that  serious  quarrels  inces- 
santly arise,  from  the  trifles  of  the  moment  ?  If 
we  advert  to  the  causes  of  irregular  and  disorderly 
passions  already  stated,  we  shall  perceive  that  these 
would  not  be  abolished  by  the  destruction  of  reli- 
gion. Would  a  disbelief  in  superior  powers,  and 
in  a  future  state  of  retribution,  annihilate  human 
ignorance  ?  produce  the  blessed  effects  which  the 
serpent  ascribed  to  eating  the  for])idden  fruit,  shall 
their  eyes  then  be  opened,  and  they  be  as  Gods 
knowing  good  and  evil  ?  Would  a  complete  re- 
nunciation of  futurity  weaken  our  attachment  to 
things  present,  or  soften  impetuous  and  inordinate 
self-love  into  justice  and  benevolence  ?  If  not,  the 
efficient  causes  of  contentions  would  still  exist, 
and  produce  their  baneful  effects.  If  one  occa- 
sional cause  were  removed,  others  would  occupy 
its  place.  Ambition,  pride,  egotism,  would  find 
other  fuel  to  nourish  the  flames  of  discord.  Have 
not  scenes  of  horror  been  committed,  both  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times,  in  which  Religion  had  no 
concern?  Have  not  the  unbridled  ambition  of  some 
men,  the  frivolous  claims  of  others,  and  a  contract-^ 
ed  selfish  spirit  in  all,  excited  unsocial  passions, 
and  rendered  man  an  enemy  to  man  ?  Do  savage 
nations  frequently  wage  religious  wars?  Do  not 
iiordes  and  clans  entertain  mutual  rancour  and  ha- 
tred, from  a  supposed  contrariety  of  interests?  and 
the  little  party  spirit  of  lesser  communities  fo- 
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ment  deadly  quarrels  about  modes,  customs,  tri- 
fling pre-eminences,  or  political  opinions? 

The  scenes  which  have  /been  lately  acted  in  a 
neighbouring  nation,  are  a  complete  refutation  of 
these  hypothetical  and  visionary  ideas.  The  tri-^ 
umphs  of  atheism  were  productive  of  universal 
horror.  The  violent  and  malignant  passions  of 
men,  released  from  the  restraints  which  Religion, 
even  in  its  worst  estate  imposes,  wantoned  in  every 
Species  of  disorder,  and  committed  every  species^ 
of  cruelty.  The  problem  of  Bayle  was  satisfacto- 
rily solved;  and  had  Religion  not  been  restored, 
social  order  could  not  have  subsisted.  These  facts 
testify  that  by  destroying  that  one  occasional  cause 
of  contest  and  animosities,  an  increased  vigour  is 
communicated  to  those  which  remain ;  and  upon 
which  that  very  cause,  in  some  degree,  operated  as 
a  restraint.  Could  we  therefore  admit  the  mode 
of  reasoning  adopted,  and  infer,  that  whatever  has 
been  abused  ought  to  be  annihilated,  the  principles 
of  Atheism  themselves  must  be  the  first  to  fall  in 
the  general  ruin. 
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SECT.  II. 

ON  THE  STATE  OF  HUMAN  NATURE, 
DESTITUTE  OF  RELIGION. 

A  S  Atheism  professes  to  benefit  mankind,  by 
correcting  vulgar  errors,  by  liberating  from 
imnecessary  restraints,  and  by  giving  free  play  to 
human  pursuits,  without  the  depression  of  religi- 
ous principles,  we  will  take  a  cursory  view  of  the 
state  in  which  we  should  be  placed,  supposing  the 
plan  to  succeed  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  ad- 
vantages expected ;  and  supposing  none  of  the  evils 
to  follow  which  we  have  proved  to  be  inevitable. 

Were  every  idea  of  Religion  effaced  from  the 
human  mind  ;  did  every  Individual  believe  that  no 
intelligent  Agency  was  concerned  in  the  creation 
of  the  human  race  ;  that  we  depend  upon  no  one, 
are  under  obligations  to  no  one,  are  responsible 
to  no  one,  and  are  totally  devoid  of  hope  or  fear 
relative  to  a  future  state,  it  is  obvious  that  we  should, 
in  respect  to  continuance  of  existence,  be  reduced 
to  a  level  with  every  other  animal  in  nature.  The 
whole  of  well-being  would  necessarily  be  confined 
to  this  life;  and  every  expectation  would  be  ter- 
minated at  the  hour  of  death.  But  man  is  still  to 
be  considered  in  a  different  point  of  view  from 
every  other  animal;  for  although  his  enjoyments  be 
at  best  limited  to  a  contracted  period,  and  objects 
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of  a  transient  nature,  be  the  only  ones  which  merit 
his  attention,  yet  he  is  manifestly  superior  to  all 
other  animals  in  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his 
mind.  These  must  either  be  useless  or  trouble- 
some appendages  to  animal  life,  or  they  must  em- 
power man  to  enjoy  greater  good  than  he  could 
possibly  enjoy  without  the  possession  of  them;  al- 
though the  utmost  extent  of  good  must  still  relate 
to  the  present  state  of  things.  As  in  every  other 
part  of  nature,  we  perceive  numerous  traces  of  or- 
der, and  adaptations,  productive  of  much  utility, 
atheism  itself  may  be  permitted  to  argue  from  ana- 
logy, and  apprehend  that  undesigning  nature,  has 
applied  these  powers  to  purposes  correspondent  to 
their  superiority.  We  must  therefore  suppose,  that 
some  important  end  is  to  be  answered,  by  the  ob- 
vious distinction  conferred  upon  the  human  spe- 
cies ;  and  as  the  well-being  of  man  is  necessarily 
limited  in  point  of  duration,  his  superior  powers 
ought  to  compensate  for  the  misfortune  of  a  short 
duration,  by  the  intenseness  of  his  enjoyment 
while  he  does  exist;  otherwise  his  copious  ideas 
and  perceptions,  his  keenest  attentions,  and  assi- 
duous enquiries,  his  investigations,  abstractions, 
conceptions,  nice  discriminations,  rational  induc- 
tions, and  the  profound  decisions  of  his  judgment, 
would  be  of  very  little  use  to  him. 

From  the  Summary  View  which  has  been  taken 
of  t|ie  nature  and  occasions  of  well-being,  it  ap- 
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pears  that  they  originate  from  two  distinct  sour- 
ces ;  the  one  respects  our  sensual  or  animal  na-- 
ture,  and  the  other  is  primarily  seated  in  the  mind. 
We  perceive  that  the  enjoyments  deemed  carnal 
and  sensual,  are  merely  occasional  and  transient ; 
that  mental  pleasures,  are  in  general  calmer 
and  more  durable :  and  that  the  stronger  agitations 
of  mind  are  chiefly  excited  by  those  things  which 
are  most  gratifying  to  the  senses.  Impetuous  de- 
sires, animating  hopes,  dreadful  apprehensions, 
excessive  sorrows,  vexations  and  disappointments, 
anger,  rancour,  animosities,  envyings,  and  impla- 
cable hatreds ;  that  is,  some  of  the  pleasing,  and 
many  of  the  tormenting  passions,  own  sensitive 
objects  to  be  the  principal  occasions  of  their  ex- 
citemejit.  The  calmer  pleasures  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  improvements  of  taste,  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  particular  attachments,  and  in  the  ex^ 
ercise  of  the  social  affections. 

Let  us  therefore  attempt  to  appreciate  each 
species,  examine  their  respective  merits  to  a  ra- 
tional being  totally  destitute  of  religion,  and  thus 
compare  the  enjoyments  destined  for  the  human 
race,  with  those  that  fall  to  the  share  of  inferior 
animals. 

Sensual  gratifications  must  inevitably  be  the  only 
source  of  good  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  because 
the  ignorant  and  uncultivated,  are  by  far  the  most 
Dumerous;  and  if  such  gratifications  should  be  in- 
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ferior  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  brute  creation,  then 
is  mankind  at  large  a  loser  by  the  superiority  of  its 
powers:  for  we  have  learned  by  experience,  that 
the  enjoyment  of  every  object  depends  upon  its 
adaptation  to  our  nature,   connected  with  the 
strength  of  our  desires  towards  it.   In  the  animal 
gratification  of  hunger,  we  may  suppose  the  relish 
of  enjoyment  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  appetite,  and  the  peculiar  suitableness  of  the 
species  of  food  to  the  nature  and  instinct  of  the 
animal ;  therefore,  as  far  as  sensuality  is  concerned, 
we  may  lawfully  suppose,  that  the  animals  which 
are  the  most  voracious,  which  have  the  largest  sto- 
machs, and  the  keenest  appetites,  and  occupy  the 
longest  space  of  time  in  the  gratification  of  their 
appetites,  must  excel  in  the  possession  of  the  good 
to  be  derived  from  this  source.    The  same  argu- 
ment is  applicable  to  sexual  gratifications.  For 
notwithstanding  the  boasts  of  the  libertine,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  goat  and  many  other  ani- 
mals, may  still  exceed  him  in  the  strength  of  these 
carnal  propensities,  and  in  the  gratifications  they 
aflTord.    There  is  a  pleasure  in  indolence.  This 
pleasure  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  lot  of  the  illi- 
terate savage,  in  the  intervals  of  great  exertions. 
But  it  is  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of 
his  ideas,  and  his  insensibihty  to  the  objects  around 
him.    Being  a  stranger  to  mental  pleasures,  he 
seeks  to  get  rid  of  himself,  by  augmenting  the  tor- 
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I  for  of  his  mental  faculties.  This  is  a  pleasure  of 
the  negative  kind,  and  can  be  envied  by  those  alone 
whose  painful  reflections  keep  them  awake.  But 

t  whatever  may  be  the  pleasure  derived  from  this 
source,  it  is  most  probably  exceeded  in  the  animal 

^  which,  from  the  superlative  indolence  of  its  di^po- 

A  sition,  has  acquired  the  name  of  &/oih  ;  and  many 
others  that  have  obtained  an  instinctive  sluggish- 
ness from  the  hand  of  Nature,  adapted  to  their 
spheres  in  the  creatiorii  and  consequently  more 

j  perfect  in  its  kind.    Every  passion  that  is  excited 

j  Jias  its  gratifications,  excepting  the  passion  of  Fear; 
and  when  these  passions  constitute  the  particular 

I  characteristics  in  various  species  of  animals,  we 
may  suppose  them  to  constitute  the  chief  good 
those  animals  are  destined  to  enjoy.  Thus  if  the 
Proud  and  Revengeful  enjoy  a  pleasure  from  the 

I  indulgence  of  their  angry  passions,  and  triumph 
in  the  rights  of  the  strongest,  they  may  still  envy 
the  beasts  of  the  forest.  The  Lion,  the  Tiger,  the 
Hyena,  which  no  one  can  tame,  waging  perpetual 
war  against  every  species  of  animal,  but  iheir  oicTii 
must  possess  a  source  of  well-being,  greatly  supe- 
rior to  that  enjoyed  by  the  most  powerful,  and 
most  passionate  man  in  the  destruction  of  his  own 
species:  not  to  mention  their  total  exemption 
from  the  painful  sensations  of  sorrow  and  remorse^ 
through  the  reflection  that  the  strength  of  thepf 
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rage  was  unjustly  directed,  or  greatly  exceeded 
the  bounds  of  propriety. 

Thus,  respecting  sensual  gratification,  that  grand 
source  of  animal  good,  it  is  probably  enjoyed  to  a 
much  greater  degree  by  the  animal  creation,  and 
consequently  the  intellectual  powers  of  man  are 
of  no  use  to  enhance  this  species  of  enjoyment. 

The  attachments  of  animals  to  their  offspring, 
is  the  strongest  and  most  univei-sal  of  all  attach- 
ments. We  cannot  speak  of  the  wisdom  of  this 
institution  in  the  present  argument  with  our  oppo^ 
nents,  because  they  deny  the  existence  of  wisdom 
in  the  agency  of  nature;  they  must  however  ac- 
knowledge that  it  is  a  most  fortunate  propensity, 
for  the  offspring  themselves,  as  they  enjoy  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  support  and  protection,  during 
the  short  period  of  their  being  impotent  and 
defenceless.  As  long  as  the  maternal  fondness  is 
required,  it  is  indulged  with  a  degree  of  pleasure 
which,  to  judge  from  every  appearance,  equals  at 
least,  the  parental  affection  ©f  the  human  species. 

Numberless  are  the  instances,  which  might  be 
adduced  from  natural  history,  of  the  astonishing  af- 
fection of  animals,  of  the  most  opposite  characters 
and  propensities,  towards  their  helpless  young. 
How  fondly  placid  are  the  most  ferocious?  What 
privations  will  they  not  suffer  for  their  offspring, 
though  the  appeasing  of  their  hungry  appetites  by 
the  destruction  of  animal  life^  seems  to  be  the 
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primary  end  of  their  existence!  What  hardships 
will  not  the  most  tender  and  delieate  endure,  to 
cherish  and  protect  their  feeble  race  ?  This  instinc- 
tive fondness  gives  strength  and  energy  to  the 
weakest,  and  inspires  the  most  timid  with  invinci- 
ble courage,  under  the  apprehensions  of  approach- 
ing danger.  The  attachment  is  much  more  limited 
In  its  duration,  because  the  offspring  is  soon  qualifi- 
ed to  support  itself,  by  the  ample  provision  which 
nature  has  spread  around,  and  thus  it  liberates  its 
parents  from  those  years  of  assiduous  attention  and 
anxieties,  which  characterize  the  human  species. 

The  instinctive  socialness  o^'  animals  of  the  same 
species,  appears  to  be  a  source  of  comfort  and 
tranquil  pleasure  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the 
sociability  of  those  among  us,  who  are  not  united 
together  by  any  other  bond  of  union,  than  that 
which  proceeds  from  the  instinctive  love  of  the 
species  ;  and  they  enjoy  the  grand  prerogative  of 
being  less  inimical  to  each  other,  in  the  common 
habits  of  life,  than  those  who  are  termed  rational. 
Their  wants  and  desires  being  few,  the  occasions  oi 
contests,  are  proportionably  diminished.  Grami-=- 
nivorous  animals  are  naturally  placid;  they  are 
almost  strangers  to  enmity  excepting  from  the 
impetuous  rivalships  of  lust.  The  carnivorous^ 
notwithstanding  the  superior  ferocity  of  their  na^ 
lures,  have  no  other  incitements  to  their  rage  than 
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the  urerent  wants  of  nature ;  and  however  ^rent 
their  animosities  may  be  against  animals  of  a  dif- 
ferent species,  they  are  not  so  prompt  to  spread 
destruction  among  their  own. 

The  pleasures  of  Taste,  which  we  have  consi- 
kiered  as  the  second  source  of  enjoyment  with 
Avhich  the  human  species  is  provided,  are  probably 
peculiar  to  the  species,  and  may  be  considered  as 
a  mark  of  its  pre-eminence;  but  this  pre-eminence 
can  be  enjoyed  by  comparatively  a  few.  The 
pleasures  of  this  class  demand  leisure,  opportuni- 
ties, and  a  peculiar  turn  of  mtnd,  whicb  cannot  be 
possessed  by  the  multitude.  It  has  also  been  obser- 
ved that  at  the  best,  they  are  but  transient  amuse- 
ments. They  may  agreeably  employ  the  mind  for 
a  short  time,  and  constitute  a  pleasing  relaxation 
from  more  arduous  employments;  but  when  they 
are  the  principal  occupation,  they  at  length  be- 
come insipid,  and  the  mind  sinks  into  a  comfort- 
less vacuity.  Whoever  excels  m  a  particular  art, 
unless  he  be  a  professional  artist,  whose  interesting 
and  important  object  it  is,  to  support  himself  and 
family  by  the  exertions  of  his  genius,  is  deemed 
a  trifling  character,  should  this  constitute  his  chief 
employ,  or  characteristic  excellence.  The  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  therefore  too  dignified  to  be 
solely  adapted  to  objects  of  this  nature. 
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f.  'The  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  a  more  exalted/ and 
extensive  source  of  well-being ;  and  as  it  is  so 
frequently  attended  with  utility,  as  knowledge 
constitutes  a  powei'  which,  in  numberless  instances, 
administers  to  the  conveniencies,  comforts,  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  it  is  at  all  times  to  be  highly 
appreciated.  Where  it  becomes  useful,  it  brings 
with  it  its  own  passport ;  the  universal  love,  and 
ardent  desire  of  good,  stamps  a  value  upon  it. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  every  man,  where  the  indi- 
vidual has  neither  an  opportunity  nor  inclination 
to  apply  knowledge  to  some  useful  purpose,  it  is 
no  other  than  a  more  exalted  amusement.  Should 
he  excel  in  any  particular  branch  of  knowledge,  it 
may,  perhaps,  augment  his  pleasure,  from  the 
reputation  or  extensive  fame  he  may  have  ac- 
quired; but  these  advantages  are  in  their  own 
nature  confined  to  a  few,  because  to  excel  implies 
an  unusual  superiority. 

The  subjects  of  knowledge  may  be  considered  in. 
two  points  of  view.  Knowledge  may  consist  in. 
rendering  ourselves  so  far  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
istence, nature,  and  properties  of  things,  as  may 
enable  us  to  turn  them  to  some  valuable  account, 
in  promoting  the  comforts,  conveniencies,  and  ele- 
gancies of  life ;  or  it  may  relate  to  subjects  elevated 
above  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  in  discoveries 
and  speculations,  which  may  communicate  delight 
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to  the  contemplative  mind,  and  contribute  little 
or  nothing  to  the  temporal,  or  worldly  prosperity 
of  mankind  in  general.  The  first  species  must  be 
valued  accordingto  its  influence  in  promotingsome 
temporary  good;  either  by  diminishing  the  evils 
and  inconveniencics  to  which  we  are  exposed,  or 
by  superadding  some  kind  of  gratification,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  enjoyed.  But  all  these  ad- 
vantages may  still  be  considered  as  imperfect  com- 
pensations, for  those  superior  advantages  which 
every  other  animal  enjoys,  vyithoUt  the  painful  ex- 
ertions, imminent  dangers,  corroding  cares,  mis- 
takes, vexations,  and  disappointments,  which  so 
frequently  accompany  the  pursuit  of  them.  The 
bear,  the  ermine,  the  beaver,  the  sheep,  enjoy,  as 
their  natural  clothing,  those  very  materials  which 
demand  all  the  exertions  of  art,  ingenuity  and 
industry,  to  be  worked  up  into  garments,  in  order 
to  cover  thp  nakedness  of  man.  Birds  chaunt  their 
melodious  notes,  without  labouring  through  the 
gamut,  or  squandering  years  by  the  side  of  an  ex- 
pensive music -master.  The  ape  in  the  woods 
greatly  exceeds,  in  agility,  the  most  agile  feats  of 
the  human  species.  We  admire  in  the  structure  of 
the  h'oneycomb,  a  style  of  building  which  we  can- 
iVot  imitate;  and  we  may  borrow  many  useful  hints 
froHl  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  various  animals,  in 
^he  (structure  of  their  habitations.  The  keenest 
po/tsman  cannot  emulate  the  fox  in  the  pursuit 
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of  his  game,  nor  a  fisherman  form  a  net  equal  to 
that  of  the  spider.  It  is  true  the  human  species 
enjoys  the  singular  advantage,  of  being  able  to  im- 
itate, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  instinctive 
operations  of  other  animals.  This  is  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  superiority  of  our  mental  powers, 
but  it  as  clearly  shows  that  the  exertions  of  all  our 
ingenuity  are  required,  to  gain  some  compensation 
for  those  natural  advantages  which  many  other  an- 
imals enjoy,  and  of  which  we  are  naturally  destitute. 

Thus,  supposing  the  final  lot  of  all  animated 
natures  to  be  the  same,  it  may  justly  be  doubted 
whether  the  instinctive  powers  and  propensities  of 
the  irrational  creation,  be  not  a  complete  remu- 
neration for  the  rationality  which  is  denied  them. 
They  almost  unerringly  answer  the  circumscrib- 
ed offices  which  their  station  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence requires.    Although  their  sphere  of  action 
be  much  more  contracted  than  our  own,  yet  they 
always  appear  contented  with  their  lot,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  us.    The  whole  surface  of  the  globe 
is  one  magazine  of  food.    Animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  in  every  region,  furnish  ample  provi- 
sion for  generations  in  perpetual  succession.  This 
food  is  diversified  according  to  the  climate,  or  ele- 
ment they  inhabit.    We  observe  a  correspondent 
diversity  in  form,  powers,  and  propensities  of  each 
species,  by  which  each  selects  the  food  adapted  to 
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its  nature,  to  which  it  is  invariably  attached,  "with- 
out being  distracted  by  the  love  of  novelty,  or 
seeking  to  invigorate  a  palled  appetite  by  studied 
variety.  In  consequence  of  these  arrangements 
in  the  constitution  of  things,  one  species  docs  not 
encroach  upon  the  allotments  of  another.  The  two 
sole  objects  of  existence,  the  support  of  animal 
life,  and  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  are  ob- 
tained, by  animal  gratifications,  without  cares,  anxi- 
eties, discontents,  or  satiety;  and  these  beings  pass 
through  the  diflferent  periods  of  their  existence 
without  regret  and  without  anticipating  any  of  the 
evils  of  futurity.  They  are  not  apprehensive  of  the 
pains,  and  dangers  to  which  they  maybe  subjected; 
they  foresee  not  the  infirmities  of  age,  nor  the  hor- 
rors of  dissolution.  The  greatest  misfortunes  they 
would  have  to  lament,  were  they  capable  of  la- 
mentation, are  the  needless  severities  ^hey  so^ 
frequently  endure  from  man,  whose  abused  superi- 
ority, renders  him  //ze/'/'tormentor  aswell  as  his  own. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole.  There  are  yet  more 
important  obstacles  to  the  felicity  of  the  human 
species,  by  the  annihilation  of  every  religious 
principle. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  that 
the  most  violent,  unjust,  oppressive,  and  distres-- 
sing  passions  of  man,  are  excited  by  objects  and 
circumstances  that  immediately  relate  to  the  sup- 
posed means  of  well-being;  about  that  which  is 
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to  communicate  some  species,  or  degree  of  tem- 
poral good.    Around  these  it  is  that  rivalships,  and 
envyings,  hatreds,  animosities,  and  terrible  con- 
flict's are  assembled.    The  loss  of  these  inflicts  sor- 
row, unjust  privation  provokes  anger  and  resent- 
ments, and  apprehensions  of  losing  these,  create 
the  painful  sensations  of  fear.    By  the  power  of 
recollection  enjoyed  by  man,  he  is  enabled  to  des- 
troy every  present  comfort,  in  his  deep  regret  for 
the  past:    his  past  experience  enables   him  to 
foresee  future  calamities,  and  thus  he  may  embit- 
ter the  present.    These  are  real  distresses  and  mi- 
series which  man  brings  upon  himself  in  conse- 
quence of  the  superiority  of  his  faculties;  they 
constitute  the  majority  of  his  evil  passions  and  his 
sufferings,  and  from  these,  every  other  animal  is 
exempt ! 

Man  is  rendered  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind,  by  a  proficiency,  to  an  unlimited 
extent,  in  the  sublimer  sciences;  which  if  they  do 
not  administer  to  the  wants  and  conveniencies  of 
life,  render  his  soul  superior  to  them.  He  can  pen- 
etrate into  the' nature,  causes,  relations  of  things. 
He  can  cultivate  those  various  branches  of  science, 
which  the  inexhaustible  volumes  of  nature  unfold 
to  him, — study  its  laws, — for  laws  it  certainly  has> 
should  there  be  no  intelligent  ordination,  in  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms, 
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He  can  discover  powers,  properties,  relations,  sin- 
gular adaptations,  and  wonderful  results,  in  every 
thing  he  beholds,  and  in  every  thing  he  contem- 
plates! He  can  discern  our  connection  with  other 
worlds;  the  principles  by  which  the  whole  solar 
system  is  governed,  and  can  form  probable  conjec- 
tures concerning  worlds,  and  systems  innumerable 
in  the  immensity  of  space  !  He  can  investigate  the 
nature  of  man,  physical,  metaphysical,  and  moral ; 
and  discover  stupendous  facts  at  every  step  he  takes ! 
He  can  analyze  the  air  we  breathe,  the  fluids  we 
drink,  and  the  food  we  eat;  trace  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  from  the  seed  which  is  planted,  to  its 
production  of  a  tree  bearing  fruit,  and  the  semina 
of  future  productions !  He  can  read  the  history 
of  human  nature,  from  the  helpless  babe,  origno-^ 
rant  peasant  to  the  sublimest  philosopher;  and  trace 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  rational  and  moral  powers  at  every 
period !  He  can  perceive  an  infinity  in  every  sci^ 
ence  which  attracts  his  attention,  and  with  the 
beauties  of  which  he  is  captivated  in  proportion 
to  the  progress  he  has  made ! 

This  seems  to  be  the  acme  of  human  powers, 
human  pursuits,  and,  without  religion,  of  human 
enjoyment.  It  is  however  the  sole  privilege  of  ^ 
few  contemplative  minds,  with  which  the  world  in 
general  cannot  interfere.  This,  it  is  true,  may 
augipent  the  pleasures  of  Self-love  by  gratifying 
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the  mind  with  a  sense  of  superiority;  which  is  a 
personal  advantage,  not  to  be  enjoyed  without 
obvious  deductions  from  others.    But  in  what 
does  the  chief  pleasure  derived  to  the  mind  from 
this  source  consist  ?  Is  it  not  from  the  perception 
of  immense  productions,  inconceivably  grand  and 
sublime,  and  in  the  discovery  of  the  minutiae  of 
adaptations  in  every  part  of  this  whole,  to  some 
particular  purpose?  of  means  conducive  to  ends? 
of  uniformity  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  variety  ? 
of  exquisite  beauty  in  particular  parts?  and  of 
perfect  harmony  in  the  aggregate  ?  Is  it  not  in 
the  conscious  exercise  of  our  own  intellectual 
powers?  and  in  the  pleasing  astonishment  we  ex- 
perience, that  the  frame  and  constitution  of  man, 
should  be  rendered  capable  of  such  an  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  view  of  things,  which  leaves 
every  other  animal  at  an  immense  distance  behind 
him?  But  can  the  Atheist  who  is  thus  engaged, 
triumph    in  the  annihilation  of  an  intelligent 
cause  of  all?  and  in  the  prospect  of  his  own 
dissolution  ?  Must  he  not  be  confounded  at  the 
i<lea,  that  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  manifested 
in  their  short  efforts  before  a  total  extinction, 
powers  by  which  he  contemplates  the  stupendous 
works  of  nature,  are  infinitely  greater  than  the  im- 
mense system  itself?  Will  he  not  deeply  lament 
that  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  may  not  rise  higher 
than  to  vague  Wonder  and  Astonishment  1  He  is 
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forbidden  by  the  laws  of  his  system,  to  admire 
and  adore;  for  these  delightful  emotions  are  in- 
spired by  the  perception  of  something  great,  or 
■wise,  or  good,  in  a  designing  Agent.  He  is  for- 
bidden the  happy  affections  of  Love  and  Gratitude; 
for  notwithstanding  the  plenitude  of  blessings, 
there  is  no  Being  to  love,  none  to  whom  we  are 
under  the  smallest  obligation  !  If  he  possess  any 
portion  of  that  sensibility  which  is  a  constituent 
part  of  human  nature,  he  must,  at  times,  detect  the 
efTusions  of  his  heart  ascending  towards  a  wise  and 
beneficent  cause ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  check 
the  generous  impulse!  His  frigid  system  congeals 
his  warm  emotions,  and  they  are  changed  into 
isicles  !  He  is  obliged  to  remain  in  the  embarrass- 
ftients  of  Wonder ;  and  his  only  elevation  consists 
in  the  proud  resolution,  that  the  slight  objections, 
upon  which  his  comfortless  sentiments  are  founded, 
shall  overpower  a  world  of  evidence  I 

Farther,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  the  perfection 
of  well-being  is  the  expectation  of  its  Permanen- 
cy :  and  in  proportion  as  our  enjoyments  multi- 
ply, and  our  capacities  increase,  does  the  idea  of 
Perpetuity  become  an  indispensible  requisite.  But 
since  mortality  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  every  sub- 
lunarv  beinsf,  those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  future 
state  of  existence,  must  necessarily  have  their 
views  terminate  with  the  present  life.  Although 
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•the  busy  scenes  of  the  world  may  intervene,  and 
conceal  for  a  time  the  prospect  of  a  final  dissolu- 
tion, and  inexperienced  youth,   may  calculate 
upon  many  years  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment;  al- 
though the  impressions  made  by  the  prospect  of 
an  inevitable  event,  the  most  dreadful  in  its  na- 
ture, may  be  enfeebled  by  the  imagined  distance 
at  which  the  period  is  placed,  yet  advancing  days 
miist  produce  a  diminution  of  enjoyment;  and 
ideas  of  a  total  extinction  will  at  last  force  them- 
selves upon  the  mind.    Every  mortal,  as  he  ad- 
vances towards  the  term,  must  perceive  that  he  is 
rapidly  expending  large  portions  of  his  capital; 
and  he  will  foresee,  with  a  sigh,  that  he  must 
speedily  be  deprived  of  every  thing  he  has  fondly 
called  his  own  ;  and  of  what  is  still  more  painful, 
he  will  be  deprived  of  all  the  consolations  Hope! 
According  to  these  positions,  the  more  the  powers 
of  the  mind  have  been  exercised  and  improved, 
the  more  will  it  be  chagrined  and  disappointed. 
The  extensive  knowledge  it  has  acquired,  opens 
new  scenes  and  subjects  for  delightful  investiga- 
tion; and  it  feels  itself  most  disposed  and  best 
prepared  for  a  series  of  rational  enjoyment,  at 
•the  instant  it  sinks  into  eternal  oblivion  !  As  no 
other  animal  is  conscious  of  similar  grandeur  and 
elevation,  as  no  other  animal  has  the  foresight  of 
final  dissolution,  it  cannot  be  thus  humbled  or 
.disappointed ! 
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This  statement  is  no  bold  assumption;  it  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  arises  from  the  laws  of  cause 
and  effect.    If  the  present  world  constitute  our 
whole  portion  of  good,  this  good  ought  not  to 
have  been  impaired,  by  the  prospect  of  its  termi- 
nation.   Those  alone  ought  to  have  been  blessed 
with  foresight,  to  whom  life  is  become  perfectly 
insipid,  or  an  intolerable  burden  :  and  every  think- 
ing mind  will  be  induced  to  wish  that  his  latter 
days  may  be  wretched,  that  he  may  be  reconciled 
to  the  horrors  of  dissolution.    If  he  be  not  impa- 
tient of  existence  from  this  cause,  nothing  remains 
but  the  most  abject  submission  to  necessity !  He 
can  only  call  up  fortitude  from  despair;  assume  an 
air  of  composure,  because  he  cannot  resist !  How- 
ever exalted  his  station,  or  amiable  his  character, 
or  splendid  his  talents,  he  is  reduced,  in  his  exit, 
io  the  sentiments  and  sensations  which  are  some- 
times manifested  by  those  obdurate  malefactors, 
who  fall  victims  to  the  violated  laws  of  their  coun- 
try, and  who  assume  courage  from  the  last  exer-^ 
tions  of  pride  I 

Thus  it  is  most  evident  that,  although  false  reli- 
gions may  be  productive  of  much  misery,  yet  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  atheism  to  administer  a  re- 
medy ;  that  the  principles  of  atheism  are  more 
pernicious  in  their  effects,  than  those  absurditfes 
which  it  attempts  to  eradicate.  They  apparently 
place  rational  beings  below  the  irrational  in  th< 
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scale  of  enjoyment.  They  certainly  deprive  intel- 
lectual pursuits  of  their  chief  dignity  and  impor- 
tance, and  the  best  affections  of  the  heart  of  their 
sublimest  objects,  and  of  their  most  exalted  plea- 
sures !  They  demand  that  life  should  become  un- 
happy, that  consolation  may  be  derived  from  thei 
prospect  of  not  existence  :  and  that  Death  may 
act  as  a  Coup  de  Grace,  to  mortals  on  the  rack  of 
miserij ! 

SECT.  nr. 

ON  THE  IDEAS  OF  RELIGION  WHICH  ARE  MOST  CONDUCIVE- 

TO  WELL-BEING. 

gINCE  there  have  been  so  many  Religions  in  the 
world,  of  very  different  characters,  and  produ- 
cing very  different  effects;  since  the  majority  of 
them  are  inimical  to  the  best  principles  and  feel- 
ings of  the  human  mind,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  if 
there  be  no  other  ideas  of  Religion  which  are  cal- 
culated to  promote  human  felicity,  and  totally  ex- 
empt from  those  injurious  consequences  with  which 
they  have  been  chargeable?  Whether  we  cannot 
entertain  such  conceptions  of  Religion  and  its  du- 
ties, as  are  perfectly  correspondent  with  the  state, 
exigencies,  powers,  capacities  of  man,  and  above 
all,  most  consonant  with  that  felicity  to  which^  his 
soul  so  ardently  aspires  ? 
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A  Religion  of  this  description  demands  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics. 

It  must  be  such  as  is  consonant  with  the  reason 
of  all  rational  beings,  or  it  cannot  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  their  judgment,  or  be  distinguished 
from  the  vagaries  of  the  imagination.  It  must  have 
a  tendency  to  exert  an  universal  influence  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  ;  not  being  adapted  to  the  temper  an^ 
genius  of  one  particular  class  of  people  exclusively, 
nor  demanding  that  mental  culture  which  can  alone 
be  the  acquisition  of  a  few;  for  such  a  religion 
cannot  be  productive  of  universal  well-being.  It 
must  be  such  as  encourages  the  grateful  affections 
of  love,  gratitude,  admiration,  awe,  reverence,  and 
hope,  and  renders  them  predominant  over  ha- 
bitual dread,  and  servile  fear,  or  it  cannot  confer 
happiness.  It  must  be  such  as  shall  administer 
consolation  and  support  to  every  sincere  worship- 
per, in  every  state  and  situation  of  life.  It  must 
be  perfectly  consonant  with  the  social  nature  of 
man,  or  it  may  prove  fatal  to  all  the  blessings  of 
society :  Such  as  will  authorize  the  expectation 
of  more  exalted  happiness,  in  a  future  state;  other- 
wise the  pleasures  of  Hope  cannot  be  perpetual. 

It  being  ray  present  object  to  state  the  possibi- 
lity of  entertaining  such  sentiments  of  religion,  as 
shall  be  most  conducive  to  human  happiness,  I  will 
pot  attempt  to  prove  that  such  a  religion  is  foun- 
ded on  truth.    Should  it  be  as  visionary  as  every 
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fether  idea  formed  of  religion,  it  has  the  advantage 
*f  being  infinitely  more  desirable ;  for  without 
submitting  to  its  powerful  influencej  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  enjoy  the  many  other  blessings 
of  life,  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

A  Religion  of  this  description  must  of  necessity 
renounce  a  plurality  of  Gods.  The  confusion  that 
has  arisen  from  this  belief,  indicates  that  its  aboli- 
tion is  essential  to  the  repose  of  the  world.  As  these 
supposed  Deities  have  been  invested  with  not  only 
'JL  diversity  but  an  opposition  of  characters,  the 
most  conscientious  worshipper  must  have  been 
embarrassed  with  the  number;  and  the  most  igno- 
rant, that  is  the  majority,  would  naturally  select  the 
worst.  We  know  from  history,  that  a  contrari- 
ety in  rituals,  in  creeds,  and  in  notions  concerning 
the  injunctions  of  these  Deities,  has  sown  perpet- 
ual discord  among  the  different  worshippers,  bane- 
ful to  the  social  affections,  and  injurious  to  the 
peace  of  society. 

We  shall  also  be  obliged  to  renouncesome  of  the 
tenets  Monotheisls  themselves.  We  must  for  ex- 
ample, reject  the  sentiments  of  those  who  ascribe 
human  passions,  partialities,  and  weaknesses  to  the 
Divine  Mind,  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  perfection,  and  destructive  of  universal 
confidence: — of  those  who  sacrifice  every  amiable 
and  attractive  principle  to  the  claims  of  sovereignty : 
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Wio  'repr%sent  their  God  as  quick  to  abger,  affd 
ilbw  to  mercy ;  for  sudh sentiments  must  render  the 
painful  sensations  of  r//ea^most  predominant.  Nor 
are  We  to  imagine  that  the  Deity,  whose  nature  it  is 
to  confer  bliss,  will  be  more  attentive  to  the  spec- 
ulative opinions  of  his  votaries,  concerning  abstru- 
ser  points  in  theology,  than  to  rectitude  of  dispo- 
sition, and  goodness  of  heart.  For  truth  itself, 
were  we  ^iire  of  our  possessing  it,  abstractedly  doii- 
Mdered,  and  independent  of  its  influence,  is  useful 
to  no  one,  while  right  dispositions  and  right  coii-» 
duct  are  Useful  to  every  one.  Nor  can  those  senti^  , 
ments  be  productive  of  human  felicity  which  place 
such  an  importance  upon  fonns,  ceremonies,  and 
mode's  of  worship,  as  may  foster  a  bigoted,  perse- 
"cuting  spirit,  against  pei*sons  who  have  preferences 
of  a  diflercftt  kind;  for  to  dream  that  a  wise  Be- 
ing can  place  a  value  upon  ^uch  peculiarities  as 
arie  necessarily  destructive  of  the  social  affections,, 
and  of  all  the  happiness  they  communicate,  is  tb 
imagine  that  he  loves  discbrd  and  animosities,  and 
"that  he  beholds  acts  of  cruelty  with  peculiar  coni- 
pTacJency. 

The  sentiments  of  a  Deity  conducive  to  human 
'happiness,  naturally  imply  that  He  is  the  perma- 
nent source  of  all  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  ami- 
'able,  and  excellent;  that  he  possesses  a  power  com- 
pletely adequate  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  all 
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his  creatures;  that  he  possesses  the  wisdom  com- 
petent to  direct  this  power  aright,  and  that  the  he-^ 
nignity  of  his  disposition  fs  correspondent  to  both. 
Without  these  persuasions,  there  can  be  no  foun^ 
dation  for  confidence,  no  rational  motive  to  serve 
him.  We  shall  be  compelled  also  to  believe  that 
every  injunction  proceeding  from  him  must  be 
wise,  that  is,  must  be  calculated  to  answer  some  be-* 
neficial  purpose;  for  it  will  otherwise  not  be  obey-!^ 
ed  with  that  chearfulness  which  is  of  itself  produc- 
tive of  well-being.  As  we  are  frail  and  imperfect 
creatures,  the  idea  of  divine  Commiseration  must  be 
soothing:  and  under  a  consciousness  of  Guilt,  the 
hopes  of  Mercy  are  requisite  to  prevent  the  horrors 
of  Despair. 

That  sentiments  like  these  are  conducive  to  hap- 
piness cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  It  is  equally  ob^ 
vious  that  human  felicity  must  be  imperfect  with- 
out them ;  because  such  sentiments  alone  can  be 
productive  of  extensive  aild  permanent  well-being. 
It  is  here  alone  that  the  human  mind  can  experi- 
ence that  Felicity  which  arises  from  the  cojitem- 
plation  of  the  noblest  Object,  the  indulgence  of 
the  best  Affections,  and  in  which  it  can  enjoy  the 
permanency  of  Hope. 

We  attempt  not  to  prove  the  truth  of  such  a  re-* 
ligion,  but  to  prove  that  permanent  and  exalted 
happiness  cannot  be  derived  from  any  other  source; 
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that  without  it  our  most  rational  pursuits  will  final* 
ly  become  insipid  and  unsatisfactory,  and  our 
choicest  affections  are  destitute  of  a  proper  object. 
Admitting,  for  a  moment,  these  exalted  ideas  of  a 
First  Cause  of  infinite  perfection,  with  whom  we 
are  intimately  connected  by  the  constitution  of  our 
nature,  to  be  the  mere  fictions  of  the  brain,  we 
assert  that  they  are  fictions  absolutely  n-ecessary 
for  the  completion  of  well-being. 

In  order  to  render  this  assertion  valid,  we  will 
simply  suppose  a  case.  We  will  suppose  a  person 
to  be  fully  under  the  influence  of  a  Religion  wor- 
thy of  his  acceptance,  and  of  his  firmest  belief; 
and  examine  the  natural  effects  of  such  a  religion, 
upon  his  well-being,  even  in  the  present  state. 

If  an  individual  exist  who  considers  the  universe 
as  formed  by  an  infinitely  good  and  omnipotent 
Being,  under  the  direction  of  infinite  wisdom,  for 
the  diffusion  of  the  greatest  possible  good  to  every 
other  being;  ii"  be  ascribe  to  this  great  First  Cause 
the  creation  of  an  infinite  variety  of  beings  endow- 
ed with  instinctive  and  corporeal  powers,  perfectly 
adapted  to  their  respective  states  and  destinations; 
if  he  contemplate  this  Deity  as  the  peculiar  Friend 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  Source  of  all  those 
powers  and  means  of  enjoyment  which  have  passed 
under  our  review;  if  he  believe  in  the  superinten- 
dence of  an  unerring  Providence,  ordaining  or 
directing  evftry  event,  even  of  the  most  afilictive 
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natiircj  to  the  most  beneficial  purposes;  if  he  coiir 
ceive  of  his  own  existence  in  this  world  as  being 
preparatory  to  a  more  exalted  state^,  where  he  shall 
enjoy  a  perpetuity  of  bliss  in  the  perfection  of  his 
nature,  and  in  its  becoming  adapted  to  more  ex- 
alted scenes;  That  Man  possesses  a  source  of  feli- 
city, the  most  permanent  and  sublime,  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  can  neither  be  imitated  not  equalled. 
The  impressive  sense  of  religion,  with  him,  consists 
of  an  impressive  sense  of  infinite  and  inexhaustible 
goQclness  in  the  Source  of  all  being  and  energy, 
inspiring  the  delightful  affections  of  Love,  Grati- 
tude, Hope,  which  are  chastened  and  elevated  into 
Awe  and  Reverence,  by  the  idea  of  the  irresistible 
power  and  transcendent  dignity  of  the  Object.  A 
contemplation  of  the  Vastness  of  nature,  in  its  ag- 
gregate, of  the  infinitude  of  Wisdom  in  theplan,  and 
immensity  of  Power  in  its  formation  and  support; 
of  exquisite  Skill,  wherever  the  laws  of  adaptation 
are  conspicuous,  and  the  Benignity  which  prompt- 
ed to  these  adaptations,  and  which  incessantly  pre- 
sides over  the  whole,  unite  the  sublime  emotions 
of  Admiration  and  Astonishment  to  the  affections 
of  Love,  Gratitude  and  Hope !  The  most  consoling 
ideas  are  cherished  by  those  of  universal  protection! 
Patience  is  inspired,  and  afflictions  are  rendered 
supportable,  by  the  expectation  that  these  afflic- 
tions will  produce  some  future  good;  and  Com- 
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placency  smiles  in  the  midst  of  Distress.  Hope 
Stands  upon  a  Rock  and  diffuses  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  of  existence,  where  there  is 
?in  unshaken  belief  in  a  wise  and  beneficent  arrange- 
ment of  cause  and  elfect,  and  the  assurance  that 
these  are  winding  their  way  through  intricacies 
too  complex  for  us  to  trace.  Hope  invigorates 
every  state  and  every  action,  diffusing  perpe- 
tual consolation !  When  a  religious  man  of  this 
description  extends  his  views  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  human  life^  into  a  state  of  future  existence, 
and  contemplates  that  state  as  more  noble  and  more 
permanent  than  the  present^  as  most  worthy  of  in- 
finite beneficence  to  bestow,  and  wisely  adapted  to 
tlie  most  exalted  capacities  of  improved  natures  ; 
he  feels  a  principle  within  himself,  able  to  elevate 
him  above  all  the  troubles  and  vexations  of  huma-r 
»ity,  to  subdue  the  fears  of  dissolution,  and  capaci- 
tate him  for  some  degree  of  enjoyment  by  antici- 
pating the  bliss  to  which  he  aspires!  Nor  is  this  alto- 
gether a  statement  of  mere  possibilities.  There  are 
instances  in  which  such  principles  of  religion  have 
had  their  effect;  have  irradiated  the  darkest  scenes 
of  adversity ;  have  infused  joy  in  the  midst  of  cor- 
poreal sufferings ;  i'nspired  the  soul  with  dignified 
serenity,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  most  hostile  and  aggra- 
vating distress,  that  has  been  inflicted  by  the  hands 
of  injustice  and  violence^  and  have  changed  the 
horrors  pf  nature's  dissolution  into  transports  I 
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Such  conceptions  of  Deity,  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  mind,  must  produce  perfect  resignation 
to  all  the  plans  of  Providence,  and  consequently 
subdue  the  painful  sensations  of  fretfulness,  dis- 
pontent,  irppatience,  and  anxipty,  and  substitute 
in  their  place  chearful  contentment  in  every  situa- 
tion of  life.  Perfect  Ipve  of  the  Deity,  from  a 
knowledge  of  his  perfection,  would  destroy  all  the 
horrors  of  groundless  and  servile  fear,  render  the 
mind  insensible  to  every  other  dread  than  the  dread 
of  offendino-.  It  would  foster  the  love  of  all  his 
creatures,  and  particularly  of  Man,  the  companion, 
fellow-traveller,  and  fellow-expectant  of  immor- 
tality !  The  influential  conviction  that  we  are  all 
of  one  family,  the  children  of  one  common  Parent, 
would  inspire  brotherly  love  and  universal  philan- 
throph)^,  and  produce  the  copious  fruits  of  bene- 
volence; would  effectually  eradicate  envy,  ran- 
cor, malice;  andj^revent  all  the  evils  of  injustice, 
tyranny,  and  oppression.  A  belief  in  the  univer- 
sal presence  of  Deity  would  consecrate  every  part 
qf  the  universe  into  his  temple.  A  conviction  that 
sU  our  pleasures,  and  comforts,  and  joys,  proceed 
frmn  one  benevolent  and  intelligent  Source,  who 
h^s  adapted  properties  in  exciting  causes,  to  the 
powej-s  of  enjoying  pleasurable  sensations,  with 
wisdom  and  skill  which  can  only  be  equalled  by 
ineffable  benignity  in  the  design,  would  render  the 
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very  amusements  of  life  the  occasions  of  exalted 
and  devout  gratitude,  which  would  augment  the  en- 
joyment, and  protect  from  excess. 

The  firm  expectation  of  happiness  in  reserve, 
of  felicity  hereaftel-,  protracted  to  an  unbounded 
extent  of  duration,  would  enable  the  devout  mind 
to  contemplate  the  swift  passage  of  delightful  days 
without  regret.  Ardent  hopes  would  be  kindled 
and  shine  with  a  brighter  lustre,  in  proportion 
as  the  approach  to  brighter  scenes  became  more 
apparent! 

A  religious  man  of  this  description,  would  enjoy 
through  life  that  treasure  we  are  all  solicitous  to 
possess;  an  accumulation  of  "the  most  refined  sen- 
sations, permanently  delightful,  in  which  the  mind 
is  peculiarly  interested,  and  of  which  it  most  cor- 
dially approves."  He  would  possess  a  serene  con- 
sciousness of  the  integrity  and  benevolence  of  his 
dispositions.    His  mind  would  be  enriched  with 
knowledge  of  the  most  elevated  and  elevating  kind. 
He  would  rejoice  in  every  opportunity  of  diflfiising 
good,  and  contemplate  his  success  with  transport. 
By  comparing  the  unpleasant  incidents  of  huma- 
nity with  its  blessings  and  its  prospects,  he  would 
scarcely  feel  the  necessity  of  Patience,  or  Resigna- 
tion ;  for  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  distress,  he 
would  contemplate  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  as  the 
immutable  guarantees  of  permanent  well-bein^! 
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Can  that  philosophy  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  be- 
iievolence  which,  in  its  attempts  to  benefit  man- 
kind, must  annihilate  principles  like  these  ?  Shall 
we  completely  destroy  this  nutritious  wheat,  be- 
cause some  noxious  tares  are  unfortunately  in- 
termixed ? 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

FROM  the  general  View  which  we  have  taKen  of 
the  pleasurable  sensations,  constituting  the  well- 
being  of  man ;  we  perceive  that  although  they 
are  so  numerous  and  diversified,  they  may  be  com- 
prised under  the  following  classes: 
'  1.  Those  enjoyments  which  are  deemed  merely 
sensual,  and  consist  in  satisfying  our  natural  wants, 
and  in  the  gratification  of  our  animal  appetites  ; — 
e.  those  which  administer  to  our  amusement,  and 
although  they  are  pleasing  to  some  of  our  organic 
sensations,  are  vet  of  a  more  refined  and  delicate 
nature,  are  honoured  with  the  attention  of  the  men- 
tal powers,  and  have  the  denomination  of  taste. 
— 3.  The  pleasant  state  of  mind  under  the  habi- 
tual influence  of  Contentment,  Satisfaction,  and 
Complacency;  which  demonstrates  that  the  ob- 
jects pursued,  have  eventually  produced  the  de- 
sired effects; — 4.  the  attachments,  or  affections 
inspired  by  individual  objects,  in  which  we  per- 
ceive something  adapted  to  our  wishes,  or  con- 
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genial  to  our  nature ;  or  that  possess  peculiar  qua- 
lities and  excellencies,  which  call  forth  our  best  and 
warmest  affections; — 5.  those  which  immediately 
refer  to  the  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  pleasing 
exertions  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  according 
to  the  diversity  of  their  powers;  and  which,  both 
from  the  more  exalted  and  dignified  nature  of  the 
employment,  have  acquired  the  title  of  Intellectual 
Enjoyments;  and — 6.  the  sublime  consolations  of 
Religion.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  pleasing  sensa- 
tion of  Joy  is  common  to  them  all,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree:  Joy  being  a  delightful  sensation  ex- 
cited by  the  sudden  presentation  of  good,  what-r 
ever  may  be  its  specific  nature. 

We  perceive  farther,  that  as  our  corporeal  wants, 
when  most  urgent  are  temporary  and  transient,  the 
gratifications  peculiar  to  them,  though  vivid,  are 
of  very  short  duration;  and  they  leave  upon  the 
memory  no  grateful  impressions  worthy  of  being 
cherished.  These  gratifications  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  keenest  in  persons  whose  minds  are  least 
cultivated ;  or  in  those  who  are  most  ignorant  of 
every  other  pleasure.  More  exalted  and  refined 
enjoyments,  abate  the  ardor  for  the  inferior;  the 
mind  by  forming  a  comparison,  perceives  this  infe-r 
riority,  and  is  less  eager  in  its  pui^uit.  The  en- 
joyments derived  from  the  mental  occupation  of 
the  senses,  if  I  rtiay  thus  express  myself,  are  of  a 
more  refined  nature,  afford  greater  pleasiu'e  upon 
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the  recollection,  and  liave  a  greater  permanency  in 
their  character,  yet  they  cloy  upon  too  frequent  a 
repetition  ;  the  same  object  cannot  communicate 
the  same  delight;  the  mind  calls  for  a  diversity; 
nor  is  diversity  able  to  communicate  perpetual  gra- 
tification. The  mind  not  only  becomes  tired  with 
similarities,  but  it  begins  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it- 
self, in  the  conviction  that  its  awakened  and  refined 
powers  are  totally  occupied  by  subordinate  objects; 
and  that  occupations  which  are  simply  desirable  as 
amusements,  or  recreations,  are  become  the  sole 
objects  of  attention. 

In  contentment,  satisfaction,  and  complacency, 
the  mind  is  truly  at  home.  Whatever  blessings  it 
Mth  in  its  power,  it  feels  to  be  the  sources  of  well- 
being.  It  feeds  upon  the  good  which  surrounds 
it,  and  perceives  that  it  is  nutritive  and  invigorat- 
ing. It  knows  that  there  are  comforts  worthy  of 
being  possessed  ;  for  it  has  learned  the  secret  of  en- 
joyiiig  them.  Proper  attachments  and  right  affec- 
tions, placed  upon  the  most  deserving  objects,  are 
rich  sources  of  permanent  felicity.  Here  the  mind 
immediately  perceives  what  it  is  that  infuses  de- 
lightful sensations.  It  dwells  upon  the  qualities 
that  are  amiable,  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  excite 
the  ideas  of  their  being  amiable.  In  consequence 
of  these  qualities,  it  enjoys  the  pleasures  of  love 
with  sensations  of  gratitude,  for  the  exertions  of 
their  kindly  and  soothing  influence.    When  the 
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affections  are  placed  upon  valuable  qualities  and 
permanent  excellencies,  nothing  can  destroy  the 
permanency  of  enjoyment  but  a  fickleness  of  dispo- 
sition. Where  the  judgment  approves  of  the  af- 
fection, it  is  possible  for  habit  to  strengthen  and 
perpetuate  the  attachment,  until  we  perceive  the 
beloved  object  a  constituent  part  of  our  bliss,  as 
essential  to  our  welfare. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  exercise  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  are  permament  and  inexhaust- 
ible sources  of  gratification.  Though  the  objects 
may  be  infinitely  diversified,  the  gratification  is 
perpetual.  The  mind  enjoys  an  increased  satis- 
faction from  this  divereity,  in  the  conscious  in- 
crease  of  its  stores,  in  the  enlargement  of  its  com- 
prehensive powers,  in  the  discernment  of  the 
mutual  relation  of  various  branches  of  knowledge 
with  each  other,  and  their  extensive  influence 
upon  public  welfare. 

But  without  suitable  ideas  of  religion,  human 
felicity  must  be  partial  and  imperfect.  At  best  it 
is  limited  in  its  degrees,  and  of  a  short  duration. 
Hope  must  finally  be  extinguished;  and  every 
one  who  has  the  power  of  reflecting,  will  as  he 
approaches  the  term  of  his  days,  be  tormented  by 
the  perception  that  after  a  contracted  existence, 
every  source  of  enjoyment  must  be  exhausted. 
Without  the  mind  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
conceptions  and  belief  of  a  being  infinitely  per- 
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feet  and  infinitely  beneficent,  there  is  not  an  ob- 
ject in  nature  to  swell  the  emotions  of  Love,  Ad- 
miration, and  Gratitude,  to  the  most  elevated  and 
most  delightful  extent.  Human  excellencies  are 
too  contracted  for  this  purpose;  they  are  inter- 
mixed with  too  many  imperfections ;  and  being 
the  attributes  of  those  who  are  naturally  our 
equals,  they  may  frequently  excite  the  unpleasant 
sensations  of  envy  and  jealousy.  The  most  ex- 
alted of  human  excellencies  must  also  remain  un- 
known to  the  multitude.  But  in  the  belief  of  a 
God,  possessing  transcendent  excellencies,  admi- 
ration is  devoid  of  envy,  as  it  is  without  alloy. 
The  knowledge  of  such  a  Being  may  be  spread 
over  the  whole  rational  creation,  and  the  union  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  may  augment  the  bliss 
they  communicate. 

When  the  animal  appetites  shall  fail;  when  the 
eyes  shall  become  too  dim  to  behold  the  scenes 
which  once  communicated  delight;  when  the  ears 
shall  grow  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music,  and 
to  the  still  greater  charms  of  conversation ;  when 
the  object  of  our  most  delightful  attachments  shall 
be  removed  and  leave  a  vacuity,  which  no  subse- 
quent attachment  can  supply ;  when  the  intellec- 
tual faculties  themselves  shall  become  unequal  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge; — without  the  hopes  of 
a  renewed  existence,  and  of  admission  to  future 
scenes  and  sources  of  enjoy  men  t>  nothing  will 
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remain  but  to  expect  the  extinction  of  our  beinw 
witii  a  mournful  gloom.  This  is  the  utmost  which 
infidelity  would  afford,  were  it  more  successful 
than  it  has  ever  proved,  in  chasing  away  those 
doubts  and  anxious  apprehensions,  which  are  so 
apt  to  disturb  the  minds  of  those  who  retain  the 
power  of  thinking,  when  they  approach  the  bor- 
ders of  the  grave !    (See  Note  Q.) 


CHAP.  IV. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  NATURE  OF 
WELL-BEING. 

TT  -was  maintained  in  our  fifth  axiom,  that  it  i« 
the  destination  of  the  human  species  to  pursue 
good  incessantly. 

This  assertion  was  founded  upon  our  preceding 
Investigations  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  hu- 
man passions.  It  has  been  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  every  subsequent  remark  on  the  uses  of 
the  Passions,  the  abuses  to  which  they  are  exposed; 
and  on,  the  rich  provision  observable  in  the  consti- 
tution of  our  intellectual  powei-s,  that  we  may 
avoid  the  road  which  leads  to  disappointment  and 
misery,  and  discover  that  which  conducts  to  well- 
being.  Our  observations  concerning  the  nature 
"and  sources  of  well-being,  confirm  also  the  preced- 
ing remarks,  by  manifesting  that  the  attainment  of 
the  most  exalted  degrees  of  felicity  is  the  result  of 
slow  and  progressive  advances.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  human  nature,  that 
our  earlier  enjoyments  must  be  few  and  circum- 
iscribed;  that  long  experience,  and  considerable 
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enlargement  of  intellect  are  required,  to  advance 
us  in  the  scale  of  well-being;  and  that  a  high  degree 
of  mental  culture,  which  is  no  hasty  production, 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  an  exalted  state  of  feli- 
city. A  few  cursory  remarks  will  place  this  impor- 
tant subject  in  an  interesting  point  of  view. 

In  the  Infancy  of  human  existence,  ideas,  wants, 
and  desires,  are  extremely  few.  Numberless  objects 
which,  at  a  maturer  period,  attract  our  notice,  and 
excite  correspondent  desires,  are  at  first  unknown. 
Our  earliest  ideas  of  positive  good,  commence  with 
the  gratification  of  the  animal  appetites,  hunger 
and  thirst.    These  being  satisfied,  the  infant  sinks 
into  a  placid  indolence,  somewhat  resembling  the 
contentment  of  reflecting  minds.    As  soon  as  we 
become  capable  of  some  degree  of  observation 
and  experience,  we  perceive  new  objects,  or  we 
discover  peculiar  and  interesting  qualities  in  those 
around  us,  and  as  often  as  these  are  in  our  power, 
preferences  naturally  arise.  By  comparing  the  va- 
rious capabilities  of  these  objects  to  communicate 
pleasure,  while  they  administer  to  our  wants,  a 
choice  is  made;  which  may  either  be  founded  up- 
on some  established  principle  in  nature,  or  some 
peculiarity  in  the  individual.    This  is  exemplified 
in  the  different  kinds  of  food  or  beverage,  which 
are  variously  preferred.    Although  every  one  en- 
joys a  certain  pleasure  in  appeasing  his  hunger  or 
thirst,  yet  the  agreeable  stimulants  of  taste  and 
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i-eiish  are  diversified,  either  according  to  the  in- 
trinsic nature  of  the  substances  used,  or  to  some 
peculiarity  of  taste  inducted  by  necessity,  the  force 
of  habit,  singularity  of  temperament,  constitution, 
&c.  In  sexual  attachments,  form,  features,  com- 
plexion, youth,  disposition,  character,  intimacies, 
&c.  happily  create  a  great  diversity  in  preferen- 
ces, to  the  dimunition  of  competitorships,  and  the 
diffusion  of  satisfaction  and  complacency. 

As  the  powers  of  discernment  increase,  man 
perceives  that  his  situation  may  be  improved ;  and 
that  he  is  surrounded  by  objects  adapted  to  the 
promotion  of  this  improvement.  Although  at 
first  his  keen  desires,  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  his 
attention,  be  directed  towards  the  absolute  neces- 
sities of  nature;  and  all  the  mental  happiness  he 
knows,  may  consist  in  the  occasional  joy  and  satis- 
faction, inspired  by  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes;  yet  when  the  means  of  these  natural  gra- 
tifications become  attainable,  without  anxious 
cares  and  perpetual  solicitude,  he  turns  his  thoughts 
to  other  deficiencies,  and  to  those  objects  and  si-^ 
tuations  which  appear  calculated  to  render  exist- 
ence still  more  comfortable.  Lesser  inconveniences 
now  begin  to  render  him  uneasy,  and  he  attempts 
to  remove  them.  The  means  of  removal  beinir 
at  his  command,  he  looks  forward  towards  higher 
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degrees  of  accommodation.  He  at  length  attracts 
the  attention  and  excites  the  emulation  of  others. 
The  example  of  a  few  finally  exerts  its  influence 
over  the  many.  Upon  the  perception  of  the  ad- 
vancements made  in  the  scale  of  comfort,  accom- 
modation, and  enjoyment,  by  the  more  Industri- 
ous, or  the  more  Ingenious,  new  desires  are  awak- 
ened in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  otherwise 
remained  indolent ;  and  they  are  finally  rouzed  to 
make  efforts  in  order  to  equal,  if  not  to  excel 
their  precursors.  To  the  acquisitions  and  advan- 
tages thus  obtained,  succeed  those  refinements, 
and  higher  delicacies,  which  are  the  immediate 
province  of  elegance  and  taste. 

At  an  early  period  of  society,  the  desire  of 
knowledge  is  mostly  confined  to  the  slender  por- 
tion, which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  the  particular  employment  of  individuals,  in  a 
manner  that  shall  barely  answer  the  immediate 
design.  Should  any  one,  by  virtue  of  a  greater 
activity  of  mind,  or  of  much  attention,  acquire  a 
superior  degree  of  dexterity,  he  will  probably 
awaken  the  admiration  of  spectators,  and  the  envy 
of  rivals,  long  before  he  will  inspire  them  with  an 
ambition  to  imitate  or  to  equal.  It  is  a:lso  pro- 
bable that  much  time  will  elapse  before  the  ob- 
server will  derive  mental  improvements  from  the 
facts  he  may  have  noticed.     Whoever  is  in  the 
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least  conversant  with  rustic  ideas,  will  suspect  that 
the  illiterate  peasant  thinks  it  his  duty  to  be  prac- 
tically ignorant  of  whatever  does  not  immediately 
concern  himself;  and  he  seems  more  disposed  to 
sneer  than  to  applaud,  when  he  observes  an  Equal 
aspiring  after  knowledge,  out  of  the  sphere  of  his 
own  occupation,  or  beyond  the  peculiar  customs 
of  the  place. 

The  sports  and  pastimes,  and  even  the  compul- 
sive occupations  of  children,  left  to  the  teachings 
of  nature,  may  be  considered  as  important  inlets 
to  general  knowledge.    Many  of  their  amuse- 
ments are  such  as  give  a  degree  of  activity  to  the 
mind,  as  well  as  to  the  body.    In  some  amuse- 
ments they  delight  to  imitate  the  actions  of  men 
and  women  ;  in  others  they  are  animated  with  the 
desire  of  conquest,  and  they  are  compelled  to  aim 
at  superior  dexterity,  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  triumph.    Every  one  conversant  with 
rustic  life,  will  frequently  remark  the  ingenuity  of 
children  in  their  hours  of  solitude  when  in  the 
fields,  destined  to  watch  the  flock,  or  protect  the 
rising  corn  from  the  depredations  of  birds.  The 
employments  they  invent  to  pass  away  the  tedious 
hours ;  their  contrivances  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  the  general 
knowledge  they  acquire  of  the  nature  of  different 
grains,  the  season  for  sowing,  weeding,  &c.  Their 
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fondness  for  the  herds  and  flocks  committed  to 
their  care,  is  soon  accompanied  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  judgment,  concerning  their  pecidiar  pro- 
perties and  comparative  value.  It  is  also  observa- 
ble that  the  children  of  peasants  are  no  small  pro- 
ficients in  the  rudiments  of  natural  history,  and 
acquire  to  a  certain  degree  accurate  knowledge  of 
plants,  birds,  and  insects. 

The  natural  activity  of  some  minds,  manifests 
rtself,  at  the  earlier  periods  of  society,  by  the  ex- 
travagances of  a  wild  imagination.  Reason  not 
being  improred  either  by  observation  or  expe- 
rience, totally  unacquainted  with  natures  and 
powers,  and  being  unable  to  explain  even  the 
srmallest  deviations  from  customary  incidents,  by 
natural  causes,  ignorant  minds  are  extremely  prone 
to  refer  every  thing  to  superior  agency;  and  as 
they  are  not  versed  in  calculations  respecting  eithef 
probabilities  or  possibilities,  the  greatest  absurdi- 
ties of  the  brain  are  readily  admitted  and  propa- 
oated  as  indubrtable  facts.  Beinsrs  innumerable 
are  created  by  a  fertile  imagination,  in  order  to 
elFect  every  purpose  w^hich  appears  to  exceed  the 
limited  powers  of  man  :  and  as  narratives  of  this 
kind  are  congenial  with-  the  curiosity  natural  to 
our  species,  as  surprise,  wonder,  astonishment,  are 
blended  with  admiration  and  awe,  whatever  is 
marvellous  becomes  a  source  of  delight ;  and  that 
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not  unfrequently  in  proportion  to  its  extravagance. 
Hence  the  hosts  of  demons  and  sprites,  either  good 
or  evil,  with  their  subahern  sylphs,  elfs,  witches, 
wizards,  &c.  that  peopled  the  ancient  world,  are 
spread  over  savage  nations,  and  are  not  as  yet  ex- 
pelled from  the  villages  of  modern  and  better  in-^ 
formed  countries.  They  are  not  perhaps  more 
retained  by  credulity,  than  by  the  interesting  im- 
pressions they  make  upon  the  mind.  They  feed 
a  curiosity  that  cannot  be  restrained.  They  please 
while  they  terrify ;  and  delight  while  they  fill  the 
soul  with  horror.  However  these  fears  and  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination  may  be  despised  or  ridi- 
culed, by  those  who  are  better  informed,  they  are 
excited  by  principles  which  contain  the  ingredients 
of  the  true  sublime;  principles  which  being  con- 
troled  by  reason  and  modified  by  art,  afford  de- 
light to  the  most  rational  and  the  most  elevated 
minds. 

Thevivacityof  disposition  common  to  theyoung, 
the  thoughtless,  and  to  minds  at  ease,  induces  the 
children  of  simple  Nature  to  indulge  a  playfulness 
of  action  and  jocularity  of  language,  which  pro- 
mote hilarity,  excite  laughter,  and  produce  the 
effects,  as  they  lay  the  foundation,  of  those  grate- 
ful sensations  which  active  minds  experience  in 
their  progress  towards  the  calmer  pleasures  of  rea- 
son and  philosophy;  such  as  rhyme,  satire,  wit 
and  humour.  Sec, 
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Ears  that  are  in  the  least  degree  attuned  to  mu- 
sic, are  at  first  gratified  with  its  rudest  sounds,  issued 
from  instruments  of  limited  powers,  and  from  voi- 
ces which  are  strangers  to  the  rules  of  modulation; 
and  the  first  attempts  to  attract  the  eye  by  visual 
objects,  are  manifested  by  a  profusion  of  showy 
colours,  by  rude  imitations,  massive  forms,  minute 
and  unmeaning  ornaments,  and  elaborate  work- 
manship. 

But  although  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  and  the  pleasures  derived  from  this  source 
be  necessarily  progressive,  yet  the  Affections  are 
frequently  stronger  in  a  more  simple  state  of  na- 
ture, than  in  cultivated  life.  The  parental  affec- 
tions of  the  peasant  or  the  savage,  by  no  means 
y^eld  to  the  professed  sensibility  of  refined  life ;  al- 
though they  may  not  be  able  to  assume  such  a  sen- 
tinierital  cast,  and  although  the  parent  may  not  al- 
ways have  it  in  his  power  to  give  such  decisive  in- 
dications of  it.  As  the  children  of  the  laborious 
poor,  frequently  contribute,  even  from  their  child- 
hood, to  the  support  of  their  parents,  and  always 
answer  the  purposes  of  domestic  servants,  the  af- 
fection of  the  parent  cannot  manifest  itself  to  be 
so  disinterested  as  among  the  rich,  whose  children 
are  frequently  a  certain  expence  to  them,  without 
the  expectation  of  any  future  return.  The  native 
roughness  of  their  manners  also,  prompts  unculti- 
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vated  minds  to  be  harsh  and  boisterous  in  their  re- 
proofs, and  shockingly  evtravagant  in  their  expres- 
sions; but  they  lament  the  misfortunes  or  death 
of  their  offspring,  with  a  depth  of  sorrow  which 
their  superiors  cannot  exceed.  Nor  are  the  chil^- 
dren  deficient  in  filial  affection,  in  spite  of  their  oc-r 
casional  fits  of  obstinacy,  or  of  those  severe  re-r 
straints  and  tedious  occupations  to  which  they  are 
sometimes  obliged  reluctantly  to  submit.  The  his- 
torians of  savage  manners  and  characters  uniformly 
assert,  that  family  affections  are  both  ardent  and 
permanent,  and  constitute  the  principal  solace  of 
their  lives. 

Among  the  inferior  orders  of  the  civilized  world, 
sexual  attachments  are  much  more  frequently  the 
result  of  personal  predilections  and  disinterested 
affection,  than  among  their  superiors;  with  whom 
ambition  or  pecuniary  interest,  gains  the  ascend- 
ency over  personal  accomplishments:  and  although 
quarrels  may  occasionally  arise  from  improper  con- 
duct, or  ungovernable  passions,  yet  these  affronts 
are  but  momentary;  and  the  defect  of  delicacy  in 
their  manners,  induces  them  mutually  to  overlook 
that  rudeness  of  behavior  which  would  be  deemed 
unpardonable  in  polished  life. 

Among  the  savage  tribes,  the  ramifications  from 
one  stock,  constitute  societies  which,  as  they  have 
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the  same  origin,  so  are  their  interests  considered  as 
one  and  the  same.  In  the  rustic  life  of  more  civi- 
lized nations,  consanguinity,  vicinity  of  dwellings, 
similarity  of  occupations,  or  incidental  causes  of 
the  like  nature,  promote  a  similar  contracted  at- 
tachment. The  inhabitants  of  the  same  village, 
feel  a  kind  of  relationship,  where  their  interests  do 
not  interfere;  and  those  who  are  nearest  neigh- 
bours, if  no  cause  of  quarrel  intervene,  are  most 
disposed  to  be  friends.  It  is  too  obvious,  that  in 
these  ruder  states  of  society,  extensive  benevo- 
lence  is  a  disposition  little  known.  Good  wishes  are 
mostly  confined  to  self,  relatives,  and  neighbours, 
or  to  those  who  are  closely  connected  by  some  bond 
of  interest.  Something  worse  than  indifference,  a 
degree  of  repugnance  is  cherished  against  those  who 
are  not  within  the  sphere  of  social  intercourse. 
Inhabitants  of  particular  districts  have  their  own 
particular  interests  and  habits,  of  which  they  are 
very  tenacious.  These  render  them  suspicious  of 
strangers,  whom,  from  the  ideas  of  their  own  safety, 
they  are  induced  to  treat  as  enemies.  Hence  it  is 
that  different  clans  and  hordes,  and  tribes  and  par- 
ties are  formed,  whose  interests  are  deemed  so  in- 
separable and  so  sacred,  that  an  offence  or  injury 
committed  against  an  individual  is  resented  and  re- 
venged by  the  whole,  as  a  common  injury  com- 
mitted by  the  whole  of  the  adverse  party,  which 
nothing  but  extirpation  or  slavery  can  expiate. 
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It  is  acknowledged  that  history  has  furnished  us 
with  some  instances  of  deviation  from  this  general 
principle.  Strangers  have  been  received  by  a  be- 
nevolent and  unsuspecting  people,  with  hospital- 
ity and  friendship.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  a 
peculiarity  of  character;  and  in  several  instances, 
a  dangerous  and  destructive  one.  The  violation 
of  every  law  of  hospitality  and  of  humanity,  indi- 
cated that  the  strangers  caressed  had  themselves 
not  learned  the  great  lesson  of  benevolence.  They 
indicate  that  this  unlimited  confidence  was  prema- 
ture and  indiscreet;  and  that  benevolence  itself, 
has  proved  a  source  of  misery,  when  it  has  igno- 
rantly  transgressed  the  rules  of  caution,  which  are, 
in  most  instances,  inscribed  upon  the  human  mind. 

The  Benevolence  which  is  extensively  operative 
and  extensively  beneficial,  seems  to  result  from 
dispositions  naturally  amiable,  connected  with  the 
frequency  of  mutual  intercourse,  and  greatly 
Strengthened  by  the  advantages  of  mutual  inter- 
ests. The  predisposition  to  believe  and  to  act  as 
the  laws  of  benevolence  shall  dictate,  removes  those 
prejudices  which  are  fostered  by  ignorance  and  en- 
mity. Mutual  intercourse  furnishes  men  with  op- 
portunities of  discovering  a  thousand  excellencies 
and  attractive  qualities,  where  they  were  not  known 
to  exist.  Reciprocal  advantages  are  calculated  to 
inspire  the  affections  of  brethren,  and  teach  us  to 
abhor  that  promiscuous  hatred  which  marks  the 
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savage  and  the  tyrant;  and  those  personal  animo- 
sities which  characterize  the  religious  bigot.  (See 
NoteR.) 

KELIGION. 

Religion  having  assumed  such  various  shapes,  and 
produced  such  various  effects  on  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  state  accu- 
rately the  nature  or  degrees  of  its  influence  at  diffe- 
rent periods.  When  human  weakness  and  passions 
liave  been  ascribed  to  the  divinities  worshipped  ; 
when  these  have  been  deemed  partial,  capricious, 
arbitrary,  revengeful,  sanguinary,  or  the  patrons  of 
every  vice  that  disgraces  human  nature;  when 
these  divinities  have  been  considered  as  more  te- 
nacious of  certain  peculiarities,  and  modes  of  wor- 
ship, or  of  pei-sonal  homage,  than  of  the  laws  of 
moral  obligation  ;  when  it  has  been  thought  a 
most  acceptable  service  to  sacrifice  as  victims  those 
who  could  not  be  converted  into  proselytes,  the 
influence  of  such  principles  must  have  been  most 
pernicious  to  welfare,  both  personal  and  social. 
Every  evil  and  destructive  passion  thus  became 
consecrated;  the  best  dispositions  of  the  heart 
■were  suppressed  or  eradicated  by  a  sense  of  duty; 
and  every  depraved  propensity  was  indulged  as 
an  acceptable  sen  ice.  In  this  deplorable  state  of 
things,  bigotry,  superstition,  cruelty,  persecution, 
terror,  hatred,  and  animosities,  every  corrupt  and 
depraved  lust^  became  triumphant,  and  distracted 
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I  mankind.    Yet  these  seem  to  be  the  natural  and 
inevitable  effects  of  extreme  ignorance,  united 
'  with  extreme  depravity  of  morals;  and  although 
we  may  deeply  lament,  and  be  astonished  in  this 
:  more  enlightened  period  of  the  world,  at  the  ex- 
:  tent  of  ancient  depravity,  yet  we  must  admit  that  • 
I  such  ideas  of  religion  as  are  most  consonant  with 
(  reason,  and  with  the  truest  interests  of  mankind, 
are  too  refined,  sublime,  and  abstracted  from  every 
i  thing  sensual,  to  be  expected  in  the  infancy  of 
human  nature,  or  in  the  ruder  and  less  cultivated 
ji  state  of  the  world.    It  is  long  before  the  human 
faculties  can  be  exalted  above  sensible  objects. 
I  The  powers  of  abstraction  can  alone  be  exercised, 
in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  intellectual  im- 
provement.   To  form  ideas  of  the  existence  of 
an  incorporeal  agent,  at  a  period  when  every  idea 
is  alone  impressed  upon  the  mind  by  sensible  ob- 
jects ;  to  ascribe  to  this  agent  every  moral  perfec- 
tion, when  perceptions  of  moral  conduct  are  con- 
fused and  imperfect;  to  believe  him  to  be  infi- 
nitely wise,  in  the  midst  of  numberless  apparent 
disorders  which  are  totally  inexplicable;  and  to 
be  infinitely  good,  notwithstanding  the  miseries, 
with  which  the  most  worthy  subjects  were  fre- 
quently afflicted  ;  to  be  convinced  of  future  exist- 
ence, though  mortality  be  the  obvious  lot  of  all 
created  beings;  and  to  place  the  expectations  of 
happiness  in  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  when 
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it  was  unknown  in  what  this  perfection  must  con- 
sist, demand  an  elevation  of  mind  far  exceedino- 
the  infancy  of  the  world  !  These  are  principles 
founded  upon  arguments  far  beyond  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  ignorant !  Unless  they  were  communi- 
cated to  every  individual  by  immediate  inspiration, 
or  made  generally  known  by  some  particular  re- 
velation, they  could  only  be  the  result  of  slow 
inductions  of  contemplative  minds,  enjoying  the 
most  vigorous  powers,  extensive  knowledge  of 
universal  nature,  united  with  competent  leisure^ 
So  that  we  might  expect  ages  to  follow  ages,  be- 
fore the  unassisted  exertions  of  human  intellect 
could  acquire  just  and  subHme  ideas  of  Deity,  the 
nature  of  acceptable  service,  and  the  happy  result 
of  obedience. 

We  may  farther  remark  that,  were  such  truths  to 
be  discovered  by  a  few  superior  minds,  their  in- 
fluence would  necessarily  be  confined  to  a  narrow 
and  contracted  sphere.  The  ignorance,  passions, 
prejudices,  customs,  and  pre-occupations  of  the 
multitude  still  subsisting,  would  prove  insuperable 
impediments  to  their  speedy  and  general  diffusion. 
We  may  also  allege  that  unless  inspiration  itself 
were  communicated  to  every  individual,  in  the 
most  ample  and  irresistible  manner,  the  reception 
of  revealed  truths  must,  from  the  operation  of  the 
above  causes,  be  extremely  slow  in  its  progress. 
For  although  it  be  much  easier  to  admit  discoveries 
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already  made,  than  to  go  through  the  tedious  pro- 
cess of  the  requisite  inquiry,  yet  the  exertions  of 
all  the  rational  powere  would  still  be  necessary,  ia 
order  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  such  a  reve- 
lation, and  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  coun- 
terfeit. It  would  require  the  firmest  resolutions 
to  sacrifice  and  subdue  those  propensities  and  pre- 
judices, which  are  not  consonant  with  its  dictates; 
or  to  preserve  it  pure  and  unsullied  from  any  in- 
termixture of  pre-conceived  notions  and  practices, 
that  had  taken  such  a  firm  hold  on  the  mind,  and 
which  it  is  always  so  reluctant  to  dismiss. 

Whatever  sentiments  we  may  espouse  concerning 
the  Origin  of  religion  in  the  human  breast,  we  shall 
be  equally  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  prejudice  and  pre-occupation, 
the  ideas  concerning  its  nature  must  at  least  be 
crude  and  imperfect,  if  not  absurd  and  pernicious. 
Those  who  assert  that  the  ideas  of  a  first  cause  are 
innate,  must  confesis  that  absurd  ideas  are  not  in- 
flate; and  these  have  been  so  numerous,  as  to 
overpower,  like  evil  Weeds,  the  single  grain,  ori- 
ginally sown.  If  we  say  that  Fear  made  the  Gods, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  fear,  united 
with  unfavourable  impressions  concerning  their 
characters,  has  led  to  superstitions  and  cruelties, 
which  destroyed  a  portion  of  human  welfare  that 
might  otherways  have  been  enjoyed.  Even  Gra- 
titude towards  eminent  benefactors,  which  contri- 
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bated  also  to  increase  the  number  of  divinities 
among  the  heathen  nations,  however  amiable  the 
principle,  it  was  not  only  the  parent  of  creduhty, 
but  of  impure  and  sanguinaiy  rites.  The  Gods  of 
the  Poets,  possessing  the  passions  of  the  most  de- 
praved among  mortals,  became  the  patrons  of  every 
immorality.  If  we  suppose  that  the  idea  of  pow- 
ers above  us,  proceeds  from  the  conscious  feeble- 
ness of  our  own  nature,  the  alarming  phaenomena 
which  occasionally  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
most  stupid,  united  with  the  quick  inference  formed 
in  the  human  mind,  that  no  effect  can  be  without 
a  cause,  and  the  nature  of  the  cause  is  manifested 
by  the  nature  of  effect ;  even  this  most  rational 
source,  is  no  preservative  against  the  most  perni- 
cious credulity ;  since  an  ignorance  of  the  power 
and  extent  of  natural  laws,  disqualifies  the  mind 
from  distinguishing  with  precision,  that  which  is 
preternatural,  from  the  more  occult  laws  of  nature. 
As  there  is  an  universal  propensity,  in  ignorant 
minds,  to  ascribe  to  supernatural  beings,  events 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  their  limited  com- 
prehension; and  as  every  terrific  appearance  is  not 
always  an  evidence  of  wrath,  or  an  act  of  punish- 
ment, the  character  and  purposes  of  a  superior 
Bein"-  are  not  alwavs  to  be  collected  from  phae- 
nomina,  which  are  the  most  tremendous  in  their 
appearance. 
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Thus  it  is  obvious,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  reconcile  the  fact  with  our  preconceived  opin- 
ions, that  elevated  ideas  of  religion  cannot  be  the 
portion  of  mankind,  in  the  infancy  of  their  exis- 
tence, without  an  immediate  communication  from 
above;  and  if  lost,  cannot  be  recovered  by  the 
light  of  reason,  at  a  period,  when  the  rational 
powers  themselves  are  obscured  and  embarrassed 
by  general  ignorance:  and,  enigmatical  as  it  may 
seem,  altho'  they  are  the  first  in  importance,  they 
must  be  the  last  which  will  present  themselves  to 
the  human  mind,  without  superior  aid ;  and  this  su- 
perior aid  must  be  continued,  until  the  reason  of 
man  shall  be  prepared  to  assume  the  office.  We 
are  farther  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  not- 
withstanding there  have  been  such  rapid  advances 
in  mental  improvement,  and  in  the  extent  and  ac- 
curacy of  human  discernment,  yet  the  veil  is  not 
completely  removed  from  this  important  subject. 
Christianity  has  certainly  done  much;  but  it  has 
not  yet  accomplished  its  work ;  as  the  diversity  of 
theological  opinions  concerning  the  nature,  mode 
of  existence,  attributes,  and  requisitions  of  Deity, 
too  plainly  indicate. 

The  above  cursory  view  of  the  subject  under 
consideration,  will  sufficiently  elucidate  the  pro- 
positions which  have  been  advanced,  that  man  en- 
ters into  life  destitute  of  every  thing  but  the/jort'er 
of  converting  the  surrounding  means  to  his  use ; 
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that  he  is  destined  to  pursue  incessantly  the  well- 
being  he  so  ardently  desires ;  but  that  his  acqui- 
sitions must  be  slozv  and  progressive;  as  numberless 
things  must  be  known  before  they  can  be  pursued, 
and  much  experience  and  observation  are  requi- 
site, before  they  can  be  properly  enjoyed. 

It  is  no  less  obvious  that  those  which  are  the 
most  elevated  and  refined  in  themselves,  and  the 
most  beneficial  in  their  influence,  are  the  last  in 
the  scale  of  ouracquisitions :  I  mean  the  blessino^s  of 
an  enlarged  benevolence ;  and  the  beneficent  con- 
solator}^  and  dignified  en  joymentsof  rational  piety. 

But  although  the  progress  towards  considerable 
improvements  must  be  gradual,  and  may  appear 
tedious,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  human  nature  does 
not  continue  in  a  total  suspension  of  enjoyments, 
until  ample  means  be  provided,  and  correspondent 
dispositions  ripened.    It  experiences  a  certain 
portion  of  good,  from  its  earliest  perceptions ;  and 
the  means  and  dispositions  fortunately  increase 
together.   -That  very  ignorance  which  would  be  a 
perpetual  obstacle  to  every  improvement,  were  it 
permanent,  is  at  first  of  considerable  benefit. 
While  the  means  are  few,  and  of  an  inferior  qua- 
lity, an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  treasures 
of  nature,  would  excite  such  discontent  as  to  dis- 
qualify for  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  in 
possession.    We  have  already  hinted  that  the  hei/er 
is  most  injurious  to  the  good;  detects  its  impcv- 
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flections,  and  brings  it  into  disgrace  !  The  assump- 
tion that  nothing  can  exceed  that  which  we  already 
possess,  will  secure  the  most  unreasonable  of  be- 
ings frrtm  the  feelino^s  of  discontent :  but  when  that 
ietier  is  discovered ;  when  our  own  accidental  ex- 
perience, or  the  experience  of  others,  evinces  the 
error  in  our  opinions,  it  inspires  the  wish  to  obtain. 
Its  ostensible  advantages^  the  love  of  novelty>  the 
spirit  of  imitation,  or  of  emulation,  create  a  tem- 
porary restlessness,  until  that  species  of  good  be  in 
some  measure  realized;  and  after  a  glow  of  satis- 
faction or  of  joy,  at  our  perceived  adviincfement> 
the  mind  returns  to  its  tranquil  contentment,  un- 
til it  be  rouzed  by  other  apparent  advantages. 
The  oaten  reed  of  the  Mantuan  shepherd  was 
deemed  melodious  beyond  description,  the  inven- 
tot  admired  for  his  ingenuity,  and  the  performer 
for  his  execution,  while  more  perfect  performan- 
ces upon  more  perfect  instruments  remained  un-' 
known.  The  child  may  perhaps  be  as  highly  de-* 
lighted  with  the  sounds  emitted  from  a  cannistei' 
and  hempen  cords,  and  from  brass  wires  distended 
upon  a  board  by  means  of  broken  tobacco  pipes^ 
as  the  greatest  proficients  upon-  the  violin  or  the; 
dulcimer.  The  rude  sketches  of  the  fustic  paintei* 
may  be  viewed  with  astonishment  by  strangers  to 
more  graceful  performances.  In  the  awkward  but 
unrestrained  dance  on  the  green,  hilarity  has  beert 
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known  to  prevail  more  than  at  the  most  polished 
assemblies;  and  a  coarse  joke,  has  excited  a  cheer- 
fulness and  vivacity,  which  have  not  been  exceeded 
by  the  delicate  strokes  of  refined  wit.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  crouds  of  wondering  spectators  who 
thronged  to  the  shore,  at  the  first  launching  of  a 
canoe,  were  as  numerous  as  those  who,  in  modern 
days,  press  to  see  the  launching  of  a  stately  man 
of  war;  and  the  first  builder  of  a  cot,  was  deemed 
as  ingenious  an  architect,  as  any  who  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  building  palaces !  Hence  the  gratifi- 
cations arising  from  unexpected  novelties;  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  at  address  and  ingenuity ; 
the  satisfaction  of  curiosity;  the  perception  of  im- 
provement; joy  and  triumph  over  former  imper- 
fections, became  suceessivelv  the  sources  of  much 
good :  and  gradual  progress  necessarily  producffed 
repeated  accessions  of  pleasure  from  similar  causes. 
As  these  observations  are  applicable  to  every  im- 
provement in  nature,  every  discovery  of  art,  and 
every  advancement  in  science?  they  demonstrate 
that,  independent  of  the  permanent  advantages 
promised  by  these  acquisitions,  the  progress  itself 
from  the  most  absolute  ignorance,  to  the  highest 
cultivation  of  the  mental  powers,  has,  at  every 
stage,  produced  such  a  quautiwi  of  good  to  the 
world,  as  amply  compensates  for  the  imperfections 
of  the  early  state  of  human  existence. 
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But  in  the  midst  of  those  pleasing  sensations 
arising  from  the  repeated  percussions  of  joyful 
surprise  and  admiration,  and  of  triumph  over  im- 
perfections, the  good  of  the  whole  marches  with  a 
slow  and  steady  pace.  Inconveniences  are  re- 
moved, dangers  lessened,  enjoyments  diversified, 
rendered  more  chaste  and  refined,  till  they  enter  the 
regions  of  mental  pleasure,  and  soften  the  savage 
ferocity  of  uncultivated  nature.  Social  intercourse 
is  extended  and  improved ;  mutual  accomodations 
promoted,  strengthening  mutual  affection  and 
good-will,  and  laying  the  foundation  cf  that  amity 
which  constitutes  the  chief  ingredient  in  sublu- 
nary enjoyments:  Which  must  gradually  increase, 
in  proportion  as  ignorance  is  dissipated  and  pre- 
judices are  removed;  and  will  be  complete,  as  soon 
as  there  is  an  universal  conviction,  that  the  grand 
interests  of  every  man  are  effectually  promoted  by 
his  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself;  not  in  con- 
tinual strifes  and  contentions  concerning  the 
means  of  good,  not  in  promoting  the  misery  or 
the  destruction  of  his  fellow  creatures,  from  the 
sordid  motives  of  his  own  private  advantage  ! 
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CHAP.  V. 


ON  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES 
OF  UNHAPPINESS. 

'JpHE  extensive  view  we  hav^  l3een  taking  of 
the  Nature,  Means,  and  Powers  of  enjoy-^ 
ment,  may  convince  the  most  discontented,  that' 
there  is  a  jwssibility  at  least,  for  the  human  race  to 
enjoy  much  good.    When  we  consider  the  number 
and  variety  of  objects  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, in  one  connection  or  other,  some  agreea- 
ble sensation,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  surprise  that 
so  much  misery  should  exist  in  the  world;  and 
that  the  voice  of  lamentation  should  so  perpetually 
be  heard.    But  that  it  does  exist  we  all  experience; 
many  are  the  evils  to  which  humanity  is  exposed, 
and  some  have  ventured  to  assert  that  they  more 
than  counterbalance  the  comforts  enjoyed. 

We  shall  not  expatiate  upon  these  evils  with  a 
minuteness,  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  con- 
templation of  good.  The  subject  itself  is  unplea- 
sant, and  we  are  reluctant  to  excite  unpleasant 
sensations,  by  dwelling  too  largely  upon  it.  Nor 
will  this  be  necessary.    The  contrast  between  evil 
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and  good,  between  well-being  and  iinhappiness, 
will,  in  most  instances,  indicate  itself.  A  dark 
shade  naturally  accompanies  the  brighter  surface 
,of  bodies^  though  i;i  an  opposite  direction. 

Unhappiness  is  not  merely  the  negative  of  a 
good,  it  is  experienced  as  an  absolute  evil.  Un- 
pleasant and  painful  sensations  of  a  positive  nature, 
are  frequently  the  consequences  of  privation. 
This  has  already  been  remarked  under  the  article 
of  Sorrow  •  where  we  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  most  of  our  painful  sensations  are  of  this 
kind ;  although  there  may  be  others  to  which  the 
assertion  cannot  so  obviously  be  applied.* 

Our  unpleasant  sensations,  like  their  opposites, 
may  be  considered  as  having  their  primary  seat  in 
the  body,  or  in  the  mind ;  although  in  every  case 
the  connection  is  intimate,  and  the  communication 
immediate.  The  first  and  lowest  stage,  refers  to 
ihe  corporeal  system,  and  consists  in  the  unpleasant 
sensations  which  are  natural  and  periodical,  as  the 
cravings  of  the  appetites  ;  in  repugnances  which 
primarily  affect  the  different  organs  of  sense,  as 
harsh  and  discordant  sounds,  offensive  odours, 
disgust  in  the  sense  of  taste,  horror  at  particular 


See  Chap.  II.  CI.  I.  P.  96. 
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objects  of  sight ;  in  disagreeable  undefined  sensa- 
tions in  various  parts  of  the  body  ;  and  in  absolute 
pain.  The  former,  sei-ve  as  stimulants  to  search 
for  the  food  requisite  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  human  frame,  or  invigorate  its  strength ;  and 
whenever  these  cravings  can  be  appeased,  they 
are  considered  as  blessings,  rather  than  as  misfor- 
tunes; as  indications  of  the  healthy  state  of  ani- 
mal nature,  and  not  as  its  infirmities.  Total  want, 
as  in  the  cases  of  extreme  hunger  or  thirst,  are 
justly  placed  among  the  heaviest  afflictions ;  but 
these  are  calamities  which  do  not  frequently  occur; 
since  the  simplest  food  of  nature's  providing,  and 
the  copious  element  of  water,  are  sufficient  to  al- 
leviate extreme  distress;  and  of  these  there  is  sel- 
dom a  deficiency,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  things. 
The  various  species  of  repugnances  and  disgust, 
are  occasional  and  transient.  Their  causes  do  not 
often  occur,  and  they  may  generally  be  avoided. 

The  painful  sensations  of  a  corporeal  nature  are 
incidental  and  adventitious.  They  are  the  occa- 
sional consequences  of  that  law  of  susceptibility, 
with  which  every  part  of  the  animal  frame  is  en- 
dowed; in  order  that  it  may  be  duly  excited,  by 
the  proper  stimulants,  to  the  discharge  of  those 
functions  on  which  the  well-being  of  the  animal 
economy  depends.  Irregular  stimulants,  excess 
in  their  action,  or  increased  sensibility  in  the  part, 
occasionally  produce  very  painful  and  distressing 
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sensations,  which,  in  some  cases  are  admonitions 
that  the  diseased  part,  or  vitality  itself  is  in  dan- 
ger; in  others,  they  are  the  result  of  a  salutary 
process  by  which  greater  evils  are  prevented,  and 
the  parts  restored  to  their  pristine  functions;  and 
sometimes  they  are  the  harbingers  of  nature's 
dissolution. 

The  first  uneasy  sensation  which  is  primarily 
excited  in  the  Mind,  consists  in  ardent  desires  after 
some  apparent  good,  where  various  diflftculties  oc- 
cur respecting  its  attainment.    Desire  is  in  itself 
an  uneasy  sensation.    It  is  a  restless  state  of  mind, 
prompting  us  to  attempt  a  release  from  some  cir- 
cumstances in  our  present  situation,  which  are 
unpleasant ;  or  to  possess  some  additional  good 
that  has  been  suggested  to  the  imagination.  When 
the  good  appears  attainable,  when  it  promises 
amply  to  reward  our  endeavours  to  possess  it,  so 
large  a  portion  of  Hope,  is  interwoven  with  desire, 
that  it  seems  to  be  in  itself  a  pleasing,  as  it  is  an 
invigorating  passion.    But  in  proportion  as  hope 
is  enfeebled,  desire  becomes  painful,  and  this  pain- 
ful sensation  is  angmented  by  the  preponderancy 
of  Fear ;  and  when  Hope  is  totally  extinguished, 
it  gives  place  to  the  pangs  of  Vexation,  Disap- 
pointment, and  Despair.  After  the  failure  of  suc- 
cess, it  is  with  much  difficulty  that  the  mind  can 
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be  restored  to  that  state  of  tranquillity  and  self- 
possession^  enjoyed  before  the  desire  was  indulged. 
Its  ideas  of  things  are  now  changed ;  it  has  been 
contemplating  advantages  or  enjoyments,  of  which 
it  had  formerly  entertained  no  conceptions,  or 
concerning  which  it  had  never  indulged  a  hope. 
The  imagination  has  created  a  paradise  which  the 
soul  was  solicitous  to  enjoy ;  and  from  which  it 
feels  itself  ejected  by  disappointment.  Anticipa- 
tion fondly  made  the  blessing  our  own ;  we  felt 
the  most  pleasurable  sensations  in  the  prospect, 
and  we  resent  the  failure,  not  only  as  a  painful 
privation,  but  as  a  positive  evil. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  degree  of  pain  from  this 
source,  will  greatly  depend  on  the  conceptions 
which  had  been  formed  of  the  blessings  desired, 
united  with  the  degree  of  hope  that  had  been  in- 
dulged concerning  it.  In  persons  of  great  sensi- 
bility, whose  imaginations  were  ardent,  and  the 
disposition  sanguine,  a  disappointment  respecting 
one  particular  object,  has  been  experienced  to 
cast  a  gloom  over  every  other  blessing  of  life.  It 
has  rendered  the  subject  a  prey  to  melancholy, 
and  a  stranger  to  every  consolation ;  and  in  cases 
not  a  few,  it  has  rendered  life  itself  too  great  a 
burden  to  be  endured.  The  unhappy  subject  has 
either  fallen  a  victim  to  his  grief,  or  sought  a  re- 
lease from  misery,  by  seeking  the  extinction  of 
his  being. 
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It  is  observable  that  a  disappointment  in  not 
possessing  the  object  so  ardently  desired,  produces 
an  effect  upon  the  mind  much  more  violent  and 
durable,  than  the  disappointment  occasioned  by 
the  perception,  that  we  had  formed  too  exalted 
ideas  of  its  qualities ;  or  than  the  experience  that 
the  desired  object  when  obtained,  does  not  answer 
our  expectations.  The  reasons  are  obvious:  Pos- 
session necessarily  extinguishes  desire;  which  must 
either  terminate  in  indifference,  or  be  exchanged 
for  some  other  passion  or  affection :  and  the 
painful  restlessness  of  desire,  will  cease  of  course. 
We  frequently  derive  some  consolation  from  the 
very  discovery,  that  although  we  have  been  de- 
ceived, we  are  no  long^  the  dupes  of  an  extra- 
vagant imagination ;  which  had,  perhaps,  ascribed 
such  perfection  to  states,  situations,  and  characters, 
as  humanity  never  possessed  nor  enjoyed ;  and  we 
submit,  with  a  degree  of  patience,  to  the  discove- 
ries of  experience,  and  the  dictates  of  reason.  We 
may  also  be  convinced,  that  what  we  pursued  was 
not  totally  destitute  of  worth  or  of  advantages; 
although  these  were  exaggerated  in  our  ideas, 
we  may  still  perceive  some  advancement  in  the 
scale  of  enjoyment,  if  not  to  the  extent  we  had 
expected.  Such  circumstances  place  us  in  a  more 
favourable  state  than  can  be  experienced  in  the 
total  disappointment  of  our  wishes.  Some  degree 
of  satisfaction  is  thus  obtained^  which  is  a  kind  of 
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compromise  with  our  expectations.  But  when  great 
sacrifices  have  been  made^  in  order  to  possess  the 
object ;  when  we  discover  that  we  have  exchanged 
for  the  worse,  by  bartering  away  advantages  greatly 
superior,  then  will  repentance  and  self-accusation, 
add  a  permanent  sting  to  that  disappointment 
which  possession  itself  may  have  produced. 

While  we  were  analyzing  the  Passions  of  Sor- 
row, Fear,  and  Anger,  the  reader  will  have  re- 
marked the  wretchedness  which  every  one  experi- 
ences who  is  subjected  to  their  influence.  Anger 
has  been  considered  as  a  painful  sensation  of  a 
heating  and  instating  nature ;  and  as  a  most  com- 
fortless and  violent  agitation  of  the  animal  spirits. 
Although  it  inspire  a  degree  of  courage,  and  ani- 
mate to  resent  the  supposed  offence,  yet  the  vari- 
ous causes  of  anger  inevitably  excite  sensations  of 
a  verv  painful  nature;  as  these  consist  in  a  sense 
of  injury  recived  or  intended,  or  to  which  we  have 
been  unnecessarily  exposed.  In  the  first  instance, 
anger  is  combined  with  sorrow  and  vexation  at  the 
injury  actually  endured;  in  the  other,  it  is  united 
with  painful  alarms. 

Sorrow  either  respects  the  immediate  loss  of 
some  good,  or  it  has  relation  to  some  act,  or  situa- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  the  privation  of 
good  is  fully  expected.  In  the  former  case,  the  pri- 
vation itself  principally  arrests  our  atrention;  and 
we  augment  our  grief  by,  I  had  almost  said,  the 
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perverse  contemplation  of  those  valuable  qualities 
to  which,  as  we  now  perceive,  we  were  too  indif- 
ferent while  they  were  in  our  possession  ;  we 
feel  some  deduction  from  the  comforts  we  were 
enjoying,  and  a  disappointment  respecting  our  fu- 
ture prospects.  When  the  agonies  of  sorrow  have 
given  way  to  permanent  Grief  and  Melancholy  : 
their  dreadful  influence  over  the  soul  is  indicated 
by  the  emaciating  and  debilitating  effects  produced, 
upon  the  body.  Like  a  slow  poison  they  consume 
in  secret.  They  annihilate  every  disposition  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  pleasures  or  joys  of  others,  even  of 
our  nearest  associates ;  and  they  obstinately  refuse  ' 
all  social  intercourse.  Deep  Melancholy  is  such  a 
painful  sedative  to  the  animal  spirits,  that  they  ap- 
parently cease  to  flow.  It  loves  to  dwell  upon  its 
own  misery:  it  feeds  itself,  as  it  were,  by  the  con- 
sumption both  of  body  and  mind  :  it  peremp- 
torily refuses  every  consolation ;  and  becomes 
strangely  enamoured  of  misery. 

The  wretched  state  both  of  body  and  mind  un- 
der the  influence  of  Fear,  Consternation,  Despair, 
has  been  so  amply  displayed  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  add  to  the  descrip- 
tion.* These  passions  may  be  said  to  chain  the 
soul  down  to  misery.  In  their  excess  they  con- 
template misery  unmixed,  unalleviated  by  a  single 
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particle  of  hope.  The  subject  of  such  sensations 
expects  the  privation  of  good  to  be  succeeded  by 
an  accumulation  of  misery;  he  apprehends  that  all 
is  lost  for  >vhich  he  came  into  existence,  or  thaf 
rendered  existence  a  blessing  ! 

We  have  remarked  f  that  a  sense  of  Shame  may 
arise  from  two  different  causes:  either  from  a  mo- 
dest diflSdence  of  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
connected  with  an  imagined  superiority  in  those, 
to  whose  observation  they  are  particularly  exposed: 
or  from  the  detection  of  improper  conduct,  or  dis- 
reputable motives;  in  which  case  a  consciousness 
of  Culpability,  assures  the  offender  that  the  disap- 
probation and  censures  of  his  judges,  are  too  well 
founded.  They  are  both  very  painful  sensations. 
But  in  the  first  instance  the  subjects  are  consoled, 
by  some  degree  of  conscious  merit,  in  the  midst 
of  a  supposed  inferiority ;  and  by  a  confidence  in 
the  favourable  dispositions  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  about  to  be  adjudged.  In  the  other,  they  have 
no  consolation.  They  feel  themselves  stripped  of 
every  claim  to  the  social  intercourse  which  they 
once  enjoyed;  as  outcasts  from  society:  and  as  not 
being  able  any  longer  to  maintain  a  level  with  those 
%vhom  they  formerly  considered  as  their  inferiors. 
They  sink  under  the  pressure  of  observation;  seek 
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to  hide  their  heads  in  obscurity;  or  by  self-destruc- 
tion to  leave  a  world,  in  which  they  would  be 
doomed  to  perpetual  contempt ! 

Unfortunately  such  painful  sensations  are  felt 
the  most  by  those  possessing  the  largest  share  of  sen- 
sibility, and  who  have  not  been  rendered  obdurate 
by  repeated  acts  of  a  criminal  nature.  The  sen- 
sation is  also  the  keenest  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  conduct  had  been  exemplary ;  and  whose 
reputation  had  commanded  respect.  The  force 
of  the  fall  becomes  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  elevation;^  from  which  they  may  have  fallen. 

As  each  of  these  passions  inflicts  its  own  charac- 
teristic evil,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  to  what  a  degree 
painful  sensations  may  be  augmented,  by  the  exer- 
tion of  their  combined  influences,  at  the  same 
instant !  When  deep  Sorrow  for  privations,  is  united 
with  vehement  Anger  against  the  culpable  agent, 
the  wretched  subject  feels  the  torments  peculiar 
to  each  passion.  When  Consternation,  occasioned 
by  some  sudden  and  tremendous  calamity,  is  the 
precursor  of  still  greater  calamities.  Grief  for  the 
affliiction  already  endured,  is  blended  with  agoniz- 
ing Fears  respecting  the  future ;  and  the  distress 
becomes  insufferably  great.  Should  Fear  have 
for  its  exciting  cause,  the  punishment  of  Delin- 
quencies; a  punishment  of  which  the  degree  and 
duration  are  totally  unknown  ;  frqm  which  thercL 
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is  no  possibility  of  escape ;  and  of  which  self-con- 
viction assures  the  delinquent,  that  he  is  deserving; 
(and  such  have  been  the  sensations  of  vicious 
men)  all  the  force  of  imagination,  respectingTu- 
ture  sufferings,  cannot  exceed  the  horrors  of  his 
present  feelings. 

The  irritating,  corroding,  and  tormenting  nature 
of  Impatience,  Envy,  Malice,  Hatred,  Jealousy, 
&:c.  has  been  rendered  sufficiently  apparent  by 
our  former  remarks  concerning  them.f  They 
disseminate  discomfort  and  wretchedness,  wher- 
ever they  manifest  themselves.  The  man  who 
is  habitually  under  their  influence,  indulges  his 
Tiumours  at  the  expence  of  his  peace  ;  aims  at 
tormenting  others,  and  he  succeeds ;  but  he  tor- 
ments himself  still  more  ;  loses  every  title  to  res- 
pect, by  his  manner  of  seeking  it ;  and  while  he 
covets  the  largest  portion  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  he  clearly  demonstrates  that  he  deserves 
and  possesses  the  least  of  its  real  comforts.  ^ 

The  Displacencies  which  consist  in  the  disap- 
probation of  conduct,  produce  various  degrees  of 
unpleasant  sensations.  Of  these  honvr  is  the  most 
painful  and  repugnant  to  our  nature.  It  turns 
from  the  object,  with  astonishment  and  disgust. 


+  See  Phil.Tr.  on  malevolent  desires,  dispositions  and  passions. 
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Although  Indignation,  Contempt,  and  Disdain, 
strongly  mark  an  irritated  state  of  mind ;  although 
they  are  frequently  intermixed  with  severe  disap- 
pointments, and  deep  vexation  of  soul,  yet  they 
are  connected  with  a  certain  elevation,  arising 
from  conscious  superiority.    We  feel  our  anger 
and  resentment  to  be  dignified,  by  our  detestation 
of  the  crimes  that  have  excited  the  emotion ;  and 
thus  by  a  kind  of  consecration  of  our  irritating 
passions,  we  experience  a  manly  firmness  in  the 
principles  of  the  opposite  virtues ;  which  affords 
some  degree  of  consolation.    Irrision,  having  for 
its  object  the  foibles  of  our  species,  is  also  accom- 
panied with  a  conscious  superiority ;  and  by  placing 
the  faults  animadverted  upon,  in  some  ludicrous 
point  of  view,  pleasant  ideas  are  excited,  which 
more  than  counterbalance  the  pain  which  would 
naturally  arise  from  an  offence  against  custom, 
decency,  or  even  rationality  of  conduct. 

It  appears  from  the  above  epitome  given  of 
human  sufferings,  that  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  our  enjoyments,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  particular  State  of  our  own  Minds. 
In  the  periodical  cravings  of  nature,  however  un- 
pleasant they  may  be  at  the  moment,  we  are  mor© 
than  indemnified  by  the  pleasures  of  gratification  ; 
and  where  they  are  impetuous,  the  simplest  viands 
•  are  relished  as  dainties.    Corporeal  pains  are  sel- 
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dom  endured,  for  a  perpetuity,  to  such  an  extreme 
as  to  render  life  completely  miserable.  The  sub-^ 
ject  still  acknowledges  that  there  are  many  comfort* 
in  life,  which  his  pains  have  suspended,  not  des- 
troyed. But  most  of  our  mental  sufferings,  in  their 
excess,  not  only  destroy  particular  comforts,  but 
all  relish  for  life  itself.  They  spread  such  a  gloom 
over  the  soul  as  to  darken  the  whole  creation. 
Every  expectation  of  joy  and  comfort  is  extin- 
guished. The  world  appears  to  be  replete  with 
woes,  which  the  sufferers  often  seek  to  escape,  by 
taking  refuge  in  the  grave. 

Again,  we  are  more  frequently  exposed  \omert^ 
tal  sufferings,  than  to  such  as  are  simply  corporeal. 
For  notwithstanding  the  universal  sensibility  of 
the  corporeal  frame,  notwithstanding  that  there  is 
not  an  individual  point  which  may  not  become  the 
seat  of  painful  or  disagreeable  sensations,yet  bodily 
pain  is  merely  incidental;  sometimes  proceeding 
from  causes  of  an  extraordinary  nature;  at  others, 
from  causes  which  it  was  in  our  power  to  avoid; 
and  not  unfrequently  they  are  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  our  own  imprudent  conduct.  But  ev- 
ery object  deemed  worthy  of  being  possessed,  and 
such  objects  are  infinitely  more  numerous,  may  be- 
come a  source  of  mental  inquietudes,  or  of  mental 
wretchedness,  either  by  the  disappointment  in 
the  gratification  expected,  or  by  some  pernicious 

consequences  proceeding  from  It.    Every  thing 
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we  possess  and  value  may  be  lost  or  invaded;  by 
which  we  are  exposed  to  the  corroding  sensations 
of  Sorrow^  or  the  violent  irritations  of  Anger:  and 
the  numerous  indiscretions  we  are  liable  to  com- 
mit, the  various  temptations  by  which  we  may  be 
seducedj  hourly  expose  us  to  the  dangers  of  Re- 
pentance or  Contrition. 

Another  melancholy  truth,  no  less  obvious,  is^, 
that  the  dangers  of  our  suffering  from  these  men- 
tal causes,  multiply  in  exact  proportion  to  the  in^ 
crease  of  our  knowledge,  respecting  the  objects  of 
desire,  or  aversion.  As  desires  towards  any  of 
the  supposed  means  of  happinesSi  can  only  be  ex- 
cited in  consequence  of  some  information  obtain- 
ed, concerning  the  existence  and  powers  of  what- 
ever we  may  deem  sources  of  enjoyment;  as 
complete  ignorance  of  a  better  situation,  must 
prevent  our  repining  at  not  being  advanced  to  it; 
and  as  Envy  could  not  exist,  did  we  not  imagine 
that  others  possessed  beyond  their  deserts,  or  be- 
yond their  portion  ;  thus,  unless  some  other  prin- 
ciple intervene  to  prevent  the  mischief,  the  increase 
of  our  knowledge  may,  in  various  circumstances, 
multiply  the  causes  of  our  unhappiness.  In  like 
manner,  will  a  more  minute  and  extensive  know- 
ledge of  Evils  to  which  we  may  deem  ourselves 
exposed,  and  from  which  we  perceive  no  means  pf 
escape,  become  occasions  of  alarm  from  which  the 
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totally  Ignorant  are  exempt:  and  thus  where  ow 
fearful  apprehensions  cannot  direct  to  caution,  ther 
will  augment  our  wretchedness,  by  tormenting  us 
before  the  time. 

This  leads  us  to  another  fact,  in  confirmation  of 
Gur  position,  that  an  exposure  to  misery  proceeds 
much  more  frequently  from  mental,  than  from  cor- 
poreal causes. 

Mental  sufferings  of  the  most  tremendous  na^ 
ture,  are  frequently  induced  by  the  Imagination 
alone.  By  imputing  to  various  objects  more  per- 
fect and  more  extensive  powers  of  promoting  hap- 
piness, than  could  possibly  be  possessed ;  by  form- 
ing to  ourselves  the  most  flattering  ideas  of  success, 
where  no  success  could  have  been  rationally  ex- 
pected, we  accumulate  a  large  store  for  vexation 
and  disappointment;  by  the  apprehension  of  evik 
which  do  not  exist,  and  tormenting  ourselves  with 
the  phantoms  of  our  own  brain,  we  possess  the 
dreadful  power  of  creating  a  Hell  within  our  own 
bosoms.  For  the  painful  sensations  of  disappoint- 
ment, dread,  ajnd  horror,  are  the  same,  whether 
our  opinions  were  imaginary  oi*  founded  on  real- 
ity ;  and  whether  the  dreaded  evil  had  an  exist' 
ence  or  not. 

This  then  is  the  prerogative  of  mind,  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  our  corporeal  sufferings. 
The  imagination  seldom  operates  so  powerfully 
as  to  produce  an  acute  sense  of  local  pain,  or  any 
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of  those  diseases  and  infirmities  to  which  the  cor- 
poreal frame  is  exposed  from  other  causes.  Dis- 
eases of  the  body  are  also  felt  as  painful  realities, 
which  we  are  solicitous  to  remove  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  This  is  not  universally  the  case  with 
mental  diseases ;  in  these  the  mind  is  too  apt  re- 
solutely to  dwell  upon  its  miseries.  When  the 
pains  and  diseases  of  the  body  are  removed,  we 
return  to  perfect  health,  and  all  its  salutary  func- 
tions are  restored  ;  while  in  many  of  those  evils 
which  afflict  the  mind,  we  feel  a  diminution  of 
happiness,  after  the  severer  pangs  may  have  sub- 
sided. 

When  the  means  of  happiness  engaged  our  con- 
sideration, it  was  remarked,  that  much  actual  en- 
joyment was  possessed  while  in  the  pursuit  of 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  pleasing  affections 
and  emotions  which  so  frequently  accompanied 
these  pursuits.  The  chearing  influence  of  hope, 
and  the  exhilarations  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  pro- 
mote our  present  enjoyment,  though  they  solely 
respect  the  expectation  or  the  recent  possession  of 
something,  by  which  out  state  of  well-being  is  to 
be  farther  advanced.  Thus  does  no  small  portion 
of  the  miseries  of  life,  exist  in  the  verv  state  of 
our  minds,  concerning  the  means  of  good,  or  con- 
cerning some  pending  evil,  and  in  those  vivid  sensa- 
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tions  which  are  excited  respecting  these.  The  Sor- 
rows and  Vexations,  for  example,  which  constitute 
so  large  a  portion  of  human  misery,  often  proceed 
from  the  disappointment  of  our  Expectations; 
and  thus  we  render*  ourselves  wretched,  because  we 
have  not  acquired  a  certain  addition  to  our  welfare. 
Solicitude  concerning  the  success  of  some  favorite 
plan ;  Apprehensions  concerning  some  evil  we 
imagine  to  be  approaching,  become  themselves  an 
evil  by  the  painful  sensations  they  create.  Malice,. 
Envy,  Jealousy,  respect  not  the  state  of  mind  of 
another  by  which  he  enjoys  contentment,  satisfac- 
tion and  complacency,  but  they  respect  the  adven- 
titious circumstances  that  are  to  produce  happiness. 
In  numberless  instances  are  the  /W/z//// energies  of 
the  mind  called  forth,  by  the  manner  in  which  we 
pursue  good  :  and  the  agonies  which  arc  thus  ex- 
cited, constitute  a  very  large  portion  of  our  wretch-^ 
edness,  in  our  passage  through  the  various  scenes 
of  life. 

We  shall  conclude  this  disquisition  with  one 
observation  : 

From  |he  general  survey  that  has  been  taken  of 
the  sensations  we  deem  pleasant,  and  happy,  or 
comfortless  and  miserable,  with  the  means  and 
causes  of  each,  it  appears  most  evident,  that  the 
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occasions  and  sources  of  well-being  are,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  nature,  much  more  numer- 
ous than  those  of  discomfort  and  misery.  This 
must  be  the  case,  when  every  thing  around  us  is 
habitually  contributing  a  something  towards  the 
enjoyment  of  our  existence.  When  we  are  capa- 
ble of  experiencing  the  refreshments  of  the  cir- 
cum-ambient  atmosphere,  and  protection  from  its 
violence,  the  genial  war-mth  of  the  sun,  the  cool- 
ness of  the  shade,  the  chearful  rays  of  light,  the 
majestic  solemnity  of  darkness,  the  pleasures  of 
activity,  and  of  rest.  How  great  is  the  diversity 
of  food  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  of  beverage 
adapted  to  our  thirst,  compared  with  the  substances 
unpleasant,  and  disgusting,  which  are  reseiTed  by 
nature  and  by  science,  as  remedies  in  incidental 
diseases.  Unpleasant  odours,  hai*sh  discordant 
sounds,  and  objects  which  it  is  painful  to  behold, 
are  in  the  usual  current  of  life,  few,  compared  with 
the  occasions  of  amusement  and  delight.  They 
present  themselves  in  a  casual  manner  alone,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  we  are  deprived  of  the  power  of 
avoiding  them,  or  ameliorating  their  effects.  We 
also  perceive  that  some  of  our  painful  sensations, 
as  hunger,  thirst,  weariness,  or  particular  desires, 
are  smaller  inconveniences  to  which  we  chearfuUy 
submit,  in  order  to  augment  the  luxury  of  enjoy-r 
ment.    The  seasons  of  pain  and  disease,  hojvever 
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afflictive,  bear  no  proportion  to  the  exhilarations 
of  health,  m  the  ii^iial  tenor  of  protracted  life ; 
and  health  restored  is  enjoyed  with  a  double  relish. 
How  rich  the  resources  of  men  of  taste,  who  pos- 
sess the  secret  of  extracting  numerous  mental 
gratifications  from  those  qualities  in  nature,  and 
accomplishments  of  art,  concerning  which  the  vul- 
gar are  totally  ignorant  ;  and  who  have  thus 
created  to  themselves  a  new  world  of  elegant  de- 
lights !  The  subjects  of  knowledge  being  infinite, 
they  become  infinite  and  inexhaustible  sources  of 
pleasure  to  the  studious  and  contemplative  mind. 
These  are  valued  acquisitions  of  which  indolent 
ignorance  can  form  no  conceptions  :  but  this  ig- 
norance, fortunately  prevents  painful  regret  at 
the  deficiency,  while  it  holds  the  mind  in  a  state  of 
joyless  languor.    Some  things  must  be  known, 
before  we  can  perceive  that  there  is  infinitely  more 
to  know,  and  that  a  progress  in  knowledge  is  an 
augmentation  of  pleasure.    As  soon  as  we  become 
displeased  or  ashamed  of  our  own  ignorance,  wo 
have  the  remedy  at  our  command.    The  exercise 
of  the  memory  is  always  pleasant,  when  it  refers 
to  articlesof  knowledge  that  have  been  assiduously 
treasured  up  ;  or  when  it  recalls  facts,  incidents, 
anecdotes,  &:c.  which  are  instructive  or  amusing, 
ft  may  sometimes  be  painful  to  recollect  "joys  once 
pa«t  never  to  return,"  because  we  may  over-value 
them  now  they  arc  no  more,  or  neglect  to  draw  a 
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iaithful  comparison  with  tiiosp  which  are  still  in 
our  power.  When  they  were  of  the  most  refined 
nature,  ov  superior  in  actual  enjoyment  to  our 
present  comforts,  the  melanctioly  they  inspire  is 
rendered  pleasing,  by  the  reminiscence  of  what  was 
good,  and  this  pleasure  may  possibly  be  enhanced 
by  a  grateful  sense  of  what  we  have  enjoyed. 
Where  reminiscence  is  wholly  painful,  it  is  mostly* 
from  the  recollection  of  past  follies,  of  a  very  in- 
jurious magnitude;  for  lesser  follies,  as  well  as  dan- 
gers and  difficulties,  and  disappointments,  not  un- 
frequ^ntly  communicate  a  pleasure  in  the  recol- 
lection and  recital.  Where  the  imagination  is 
tormented  by  terrific  scenes,  it  is  alone  in  extraor- 
dinary cases;  and  the  frec|uency  of  this  is  -consi- 
dered as  an  evidence  of  a  disordered  mind. 

The  lively,  the  playful,  the  romantic,  the  sub- 
lime, and  inventive  imagination,  affoi'ds  incontes- 
tible  marks  either  of  a  mind  perfectly  at  ease,  or 
occupied  with  unusual  satisfaction  and  delight. 
Nothing,  but  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery,  can 
totally  annihilate  the  freedom  of  the  will,  or  the 
pleasures  derived  from  it :  and  when  conscious- 
ness becomes  painful,  it  is  the  punishment  of  some 
misdemeanour.  Every  man  enjoys  pleasure  from 
customs  and  habits.  This  pleasure  renders  it  so 
difficult  to  relinquish  them;  and  it  is  always  with 
great  reluctance,  unless  he  be  stimulated  by  the 
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prospect  of  enjoying  something  much  superior  to 
the  objects  of  attachment,  promising  to  advance 
him  in  thie  scale  of  well-being.    It  is  scarcely  pos^ 
sible  for  the  woret  of  minds  to  become  a  prey  to 
aversions,  which  shall  equal  in  number,  frequency, 
or   duration,  the  indulgences  arising  from  our 
kindly  affections.    Although  fear  and  conscious 
inferiority,  be  in  themselves  painful  sensations, 
yet  even  these,  by  the  wise  and  benevolent  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  are  frequently  modified  in- 
to sources  of  delight.    From  states  and  objects 
naturally  terrific  and  alarming,  we  are  rendered 
capable  of  enjoying  the  most  sublime  sensations: 
and  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  others  in  va- 
rious excellencies,  are  able  to  inspire  our  choicest 
affections.    Where  Fear  and  Dread  are  excited  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  First  Cause,  it  is  either  by 
mistaking  his  nature,  or  from  a  consciousness  of 
demerit. 

Thus  we  see  according  to  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  humanity,  that  extensive  good  is  at  our 
command,  it  appears  copious  as  the  ocean,  from 
whence  we  may  derive  inexhaustible  supplies,  as 
often  as  we  please ;  while  the  natural  sources  of 
pain,  uneasiness,  and  distress,  are  comparatively 
few  in  number,  incidental  in  their  operation,  and 
transient  in  their  effects. 
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THE  .author  has  thus,  with  all  the  perseverance 
and  discriminating  patience  in  his  povver^  minutely 
examined  the  most  material  subjects  which  relate 
to  the  first  part  of  his  plan  ;  and  he  has  endeavoured 
to  elucidate  and  establish  the  following  facts: 

Human  nature  is  destined  to  pursue,  that  Well- 
being  it  so  incessantly  desires. 

Its  various  wantSj  the  diversity  of  circumstances 
with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  events  to  which  it 
is  exposed,  are  the  exciting  causes  of  the  different 
passions  and  affections,  with  which  human  nature 
is  endowed. 

Some  of  these  Passions  and  Affections,  are  essen- 
tially necessary,  in  the  destitute,  uncertain  and  pre- 
carious state  of  man ;  for  by  them  he  maybe  enabled 
to  obtain  good,  and  avoid  evil :  some  respect  the 
past,  the  present,  the  future:  some  are  stimulants 
to  action :  some  are  useful  monitors  and  guardians: 
some  are  the  rewards  of  right  conduct,  and  dispo- 
sitions; andsome  the  punishment  of  their  opposites. 

Every  Emotion  has  its  final  cause  in  the  charac- 
teristic marks  rendered  conspicuous  to  others. 

The  diversity  in  our  Predilections,  arising  from 
different  natural  causes,  are,  in  various  respects, 
highly  advantageous,  and  best  correspond  with  the 
peculiarities  of  our  situations. 

Inordinate  passions  and  affections  proceed  from 
the  excess  of  those  which  are  natural,  or  from  t|ie 
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gross  abuse  of  some  principle  in  our  nature,  which 
is  useful  in  itself. 

The  grand  causes  of  these  irregularities  and  per- 
versions are  Ignorance,  the  Influence  of  present 
objects,  and  inordinate  Self-love. 

It  is  not  the  office  of  the  passions  and  affections, 
to  investigate,  discriminate,  or  judge,  concerning 
the  nature,  tendency,  or  influence  of  objects,  cir- 
cumstances, and  situations ;  but  to  influence  con- 
duct, according  to  appearances,  or  to  opinions 
fonned  of  these.  It  is  opinions  formed  of  qualities 
and  tendencies,  which  attract  the  affections,  or  ex- 
cite the  passions;  and  these  may  be  influential, 
though  erroneous. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  Intellectual  powers  to  as- 
certain facts,  discern  qualities,  draw  inferences, 
and  acquire  such  precision  in  knowledge, as  maybe 
requisite  to  the  forming  of  right  dispositions, 
placing  the  affections  upon  right  objects,  correct- 
ing the  turbulent  and  irregular  passions,  exciting 
those  which  are  legitimate  and  beneficial;  and 
thus  they  become  agents  in  the  production  of 
good,  and  the  diminution  of  evil. 

Preparatory  to  right  affections  and  right  conduct, 
it  is  of  importance  that  we  form  just  ideas,  of  the 
nature  of  that  Well-being  we  are  rendered  capable 
of  enjoying,  and  its  various  Sources;  and  also  of 
the  Miseries  to  which  we  are  exposed*  and  their 
efficient  Causes. 
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In  the  Good  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptibJe, 
are  various  kinds  and  gradations;  one  or  other  of 
which  is  the  constant  object  of  our  pursuit:  such 
as  the  gratifications  and  accommodations  of  our 
animal  nature;  certain  pleasures  and  amusements; 
cultivation  of  the  social  affections;  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge;  and  the  hopes  indulged  of  a  perpet- 
uity of  refined  and  exalted  enjoyment  in  a  future 
state.  The  Miseries  we  are  to  shun,  consist  of  bo- 
dily pains  and  uneasiness;  restless  desires;  and  va- 
rious inquietudes  of  mind,  arising  from  the  pas- 
sions and  affections  of  anger,  hatred,  envy,  sorrow, 
fear,  regret,  remorse,  &;c. 

As  Felicity  is  not  forced  upon  us  by  any  physi- 
cal law;  as  Well-being,  in  all  its  branches,  is 
destined  to  be  the  object  of  pursuit;  and  as  so  large 
a  portion  both  of  Well-being  or  of  Unhappiness 
depends  upon  the  peculiar  state  of  our  own  minds, 
it  is  a  subject  of  momentous  enquiry,  in  what 
manner  is  this  JVell-heing  to  he  pursued,  so  as  to 
ensure  to  ourselves,  and  to  others,  the  greatest  c^uzLn- 
tum  of  Good  possible?  What  is  that  line  of  con- 
duct, and  what  are  thosedispositions  of  mind,  which 
will  best  secure  to  Humanity  at  large,  the  blessings 
that  present  themselves  to  our  attention?  With 
these  inquiries  are  intimately  connected,  the  vari- 
ous principles  by  which  creatures  formed  and  situ- 
ated as  we  are, ought  to  direct  their  conduct?  anS 
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which  they  ought  to  consider  as  the  true  principles 
of  action  ?  and  finally,  in  what  manner  can  these 
principles  be  most  beneficially  applied,  either  to 
secure  personal  Well-being,  or  to  promote  the 
public  welfare  in  all  our  social  relations  ? 

These  Inquiries  will  constitute  the  subject  of 
our  subsequent  Disquisitions, 
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Note  A,  •• 

After,  "  Become  powerful  Promoters  of  it." 
Page  91. 

THE  following  interesting  fact,  which  has  made  an- 
indelible  impression  upon  the  Author's  mind,  will 
fully  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  species  of  pre- 
dilection. 

Upon  returnuig  from  Holland,  many  years  ago,  two 
young  Germans  were  among  the  numerous  passengers  on 
board  the  packet,  who  were  received  on  board,  pro  deo, 
or  as  paupers.    Upon  our  retiring  from  the  deck,  towards 
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the  close  of  the  day,  these  young  men  went  into  the  Ste\^- 
ard's  room  with  many  others.  In  the  mornuig,  as  we 
approached  the  shore,  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  in  collect- 
ing the  money  from  his  passengers,  demanded  of  these 
youths  half-a-guinea  each,  for  the  use  of  the  steward's 
room.  They  were  stupitied  with  surprise  and  anxiety! 
At  length  they  applied  to  a  passenger,  who  understood 
both  German  and  English,  desiring  hun  to  explain  that 
being  admitted  pro  deo^  they  claimed  a  title  to  a  free  pas- 
sage. The  captain  alleged,  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive them  upon  the  deck,  but  not  to  give  tliem  a  place 
below ;  and  after  much  altercation  he  seized  their  little 
packet.  They  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming  that  they 
should  be  ruined.;  as  Jke  ducats  Were  the  whole  of  their 
joint  treasure,  wliicli  they  had  saved  with  great  economy^ 
that  they  might  have  a  sum  competent  to  support  them 
in  London,  until  they  could  obtain  employment.  The 
obdurate  captain  \vas  deaf  to  their  petitions  and  remon- 
strances. In  tlie  height  of  tliis  dispute,  a  German  Olficer 
made  his  appearance  upon  deck,  and  learning  of  thera 
their  history,  he  generously  paid  the  captain's  demand. 

When  the  company  arrived  at  Harwich^  while  the 
other  passengers  were  refreshing  themselves  at  the  iim,  and 
waiting  till  the  Custom-house  olTicers  were  examining 
their  baggage,  these  young  men  found  it  unnecessary  to 
Wait  for  cither  of  these  purposes.  Their  bundle  was  sOon 
dismissed ;  they  had  their  black  bread  and  slices  of  bacon 
to  support  them  on  the  road  ;  and  they  immediately  went 
forwards  towards  London.  They  were  advanced  within 
a  mile  of  Colchester  before"  our  coach  overtook  them. 
We  gave  them  the  name  of  our  inn,  and  upon  our  arrival, 
■we  announced  the  future  guests  to  the  landlady,  desirmg 
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lier  to  give  them  a  comfortable  supper  and  bed,  and  td 
place  the  expence  to  our  account. 

After  supper  they  joined  oiir  company,  and  an  interest- 
ing conversation  took  place,  as  they  spoke  the  French 
language  with  gretit  fluency.  We  learned  that  these  two 
apparent  paupers,  were  a  PliJ/sician  and  a  Surgeon.  The 
Physician  had  studied  five  years  at  Halle,  where  he  took 
his  degrees,  as  he  shewed  by  his  diploma;  the  otlier  had 
been  an  apprentice  to  an  apothecary,  and  had  spent  some 
time  at  Halle,  in  order  to  learn  the  principles  of  surge- 
ry ;  and  he  produced  a  certificate  of  his  abilities  and  good 
conduct.  They  had  heard  tliat  England  was  the  scat  of 
wealth ;  and  that  many  of  their  countrymen  were  making 
rapid  fortunes,  who  had  left  their  homes,  poorer  than 
themselves.  They  had  thought  that  they  were  rich,  and 
that  their  jftre  ducats  would  support  them  comfortably  for  a 
considerable  time,  until  they  were  alarmed  at  the  demand 
of  the  Captain :  and  when  they  saw  the  large  sums  which 
the  company  paid  for  their  suppers  and  beds,  their  alarm 
was  considerably  increased.  We  inquired  what  was  their 
plan,  astheyacknoAvledged  that  they  had  neither  acquain- 
tances in  London,  nor  letters  of  credit,  or  of  introduction. 
The  Physician,  confiding  in  the  principle  advanced  in 
our  text,  said  he  hoped  to  find  out  some  of  his  countr}^- 
men,  who  would  recommend  him  as  a  journeyman  to  an. 
apothecary.  The  Surgeon  boasted  that  he  could  not  only 
shave,  which  on  the  Continent  is  a  surgical  operation, — 
but  that  he  could  dress  hair  neatly  and  expeditiously ;  nor 
had  he  any  objection  to  cleaning  of  shoos,  or  acting  as  a 
menial  servant,  till  some  opportunity  should  ofter  of  im- 
proving liLs  condition.  They  neitlier  of  them  doubted, 
K  they  could  gaui  a  mode  of  subsistence  before  their  treii- 
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smcs  wet-e  exhausted,  that  by  good  conduct  and  good 
fortune,  they  should  make  their  way  as  avcII  as  thousands 
of  their  countrymen ;  and  that  in  the  line  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  company  agreed  to  keep  the  numljer  of  their  du- 
cats entire  till  they  should  arrive  in  town :  They  were 
permitted  to  sit  on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  and  every 
expencc  on  the  road  was  defrayed.  Upon  our  arrival  in 
London,  most  fortunately  for  these  young  adventurers,  a 
Gentleman's  footman,  who  was  waiting  at  the  bar  of  tlie 
inn  tor  a  fellow-servant,  happened  to  speak  English  Avith 
the  German  accent:  we  immediately  introduced  the 
young  men  to  him,  desiring  his  advice  and  assistance ; 
which  he  gave  mi>st  cordially.  He  informed  them  of  an 
institution  established  by  a  large  number  of  Germans  re- 
sident in  the  metropolis,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supporting 
their  countrymen,  of  whom  they  entertained  a  good  opin- 
ion, until  they  could  find  suitable  employment ;  to  pro- 
cure which  the  members  of  the  society  were  very  assiduous: 
and  we  took  our  leave  of  our  fellow  travellers,  under  the 
full  assurance  given  us  by  the  footman,  that  he  would 
himself  conduct  them  to  the  place,  after  he  had  executed 
his  master's  orders. 

From  the  good  sense,  discretion,  and  interesting  man- 
ners of  these  young  men,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  their 
final  success.  Their  names  have  escapetl  my  memory  : 
which  I  much  regret,  as  it  has  prevented  me  from  tracing 
their  progress  in  life.  It  is  more  flian  possible,  that 
through  the  benignant  influence  of  this  national  predilec- 
tion, the  chariot  of  the  Physician  may  have  rolled  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  where  he  must,  without  it,  havem- 
cvitably  been  a  beggar;  and  that  the  diploma,  which  had 
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been  packed  up  with  his  shoes,  black  bread,  and  West- 
phalia bacon,  would  still  make  a  decent  appearance,  and 
place  him  in  his  proper  line  with  the  Literati.  He  may 
also  have  raised  his  younger  brother  from  the  humlDle  sta- 
tion, to  which  he  wisely  determined  to  accommodate  him- 
self, and  have  placed  him  in  a  situation  more  suitable  to 
his  education  and  abilities. 


Note  B. 

After  "  arid  every  principle  of  humanity."  Page  135; 

The  instances  of  savage  cruelty^  which  are  occasioned 
by  inordinate  self-love,  where  interest,  ambition,  a  spirit 
of  revenge,  or  the  infernal  zeal  of  making  proselytes  to 
political  or  religious  tenets,  so  perpetually  present  them- 
selves to  view,  that  they  no  longer  excite  our  astonish- 
ment; but  the  inhabitants  of  a  free  country,  cannot  so 
easily  suppose  that  habitual  despotism  is  capable  of  ex- 
tinguishing every  spark  of  humanity,  and  of  rendering 
the  heart  completely  callous  to  misery,  in  cases  where 
neither  of  the  above  causes  are  powerfully  operative.  The 
foUowing'facts  therefore,  while  they  are  illustrative  of  our 
Subject,  may  create  no  small  degree  of  surprise  in  the 
breasts  of  some  of  our  readers. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  author  was  first  in  Holland^ 
an  Envoy  from  the  Emperor  of  Mfocco,  was  resident 
in  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  The  magistrates  having  com- 
plained to  him  of  some  irregularities  committed  by  on* 
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of  his  domestics,  tliat  he  might  be  restrained  in  future^ 
the  En  voy  gravely  told  them,  that  he  would  put  it  out  of 
the  man's  power  to  offend  the  laws  a  second  time,  and 
gave  immediate  orders  for  his  execution ;  which  was  with 
difficulty  prevented.  This  event  being  the  subject  of 
general  conversation  at  the  tune,  it  recalled  to  the  memory 
of  several  of  the  inhabitants,  an  anecdote  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Czar  Peter,  which 
has  not  been  mentioned,  I  believe,  in  any  accounts  of  his 
life.  After  this  great  reforming  Savage  had  minutely  at- 
tended to  every  thing  which  appeared  worthy  of  his  no- 
tice, during  his  residence  in  the  United  Provinces,  he  ex- 
pressed his  regret,  that  he  had  neither  seen  the  mode  of 
loriuring,  nor  of  breaking  upon  the  wheel;  and  desired 
the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  to  indulge  him  with  a  sight 
of  both ,  They  answered  that  there  were  not  any  crimi- 
nals  deserving  of  these  punishments.  "If  that  is  the  only 
objection,  says  he,  you  may  take  one  of  my  attendants 
for  the  purpose;"  and  he  was  much  displeased  at  their 
refusal. 


Note  C 

After  "our  own  operations."  Page  150. 

Philosophers  have  given  us  various  divisions  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  conformable  to  the  particular  object 
they  had  in  view.  The  one  proposed  in  the  text,  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  author  as  l3eing  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  nature  and  design  of  this  Disquisition ;  or  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  intellectual  powers  which  arc  necessary 
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to  liie  pursuit  of  well-lK'iiig.  The  ancient  and  most  usual 
division  of  the  uit«ilectual  powers,  as  Dr.  li^id  obs(jrves, 
was  into  simple  appre/icmion,  judgment,  and  reasoning. 
But  to  this  the  Doctor  li:u>  made  very  powerful  obj<;ctions. 
He  remarks  tliat  "  neitlier  of  these  branches  comprehends 
Consciousness,  nor  the  jxjrceplion  of  an  object  by  the 
Senses  or  IVfemory."  We  may  add  that  tiiey  exclude 
likewise  tlie  2«ce/2//re  Powers,  and  V^olUion.  The  terra 
Apprehension  is  also  pressed,  from  its  more  general  and  ob- 
vious connections  into  the  service  of  philosophy,  altliougli 
the  most  scrupulous  attention  ouglit  to  be  invariably  paid 
to  the  cojnmon  acceptation  of  words,  wlien  applied  to 
philosophical  subjects.  Apprehension,  in  its  most  literal 
sejise,  expresses  simj)ly  laying  hold  of  a  tliiiig,  and  that  in 
an  imjx;rfect  and  uasatisfactory  manncf ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
used  in  an  unfavourable  connection,  conveying  the  idea 
of  Uirror,  or  some  unj)leasant  ex^jectation.  We  speak  of 
fearful,  not  of  joi/ful  apprehensions.  We  aj)prehend 
danger,  not  safelij.  To  apprehend  a  jjerson  is  to  seize 
him  as  an  offender,  not  secure  him  as  a  friend.  That  these 
ideas  are  not  j)eculLar  to  the  English  language,  is  obvious 
from  the  witty  remark  of  the  Mareschal  l)e  Turennc, 
concerning  an  oliicer  to  whom  cowardice  was  imputed,  as 
recorded  by  Charpenlier:  "  Des  trois  ojx^ratioas  dc 
'  i'j  sprit,  il  n'avoit  que  apprehension.^^  Of  the  thrcxj 
operations  of  the  jnind,  he  had  only  apprehension. 

Dr.  Hartley  arranges  the  mcjital  faculties  under  me- 
moriy,  imagination  or  fancy,  understanding,  affection^ 
and  will.    See  introduction  to  the  Observations  on  Man. 

This  arrangement  excluders  the  sjjecific  character  of 
Consciousness:  and  although  the  afliictioiis  are  menial  fa- 
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cultics,  Ihey  cannot  be  properly  placed  in  a  disquisition, 
wliose  object  it  is  to  examine  into  those  intellectual  pow- 
ers, by  which  the  affections  are  to  be  directed.  The  Dr. 
defines  the  Understanding  io  be,  "that  faculty,  by  which 
we  contemplate  mere  sensations  and  ideas,  pursue  truth, 
assent  to,  or  dissent  from,  propositions."  This  definition 
may  comprehend,  but  it  does  not  sufficiently  express  all 
those  offices  of  the  understanding,  which  relate  to  the  ac» 
quiremcnt  of  knowledge. 

The  general  Division  of  Dr.  Reid,  is  into  the  powers  of 
the  Understanding  and  those  of  the  TFill,  Under  the  last, 
!='all  our  active  powers  are  comprehended,  and  all  that  lead 
to  action,  or  influence  the  mind  to  act,  such  as  the  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  affections.  The  Understanding  com- 
prehends our  contemplative  powers;  by  which  we  per- 
ceive, by  which  we  conceive,  or  remember  them ;  by  which 
we  analyze  and  compound  them,  and.by  which  we  judge 
and  reason  about  them." 

Alfhougli  the  above  arrangements  may  be  most  adapted 
to  the  Doctor's  mode  of  pursuing  his  philosophical  Inqui- 
ries, yet  he  admits  that  they  are  not  perfectly  accurate. 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  he  speaks  of  social  Intellectual 
Powers,  as  distinct  from  the  others.  He  says,  "the 
Author  of  our  being  intended  us  for  social  beings,  and  has 
for  that  end  given  us  social  iyitelleclital  pozoers,  as  well  as 
social  affections.  As  the  Professor  has  arranged  the  ap- 
petites, passions,  and  affections,  under  tlie  division  of  the 
Will,  they  must  either  be  very  impr<)i)erly  placed,  or  there 
is  no  necessity  for  this  subsequpnt  distinction.  Nor  does 
the  position  appear  either  to  be  necessary  or  to  be  founded 
on  fact.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  class  of  intellectual  powers,  solely  appro- 
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prialed  to  tlicse  objects.  The  same  powers  will  enable  us 
to  discover  the  differences  between  t  lie  beings  of  our  own 
species  and  other  beings;  intelligent  agents  and  unintelli- 
gent and  inanimate.  Tliey  will  enable  us  to  distinguish 
beings,  that  possess  passions  and  affections,  and  personal 
and  social  interests,  from  those  beings  or  substances  which 
are  dcystftute  of  either ;  whether  inferior  beings  make  a  be- 
neficial or  a  pernicious  use  of  their  passions  and  affections, 
and  what  is  the  tenor  of  our  own  conduct  in  this  respect, 
are  circumstances  as  obvious  to  our  common  powers  of 
perception,  as  the  difference  between  the  beneficial  uses  of 
the  elements  of  water  and  fire,  and  the  deluges  and  confla- 
grations they  sometimes  occasion. 


Note  D. 

After,  "  introduces  a  different  species."  Page  154. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  author  to  advance,  support,  or 
oppose  any  hypothesis,  relative  to  the  thinking  principle 
in  man,  or  the  phj/sical  manner  in  which  he  receives,  re- 
tains, recollects  and  arranges  what  are  termed  ideas.  He 
has  i\o  desire  to  enter  the  lists  in  a  controversy  where  such 
philosophers  as  Locke,  Hume,  Priestley,  Reid,  and  Stewart 
are  at  variance.  His  sole  object  is  to  discover  and  arrange 
in  a  perspicuous  manner,  the  diversities  subsisting  in  the 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  and  point  out  their  specific 
uses.    If  the  diversities,  as  he  has  stated  thera,  do  not  ex- 
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ist,  he  lias  fallen  into  an  error,  which  it  is  equally  lh« 
province  of  the  advocates  of  the  different  systems  to  corr 
rect.  The  diversities  Avhich  do  exist  must  be  noted  by  par^ 
ticular  terms.  If  the  manner  in  which  these  terms  are  used, 
should  sufficiently  mark  the  acknowledged  distinctions, 
the  grand  pui;pose  is  answered.  To  accomplish  this  end 
pains  Iiave  been  taken  to  state  the  precise  meaning  annex- 
ed to  each  word,  in  its  particular  connection;  and  prefer- 
ence has  been  invariably  given  to  that  mode  of  expression 
which  appeared  to  l)e  the  least  ambiguous  :  for  as  Pro- 
fessor Reid  js.istly  observes,  "  there  is  no  greater  impedi- 
ment to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  than  the  ambiguity 
of  words.  To  this  it  is  chiefly  owing  that  we  find  sects 
and  parties  in  most  branches  of  Science,  and  disputes 
w  liich  are  carried  on  from  age  to  age  without  being  brought 
to  an  issue." 

Mr.  Locke,  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  his  essay  on 
the  Human  Understanding  says,  in  apologizing  for  tlie 
frequent  use  of  the  word  Idea,  "  it  being  that  term  wliich 
I  think  ser\es  best  to  stand  for  whatsoever  is  the  object  of 
tlie  understanding,  when  a  man  thinks.  I  have  used  it  to 
express  whatever  is  meant  by  phantasms,  notions,  spe- 
cies, or  wliatever  it  is  Avhich  the  mind  is  employed  about 
in  thinkin<r.'' 

Thus  it  chiefly  refers  to  the  object  of  thought  in  the 
sense  used  by  Mr.  Locke.  Dr.  Reid  observes  that  there 
is  another,  and  more  popular  meaning  attached  to  the 
word,  expressive  of  Conception,  Apprehension,  Notion; 
but  this  sense  is  manifestly  comprehended  under  Mr. 
Locke's  general  description.  These  various  acceptations 
pre  also  comprehended  in  the  description  given  of  an  Idea, 
in  the  text,  and  every  other  of  which  the  mind  may,  at 
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any  time,  be  coascioiis  when  it  tliinks.  This  term  being 
upon  the  wliole,  the  most  eligible  of  any,  both  from  per- 
spicuity and  usage,  to  express  thought,  the  impression 
made  upon  the  mind  ))y  every  object  or  subject  produc- 
tive of  thought,  the  result  of  thinking,  or  the  train  of 
thouo-hts  su£:c:ested  to  the  mind  by  any  of  its  operations, 
or  in  any  mode  whatever;  and  that  which  is  deposited  m 
the  mind,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  recollection. 

Mr.  Hume  attempted  to  substitute  Impression  for  Idea; 
but  Professor  Rcid  has  opposed  insuperable  objections  to 
its  adoption ;  proving  that  it  is  only  applicable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  foreign  or  external  ob  jects,  and  not  to  thoughts 
suggested  by  the  act  of  thinking.    The  Professor  has  a 
manifest  predilection  for  the  term  Conception;  Professor 
Stewart  prefers  the  word  Notion  for  lika,  in  the  sense  in. 
wliicli  it  is  used  by  Mr.  Locke.    The  substitution  of 
cither  of  tliese  terms  would  certainly  be  a  farther  remove 
from  the  liypotlicsis  Avhence  that  word  originated,  and  for 
wliicli  Mr.  liocke  is  supposed  to  have  had  too  great  an 
attachment,  but  it  could  answer  no  other  purpose ;  nor 
am  it  be  universally  admitted,  until  the  peculiar  senti- 
ments of  tliese  philosophers  sliall  be  univereally  received. 
When  a  word,  or  a  mode  of  expression,  has  been  so  long  in 
nse  as  to  become  technical,  and  is  perpetually  applied, 
w  ithout  the  most  distant  reference  to  the  theory  which  in- 
troduced it,  a  cliange  is  an  unnecessary  and  a  prejudicial 
act  of  violence.  It  augments  the  embarrassment  and  confu- 
sion of  which  philosophers  so  justly  complain,  and  which 
so  much  retards  tlie  progress  of  knowledge.  It  is  their  duty 
to  suljmit,  not  to  dictate ;  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
language  as  they  find  it,  and  not  attempt  to  eradicate  ex- 
pressions of  long  and  similar  usage,  which  appear  to  mili- 
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tate  against  their  peculiar  conceptions.  Such  changes 
can  only  be  introduced  by  the  acUnission  of  a  new  hy- 
pothesis; and  without  this  be  demonstrated  to  universal 
satisfaction,  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  Ije- 
coming  a  transient  theory  in  its  turn,  it  will  be  superseded 
by  some  other  hypothesis,  which  shall  gain  an  ascendency 
at  some  future  period,  and  thus  will  the  mutability  of 
language  be  augmented.  The  term  Idea  was  adopted  by 
Mr.  Locke,  without  any  design  to  support  the  theory 
which  gave  it  birth  ;  and  he  introduces  it  with  an  apology 
which  manifests  that  it  was  adopted  from  necessity,  and 
•jiot  from  choice.  It  has  been  in  constant  use  from  the 
period  in  which  he  w  rote  to  the  present  day ;  our  con- 
ceptions of  its  general  and  particular  applications,  are 
clear  and  determinate,  and  it  is  completely  interwoven 
with  all  our  forms  of  speech ;  to  attempt  a  change  there- 
fore is  totally  imnecessary,  and  it  would  be  found  totally 
impracticable.  Surely  our  modern  philosophers  do  not 
wish  to  excite  such  a  general  abhorrence  of  the  doctrines 
of  Mr.  Locke,  as  Brissot  endeavoured  to  excite  in  the 
minds  of  the  Americans  against  the  English  nation,  when 
>ie  exclaimed,  "Les  Americains  doivent  def ester  Ics  An- 
gloisl"  and  when  he  seriously  proposed  to  them  that  they 
should  change  the  whole  of  their  language,  from  no  other 
motive,  than  tliat  they  might  forget  their  origin  ?  It  is 
not  deemed  necessary  to  reject  the  words  splenetic,  cho- 
leric, melancholi/,  lest  we  should  be  suspected  of  retaining 
the  theories  which  gave  them  existence.  Were  we  to  be 
governed  by  these  pruiciples,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
(eradicate  the  greater  part  of  our  language.  The  common 
and  popular  use  of  words  being  prior  to  the  speculations 
of  phUosophy,  it  has  created  terras  which  speculation  is 
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obliged  to  adopt.  Many  of  our  mental  operations  are 
necessarily  described  by  expressions  orig-inally  metaphori- 
cal, and  which  may  be  traced  to  a  mechanical  or  pliysical 
import.  By  the  frequency  of  its  usage  the  metaphor  be- 
comes evanescent,  and  the  term  itself  assumes  a  technical 
appearance.  The  most  strenuous  opposers  of  the  doctrine 
of  materialism  scruple  not  to  use  the  words,  perception^ 
re/lection,  concepiion,  apprehension,  comprehension,  uvc^ 
derslanding,  imas'ination,  notwithstanding  they  are  all 
borrowed  from  physical  agency.  We  cannot  read  a  pas- 
sage  in  any  Author  without  being  struck  with  its  peculia- 
rity. We  say  of  his  very  stj/le  itself,  that  it  Is  smooth,  floza- 
ing,  elevated,  low,  acrimonious  ;  he  expresses  his  ideas  in 
current  language,  but  he  uses  a  super fluitj/  of  words,  &c. 
But  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  objection  assigned  to  the 
use  of  the  term  Idea,  in  metaphysical  subjects,  an  advocate 
for  the  spirituality  of  our  minds,  must  renounce  every  ex- 
pression of  this  land,  because  of  the  materialism  of  its 
origin.  It  may  be  farther  asked  with  what  propriety  can 
Imagination  be  retiiincd  after  the  dismission  of  Idea  That 
word  stamps  the  very  image  of  an  object  upon  the  seat  of 
thouglit,  and  consequently  is  much  more  formidable  in  its 
appearance,  than  Idea,  which  in  its  most  dangerous  ac- 
ceptation, is  scarcely  more  than  an  image  of  an  image. 

Mr.  Locke  has  cautiously  prefaced  the  frequent  use  of 
the  term,  by  a  plea  of  necessity ;  by  which  he  has  tacitly 
renounced  every  theoretical  design;  and  this  necessity 
still  remains  in  its  full  force.  The  word  Conception  can- 
not be  applied  to  an  equal  extent;  and  it  has  for  years 
been  pre-engaged  to  express  what  the  disciples  of  Mr. 
Locke  understand  by  clear  ideas;  it  refers  to  a  complete,'; 
perception  of  sonic  other  thought  which  had  a  prior  exist- 
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ence,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  subject  of  thought  it. 
self.    Nor  does  Notion  duly  express  what  is  meant  by  a 
simple  idea.    It  denotes  something  farther;  it  denotes 
the  idea  which  is  formed  of  some  preceding  idea  or  ideas. 
Hence  it  is  mostly  applied  to  a  conjecture,  to  an  opmion^ 
to  the  commencement  of  an  hypothesis ;  and  even  in  these 
senses  it  is  falling  into  disrepute,  being  more  frequently 
used  to  signify  erroneous  and  extravagant  o])inions,  than 
such  as  merit  attention.    The  word  thou2:hi  taken  in  a 
generic  sense,  approaches  the  nearest.    I'liis  will  express 
the  act  of  thinking  and  the  result  of  thinking,  but  not  that 
unknown  something  deposited  in  the  memory,  and  which 
we  are  capable  of  recollecting ;  that  wonderful  treasure 
which  an  active  mind  turns  into  real  thoughts,  every  time 
it  recollects. 

Mr.  Belsham  sajs,  that  "an  idea  is  a  revived  impres- 
sion in  the  absence  of  the  object."  But  is  this  definition 
perfect?  Is  it  not  too  nearly  related  to  reminiscence?  Or 
does  itsufliciently  denote  those  suggested  by  the  imagina- 
tion? Sec  El.  of  the  Phil,  of  the  H.  Mind.  Part.  I. 

Professor  Scott,  in  an  excellent  chapter  on  association,* 
wishes  to  reject  the  usual  phrase.  Association  of  ideas,  a 
term  he  says,  which  is  objectionable,  both  on  account  of 
its  redundancy,  and  of  its  allusion  to  the  visionary  ideal 
theory."  He  recommends  Association  alone  to  express  Ihe 
faculty;  or  which  he  thmks  "still  more  precisely,  and 
unexccptionably  expresses  its  nature;  combination.''' 

There  can  be  no  redundancy  in  the  expression,  for 
there  must  be  an  association  or  combination  of  more 
things  than  one,  and  philosophers  have  a  right  to  demand 
what  things  are  they?  It  cannot  be  of  thoug/Us  strictly 
*See  Elements  of  Intellectaal  Philosophy,  page  170. 
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speaking,  this  is  not  applicable  to  those  latent  somethings, 
of  which  Ave  were  previously  unconscious,  and  which  inci- 
dental circunistaiices  have  roused  into  thought.  IS  or 
can  it  be  an  association  or  combination  of  conceptions  or 
notions;  which  miglit  denote  an  assemblage  of  thoughts 
which  have  a  pertinent  relation  to  a  subject,  and  not  the 
inexplicable  excentricities  so  observable  in  the  recollection 
of  our  ideas ;  so  that  this  mode  of  expression  would  be 
much  more  applicable  to  extreme  fecundity  of  thoughts, 
or  an  accumulation  of  opinions,  than  to  what  is  uudet- 
>lood  by  association  of  ideas. 


NoTt}  E. 

After  "  much  pleasure  at  the  performance."  Page  156. 


Mr.  Locke  observes  concerning  perception  that,  "  as  it 
is  the  first  faculty  of  the  mind  exercised  about  our  ideas, 
so  it  is  the  first,  and  simplest  idea  that  we  have  from  re- 
flection, and  it  is  by  some  called  thinking  in  general; 
though  ihinJdng,  in  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongiie, 
signifies  that  sort  of  operation  in  the  mind,  about  its  ideas 
where  the  mind  is  active;  where  it,  with  some  degree  of 
voluntary  attention  considers  any  thing ;  for  in  bare  na- 
ked perception,  the  mind  is  for  the  most  part  passive, 
and  what  it  perceive^  it  cannot  avoid  perceiving." 

Agam,  Mr.  Locke  says,  "  Perception  itself  does  not 
exist,  until  the  objects  presented  to  any  of  the  senses  pro- 
duce an  actual  sensation.  While  the  mind  is  intently 
employed  in  the  contemplation  of  some  subject,  and  curi- 
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ouslj  surveying  some  ideas  that  are  there,  it  takes  no  no-' 
lice  of  the  impressions  sounding  bodies  made  upon  the 
organs  of  hearing,  w  ith  the  same  attention  that  uses  to  Idc 
for  jjroducing  the  idea  of  sound.  A  suificient  impulse 
there  may  be  on  tlie  organ,  but  if  not  reacliing  the  obser- 
vation of  the  mind,  there  follows  no  perception;  and 
though  the  motion  that  uses  to  produce  the  idea  of  sound 
be  made  in  the  ear,  yet  no  sound  is  heard."  This  is  a 
statement  whicli  relates  to  a  fact  known  to  every  one  by 
Ids  own  experience,  and  is  not  the  result  of  theory  or  spe- 
culation. Dr.  Reid  strenuously  opposes  the  notion  that 
the  mind  is  at  any  time pcLs she;  but  he  must  allow  that  in 
cases  of  a  similar  nature  it  is  not  a  volmitaiyagcnt.  It  is 
impelled  to  notice  tremendous  sounds,  insufferable  light, 
and  very  offensive  odours,  while  smaller  degrees  of  their 
influence  are  imperceptible,  where  the  attention  is  deeply 
engaged  upon  interesting  subjects.  Notwithstanding  these 
Philosophers  express  themselves  differently,  they  both 
maintain  that  there  must  be  a  degree  of  sensation  in  the 
org(m  before  the  mind  can  perceive;  and  they  will  both 
acknowledge  that  there  are  diflerent  kinds  and  degrees  of 
activity;  the  lowest  to  Avhich  Mr.  Locke  refers  is  that 
ivhich  is  not  sufficient  to  rouse  the  mind  to  an  act  of 
immediate  or  exclusive  attention  to  the  impression  made^ 
Hence,  according  to  the  position  of  Professor  Stewart, 
impression,  and  semalion  are  necessary  to  perceptmu 
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Note  F. 

After     to  no  valuable  purpose."  Page  158. 

£)r.  Reid  in  liis  statement  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  Perception,  confines  tlie  term  entin^ly  to  exter- 
nal olrjects.  He  says,  Perception  is  applied  only  to  ex- 
iernal  objects, notto  those  which  arc  in  the  mind  itself,  and 
thus  it  is  distinguished  from  remembrance."  But  tliis 
limitation  is  perfectly  arbitrary,  unsupported  by  common 
usage,  or  by  tlie  authority  of  our  best  writers.  It  is  also 
an  attempt  to  deprive  our  language  of  the  term,  in  a  con- 
nection where  its  presence  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  substitute.  Nor  can  it  legitimately  be 
confined  to  external  objects,  in  its  most  philosophical  ac- 
ceptation; for  as  we  have  stated  in  the  text,  when  we 
speak  oi'  the  facultj/  of  discerning  external  objects  we  call 
it  Perception;  but  every  act  of  perception  has  a  reference 
to  something  not  external,  to  sometliing  which  passes  in 
the  mind;  Avhen  the  mind  adverts  to  its  own  occupations, 
it  perceives  the  individual  thought;  that  is,  it  knows 
what  it  is  thinking  about;  it  perceives  the  peculiarity  of 
tliat  thought  whicli  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  ;  it 
perceives  the  relation  it  has  to  the  subject  which  is  occu- 
pying the  mind.  We  might  support  tlie  above  explana- 
tion by  the  most  respectable  authorities  :  for  in  the  proper 
use  of  language,  authorities  are  arguments.  Mr.  Bclsharn 
(jbserves  that  "Perception  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  ac- 
quire sensations  and  ideas.  Of  perception  there  are  twa 
modes,  sensation  and  reflection.  Sensation  is  the  percep- 
tion of  au  object  by  the  organs  of  sense:  these  are  sieht, 
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hearing',  (asfe,  smell,  and  toucli.  Reflection  is  the  mincFs 
Perception  of  its  oavii  faculties  and  operations."  It  nii<rht 
|X'rhaps  be  added,  and  the  result  of  these  operations.  Iii 
the  above  distinctions  Mr.  Belsliam  simply  states  -what 
has  been  uniformly  admitted.  Nor  can  this  act  be  ex- 
pressed so  clearly  by  any  other  word.  Idea  were  it  appli- 
cable, would  be  proscribed  by  our  pliilosoplier.  Notion^ 
Concepfion,  Senlimenty  Opinion^  S^c.  are  neither  explicit 
nor  appropriate.  In  contirmation  of  the  importance  of 
this  mental  acceptation  we  might  Iiave  ])roduced  several 
passages  from  the  Doctor's  work,  where  it  is  thus  applied. 

We  caimot  forbear  remarking  an  incongruity  of  ex- 
pression in  the  Sentence  just  quoted^  manifestly  proceeding 
from  the  repudiation  of  Idea.  This  term  is  rejected,  from 
its  being  too  closely  allied  to  tlie  phantoms  or  Jihns  of 
substanc(^,  w  hich  some  ancient  philosophers  supposed  to 
be  lodgi'd  in  the  brain,  upon  the  perception  of  external 
objects ;  but  the  expression  substituted  authorized  us  to 
infer  that  the  object  itself^  whicii  has  been  seen  or  felt,  has 
tcdicn  its  seat  in  the  mind !  "  Perception  is  applied  OJily 
to  external  objects,  and  not  to  those  A\hich  are  in  themind 
itself;"  nor  can  this  absurdity  be  cscajx^d  in  any  other 
way  than  by  recurring  to  the  usual  mode  of  expression. 

But  to  return.  Dr.  Reid  distinguishes  Perception  from 
Remembrance  by  the  simple  circumstance  alone,  that  the 
former  is  applied  to  external  objects,  and  the  latter  to 
those  wliich  are  in  the  mind  itself.  This  distinction  ap- 
pears to  be  both  arbitrary  and  inapplicable.  According- 
to  the  general  notion,  Perception  relates  to  things  actually 
present  at  the  tmie  they  are  perceived.  Remembrance 
necessarily  supposes  their  absence.  When  I  see  a  tree, 
and  when  1  rccoUect  thut  1  have  seen  a  tree,  the  recol- 
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lection  is  as  present  to  me  as  the  perception  was ;  the 
difference  is,  not  that  the  one  v/as  external,  and  the  other 
internal,  but  that  in  the  latter  case  the  object  itself  is 
absent,  and  the  remembrance  alone  is  present.  In  this 
sense  it  may  also  be  asserted,  that  the  existence  of  a  tree 
placed  before  our  eyes,  and  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
Avhich  has  been  submitted  to  our  consideration,  are  both 
objects  of  present  perception  and  not  of  memory,  al- 
though the  former  has  an  existence  out  of  the  mind, 
which  the  other  has  not. 

Nor  will  it  be  easily  admitted  that  perception  is  a  com- 
pound of  Conception  and  Belief,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine advanced  in  the  following  sentence:  "This  concep- 
tion of  external  objects  is  the  work  of  nature,  the  belief  of 
their  existence  which  our  senses  give,  is  the  work  of  nature ; 
so  likewise  is  the  sensation  that  accompanies  it.  This 
conception  and  belief  which  Nalure  p  roduces  by  means  of 
the  senses,  zoe  call  perception. Hence,  the  union  of  con- 
ception and  belief  constitutes  perception!  They  must  con- 
sequently, according  to  our  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  have 
a  prior  existence ;  thus  we  must  conceive,  and  believe  be- 
fore we  perceive !  This  extravagance  could  only  arise  from 
a  misapplication  of  the  terms  Conception  and  Belief.  Con- 
ception has  hitherto  been  considered  as  that  state  of  the 
mind,  by  which  a  man  feels  a  conviction  that  he  has  a  dis" 
tinct  and  accurate  knowledge  of  tlie  subject.  It  is  a  re-ac- 
tion, as  it  were,  of  his  thoughts,  about  something  which  he. 
knows,  to  exist,  from  the  testimony  of  his  senses,  or  which 
is  stated  to  exist,  by  the  declaration  of  some  other  person. 
In  the  first  case,  it  refers  to  some  property,  state,  relation, 
influence,  of  the  object  known  to  exist.     I  camiot  cou" 
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ccive  a  tree,  but  I  can  conceive  of  a  tree,  though  I  sl^pul(^^ 
not  see  it;  and  I  can  conceive  of  its  being  in  a  flourishing 
or  decayed  state ;  of  its  being  of  a  species  bearing  clioic^; 
fruit  or  the  contrary,  of  its  being  properly  or  improperly 
placed  in  a  garden,  &c.  &c,. 

Thus  Conception  presupposes  Perception,  ai^d  cannot 
be  a  component  part  of  it.    Nor  is  the  tenn  Belie  f  appli- 
cable to  that  full  assurance,  that  indubitable  certainty, 
•which  the  doctrine  advanced  absolutely  requires;  and, 
which  in  fact  amounts  to  intuition  or  inspiration. 

Beliefs  even  when  it  rises  to  the  height  of  full  convic- 
tion, is  invariably  the  result  of  some  process  whicli  has  takeii^ 
place  in  the  reasoning  powers,  but  this  the  Professor  has 
expressly  precluded,  by  asserting  that  conception  and  be- 
lief are  instantaneous,  and  not  the  result  of  ratiocination. 
No  one  ought  to  believe  without  being  able  to  allege  some 
reason  for  his  belief ;  but  according  to  the  position  no  rea- 
son can  be  given :  consequently  the  state  of  mind  respect- 
ing an  object  of  the  senses,  must  be  above,  or  below  this 
act  of  faith.    If  the  term  Belief  be  applicable  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  must  be  from  a  very  different  cause.    When  I.  see 
a  tree,  or  smell  the  odour  of  a  rose,  I  believe,  because  I- 
have  the  evidence  of  my  senses  for  the  reality  of  their  ex- 
istence.  If  1  reflect  upon  the  subject,  I  infer  that  no  ejffect 
can  be  without  a  cause,  and  a  cause  must  exist  adequate^ 
to  the  effect  produced.     When  in  the  perfect  state  of 
my  organs,  and  of  my  senses,  I  have  the  sight  of  a  tree , 
before  me,  I  conclude  it  must  exist,  or  it  could  not  be, 
seen :  and  from  the  odour  of  the  rose,  I  infer  that  it  pos- 
sesses some  latent  cause  of  an  agreeable  sensation  being . 
excited.    Belief  cannot,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  com- 
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pounds  constituting  perception,  for  it  is  manifestly  the 
result  of  perception. 

Note  G. 

After  "essential  to  the  production  of  the  works  of  art." 

Page  172. 

When  professor  Stewart  remarks  of  conception,  that  it 
is  that  power  of  the  mind  which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion 
of  an  absent  object  of  perception,  or  of  a  sensation  which 
it  has  formerly  felt,  he  manifestly  makes  it  synonimous 
with  reminiscence ;  and  excludes  that  species  of  concep- 
tion which  forms  an  entire  and  distinct  object  from  the 
materials  presented  to  the  mind  by  the  imagination.  He 
acknowledges  indeed  that  this  statement  is  not  exclusively 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  how  shall  we  have  a  full 
and  complete  idea  of  any  subject,  unless  every  circum- 
stance which  constitutes  a  part  of  its  nature,  be  placed 
before  the  mind  ?  That  idea  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Reid,  and 
enlarged  upon  in  a  very  satisfactory  maimer.  But  the 
representation  which  he  gives  of  the  nature  of  conception, 
in  the  chapter  written  professedly  upon  the  subject,  ren- 
ders it  still  more  difficult  to  admit  the  hypothesis,  that 
conception  and  belief,  constitute  perception.  For  nume- 
rous are  the  instances  in  which  we  may  have  the  clearest 
conception  of  an  asserted  fact,  and  the  strongest  belief  of 
its  existence,  and  yet  discover  that  we  have  been  totally 
deceived  respecting  it.  In  what  sense  therefore  can  a 
case  of  this  kind  be  classed  under  perception^  to  which 
the  professor  ascribes  infallibility  ? 

H  H  3 
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Note  H. 

After  "diversities  in  our  predilections."  Page  178, . 

The  doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas,  as  it  is  most 
important  in  itself,  thus  has  it  been  the  subject  of  mucll 
attention  among  philosophers.  Mr.  Locke  has  given  us  a 
concise  view  of  its  history :  Dr.  Hartley  has  endeavoured 
to  explain  its  laws  upon  physical  principles;  and  not- 
withstanding the  many  and  potent  objections,  which  may 
be  made  to  his  doctrine  concerning  the  association  of 
ideas  being  produced  by  vibrations,  excited  in  the  medul- 
lary substance  of  the  brain,  the  philosophical  world  is 
much  indebted  to  this  profound  investigator  for  the  in- 
formation he  has  communicated ;  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  containing  the  substance  of  what  has  been  since 
advanced.  Those  who  reject  his  particular  theory 
will  admit,  that  it  has  enabled  him  to  arrange  important 
facts  in  a  lucid  order;  and  as  professor  Stewart  justly 
observes,  "one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  theory  is  to 
give  the  memory  a  permanent  hold,  and  a  prompt  com- 
mand, of  tlie  particular  facts  which  we  were  previously 
acquainted  with,"  The  Doctor's  theory  has  enabled  him 
to  trace  the  influence  of  association  from  its  most  simple, 
to  its  most  complex  operations,  in  a  very  instructive' 
manner.  Whether  the  ultimate  came  be  through  the 
medium  of  vibrations,  or  any  other,  as  yet  unknown,  it 
is  highly  interesting  to  trace  fads;  and  to  note  in  what 
cases  ideas  are  introduced  into  the  mind  in  a  connected 
train,  by  which  tliey  seem  to  converge  towards  some  par- 
ticular object,  with  the  greatest  regularity;  and  when 
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they  are  made  to  appear  arbitrary  and  capricious,  and  to 
■fly  off  from  the  subject  in  every  direction.  These  opera- 
tions he  has  traced  with  great  perspicuity.  Professor 
^tezoart  has  also  expatiated  upon  the  general  laws,  influ- 
ence, and  uses  of  the  associating  principle,  with  a  pleasing 
perspicuity ;  and  he  has  demonstrated  its  importance  by 
interesting  examples  of  its  various  modes  of  application. 
The  elegant  and  philosophical  pen  of  Miss  Hamillon  has 
happily  applied  the  doctrine  of  association,  as  elucidated 
by  the  professor,  to  the  important  object  of  education. 
See  also  the  excellent  observations  of  Mr.  Belshara  upon 
this  interesting  subject.  Elements  &c.  Ch.  III.  and  I. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  laws  of 
association  to  certain  indubitable  principles,  under  which 
every  instance  of  the  associating  powers  may  be  arranged. 
Mr.  Hume  proposes  resemblance^  contiguiti/  of  time  and 
place,  and  cause  and  effect.  Professor  Scott  adds  to  these 
the  contrarieties  of  Aristotle ;  and  he  enlarges  upon  these 
efficient  causes  of  association  with  much  propriety. 

Professor  Gerard,  in  his  Treatise  on  Genius,  is  the 
first  I  believe  who  has  minutely  attended  to  the  passions, 
as  productive  of  numerous  associations.  Although  his 
ideas  of  the  passions  do  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  accu- 
rate, their  influence  upon  thouglit  is  well  illustrated. 
But  observations  on  this  species  of  association  may  be 
carried  still  farther.  The  particular  mood  or  frame  of 
the  mind,  without  its  being  under  the  power  of  passion 
of  a  strong  emotion,  will  frequently  introduce  a  train 
of  thoughts  most  congenial  with  itself.  The  season  of 
the  year,  the  time  of  the  day,  gloomy  or  chearful  weather, 
&c.  have  their  influence.    Whoever  pays  attention  ta 
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minute  circumstances  of  this  kind,  will  percpive  a  cprrpjB- 
pondence  between  these,  and  the  thoughts  which  suggest 
themselves  to  the  mind,  not  only  unsolicitated,  but  com- 
pletely unexpected,  and  totally  foreign  from  the  particu- 
lar subject  which  may  be  engaging  our  attention. 

A  few  instances  of  this  species  of  association  were  given 
in  our  philosophical  treatise,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to 
illustrate  the  subject  under  consideration.  ?5ee  Part  II. 
Obs.  III.  Chap.  II.  SecL  13  and  Sect.  18.  Predisposing 
Causes. 

Note  I. 

After  "where  truth  is  wisdom,  propriety,  equity.'* 

Page  185. 

Those  who  approve  of  the  vague  and  indeterminate 
manner  in  which  professor  Reid  speaks  of  this  faculty, 
may  be  disposed  to  censure  the  author  in  attempting  to 
give  it  a  circumscribetl  place  ui  the  arrangement  of  the 
intellectual  powers.     The  professor  asserts  that  "judg- 
ment is  an  operation  of  the  mind  so  familiar  to  every  man 
who  hath  understanding,  and  its  name  is  so  common  and 
so  well  understood,  that  it  needs  no  definition."  But  the 
professor  has  not  informed  us  why  the  judgment,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  exalted  faculties  of  the  human  raijid,  and 
so  seldoni  possessed  in  comparison  with  many  others, 
should  be  in  this  Tery  singular  predicamenf,  or  why  it 
should  be  more  unnecessary  or  impracticable  to  give  a 
definition  of  judgment  than  of  tlie  preceding  powers; 
4>r  familiari|y  is  equally  applicable  to  eyery  other  fa- 
culty which  has  passec}  in  review ;  and  the  natural  iiifer- 
rence  would  be,  that  they  are  all  equally  intelligible,  an4' 
require  no  particular  inyestigation.    But  according  to 
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the  principles  wiiich  tlie  Dr.  himself  has  advanced,  no- 
thing can  be  more  important  to  a  pliilosopher  than  to 
know  precisely  the  nieaning  of  every  word  he  employs. 
This  knowledge  cannot  be  too  accurate.  A  general  idea 
is  not  sufficient.  The  smallest  distinction  must  be  no- 
ticed, for,  in  sdrfte  connection  or  other,  it  will  have  its 
Specific  inflaence,  and  this  may  induce  important  conse- 
quences. It  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  mechanic  to 
distinguish  one  instrument  from  another  which  is  adapted 
to  different  purposes,  he  mUst  know  tlie  particular  size 
and  momejUum  of  each  tool.  kWsaws  cannot  answer  his 
purpose  alike;  the  nature  of  his  work  may  require  one 
of  apar>icular  size  and  fineness  of  edge :  nor  will  every 
hammer  be  applicable  to  every  purpose  indiscriminately, 
though  the  essential  properties  of  a  hammer  be  common 
to  them  all.  If  the  judgment  l)e  distinct  from  every  other 
9££  of  the  mind,  it  is  pro])er  for  the  investigator  to  point 
out  ill  what  this  distinction  consists ;  or  lie  mixes  with 
th6  vulgar  iil  their  arbitrary  and  conjectural  use  of  terms, 
aftd  can  never  arrive  at  that  precision  which  is  the  pro- 
itjssed  aim  of  philosophy. 

Under  the  article  discrimination  it  was  hinted,  that 
judgment  is  a  higher  species  of  discernment;  that  it 
discovers  relations  and  differences  which  are  not  obvi- 
<ms  to  the  senses ;  and  that  when  it  is  exercised  upon  the 
nature  or  effects  of  particular  plans  or  modes  of  conduct, 
it  refers  to  some  particular  law  or  rule  of  propriety,  uti- 
lity, obligation,  &c.  and  thus  decides  according  to  an 
indispensible  test,  of  Avhat  ought  to  Ije,  or  ought  not  to 
be.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  Mr.  Locke  considers  judg- 
ifl6nt  as  supplying  the  wants  of  knowledge,  that  i$  of 
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facts  acquired  by  perception,  attention,  &c.  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  a  sound  and  piercing  judgment  as  pro, 
fessor  Gerard  observes,  in  regulating  the  imagination  in 
the  works  of  genius  and  taste;  and  to  tliis  power  do  pro- 
fessors Stewart  and  Scott  refer,  when  they  treat  of  the  in- 
fluence of  association  on  our  various  judgments,  or  the 
various  exercises  of  our  judgment.  Mr.  Belsham  also 
observes  that  "  the  immediate  perception  of  tlie  concur- 
rence and  coincidence,  or  the  Avant  of  concurrence,  and 
coincidence  is  called  judgment," 


Note  K. 

After  "Name  of  naivite."  Page  198. 

Xenophon  in  his  Cyropaedia,  presents  us  with  a  pleas- 
ing illustration  of  this  kind  of  simplicity,  in  the  remarks 
of  young  Cyrus  at  the  Court  of  his  grandfather  Astyages, 
Cyrus,  having  been  educated  in  an  abstemious  manner, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  Persians,  was  astonished 
at  the  unnecessary  profusion  of  strange  dishes  at  a  ban- 
quet of  the  Medes ;  and  at  the  trouble  they  took  m  hand- 
ng  them  to  one  another,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
nature,  compared  with  the  ease  and  expedition  with  which 
the  Persians  accomplished  the  same  end.    When  he  per- 
ceived that  the  guests  wiped  their  fingers  after  touching 
sweetmeats,  and  not  after  they  had  handled  bread,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  apprehended  some  noxious  quality  in 
the  former,  by  which  they  should  be  infected.    In  pre- 
senting the  cup  to  Astyages,  as  he  was  imitating  the  man- 
ner of  his  cupbearer  Saca,  he  omitted  tasting  the  wine,  as 
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was  usual,  being  fully  convinced  that  poison  had  been  in- 
fused into  it ;  for,  says  he  to  Astyages,  "  I  perceive  that 
after  liberally  drinking  of  it,  you  are  all  wonderfully  af- 
fected both  in  body  and  mind.  In  the  first  place  you 
yourselves  commit  what  is  forbidden  to  us  children.  You 
exclaim  all  together  ;  but  no  one  regards  what  is  said. 
You  sing  most  ridiculously,  no  attention  is  paid,  and  then 
you  loudly  applaud  the  singer.  You  boast  of  your  own 
exploits.  You  attempt  to  dance,  and  instead  of  keeping 
time  with  the  music,  you  carmot  stand  upright.  You, 
Sire,  forget  that  you  are  a  sovereign ;  and  your  guests 
forget  that  they  are  your  subjects.  I  perceived  for  the 
first  time,  that  they  had  all  of  them  the  full  liberty  of 
speech,  for  they  all  talked  together,  &c.* 


Note  L. 

After  f '  Evince  the  truth  of  the  above  remark."  Page  205. 

Under  the  influence  of  hope  and  fear,  the  imagination 
is  necessarily  active.  For  when  the  particulars  of  an 
event,  deemed  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  are  un- 
known or  contingent,  they  can  only  be  the  subjects  of 
conjecture ;  and  the  vigorous  nature  of  both  these  pas- 
sions suggests  numberless  ideas  to  the  mind,  correspondent 
to  the  interesting  subject.  But  as  fear  is  the  stronger 
passion  of  the  two,  as  anxiety  to  avoid  impending  misery,- 
generally  operates  more  forcibly  upon  the  mind,  than 
even  sanguine  hope  in  the  prospect  of  success,  thus  is  fear 
peculiarly  active  in  the  forebodings  of  wretchedness; 

*  See  Amelburn's  Edition,  ^Cx. 
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and  it  frequently  induces  much  greater  distress  than  could 
be  inflicted  by  the  evils  most  apprehended.  Hence  it  is 
that  individuals,  placed  in  the  same  situation,  conversant 
-with  the  same  scenes,  and  exposed  to  the  same  contin- 
gencies, shall  form  the  most  different  opinions  of  their 
states.  In  the  one,  we  shall  perceive  the  predominance 
of  Hope,  with  all  that  chearfnlness  it  is  calculated  to  in- 
spire; while  the  prospects  of  another  shall  he  gloomy^ 
and  Iiis  spirits  habitually  dejected.  It  is  also  a  consolinsr 
fact  that  our  fears  deceive  us,  as  well  as  our  hopes ;  per- 
haps more  frequently.  They  exaggerate  those  evils  which 
will  arrive,  and  create  forebodings  which  are  never 
realized.  As  we  often  experience  that  "  our  very  wishes 
give  us  not  our  wish,"  thus  are  we  struck  with  astonish- 
ment that  the  events  we  had  most  dreaded,  have  arrived 
without  the  attendant  evils. 

The  creative  power  of  the  imagination  in  producing 
extreme  wretchedness,  without  a  real  external  cause  of 
misery,  is  exemplified  in  a  striking  manner,  by  the 
celebrated  Kotzebue,  in  the  narrative  of  his  banish- 
menf  into  S«'»ena,  under  the  Emperor  Paul.  Not  a 
single  event  took  place  which  had  presented  itself  to 
his  terrified  mind,  during  every  stage  of  his  jour- 
ney. The  cloud  was  in  great  measure  dissipated  as  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  his  destination.  He  experi- 
enced comforts  and  accommodations,  which  no  man 
could  have  expected  in  regions  destined  to  the  punish- 
ment of  supposed  offenders.  His  fame,  as  a  dramatic 
Author,  preceded  his  personal  appearance;  and  he  was 
frequently  gratified  with  the  public  exhibitions  of  his  own 
theatrical  pieces,  in  Cities  where  theatrical  amusements 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  been  permitted.   He  form- 
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fd  agreeable  connections  in  every  place;  and  he  quitted 
those  regions  with  a  degree  of  reluctance,  which  he  had 
imagined  were  destined  to  complete  misery.  He  returned 
,to  his  native  Country,  and  to  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
with  transports,  enriched  with  stores  of  valuable  know- 
ledge ;  pecuniary  advantages  were  derived  from  rigours 
of  treatment  which  threatened  his  total  ruin ;  and  his  love 
of  fame  was  gratified  by  events  which  had  threatened 
jperpctual  ignominy. 


Note  M. 

After  "they  may  relish  what  they  cannot  create.** 
Page  217. 

The  works  of  imagination  are  the  most  pleasing,  and 
they  are  much  easier  to  be  comprehended  than  those  of  deep 
research.  They  are  consequently  the  most  popular,  and 
excite  the  admiration  of  much  larger  numbers.  This 
has  disposed  some  persons  to  denominate  their  authors 
men  of  superior  genius,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
who  have  been  the  greatest  ornaments  of  tlieir  species. 
But  if  a  competent  portion  of  that  judgment  for  which 
the  most  eminent  philosophers  are  celebrated,  were  not 
united  with  the  imagination  so  conspicuous  in  the  sublira- 
est  flights  of  genius,  these  would  degenerate  into  the 
rhapsodies  of  insanity.  The  boldest  etTorts  unsanctioned 
by  reason,  cannot  be  acceptable  to  reasonable  beings  : 
They  degenerate  into  extravagances  that  displease  and 
disgust.  Even  the  vivacities  of  wit,  in  which  the  greatest 
cxcentricities  of  thought  are  permitted,  totally  devoid  of 
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judgment,  would  be  deemed  vapid  impertinences;  and  th« 
satire  which  now  pleases,  would  become  insufferably  acri. 
monious.  True  altick  salt,  is  a  compound  as  much  as 
the  culinaiy;  and  its  poignancy,  unqualified  by  judgment 
and  discretion,  would  become  as  noxious  and  offensive 
as  the  muriate  vapors  of  the  latter,  detached  from  their 
basis. 

The  sole  object  of  the  author  being  to  give  a  concise 
epitome  of  the  intellectual  fiiculties,  indicative  of  the 
powers  they  possess  to  improve  human  nature  and  ad. 
vance  Well-being,  it  would  be  foreign  from  his  purpose 
to  enter  into  those  minutiae  which  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  many  philosophers.  Upon  the  subject  of  the 
imagination  as  immediately  connected  with  the  produc- 
tions of  genius  and  of  taste,  he  shall  content  himself  with 
referring  to  others. 

Professor  Gerard  has,  with  much  assiduity  and  success, 
investigated  tlie  principles  of  each.  Mr.  Burke,  in  an 
introductory  essay  to  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful,  htis  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  tlie  particular  subject,  to  a  refinement  in 
taste.  Lord  Kaimes  has  made  many  excellent  observations 
concerning  the  standard  of  taste:  and  professor  Stewart 
has  expatiated  with  much  elegance  on  the  connection 
g.nd  uses  of  the  imagination  applied  to  the  fine  arts. 
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Note  N. 

After  "  our  conduct  had  been  different."  Page  235. 

On  metaphysical  subjects,  accuracy  of  expression  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  convey  accurate  ideas ;  and  where 
these  are  important,  a  deference  to  the  most  respectable 
authority,  ought  not  to  influence  our  judgment,  or  deter 
from  investigation.  A  passage  in  Mr,  Locke's  essay  on 
the  understanding  is  rendered  obscure,  by  what  appears 
to  be  an  improper  use  of  the  terms  volition,  and  to  will; 
and  as  these  terms  are  used  in  the  text,  in  a  sense  very 
different  from  that  expatiated  upon  in  the  following  pas- 
sage, it  is  necessary  to  justify  the  deviation  by  indicating 
that  it  is  productive  of  greater  perspicuity. 

Mr.  Locke  says,t  "according  to  the  preference  or  di- 
rection of  his  own  mind,  so  far  is  a  Man  free."  His 
idea  of  liberty  is,  that  of  "a  power  to  do,  or  to  forbear 
doing  any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  a  man's  own  mind." — "Liberty  (he  says),  cannot 
be,  where  there  is  no  thought,  volition,  or  zcill;  though 
there  may  be  both  thought  and  volition  without  liberty ; 
for  a  man  may  be  compelled  to  act  against  his  will."  Again, 
"  mere  volition  does  not  constitute  power,  hut  the  capacifj/ 
to  act  according  to  it. — Liberty  is  as  little  applicable  to 
the  Will  as  swiftness  of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  squareness 
to  virtue ;  for  liberty  is  a  power  belonging  to  an  agent, 
and  cannot  be  an  attribute  or  m  dification  of  will,  which 
is  also  but  a  power. — Will  is  not  simply  preference;  we 
t  See  Book  II.  Chap.  24. 
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may  prefer  to  fly,  but  we  do  not  will  to  fly.  Thus  Will 
includes  the  Power  to  do  the  thing  willed :  but  Liberty 
consists  in  following  my  will.  Thus  the  will  is  one 
power,  and  freedom  another.  Man  is  not  at  liberty  to 
will  or  not  to  will,  because  he  cannot  forbear  willino-. 
It  is  in  our  power  to  suspend,  or  change  our  determina. 
tion  ;  this  constitutes  liberty ;  this  is  called /ree  tCiV/." 

There  is  much  embarrassment  and  obvious  contrariety' 
in  this  passage,  in  consequence  of  Volition's  being  con. 
sidered  as  totally  distinct  from  the  determination  of  the' 
mind,  and  of  Mr.  Locke's  attaching  to  it  the  meaning  we 
generally  ascribe  to  desire.    Thus  he  makes  the  essence  of 
liberty  to  consist  in  being  able  to  act  according  to  this  de- 
termination, though  he  asserts  that  liberty  is  as  inapplica- 
ble to  the  Will,  as  swiftness  of  motion  to  sleep,  or  square- 
ness to  virtue ;  which  is  certainly  the  case,  "when  by  wiir 
we  understand  desire;  for  to  desire,  and  to  be  able  to  ac- 
complish, we  all  know  are  very  distinct.    Again,  when 
he  says  "  will  is  not  simply  preference ;  we  may  prefer' 
to  fly,  but  we  do  not  will  to  fly ;"  we  are  obviously  to  un- 
derstand by  Will  a  determinatio7i  of  the  mind,  and  by 
Preference  a  desire.    When  he  asserts  that  the  will  in- 
cludes a  power  to  do  the  thing  willed,  he  makes  it  synon- 
imous  with  a  determination  of  the  mind,  without  which 
the  power  would  not  be  exerted ;  but  when  he  says  tliat 
man  is  not  at  liberty  to  will  or  not  to  will,  he  cannot  mean 
a  determination  of  the  mind,  because  he  makes  liberty  tO" 

consist  in  following  the  will.    He  must  here  intend  desire, 

.  .  .  ' 

as  we  cannot  sometimes  forbear  desiring  what  no  exertiona ' 

of  the  mind  will  obtain. 

This  embarrassment  would  have  been  avoided,  had  Mr. 

Locke  uniformly  maintained  that  distinction  between. 
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to  will  and  to  desire,  proposed  in  the  text,  and  which, 
common  phraseology  fully  authorises ;  or  in  other  words^; 
had  he  considered  Will  as  uniformly  expressive  of  a 
detemiinalion  of  the  mind  to  act  according  to  some  mo- 
tive ;  which  necessarily  includes  in  it  the  Power  of  acting ; 
for  as  he  says,  we  may  desire  or  prefer  to  fly,  but  we; 
cannot,  will  to  fly,  excepting  we  liave  the  power.  We; 
may  desire  where  we  cannot  ^vill,  thougli  we  cannot  rctV/,; 
where  some  previous  desire  has  not  been  excited.  For. 
to  will  or  to  resolve,  is  to  follow  the  desire  excited.  Desires  ", 
are  inseparable  from  our  ideas  of  good  and  evil  to  be  obi. 
tained  or  escaped ;  and  they  are  founded  upon  the  solici-  ^ 
tude  for  well-being  which  is  inseparable  from  our  nature. 
We  desire  to  be  relieved  from  somethuig  which  makes  us  . 
unliappy,  and  we  will  to  make  use  of  the  means,  if  they 
be  in  our  power ;  if  not,  the  idea  of  an  impossibility,  may 
inspire  patience,  resignation,  or  despair. 

Thus  by  considering  it  as  characteristic  of  the  W  ill, . 
in  a  philosophical  sefise,  that  it  expresses  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  to  use  certain  means  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  end,  or  the  object  of  our  desire,  we  gain  a  pre- 
cision correspondent  with  the  distinctions  which  actually 
exist  in  the  subject.  W^e  desire  the  end,  and  will  to  use 
fhe  means  if  we  can.  That  this  is  the  most  accurate  mode 
of  expression  is  manifest  from  our  not  being  able  to  invert 
the  phrase.  We  sliall  not  say  I  will  the  end,  and  desire  to 
use  the  means  of  obtaining  it;  for  if  these  be  in  our  pos- 
session they  are  no  longer  the  objects  of  desire.  In  this 
discriminating  sense  the  Avord  Will  cannot  be  applied  to 
things  impossible^  for  here  no  means  can  be  used.  No 
one,  before  the  invention  of  balloons,  ever  willed  to  ascend 
above  the  clouds,  with  whatever  ardour  he  may  have  de- 
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silked  it ;  but  he  may  now  will  to  ascend  with  the  aeronaut^ 
as  often  as  he  desires. 

When  Mr.  Locke  says  a  man  may  be  compelled  to  act 
against  his  will  he  can  only  mean  against  his  inclinations ; 
because,  as  the  man  himself  acts,  this  act  of  his  own 
must  proceed  from  the  determining  motive.  No  one  can 
be  compelled  to  act  iigainst  his  will,  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  using  his  member  as  a  mechanic  instrument,  such 
as  compelling  the  arm  of  a  child  to  strike  his  school-fellow. 
If  I  be  induced  to  commit  an  act  by  threats,  as  by  the  fear 
of  death  or  some  dreadful  punishment,  and  should  perpe- 
trate the  deed,  however  revolting  to  my  nature,  the  motive 
is  still  my  own,  for  if  I  had  willed  to  suffer,  it  would  not  be 
committed.  Two  opposite  desires  may  forcibly  present 
themselves  to  the  mind,  but  two  opposite  wills  cannot ; 
and  each  desire  may  be  supported  by  very  powerful  in- 
ducements. Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  soldier 
is  commanded  by  an  authority  he  dares  not  resist,  to  be- 
come the  executioner  of  his  comrade.  He  may  earnestly 
desire  the  life  of  his  comrade ;  he  would  have  lamented 
the  event  as  a  sj^ectator ;  and  his  soul  abhors  the  thought 
of  being  himself  the  agent :  But  his  own  life  depends  up- 
on his  perpetrating  the  deed.  This  is  doubtless  a  pow- 
erful consideration ;  yet,  perhaps,  he  would  rather  sacri- 
fice his  life,  if  he  could  thus  preserve  his  associate;  but 
he  knows  this  will  not  avail ;  another  would  be  command- 
ed to  execute  the  office,  should  he  refuse.  In  this  agita- 
tion of  the  mind  he  finally  submits.  The  last  consider- 
ation prevails.  He  preceives  that  the  loss  of  his  own  life, 
Avould  not  preserve  that  of  his  friend  ;  that  horrors  would 
augment  by  his  refusal,  and  he  finally  wills  to  obey  the 
dire  command. 
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Thus  we  perceive  that  the  confusion  and  embarrassment, 
arise  from  very  different  significations  being  affixed  to 
the  term  will,  and  from  not  expressing  each  distinct  idea 
by  an  appropriate  term.  These  accurate  distinctions  may 
not  always  be  necessary ;  if  they  were,  they  would  liave 
been  always  observed.  In  numberless  cases,  we  are  so 
free  to  act,  that  the  will  or  determinations  of  the  mind 
immediately  succeed  to  desire;  and  as  in  such  instances 
no  confusion  arises,  we  are  habituated  to  substitute  one 
expression  for  the  other,  till  the  distinguishing  differences 
are  confounded  and  lost. 


Note  O. 

After,  "  Or  consoled  by  an  approving  one."    Page  244. 

Our  Ancestors,  who  were  not  restrained  by  those  senti- 
ments of  delicacy,  which  preside  over  modern  composi- 
tions, and  who  expressed  every  thought  as  it  arose,  in  the 
terms  which  first  suggested  themselves,  have  been  most 
profuse  in  their  metaphorical  allusions,  respecting  a  good 
and  an  evil  conscience.  In  those  times  of  negligent  sim- 
plicity, expressions  were  used  in  the  gravest  compositions, 
and  upon  the  most  solemn  occasions,  which  in  the  present 
day,  would  appear  too  ludicrous  for  common  conver- 
sation. It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  the  moderns 
have  lost  considerably  in  force  of  language,  although  they 
may  have  gained  in  precision  and  polish ;  and  that  we 
are  not  permitted  to  express  many  truths,  in  the  terms 
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they  deserve,  because  to  do  justice  to  tlie  sentiment,  would 
be  to  offend  against  taste.  The  Divines  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  tell  us,  in  their  sermons  and  pious 
admonitions,  that  "  Conscience  is  God's  spy,  and  man'B 
overseer :  God's  deputy  judge,  holding  its  court  in  the 
whole  soul,  bearing  witness  of  all  a  man's  doing  and  de- 
sires." "  Conscience  is  a  great  register,  or  recorder  of  the 
world.    It  is  to  every  man  his  private  notary,  keeping 
record  of  all  his  acts  and  deeds.    It  hath  the  pen  of  a  rea- 
dy writer,  and  takes  from  thy  mouth  all  that  thou  speak- 
est,  yea  from  thy  heart  all  that  thou  contrivest;  and  though 
its  writing  maybe  for  the  present,  like  to  the  writing  with 
the  juice  of  an  onion  or  lemon,  illegible;  yet  when  thou 
comest  to  the  fire  of  distress,  it  will  then  appear,  and  in 
the  day  of  judgment  it  will  discover  all!"  "  There  is  no- 
thing so  much  fastened  in  the  memory  as  that  which  con- 
science writes."    "  Conscience  is  a  most  bribeless  worker. 
It  never  knows  how  to  make  a  false  report."  "  One  small 
drop  of  an  evil  conscience  will  trouble  a  whole  sea  of  out- 
ward comforts  and  contentments,  a  confluence  whereof, 
would  no  more  ease  a  wounded  conscience,  than  a  silken 
stocking  will  do  a  broken  leg."    "Conscience  is  God^s 
greatest  oflicer  and  vicegerent  in  man ;  set  by  him  to  be 
as  it  were  thy  angel,  keeper,  monitor,  remembrancer, 
king,  prophet,  witness,  examiner,  judge,  yea  thy  lower 
hea\en.    If  thou  slightest  it,  it  will  be  an  adversary,  in- 
former, accuser,  witness,  judge,  jailor,  tormentor,  a  wortn, 
wrack,  dungeon  unto  thee,  yea  thy  Upper  hell."  Con* 
science  (saith  St.  Austin)  is  like  a  wife;  the  best  of  com. 
forts  if  good,  the  worst  of  naughts,  if  bad." 

"  As  the  clearest  blood  malteS  the  best  spirits,  so  doth 
a  good  life,  the  quietest  conscience.    The  purest  air 
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bteeds  the  gteatest  agility,  and  this  purest  life  the  feire^t 
hbpes."  A  good  coHsciehce  ajppears  in  the  cbuntenahcs 
and  looks  merrily  olit  of  the  WindoVi's  of  the  eye."  "  Othfcr 
friends  go  and  cbmig,  and  stand  afar  off,  now  at  hand,  hdw 
I  know  not  where ;  but  conscience  is  no  starter.  It  is 
hever  from  our  side  Out  of  our  bosoms."  What  com- 
forts those  which  will  make  a  hian  sing  under  the  whip, 
in  the  stocks,  at  the  stake  in  despite  of  the  fire!"  Ckim 
Multis  nliis.  What  a  pity  that  such  indubitable  truths 
ishould  excite  a  smile  which  destroys  their  proper  iii- 
fluence! 


Note  P. 

After     A  subject  for  declamation."    Page  261. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  is  the  professed  champion  of  principles 
So  degrading  to  the  human  intellects.  But  whoever  pays 
due  attention  to  what  he  has  advanced,  in  his  celebrated 
discourse  on  the  InequalilT/  of  man,  will  be  greatly  amused 
at  the  artful  and  extravagant  manner  in  which  this  whim- 
sical sophist  attempts  to  support  his  hypothesis.  He 
seems  to  be  burlesquing  humanity  and  its  choicest  bless- 
ing ;  to  be  making  an  experiment  upon  the  patience  of 
some  readers,  by  the  number  of  his  absurdities,  and  upon 
the  credulity  of  others,  by  trying  the  force  of  partial 
statements,  supported  by  bold  assertions,  and  ornamented 
with  eloquence  of  diction^,  against  the  common  opinions, 
and  common  sense  of  mankind.    The  best  representation 
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of  man,  in  the  state  "which  he  affects  to  admire  as  the  per- 
fection of  his  being,  is  truly  revolting.    The  whole  of  the 
boasted  superiority  of  uncultivated  man,  consists  in  the 
agility  and  address  with  which  he  can  attack  his  prey, 
and  defend  himself  from  the  assaults  of  stronger  animals 
(«) ;  in  his  being  able  to  despise  telescopes  through  the 
strength  of  his  vision ;  forego  the  use  of  a  sling  or  an  axe 
by  the  strength  of  his  arm;  enjoy  a  keenness  of  scent 
equal  to  a  hound  (b) ;  save  burthensome  expences  in  food 
and  clothing,  bed  and  bedding,  by  satisfying  his  hunger 
under  an  oak  tree,  his  thirst  at  the  next  rivulet,  and 
reposing  after  his  repast  upon  the  very  identical  spot  where 
he  had  enjoyed  it  (<?).  To  reside  among  lions  and  tigers,  is 
the  true  destination  of  man,  and  this  is  stated  to  be  tolerably 
safe,  provided  his  companions  be  satiated  with  other  food 
(d).  But  at  all  events  the  savage  Man  can  escape  from  the 
savage  beast,  by  running  away  or  by  climbing  a  tree,  and 
laughing  at  his  antagonist,  should  he  not  prove  the  con- 
queror by  the  prowess  of  his  arm,  aided  by  a  stout  branch 
or  an  enormous  stone  (e).    Our  philosopher  asserts  that 
the  grand  superiority  of  the  human  species  consists  in  a 
freedom  of  choice ;  for  by  the  means  of  this  high  preroga- 
tive, Man  is  able  to  nourish  himself  with  food  which  nei- 
ther a  cat  nor  a  pigeon  would  touch,  although  they  were 
dying  of  hunger  (/).  This  liberty  of  choice  is  deemed  an 
indubitable  proof  of  the  Spirituality  of  Man,  but  to  what 
uses  spirituality  can  be  applied,  does  not  appear;  for 
that  power  of  progressive  improvement  Avhich  he  admits 
to  result  from  it,  is  the  most  pernicious  boon  that  could  be 
conferred  :  it  is  more  replete  w  ith  miseries  than  Pandora's 
box,  and  the  inexhaustible  source  of  all  the  evils  Avhich 
torment  mankind  (g).  It  destroys  that  moderation  which 
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T»W)uld  have  made  him  contented  with  cold  and  nakedness, 
reconciled  him  to  his  companions  of  the  forest,  and  so 
gradually  prepared  him  for  death  in  advanced  age,  that 
his  dissolution  would  not  be  perceived  by  others,  and 
scarcely  by  himself  {h).  Thus  would  Man  terminate  a 
life  full  of  health  and  vigor,  and  effectually  escape  all  the 
diseases  which  spring  up  from  reflection.  For  "  if  it  was 
the  design  of  Nature  that  Man  should  possess  health,"  our 
sublime  Reasoner  is  "  tempted  to  believe  that  to  ihinlc  is  a 
sin  against  nature ;  g.nd  that  the  man  who  studies  is  a  de- 
praved  animar'(2).  This  last  declaration  inevitably  brings 
both  the  philosopher  and  his  sytem  into  extreme  danger. 

Could  a  man  of  so  superior  an  understanding,  believe 
these  positions  ?  Was  he  not  trifling  with  the  public  in 
attempting  to  defend  them?  He  certainly  was.  Mar- 
montel,  in  the  memoirs  of  his  own  life,  recently  published, 
presents  us  with  an  anecdote  which  explains  the  mystery. 
When  the  Academy  of  Dijon  proposed  the  question,  what 
is  the  origin  of  the  Inequalitij  among  Men^  and  if  it  be 
authorized  hy  the  law  of  Nature?  Rousseau  declared,  in 
a  letter  to  Malesherbe,  that  he  was  absolutely  in  extacies, 
at  the  importance  and  sublimity  of  the  subject ;  and  that 
he  was  resolved  to  exercise  all  his  powers  in  the  cause  of 
civilization.  But,  as  Diderot  assured  Marmontel,  our 
philosopher  changed  his  purpose  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
versation that  passed  between  them.  When  Rousseau 
announced  his  design,  Diderot  observed,  that  other  can- 
didates would  doubtless  maintain  the  advantages  derived 
from  social  improvements ;  and  of  consequence  it  was  a 
path  in  which  he  could  not  ensure  success.  Oest  un 
pant  aux  anes;  was  his  expression; — a  bridge  that  every 
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animal  may  pass.  The  vanity  of  our  philosoplier  gained 
the  ascendency  over  every  other  consideration,  and  he  re- 
solved, rather  than  take  the  vulgar  road,  to  plead  the 
cause  of  nakedness,  inclement  seasons,  ignorance  the  most 
profound,  privations  of  all  the  comforts  to  be  derived 
from  social  intercourse,  and  the  society  of  animals  scarcely 
inferior  to  his  favourite  savage,  accompanied  with  inces- 
sant dread,  lest  they  should  not  have  satiated  their  appe- 
tites, at  every  interview !  Surely  the  man  who  thus  uses 
Ills  intellectual  faculties  deserves  the  epithet  of  un  animal 
deprave! 


(a)  Le  corps  de  I'homme  sauvage  etantlc  seul instrument 
qu'il  connoisse,  il  Temploye  a  divers  usages,  dont,  par 
ledefaut  d'exercise,  les  notres  sont  incapables.  S'il  avoit 
eu  une  liache,  son  poignet  romproit-il  de  si  fortes  bran, 
dies  ?  S'il  avoit  eu  une  fronde,  lanceroit-il  de  la  main  ^ne 
pierre  avec  tant  de  roideur  ?  &c.  &c. 

(b)  II  ne  faut  pas  s'etoimcr,  que  les  Hottentots  du  Cap 
de  Bonne  Espcrance  decouvrent,  a  k  simple  vue  des 
vaisseaux  en  haute  mer,  d'aussi  loin  que  les  Hollandois, 
avec  des  lunettes,  ni  que  les  sauvages  de  I'Amerique  sen-? 
tissent  les  Espagnols,  a  la  piste,  conime  auroient  pu  faire 
les  raeillcurs  chiens. 

(c)  Je  le  vo,is  se  rassasiant  sous  un  chene,  se  desalte- 
rant  au  premier  ruisseau,  trouvant  son  lit  an  pied  du 
meme  arbrequi  lui  a  fourni  sonrepas,  et  voila  ses  besoins 
salisfiiits. 

{d)  il  ne  paroit  pas  qn'aucun  animal  fasse  naturelle- 
ment  la  guerre  a  Thomme,  hors  le  cas  de  sa  propre  de- 
fense, ou  d'une  extreme  faini,  Sec. 
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(e)  Mettez  im  ours,  ou  un  loup  aux  prises  avec  un  sau- 
vage  robuste,  agile,  courageux  comme  ils  sont  tous,  arme 
de  pierres,  et  d'un  bon  baton ;  et  vous  verrcz  que  le  peril 
sera  tout  au  raoins  reciproque,  et  qu'apres  plusieurs  expe- 
riences pareilles,  les  betes  feroces  qui  n'aiment  point  a  s'at- 
taquer  I'une  a  I'autre,  s'attaqueront  pen  volontiers  k 
riiorarae,  qu'elks  auront  irouve  tout  aussi  feroce  qu'elles. 
A  regard  des  animaux  qui  ont  reellement  plus  de  force 
qu'il  n'a  d'adresse,  il  est  vis  a  vis  d'eux  dans  le  cas  des  au- 
tres  esp^ces  plus  foibles,  qui  ne  laissent  pas  de  subsister  ; 
avec  cet  avantage  pour  I'lionime,  que  non  moins  dispo* 
qu'eux  a  la  course,  et  trouvant  sur  les  arbres  un  refuge 
presque  assure,  il  a  le  choix  dela  fuite  ou  du  combat  I 

(/)  Je  ne  vois  dans  tout  animal  qu'une  macliine  inge- 
nieuse,  a  qui  la  nature  a  donn6  des  sens  pour  se  renionter 
elle  meme,  et  pour  se  garantir,  jusqu'aun  certain  point, 
de  tout  ce  qui  tend  k  ladetruire,  ou  de  la  deranger.  J'ap- 
percois  precisement  les  m^.raes  choses  dans  la  machine  liu- 
maine,  avec  cette  difference  que  la  Nature  seule  fait  tous 
dans  les  operations  de  la  bete,  au  lieu  que  I'lionime  con- 
court  aux  siennes,  en  qualite  d'agent  libre.  L'un  clioisit 
ou  rcjette  par  instinct,  et  I'autre  par  un  acte  de  liberte. — 
C'est  ainsi  qu'un  pigeon  mourroit  de  faim,  pres  d'unbasiu 
rempli  des  meilleures  viandes,  et  un  chat  sur  des  tas  de 
fruits,  ou  de  grain,  &c.  &c. 

(g)  Ce  n'est  done  pas  tant  I'entendement  qui  fait  parmi 
les  animaux  la  distinction  specifique  de  I'homme  que  sa 
qualite  d'agent  libre: — et  c'est  surtout  dans  la  conscienc« 
de  cette  liberte  que  se  raontre  la  spiritualite  de  son  ame ; 
dans  la  puissance  de  vouloir,  ou  plutot  de  choisir,  et  dans 
le  sentiment  de  cette  puissance,  on  ne  trouve  que  des  actes 
purement  spirituels,  &c. 
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Mais  il  y  a  une  autre  qualite  trcs  specifique  qui  Ics  dis- 
tingue, et  sur  laqucllc  il  ne  peuty  avoir  de  la  contesta- 
tion, c'est  la  faculte  de  se  perfectionner,  &c. 

II  seroit  triste  pour  nous  d'etre  forces  de  convenir,  que 
cette  faculte  distinctive  et  presque  illimitee  est  la  source 
de  tons  les  malheurs  de  Fhomrae ;  que  c'est  elle  qui  la  tire 
a  force  de  tems,  de  cette  condition  originairc,  dans  la- 
quelle  il  couleroit  des  jours  tranquilles  et  innocens,  &c. 

(/i)  Est  comme  la  vie  sauvage  eloigne  d'eux  la  goute  et 
les  rhumatisraes,  et  que  la  vieillesse  est  de  tous  les  maux 
celui  que  les  secours  humains  peuvent  le  moin  soulager, 
ils  s'eteignent  enfin,  sans  qu'on  s'apper^oive  qu'ils  cessent 
d'etre,  et  presque  sans  s'en  appercevoireuxmemes. 

(i)  Si  la  nature  nous  a  destines  a  etre  sains,  J'ose  pres- 
que assurer,  que  I'etat  de  reflexion  est  un  etat  contre  na- 
ture, et  que  I'homme  qui  medite  est  un  animal  deprave. 

The  above  extracts  are  made  to  prove  that  there  has 
not  been  exaggeration  in  our  statement;  and  that  our 
readers  may  not  hastily  give  the  preference  to  civilization, 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  the  savage  state, 


Note  Q. 

Aflcr  "  when  they  approach  the  borders  of  the  grave." 

Page  398. 

What  has  been  urged  respecting  the  disconsolate  state 
of  the  mind,  upon  tlie  expectancy  of  annihilation,  at  the 
approach  of  death,  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that 
whatever  we  deem  to  be  capable  of  communicating  Good  is 
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worthy  .of  being  retained ;  or  if  it  be  of  a  perishable  na- 
ture, as  long  as  we  continue  to  desire  happiness,  we  must 
desire  a  substitute.  It  is  also  natural  to  suppose,  that 
persons  whose  minds  have  been  most  enlarged  and  digni- 
fied by  cultivation ;  whose  nmuerous  thoughts  have  per- 
petually and  pleasantly  kept  them  awake  from  the  drow- 
siness of  mere  existence;  whose  superior  acquirements 
discover  to  them  how  little  they  know,  compared  with 
all  that  remains  to  be  known ;  whose  views  are  the  most 
extensive,  just  as  they  are  closing  their  eyes;  and  whose 
celebrity,  purchased  by  the  labour  of  years,  begins  to 
expand  in  every  direction,  at  the  period  their  conscious- 
ness is  about  to  terminate ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
such  persons  can  take  no  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  an- 
nihilation !  They  must  upon  attentively  considering  their 
state,  be  gloomy  and  comfortless.  This  assertion  has 
been  verified  by  facts,  where  it  was  practicable  to  have 
access  to  the  inward  dispositions  of  the  mind;  of  which 
we  shall  mention  a  few  instances. 

Monsieur  Sechelles,  a  gentleman  of  literature,  who  has 
published  some  curious  particulars  in  the  private  life  of 
le  Chevalier  de  Bujfon,  ijiforms  us,  that  as  he  was  read- 
ing to  him  the  verses  of  Mons.  Thomas^  upon  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  Chevalier  smiled  saying,  '■'■religion 
would  be  a  valuable  gift,  if  all  this  were  true!  This  phi- 
losopher considered  it  to  be  the  duly  of  a  good  citizen  to 
compliment  Religion,  Avhich  he  thinks  essentially  neces- 
sary for  the  common  people,  by  habitual  hypocrisy.  He 
regidarly  attended  mass,  as  often  as  his  health  woiUd 
permit,  and  he  has  confessed  to  his  priest,  in  the  same 
apartment  where  he  had  developed  the  principles  of  ma- 
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terialism,  which  according  to  his  system,  was  an  abnega- 
tion of  immortality.  + 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  Letters  publislied  by 
Lord  Sheffield,  we  may  trace  many  instances  of  the  higli 
value  which  this  distinguished  author  placetl  upon  exist- 
ence ;  and  of  tlie  regret  with  which  he  perceived  his  years 
to  be  rapidly  passing  away.  His  very  interesting  letter 
upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Posen,  bears  every  mark  of  the 
despondent  state  of  his  mind  at  the  idea,  that  "  edl  is  now 
lost,  finally,  irrevocably  lost!"  He  atlds,  "I  will  agree 
Avith  my  lady,  that  the  immorlaUlf/  of  the  soul  is  at  some 
iinies,  a  very  comfortable  doctrine.^''* 

Mr.  Adam  Smith,  in  the  account  given  of  Mr.  Hume 
in  his  last  illness,  seems  to  triumph  in  the  fortitude  which 
this  philosopher  manifested  in  the  prospect  of  his  disso- 
lution, and  he  adduces  a  playfulness  of  expression  as  an 
evidence  of  it.  But  a  moment  of  vivacity,  upon  the 
visit  of  a  friend,  will  not  conduct  us  to  the  recesses  of 
the  heart,  or  discover  its  feelings  in  the  hours  of  solitude. 
He  has  confessed,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  his 
principles  were  not  calculated  to  administer  consolation 
to'  a  thinking  mind.  This  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  his  treatise  on  human  nature.  ^'I  am  affrighted 
and  confounded  with  that  forlorn  solitude  in  which  I  am 
placed  by  my  philosophy.  When  I  look  abroad,  I 
foresee,  on  every  side,  dispute,  contradiction  and  distrac- 
tion.   When  I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but 

+  See  a  very  interesting  account  of  this  celebrated  charac- 
ter, translated  from  a  foreign  journal,  and  inserted  in  th« 
monthly  magazine  for  July,  1797. 

*  See  Letter  184. 
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doubt  and  ignorance.  Where  am  I,  or  what?  From 
what  causes  do  I  derive  my  existence,  and  to  what  condi- 
tion shall  I  return?  I  am  coiifounded  with  these  questions, 
and  begin  to  fancy  myself  in  the  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion imaginable,  environed  Avith  the  deepest  darlcness.":}: 

The  trifler  Voltaire  has  no  claim  to  be  placed  in  a  line 
with  the  above  Philosophers.  They  appeared  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  their  judgments;  they  did  not  in  their  con- 
duct, give  indications  of  a  depraved  heart;  they  employ-i 
ed  their  excellent  talents  in  the  enlargement  of  human 
knowledge  assiduously  and  successfully.  They  regretted 
that  they  were  not  immortal.  This  man  exerted  the  whole 
strength  of  his  genius,  to  Ihe  acquirement  of  fame,  and 
of  wealth,  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  any  moral 
principle.  Instead  of  employing  his  wit  to  give  force 
and  brilliancy  to  important  truths,  he  uniformly  made 
every  power  of  his  mind,  and  all  his  acquisitions  in  know- 
ledge, subservient  to  his  Wit.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  at- 
tempted to  be  an  Atheist ;  he  never  could  completely  dis- 
miss his  creed ;  and  while  he  was  ridiculing  the  most  sacred 
subjects,  horrors  of  conscience  hovered  over  the  passages- 
The  consequences  were,  that  he  looked  back  upon  pro- 
tracted years  with  remorse,  and  forward  with  dismay. 
He  wished  for  amiihilation,  through  the  dread  of  some- 
thing worse.  He  attempted  to  unburden  his  troubled 
mind,  by  confession  to  a  Priest ;  and  he  placed  his  hopes 
of  peace  with  heaven  in  an  eager  conformity  to  those  ri- 
tuals, which  he  had  incessantly  treated  with  contempt. 

The  author  would  not  have  expressed  himself  so  confi- 
dently upon  this  unhappy  character,  had  he  not  received 

J  See  his  treatise  da  human  nature,  vol.  I.  p.  458»  passim. 
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the  fullest  assurance,  from  a  gentleman  liighly  respectable 
in  the  philosophical  world,  who  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  Voltaire,  that  his  last  moments,  were,  as  described. 
In  a  previous  indisposition,  he  insisted  upon  sending  for 
a  priest,  contrary  to  the  warmest  remonstrances,  of  his 
friends  and  attendants.  Upon  recovery,  he  was  ashamed 
of  his  conduct,  and  ridiculed  his  own  pusillanimity.  This 
pusillanimity  returned,  however,  upon  a  relapse ;  and  he 
had  again  recourse  to  the  miserable  remedy.  He  acknow- 
ledged to  Dr.  Tronchin,  his  physician,  the  agonies  of  his 
mind,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  procure  for  his  pe- 
rusal, a  treatise  written  against  the  eternity  of  future 
imnishnient.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  above  by  Dr.  Tronchin.  See  also 
several  instances  of  a  frivolous  disposition  in  this  Octogen- 
arian, recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  Marmontel.  Vol.  H. 

Reason  and  facts  thus  unite  to  manifest  the  impossibility 
of  enjoying  felicity,  elevated  and  permanent,  without  the 
hopes  and  consolations  of  religion.  Notwithstanding 
those  rational  gratifications  and  delights  enjoyed  in  men- 
tal pursuits ;  although  they  may  be  the  sources  of  well 
earned  celebrity  to  the  indefatigable  philosopher,  yet  he 
must  perceive  with  a  sigh  the  term  of  all  his  pleasures ; 
and  he  will  finally  acknowledge  that  he  has  not,  by  all 
his  labours,  purchased  an  equivalent  to  those  hopes  which 
are  frequently  entertained  by  the  obscure  and  illiterate, 
who  have  been  known  to  look  forward  with  transports,  at 
that  hour  when  the  Philosopher  is  compelled  to  exclaim, 
"  all  is  now  lost;  finally,  irrecoverably  lost!" 
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Note  R. 

Alter  "which  characterize  the  religious  bigot."  Page  4 10. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  several  historical  facts  seem  to 
oppose  the  above  statement.    The  cordial  reception  given 
by  the  Peruvians  to  their  cruel  and  treacherous  conquerors, 
in  former  days ;  the  hospitable  conduct  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Otalieitc  and  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  in  more  recent 
times;  the  instances  adduced  by  Mungo  Park,  Val- 
liemt,  and  other  travellers,  of  the  amicable  dispositions 
manifested,  upon  many  occasions,  by  the  savages  of  Africa 
and  America,  appear  to  militate  strongly  against  the  po- 
sition advanced.    But  although  these  be  admitted,  they 
cannot  invalidate  facts  to  which  every  attentive  observer 
must  have  been  a  witness.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  na- 
tural jealousy  and  estrangedness  prevail  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  sequestered  districts  and  villages,  against  their 
adjacent  neighbours,  should  no  motive  for  social  inter- 
course subsist  between  them.    Even  in  towns  and  cities, 
there  is  a  propensity  to  ridicule  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants for  some  supposed  inferiority  in  mental  acquirement, 
for  a  diversity  in  dress  or  manners,  or  singularities  in  dia- 
lect, or  pronunciation,  &c.  to  convert  disputes  among 
leading  individuals  into  a  common  cause,  and  sometimes 
to  entertain  prejudices,  long  and  inveterate.    It  is  also 
observable  in  infants  and  young  children,  that  they  are 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  persons  to  whom  they  have 
not  been  accusiomed,  or  they  are  ashamed  to  appear  be- 
fore them.      Nor  is  this  species  of  precaution  confined  to 
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the  human  race.  It  is  observable  in  the  mildest  animals. 
Domestic  poultry  will  not  immediately  admit  a  stran- 
ger among  them.  Even  doves  will  claim  their  domes- 
tic rights,  and  will  unite  to  chace  away  the  doves  of  a 
different  district.  The  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle, 
which  are  used  to  a  particular  pasture,  where  they  feel 
themselves  at  home,  manifest  violent  animosities  against 
intruders  of  their  own  species ;  and  it  is  a  considerable 
length  of  time  before  they  will  harmonize  into  one  family. 
This  seems  therefore  to  be  a  cautionary  instinct  universally 
implanted  in  animal  nature.  In  the  human  species, 
where  caution  appears  to  be  totally  unnecessary,  or  the 
principle  is  absorbed  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  a  strik- 
ing superiority,  indications  of  it  have  occasionally  been 
suppressed ;  as  in  those  instances  mentioned  above.  But 
the  animosities,  and  bloody  contentions  which  so  frequently 
arise  among  Equals,  afford  melancholy  proofs  that  the 
same  principle  subsists  tunong  them.  We  may  remark 
further,  that  in  those  countries  Avhere  the  inhabitants  are 
civilized  to  a  certain  degree,  and  enjoy  an  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  and  conveniencies  of  life,  ideas  of  compe- 
titorship  cannot  be  entertained  simply  by  the  arrival  of  a 
few  strangers :  Yet  as  soon  as  these  ideas  suggest  them- 
selves, the  most  hospitable  nations  degenerate  into  invet- 
erate foes. 

In  a  word,  the  benevolence  which  is  extensively  influen- 
tial, steady  and  uniform  in  its  operations,  notwithstand- 
ing contrarieties  of  character,  and  oppositions  of  interest; 
the  benevolence  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  human 
species,  and  comprehends  all  animated  beings;  which 
bates  misery  as  such,  and  delights  to  see  every  seusient 
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and  rational  being  happy,  is  to  be  found  alone  in  that 
union  of  disposition  and  principle,  for  which  it  will  be  in 
vain  fo  search  among  individuals  or  in  communities^ 
wliere  mental  culture  is  partial  and  imperfect. 


ERR  A  TA. 


The  following  Errors  obscure  the  sense. 

Page  20  1.  11  from  bottom, /or  as,  read  and. 

35  I.  9  for  perceptible,  read  percipient. 

46  1.  7  for  or,  read  at. 

135  1.  3  from  bottom, /or  cause,  rearf  causes. 

155  1.  8  -    -    -    -  for  their,  read  this. 

169  1.  5  -    -    -    -  /or  mutual,  reacZ  mental. 

350  1.  9  for  irresistabic,  read  irresistible. 

389  1.  8  for  not,  read  nor. 

397  1.  7  from  bottom, /or  object,  read  objects. 
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